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OBJECTS,  ADYANTAGES,  AND  PLEABUKBS 

OF 

SCIENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  Older  fully  to  understand  the  adyantages  and  the  pleamiree  which  are 
derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  any  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  that  Science ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  convey 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  a  study  of  the  various 
Sciences  which  have  hitherto  been  cultivated  by  philosophers^  without  teach- 
ing all  the  branches  of  them.  But  a  very  distinct  idea  may  be  given  of  those 
benefits,  by  explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  difierent  Sciences :  it 
may  be  shown,  by  examples,  how  much  use  and  gratification  there  is  in  learn- 
ing a  part  of  any  one  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  it  may  thence  be  inferred, 
how  great  reason  there  is  to  le^m  the  whole. 

It  may  easily  be  demonstrated,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  learning,  both 
for  the  usefulness  and  the  pleasureof  it  There  is  somethmgpositiveLy  agreear 
ble  to  all  men,  to  all  at  least  whose  nature  is  not  most  grovelling  and  base,  in 
gaining  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  When  you  see  any  thing  for  the  £nt 
time,  you  at  once  derive  some  gratification  from  the  sight,  being  new ;  your 
attention  is  awakened,  and  you  desire  to  know  more  about  it  If  it  is  a 
piece  of  workmanship,  as  an  instrument,  a  machine  of  any  kmd,  you  wish  to 
know  how  it  is  made;  how  it  works;  and  what  use  it  is  of.  If  itisananimai^ 
you  desire  to  know  where  it  comes  firom ;  how  it  lives ;  what  are  its  disposi* 
tions,  and,  generally,  its  nature  and  habits.  You  feel  this  denre,  too,  without 
at  all  considering  that  the  machine  or  the  animal  may  ever  he  of  the  least 
use  to  yourself  practically ;  for,  in  all  probability,  «yoa  may  never  see  them 
again.  But  you  have  a  curiosity  to  learn  all  about  them,  because  they  are 
new  and  unknown.  You  accordingly  make  inquiries ;  you  feel  a  gmtifiea- 
tion  in  getting  answers  to  your  questions,  that  is,  in  receiving  infonnation, 
and  in  knowing  more,— in  being  bett^  informed  than  yon  were  before.  If 
you  happen  again  to  see  the  same  instrument  or  ^animal,  you  find  it  agreea- 
ble to  recollect  having  seen  it  formerly,  and  to  think  that  you  know  some* 
thing  about  it  If  you  see  another  instrument  or  animal,  in  some  respeot» 
like,  but  differing  in  other  particulars,  yon  find  it  pleasing  to  compare  them 
together,  and  to  note  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  dife.  Now, 
all  this  kind  of  gratification  is  of  a  pure  and  diBinterested  natnie,  and  has 
no  reference  to  any  of  the  common  porposesof  life;  yet  it  is&plesnire**- 
an  enjojnnent^  You  are  nothing  the  richer  for  it;  you  do  not  gratify  your 
palate  or  any  other  bodily  appetite ;  and  yet  it  is  so  |toMBg,  that  ytm 
would  give  somethiqg  out  of  your  pocket  toobtain  it,  and  would foDegoecmie. 
hodUy  e^ioymentfor  its  sake.  Theplewwe  derived  from  Seieooe  is  ^xaody 
of  the  like  nature^  or^  rather,  it  is  the  very  same.  For.  what  has  just  beea 
gfokmof  i9,.i^  fact|  Scaenoe,  which  m  its  most  oompvehflnaiv»  sense  only 
mtS9i^Mnau>Mge^  and  in  it&ordinavy  sense  mBumMnamiedgBredtufki  ttn 
aJS^fBUmji  that  i%  aisangod  in  a  Miliar  order»  so  aa> ta»  to ^mi waiisntiy 
taught,  easily  renumbered,  and  readily  applied. 
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2  OBJECTS^  ADVANTAGES,  AND 

The  practical  uses  of  any  science  or  branch  of  knowledge  are  undonbtedly 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  man  who  may  not  gain 
some  positiye  advantage  in  his  worldly  wealth  and  comforts,  by  increasing 
his  stock  of  information.  But  there  is  also  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  uses  to 
which  knowledge  may  be  applied,  wholly  independent  of  the  share  we  our- 
selves may  have  in  those  practical  benefits.  It  is  pleasing  to  examine  the 
nature  of  a  new  instrument,  or  the  habits  of  an  unknown  animal,  without 
considering  whether  or  not  they  may  ever  be  of  use  to  ourselves  or  to  any 
body.  It  is  another  gratification  to  extend  our  inquiries,  and  find  that  the 
instrument  or  animal  is  useful  to  man,  even  although  we  have  no  chance  our- 
selves of  ever  benefitting  by  the  information :  as,  to  find  that  the  natives  of 
some  distant  country  employ  the  animal  in  travelling: — nay,  though  we  have 
no  desire  of  benefitting  by  the  knowledge ;  as,  for  example,  to  find  that  the 
instrument  is  useful  in  performing  some  dangerous  surgical  operation.  The 
mere  gratification  of  curiosity;  the  knowing  more  to-day  than  we  knew  yes- 
terday ^  the  understanding  clearly  what  before  seemed  obscure  and  puzzling; 
the  contemplation  of  general  truths,  and  the  comparing  together  df  diflferent 
things,— is  an*agreeable  occupation  of  the  mind ;  and,  beside  the  present 
a\joyment,  elevates  the  faculties  above  low  pursuits,  purifies  and  refines  the 
passions,  and  helps  our  reason  to  assuage  their  violence. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  fundamental  lessons  of  philosophy  may  to  many, 
at  first  sight,  wear  a  forbidding  aspect,  because  to  comprehend  them  re- 
quires an  effort  of  the  mind,  somewhat,  though  certainly  not  much,  greater 
than  is  wanted  for  understanding  more  ordinary  matters ;  and  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  philosophy,  those  which  are  of  the  most  general  applica- 
tion, are  for  that  very  reason  the  less  easily  followed,  and  the  less  enter- 
taining when  apprehended,  presenting  as  they  do  few  particulars  or  indi- 
vidual objects  to  the  mind.  In  discoursing  of  them,  moreover,  no  figures 
will  be  at  present  used  to  assist  the  imagination ;  the  appeal  is  made  to 
reason,  without  help  from  the  senses.  But  be  not,  therefore,  prejudiced 
against  the  doctrine,  that  the  pleasure  of  learning  the  truths  which  philoso- 
phy unfolds  is  truly  above  all  price.  Lend  but  a  patient  attention  to  the 
principles  explained ;  and,  giving  us  credit  for  stating  nothing  which  has 
not  some  practical  use  belonging  to  it,  or  some  important  doctrine  connect- 
ed with  it,  yon  will  soon  perceive  the  value  of  the  lessons  you  are  learning, 
and  begin  to  interest  yoursdves  in'  comprehending  and  recollecting  them ; 
you  will  find  that  you  have  actually  learnt  something  of  science,  while  mere- 
ly engaged  in  seeing  what  its  end  and  purpose  is ;  you  will  be  enabled  to 
calculate  for  yourselves,  how  far  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring,  by 
examining  samples  of  it ;  you  will,  as  it  were,  taste  a  little,  to  try  whether 
or  not  you  relish  it,  and  ought  to  seek  after  more ;  you  will  enable  your- 
selves to  go  on,  and  enlarge  your  stock  of  it ;  and  after  having  first  master- 
ed a  very  little,  you  will  proceed  so  far  as  to  look  back  with  wonder  at  the 
distance  you  have  reached  beyond  your  earliest  acquirements. 

The  Sciences  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes :  those  which  relate 
to  Number  and  Qikmttty— those  which  relate  to  Afotter— and  those  whidi 
relate  to  Mind.  The  first  are  called  the  Mathematics^  and  teach  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers  and  of  figures ;  the  second  are  caUed  NaJhvral  Philoeth 
j^,  and  teach  the  properties  of  the  various  bodies  which  we  are  acquainted 
with  by  means  of  our  senses ;  the  third  are  called  MeUectual  or  MjtoI 
PkSoeoiphfify  and  teach  the  nature  of  the  mind,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  the  most  perfect  evidence  in  our  own  reflections;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  teach  the  moral  nature  of  man,  both  as  an  indrvidnal  and  as  a  member 
of  aooiiety.  Gonnaoted  with  all  the  scieoees,  and  suhsenrienttothein,  though 
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PLEASURES  OF  SCIENCE.  S 

not  <me  of  their  niiinber,  is  history,  or  the  record  of  facts  rd^ 
of  knowledge. 

I.  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  two  great  branches  of  the  Mathematics^  or  the  two  mathematioal 
sciences,  are  Arithmetic^  the  science  of  number,  from  the  Greek  word 
signifjring  iiumber;  and  Geometryy  the  science  of  ^ffja^  from  the  Greek 
words  8ignif3ring  measure  of  the  ear^^— land-measuring  having  first 
turned  men's  attention  to  it 

When  we  say  that  2  and  2  make  4,  we  state  an  arithmetical  proposition, 
Tery  simple  indeed,  but  connected  with  many  others  of  a  more  difficult  and 
complicated  kind.  Thus,  it  is  another  proposition,  somewhat  less  simple, 
but  still  very  obvious,  that  5  multiplied  by  10,  and  divided  by  2,  is  equal  to, 
or  makes  the  same  number  with,  100  divided  by  4— bioth  results  being  equal 
to  25.  So,  to  iind  how  many  farthings  there  are  in  10002.,  anU  how  many 
minutes  in  a  year,  are  questions  of  arithmetic  which  we  learn  to  work  by 
bebig  taught  the  principles  of  the  science  one  after  another,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  the  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision. Arithmetic  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  simple,  though  among  the 
most  useful  of  the  sciences  5  but  it  teaches  only  the  properties  of  particular 
and  known  numbers,  and  it  only  enables  us  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  those  numbers.  But  suppose  we  wish  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or 
divide  numbers  which  we  have  not  yet  ascertained,  and  in  all  respects  to 
deal  with  them  as  if  they  were  known,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  cer- 
tain conclusions  respecting  them,  and,  among  other  things,  of  discovering 
what  they  are ;  or,  suppose  we  would  examine  properties  belonging  to  aU 
numbers ;  this  must  be  performed  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic,  called 
Universal  arithmetic,  or  Algebra*  The  common  arithmetic,  you  will 
presently  perceive,  carries  the  seeds  of  this  most  important  science  in  its 
bosom.  Thus,  suppose  we  inquire  what  is  the  number  which  multiplied  by 
6  makes  10 1  This  is  found  if  we  divide  10  by  6,—it  is  2 :  but  suppose  thai, 
before  finding  this  number  2,  and  before  knowing  what  it  is,  we  would  addit, 
whatever  it  may  turn  out,  to  some  other  number ;  this  can  only  be  done  by 
putting  some  mark,  such  as  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  to  stand  for  the  un- 
known number,  and  adding  that  letter  as  if  it  were  a  known  number.  Thus^ 
suppose  we  want  to  find  two  numbers,  which,  added  together,  make  9,  and 
multiplied  by  one  another,  make  20.  There  are  many  which,  added  toge- 
ther, make  9 ;  as  1  and  8 ;  2  and  7 ;  3  and  6 ;  and  so  on.  We  have,  there- 
ibre,  occaaon  to  use  the  second  condition,  that  multiplied  by  one  another 
they  should  make  20,  and  to  work  upon  this  condition  before  we  have  dis- 
covered the  particular  numbers.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  the  numbers 
to  be  found,  and  put  letters  for  them,  and  by  reasoning  upon  those  letfeeni) 
according  to  both  the  two  conditions  of  adding  and  multiplying,  we  find 
what  they  must  each  of  them  be  in  figures,  in  order  to  fulfil  or  answer 
the  conditions.  Algebra  teaches  the  rules  for  conducting  this  reasoning, 
and  obtaining  this  resiQt  successfully ;  and  by  means  of  it  we  are  enabled 
to  find  out  numbers  which  are  unknown,  and  of  which  we  only  know  that 
they  stand  in  certain  relations  to  known  numbers,  or  to  one  another.  The 
instance  now  taken  is  an  easy  one ;  and  you  could,  by  considering  the  ques- 
tion a  little,  answer  it  readily  enough ;  that  is,  by  trying  different  numbers, 
«nd  seeing  which  suited  the  conditions;  for  you  plainly  see  that  6  and4  are 

•  Algebra,  fiom  the  Arabic  words  tignifyiiig  the  iviiii^^ 
vlag  bravfiit  the  knofivledfe  of  it  iato  Borope. 
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IfaativoiMiiibmflCHight;  but  you  lee  this  by  no  certain  or  gcmoral  rule  ap» 
plicable  to  all  cases,  and  tiierefore  you  could  never  work  more  difficult  quan 
tions  in  the  same  way ;  and  even  questions  of  a  moderate  degree  of  difficulty 
would  take  an  endless  number  of  trials  or  guesses  to  answer.  Thus,  a  shep- 
herd ai^  hk  flock  for  80/. ;  and  if  he  had  sold  four  sheep  more  for  the  same 
money,  he  wodld  have  received  one  pound  less  for  each  sheep.  To  find  out 
fixm  this,  how  many  the  flock  consisted  of,  is  a  very  easy  question  in  alge- 
bra, birt  would  requurea  vast  many  guesses,  and  a  long  time  to  hit  upon  by 
common  arithmetic.*  And  questions  infinitely  more  difficult  can  eaiaily  be 
solved  by  the  rules  of  algebra.  In  like  manner,  by  arithmetic  you  can  tell 
the  properties  of  particular  numbers ;  as,  for  mstance,  that  the  number  848 
is  divided  by  3  exactly,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  over :  but  algebra  teaches  us 
that  it  is  only  one  of  an  mfinite  variety  of  numbers,  all  divisible  by  8,  and 
any  one  of  which  you  can  tell  the  moment  you  see  it ;  for  they  all  have  the 
remarkable  property,  that  if  you  add  together  the  fixtures  they  consist  of,  the 
smn  total  is  divisible  by  3.  You  can  easily  perceive  this  in  any  one  case,  as 
in  the  number  mentioned,  for  8  added  to  4  and  that  to  8  make  15,  which  is 
plainly  divisible  by  8;  and  if  you  divide  348  by  8,  you  find  the  quotient  to 
be  116^  with  nothing  over.  But  this  does  not  at  all  prove  that  any  other 
number,  the  sum  of  whose  figures  is  divisible  by  8,  will  itself  also  be  found 
divisible  by  8,  as  741 ;  for  you  must  actually  perform  the  division  here,  and 
m  every  other  case,  tiefore  you  can  know  that  it  leaves  nothing  over.  Alge- 
bra, on  the  contrary,  botii  enables  you  to  discover  such  general  propoties, 
and  to  prove  them  in  all  their  generality.f 

By  means  of  this  science,  and  its  various  applications,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary calculations  may  be  performed.  We  shall  give,  as  an  example,  the 
method  of  Logarithms,  which  proceeds  upon  this  principle.  Take  a  set  of 
numbers  going  on  by  equal  differences;  that  is  to  say,  the  third  being  as 
much  greater  than  the  seccmd,  as  the  second  is  greater  than  the  first,  and  the 
common  difference  being  the  number  you  begin  with ;  thus^  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  0, 
and  so  on,  in  which  the  common  difference  is  1 :  then  take  another  set  of 
numbers,  such  that  each  is  equal  to  twice  or  three  times  the  one  before  it,  or 
any  number  of  times  the  one  before  it,  but  the  common  multiplier  being  the 
number  you  begin  with:  thus,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,64, 128;  write  this  second  set 
of  numbers  under  the  first,  or  side  by  side,  so  that  the  numbers  shall  stand 
opposite  to  one  another^  thus, 

12  3  4  5  6  7 
2  4  8  16  32  64  128 
you  will  find,  that  if  you  add  together  any  two  of  the  upper  or  first  set,  and 
goto  the  number  opposite  their  sum,  in  the  lower  or  second  set,  you  will 
have  m  this  last  set  the  number  arising  from  multiplying  together  the  num- 
ben  of  the  lower  set  corresponding  or  opposite  to  the  numbers  added  toge- 
ther. Thus,  add  2  to  4,  you  have  six  in  Uie  upper  set,  opposite  to  which  in 
the  lower  set  is  64,  and  multiplying  the  numbers  4  and  16  opposite  to  2and 
4^  the  product  is  64^    In  like  manner,  if  you  subtract  one  of  the  upper 

•itiiie. 

t  Another  dsM  of  nnmben  dmnble  bj  3  ib  disoovered  in  like  manner  by  al^ttbnt. 
Bvery  number  of  three  places,  the  fifuree  (or  digits)  compoeinff  which  are  in  antbme- 
ticaAMpgreegiopu  (or  rise  above  each  other  by  equal  difierenceaj  ia  divisible  by  3  r  ai^ 
123, 7199,  967, 159,  and  ao  on.  The  aame  is  true  of  numbera  of  any  amount  of  plaoeiL 
Koidded  thiqf  are  <¥itnpoaed  of  3, 6^  9,  dsc,  numbera  ariaing  above  each  other  by  equal 
differanoea.  aa  289,  299.  309,  or  148, 214,  280,  or  30714208536648276198766,  which  num- 
ber of  24  places  k  divuiUe  by  3,  beinff  composed  of  6  numbera  in  a  aeries  whose  com- 
•Mttditowc^latW.  TUsfraper^,  t9flv  i*  only  a  particular  caaa  of  a  mnabiKm 
gcMialoiM. 
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I  Awn  aiMther,  and  opposite  to  their  difference  in  fheiipp^  yov 
kwk  to  the  lower  nnmber,  it  is  the  qootient  found  from  dividing  one  of  the 
lower  numbers  by  the  other  opposite  to  the  subtracted  ones.  Thtis,  take  4 
from  6  and  2  remains,  opposite  to  which  you  have  in  the  lowef  line  4 ;  and 
if  yon  divide  64,  the  number  opposite  to  6^  by  16,  the  number  opposite  to  4^ 
the  quotient  is  4.  The  upper  set  are  called  the  logarithms  of  the  lower 
set,  which  are  called  natural  numbers  ;  and  tables  may,  with  a  little  trou- 
Ue,  be  constructed,  giving  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  10,000 
and  more :  so  that,  instead  of  multiplying  or  dividing  one  number  by  ano- 
ther, you  have  only  to  add  or  subtract  their  logarithms,  and  then  you  at 
once  find  the  product  or  the  quotient  in  the  tables.  Theae  are  made  appli- 
caUe  to  numbers  iar  higher  than  any  actually  in  them,  by  a  very  simple 
process :  so  that  you  may  at  once  perceive  the  prodigious  saving  of  time  and 
labour  whicb  is  thus  made.  If  you  had,  for  instance,  to  multiply  7,548,288 
by  itself^  and  tiiat  product  again  by  the  original  number,  you  would  have  to 
multiply  a  number  of  7  places  of  figures  by  an  equally  large  number,  luid 
then  a  number  of  14  places  of  figures  by  one  of  7  places,  till  at  last  you  ha^ 
a  product  of  21  places  of  figures— a  very  tedious  operation ;  but,  woridng 
by  logarithms,  you  would  only  have  to  take  three  times  the  logarithm  of 
the  original  number,  and  that  gives  the  logarithm  of  the  last  product  of 
21  places  of  figures,  without  any  further  multiplication.  So  much  for  the 
time  and  trouble  saved,  which  is  still  greater  in  questions  of  division ;  but 
by  means  of  logarithms  many  questions  can  be  worked,  and  of  the  most 
important  kind,  which  no  time  or  labour  would  otherwise  enable  us  to 
resolve. 

Geometry  teaches  the  properties  of  figure,  or  particular  portions  of  space, 
and  distances  of  pouits  from  each  other.  Thus,  when  you  see  a  triangle,  or 
three^iided  figure,  one  of  whose  sides  is  perpendicular  to  another  side,  yon 
find,  by  means  of  geometrical  reasoning  respecting  this  kind  of  triangle, 
that  if  squares  be  drawn  on  its  three  sides,  the  large  square  upon  the  slant- 
ing aide  opposite  the  two  perpendiculars,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  two  smaller 
squares  upon  the  perpendicolars,  taken  together ;  and  this  is  absolutely  true, 
whatever  be  the  size  of  the  triangle,  or  the  proportions  of  its  sides  to  each 
olher.  Therefore,  you  can  always  find  the  length  of  any  one  of  the  tivree 
sides  by  knowing  the  lengths  of  the  other  two. ,  Snpposeone  perpendicalar 
side  to  be  8  feet  long,  the  other  4,  and  yon  want  to  know  the  length  of  the 
third  side  opposite  to  the  perpendicular ;  you  have  only  to  find  a  number 
such,  thatii;  multiplied  by  itself,  it  shall  be  equal  to3  tunes  8,  together  with 
4  times  4,  that  is  26.*  (This  is  number  5.) 

Now  only  observe  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  this  property  of  the 
triangle,  or  of  perpendicular  lines.  If  you  want  to  measure  a  line  passiRg 
over  ground  which  you  cannot  reach^to  know,  for  hMtance,  the  length  of 
one  side«covered  with  water  of  a  field,  or  the  distance  of  one  point  on  a 
lake  or  bay  from  another  point  on  the  opposite  side— you  can  easBy  find  H 
ty  measuring  two  Imes  perpendicular  to  one  another  on  the  dry  land,  and 
nuuiing  through  the  two  points;  for  the  line  wished  to  be  measured,  and 
which  runs  tfarongh  the  water,  is  the  third  side  of  a  perpendiculaiHsided  trl* 
angle,  thecther  two  sides  of  which  are  ascertained.  But  there  are  other 
propertiesof  triangles^  which  enaUe  us  to  know  the  length  of  two  sides  of 

V^It  k  a  property  of  B^^ 

""■'  "*  '~  '  "lel^  equal  to  two  others  which 
iy  :—thuB,  46  M  45=2026=7294-1 
(-2804,  the  fqoarai  of  36  and  48. 


«  It  is  a  property  of  iraii[a)ei^t]Mit  eveiy  number  wlialefM-,wfaoeekakphi»i«<l^^ 
^^ft  V^.,y^^P^VP^^  intoitMl^  eoual  to  two  others  which  are  mumw  anaabfln 
•ad^rtaibtobvS  and  4i«pectlvdy :— thuB,46M  45=2C«6=7294-129^tleiquan»dr«7 
aiid80;aiidAM6a*96OO»128afa8O4,£«quarMof36a^  ^ 
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a&y  triangle,  whether  it  hcus  perpendicular  aides  or  not,  by  measniuig  one 
side,  and  also  measuring  the  inclinations  of  the  other  two  sides  to  this  side, 
or  what  is  called  the  two  angles  made  by  those  sides  wiUi  the  measured 
side.  Therefore  you  can  easily  find  the  perpendicular  line  drawn,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn,  from  the  top  of  a  mountam  through  it  to  the  bottom,  that 
is  the  height  of  the  mountain ;  for  you  can  measure  a  line  on  level  ground, 
and  also  the  inclination  of  two  lines,  supposing  them  drawn  in  the  air,  and 
reaching  from  the  two  ends  of  the  measured  line  to  the  mountain's  top ;  and 
having  thus  found  the  length  of  the  one  of  those  lines  next  the  mountain, 
and  its  inclination  to  the  ground,  you  can  at  once  find  the  perpendicular, 
though  you  cannot  possibly  get  near  it.  In  the  same  way,  by  measuring 
lines  and  angles  on  the  ground,  and  near,  you  can  find  the  length  of  lines  at 
a  great  distance,  and  which  you  cannot  approach :  for  instance,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake  or  sea:  the  distance  of 
two  islands,  or  the  space  between  the  tops  of  two  mountains. 

Again,  there  are  curve-lined  figures  as  well  as  straight,  and  geometry 
teaches  the  properties  of  these  also.  The  best  known  of  all  the  curves  is 
the  circle^  or  a  figure  made  by  drawing  a  string  roimd  one  end  which  is  fixed, 
and  marking  where  its  other  end  traces,  so  that  every  part  of  the  circle  is 
equally  distant  from  the  fixed  point  or  centre.  From  this  fundamental  pro- 
perty, an  infinite  variety  of  others  follow  by  steps  of  reasoning  more  or  leas 
numerous,  but  all  necessarily  arising  one  out  of  another.  To  give  an  in- 
stance ;  it  is  proved  by  geometrical  reasoning,  that  if  from  tiie  two  ends  of 
any  diameter  of  the  circle  you  draw  two  lines  to  meet  in  any  one  pomt  of 
the  circle  whatever,  those  lines  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Another  property,  and  a  most  useful  one,  is,  that  the  sizes,  or  areas,  of  all 
circles  whatever,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  from  the  sun  to  a  watch- 
dial-plate,  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
centre ;  that  is,  the  squares  of  the  strings  they  are  drawn  with :  so  that  if 
you  draw  a  circle  with  a  string  5  feet  long,  and  another  with  a  string  iO 
feet  long,  the  large  circle  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  small  one,  as  far  as 
the  space  or  area  inclosed  is  concerned ;  the  square  of  10  or  100  being  four 
times  the  square  of  5  or  25.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  lengths  of  the  cir- 
cumferences themselves,  the  number  of  feet  over  which  the  ends  of  the 
strings  move,  are  in  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  the  strings:  so  that  the 
curve  of  the  larger  circle  is  only  twice  the  length  of  the  curve  of  the 
lesser* 

But  the  circle  is  <mly  one  of  an  infinite  variety  of  curves,  all  having  a 
regular  formation  and  fixed  properties.  The  aodl  or  ellipse  is,  perhaps, 
next  to  the  circle,  the  most  familiar  to  us,  although  we  more  frequently  see 
another  curve,  the  line  formed  by  the  motion  of  bodies  thrown  forward. 
When  you  drop  a  stone,  or  throw  it  straight  up,  it  goes  in  a  straight  line; 
when  you  throw  it  forward,  it  goes  in  a  curve  line  till  it  reaches  the  ground ; 
as  you  may  see  by  the  figure  in  which  water  runs  when  forced  out  of  a 
pump,  or  from  a  fire-pipe,  or  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  or  tea-pot  The  line 
it  moves  in  is  called  a  parabola  ;  every  point  of  which  bears  a  certain  fixed 
relation  to  a  certain  point  within  it,  as  the  circle  does  to  its  centre.  Geome- 
try teaches  various  properties  of  this  curve :  for  example,  if  the  direeticm 
in  which  the  stone  is  tlm)wn,  or  the  bullet  fired,  or  the  water  spouted,  be 
half  the  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  that  is,  half  way  between  being  level 
with  the  ground  and  being  upright,  the  curve  will  come  to  the  groimd  at  a 
greater  distance  than  if  any  other  durection  whatever  were  given,  with  the 
same  force.  So  that  to  make  the  gun  carry  farthest,  or  the  fire-pipe  play  to 
the  greatest  distance,  they  must  be  pointed,  not,  asyou  might  suppose,  level 
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or  point  blank,  bnt  about  half  way  between  that  direction  and  the  perpendi- 
cular. If  the  air  did  not  resist,  and  so  somewhat  disturb  the  calculatifm,  the 
direction  to  give  the  longest  range  ought  to  be  exactly  half  perpendicular. 

The  ovaly  or  ellipse^  is  drawn  by  taking  a  string  of  any  certain  length, 
and  fixing,  not  one  end  as  in  drawing  the  circle,  but  both  ends  to  different 
points,  and  then  carrying  a  point  round  inside  the  string,  always  keeping  it 
stretched  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  plain,  that  this  figure  is  as  regularly  drawn 
as  the  circle,  though  it  is  very  different  from  it ;  and  ypu  perceive  that  every 
point  of  its  curve  must  be  so  placed,  that  the  straight  lines  drawn  from  it  to 
the  two  points  where  the  string  was  fixed,  are,  when  added  together,  always 
the  same ;  for  they  make  together  the  length  of  the  string. 

Among  various  properties  belonging  to  this  curve,  in  relation  to  the 
straight  luies  drawn  within  it,  is  one  which  gives  jise  to  the  construction  of 
the  trammelSy  or  elliptic  compasses,  used  for  making  figures  and  ornaments 
of  this  form ;  and  also  to  the  construction  of  lathes  for  turning  oval  frames^ 
and  the  like. 

If  you  wish  at  once  to  see  these  three  curves,  take  a  pointed  sugar-loaf^ 
and  cut  it  any  where  clean  through  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  base  or  bot- 
tom ;  the  outUne  or  edge  of  the  loaf  where  it  is  cut  will  be  a  circle.  If  the 
cut  is  made  so  as  to  slant,  and  not  be  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  loai^  the 
outline  is  an  ellipse,  provided  the  cut  goes  quite  through  the  sides  of  the 
loaf  all  round,  or  is  in  such  a  direction  that  it  would  pass  through  the  sides 
of  the  loaf  were  they  extended :  but  if  it  goes  slanting  and  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  loafs  side,  the  outline  is  a  parabola;  and  il  you  cut  in  any  di- 
rection, not  through  the  sides  all  round,  but  through  the  sides  and  base,  and 
not  parallel  to  the  Une  of  the  side,  being  nearer  the  perpendicular,  the  out- 
line will  be  another  curve,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  but  which  is 
called  an  hyperbola.  You  will  see.  another  instance  of  it,  if  you  take  two 
plates  of  glass,  and  lay  them  on  one  another ;  then  put  their  edge  in  water, 
holding  them  upright  and  pressing  them  together;  the  water,  which,  to 
make  it  more  plain,  you  may  colour  with  a  few  drops  of  ink  or  strong  tea, 
rises  to  a  certain  height,  and  its  outline  is  this  curve ;  which,  however  much 
it  may  seem  to  differ  in  form  from  a  circle  or  ellipse,  is  found  by  mathemar 
ticians  to  resemble  them  very  closely  in  many  of  its' most  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

These  are  the  curve  lines  best  known  and  most  frequently  discussed ; 
but  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  others  all  related  to  straight  lines  and 
other  curve  lines  by  certain  fixed  rules :  for  example,  the  course  which  any 
point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  a  nail  in  the  felly  of  a  wheel  roll- 
ing along,  takes  through  the  air,  is  a  curve  called  the  cycloid,  which  has 
many  remarkable  properties ;  and  among  others,  this,  that  it  is,  of  all  lines 
possible,  the  one  in  which  any  body,  not  falling  perpendicularly,  will  de- 
scend from  one  point  to  another  the  most  quickly.  Another  curve  often 
seen  is  that  in  which  a  rope  or  chain  hangs  when  supported  at  both  ends : 
it  is  called  the  CoteTuiry,  from  the  Latin  for  chain ;  and  in  this  form  some 
arches  are  built    The  form  of  a  sail  filled  with  the  wind  is  the  same  curve. 

n.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

TRUTHS. 

Yon  perceive,  if  you  reflect  a  little,  that  the  science  which  we  have  been 
considering,  in  both  its  branches,  has  nothing  to  do  with  matter ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  properties  or  even  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  any  bodies  or  substances  whatever.  The  distance  of  one  point  or 
plaoe  from  another  is  a  straight  hne ;  and  whatever  is  proved  to  be  true 
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rMpecHiiig  this  liiie^  to,  for  instance,  its  proportion  to  other  lines  of  thettme 
kind,  and  its  inclination  towards  them,  what  we  call  the  angles  it  make* 
with  them,  wonld  be  equally  true,  whether  there  were  any  thing  in  those 
I^aees,  at  those  two  points,  or  not.  So,  if  you  find  the  number  of  yards  in  a 
Sfjuare  field,  by  measuring  one  side,  100  yards,  and  then,  multiplying  that  by 
itself,  which  makes  the  whdie  area  10,000  square  yards,  this  is  equally  true 
whatever  the  fidd  is,  whether  com,  or  grass,  or  rock,  or  water ;  it  is  equally 
true  if  the  solid  pert,  the  earth  or  water,  be  removed,  for  then  it  will  be  a 
field  of  air  bounded  by  four  walls  or  hedges ;  but  suppose  the  walls  ov 
hedges  were  removed,  and  a  mark  only  left  at  eadi  comer,  still  it  would  be 
true  that  the  space  inclosed  or  bounded  by  the  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn 
between  the  four  marks,  was  10,000  square  yards  in  size.  But  the  marks 
need  not  be  there ;  you  only  want  them  while  measuring  one  side :  if  they 
were  gone,  it  would  be  equally  true  that  the  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  places  where  the  marks  had  been,  inclose  10,000  square  yards  of 
air.  But  if  there  were  no  air,  and  consequently  a  mere  void,  or  empty 
space.  It  would  be  equally  tme  that  this  space  is  of  the  size  you  had  found 
it  to  be  by  measurmg  the  distance  of  one  point  from  another,  of  one  of  the 
space's  comers  or  angles  from  another,  and  then  multiplying  that  distance 
by  itself.  In  the  same  way  it  would  be  trae,  that,  if  the  space  were  circu- 
lar, its  size,  compared  with  another  circular  space  of  half  its  diameter, 
would  be  four  times  larger ;  of  one  third  its  diameter,  nine  times  larger, 
and  of  one  fourth  sixteen  times,  and  so  on  always  m  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  diameters;  and  that  the  length  of  the  cireumforence,  fhe 
numb^  of  feet  or  yards  in  the  line  round  the  surfiace^  would  be  twice  the 
length  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  was  one  half,  thrice  the  circumference  of 
one  whose  diameter  was  one  third,  four  times  the  circumference  of  one 
whose  diameter  was  one  fourth,  and  so  cm,  in  the  simple  prpportion  of  the 
diameters.  Therefore,  every  property  which  is  proved  to  belong  to  figures 
belongs  to  them  without  the  smallest  relation  to  bodies  or  matter  of  any 
khid,  although  we  are  accustomed  only  to  see  figures  in  connexion  with 
bodies;  but  all  those  properties  would  be  equally  true,  if  no  such  thmg  as 
matter  ov  bodies  existed ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tiie  properties  of 
nwnber,  the  other  great  branch  of  the  mathematics.  When  we  speak  of 
twice  two,  and  say  it  makes  four,  we  affirm  this  without  thinking  of  two 
horses,  or  two  balls,  or  two  trees ;  but  we  assert  it  concerning  two  of  any 
thing  and  every  thing  equally.  Nay,  this  branch  of  mathematics  may  be 
said  to  apply  still  more  extensively  than  even  the  other ;  for  it  has  no  relsr 
tion  to  spaee^  which  geometry  has ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  applicable  to  cases 
where  figure  and  size  are  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Thus,  you  can  speak 
oi  Wo  dicams,  or  two  ideas,  or  two  minds,  and  can  calculate  respecting 
then  just  as  ye«i  would  respecting  so  many  bodies ;  and  the  properties  you 
find  belonging  to  numbers,  will  belong  to  those*  numbers  when  applied- to 
things  tikat  hav»no  eulTRrajd  or  visible  or  perceivable  existence,  and  cannot 
even  be  said  to  be  in  any  particular  plac4,  just  as  much  as  the  same  num- 
bera.  applied  to  aotaal  bodm  whieh  may  be  seen  and  touched. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  scienoe  which  we  are  now  going  toconsidei^, 
Nhitural  Philosophy:  This  teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of  actually 
existing  substances,  their  motions,  their  connexions  with  each  other,  and 
thnr  iBtfaeoM  <m  cue  another.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  Fftysvcs^  fh>m 
tiM  Cliedt  iwofd  signifp^g  Natwe^  though  that;  word  is  more  fiequently, 
iBieaunm  Bpeech^eoiinfld  to  oae  partMtar  toaaeh  of  the sdence^ that 
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We  have  mentioned  one  distinction  bet^ireen  Mathematics  and  NatanA 
Philosophy,  that  the  former  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  and  existeno^ 
of  hodies,  which  the  latter  entirely  does.  Another  distinction,  and  one 
closely  cotinected  with  this,  is,  that  the  truths  which  Mathematics  teach  ai^ 
are  necessarily  such, — ^they  are  truths  of  themselves,  and  wholly  indepen^ 
dent  of  facts  and  experiments,~they  depend  only  upon  reasoning ;  and  it  ii 
utterly  impossible  they  should  be  otherwise  than  true.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  the  properties  which  we  find  belong  to  numbers  and  to  figures— 3 
and  2  must  of  necessity ^  and  through  all  time,  and  in  every  place,  be  equal 
to  4 :  those  numbers  must  necessarily  be  always  divisible  by  3,  without 
leaving  any  remainder  over,  which  have  the  sums  of  the  figures  they  con* 
sist  of  divisible  by  three ;  and  circles  must  necessarily^  and  for  ever  and 
ever,  be  to  one  another,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  squares  of  their  di- 
ameters. It  cannot  be  otherwise  j  we  cannot  conceive  it  in  our  minds  txt 
be  otherwise.  No  man  can  in  his  own  mind  suppose  to  himself  that  2  and 
2  should  ever  be  more  or  less  than  4 ;  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility— «l 
contradiction  in  the  very  ideas :  and  if  stated  in  words,  those  words  would 
have  no  sense.  The  other  properties  of  number,  though  not  so  plain  at 
first  sight  as  this,  are  proved  to  be  true  by  reasoning,  every  one  step  of 
which  follows  from  the  step  immediately  before,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
80  clear  and  unavoidably,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  or  even  imagined,  to 
be  otherwise ;  the  mind  has  no  means  of  fancying  how  it  could  be  other-* 
wise :  the  final  conclusion  from  all  the  steps  of  the  reasoning  or  deuaouslr^* 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  follows  in  the  same  way  from  the  last  of  the  8t^)8,  and 
is  therefore  just  as  evidently  and  necessarily  true  as  the  first  step,  whieh  is 
always  something  self-evident ;  for  instance,  that  2  and  2  make  4,  or  thct 
the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  but  equal  tb  all  its  ports  pot  tO' 
gether.  It  is  through  this  kind  of  reasoning,  step  by  step,  from  the  most 
plain  and  evident  things,  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  other  things 
which  seem  at  first  not  true,  or  at  least  not  generally  true ;  but  when  we  do 
arrive  at  them,  we  perceive  that  they  are  just  as  true,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, as  the  first  and  most  obvious  matters ;  that  their  truth  is  absolute  and 
necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  and  self-contradictory  to  suppose 
they  ever  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  not  true,  as  to  suppose  ^at  2 
added  to  2  could  ever  make  3,  or  5,  or  100,  or  any  thing  bm  4 ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  that  4  should  ever  be  equal  to  3,  or  5,  or  160,  or  any  thing 
but  4.  To  find  out  these  reasonings,  to  pursue  them  to  their  consequences, 
and  thereby  to  discover  the  truths  which  are  not  immediately  evident,  is 
what  science  teaches  us :  but  when  the  truth  is  once  discovered,  it  is  ascer- 
tain and  plain  by  the  reasoning,  as^  the  first  truths  themselves  flnom  which 
all  the  reasoning  takes  its  rise,  on  which  it  all  depends,  and  which  require 
no  proof,  because  they  are  self-evident  at  once,  and  must  be  assented  to  the 
instant  they  are  understood. 

But  it  is  quite  different  with  the  truths  which  Natural  Philosophy  teaches. 
All  these  depend  upon  matter  of  fact ;  and  that  is  learnt  by  observation  and 
experiment,  and  never  could  be  discovered  by  reasoning  at  all.  If  a  man 
were  shut  up  in  a  room  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  might  by  thinking  dis- 
cover any  of  the  truths  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  or  geometry;  it  is  pessible 
at  least :  there  would  be  nothing  absolutely  impossible  in  his  discovering  all 
that  is  now  known  of  these  sciences ;  and  if  his  memory  were  as  good  as 
we  -are  supposing  his  judgment  and  conception  to  be,  he  might  discover  it 
all  without  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  in  a  dark  room.  But  we  eannol  diso»* 
ver  a  single  one  of  tiie  fundamental  properties  of  mattsr  withoaf  ebsarvikg 
what  goes  on  around  us,  and  tr3nng  experiments  upon  the  nature  and  mo- 
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liMt  of  bodies.  Thus,  the  man  whom  we  have  suppoiad  slrat  up,  ennM  not 
pomMy  find  out  beyond  one  or  two  of  the  very  first  properties  of  matter, 
ankd  those  only  in  a  very  few  cases ;  so  that  he  could  not  tell  if  these  weve 
general  properties  of  all  matter  or  not.  He  could  tell  that  the  objects  he 
kMiehed  in  the  dark  were  hard  and  resisted  his  touch ;  that  they  were  ei(- 
tended  and  were  solid :  that  is,  that  they  had  three  dimensions,  length, 
bmtdth,  and  thickness.  He  might  guess  that  other  things  existed  beside 
tiiose  he  felt,  and  that  those  other  tilings  resembled  what  he  felt  in  these 
pioperties;  but  he  could  know  nothing  for  certain,  and  could  not  even  con- 
jeetnie  much  beyond  this  very  hmited  number  of  qualities.  He  must  re- 
main utterly  ignorant  of  what  really  exists  in  nature,  and  of  what  proper- 
ties matter  in  general  has.  These  properties,  therefore,  we  learn  by  expe- 
lienee  $  they  are  such  as  we  know  bodies  to  have ;  they  happen  to  have 
Ihemr— they  are  so  formed  by  Divine  Providence  as  to  have  them— but  they 
might  have  been  otherwise  formed ;  the  great  Author  of  Nature  might  have 
thought  fit  to  make  all  bodies  difi<arent  in  every  respect.  We  see  that  a 
stone  dropped  from  our  hand  falls  to  the  ground :  this  is  a  fact  which  we 
can  only  know  by  experience;  before  observing  it,  we  could  not  have 
guessed  it,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  should  be  otherwise :  for  in* 
stance,  that  when  we  remove  our  hand  from  the  body  it  ebould  stand  still 
In  the  air ;  or  fly  upward,  or  go  forward,  or  backward,  or  sideways ;  there 
is  nothing  at  all  absurd,  contradictory,  or  inconceivable,  in  any  of  these 
sttpposttions;  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  any  of  them,  as  there  would 
he  in  supposing  the  stone  equal  to  half  of  itself,  or  double  of  itself;  or  both 
falhng  down  or  rising  upwards  at  once ;  or  going  to  the  right  and  the  left  at 
ene  and  the  same  time.  Our  only  reason  for  not  at  once  thinking  it  quite 
oonoeivahle  that  the  stone  should  stand  still  in  the  air,  or  fly  upwards,  is,  that 
we  have  never  seen  it  do  so,  and  have  become  accustomed  to  see  it  do 
olhanrise.  But  for  that,  we  should  at  once  think  it  as  natural  that  the 
stone  should  fly^  upwards  or  stand  still,  as  that  it  should  fall  down.  But  no 
decree  of  refleetion  for  any  length  of  time  could  accustom  us  to  think  2  and 
Sequal to  any  thing  but  4,  or  to  believe  the  whole  of  any  thmg  equal  to  a 
pait  of  itself. 

After  we  have  once,  by  observation  or  experiment,  ascertained  eertain 
things  to  exist  ui  fact,  we  may  then  reason  upon  them  by  means  of  the 
mafliematica ;  that  is,  we  may  apply  mathematics  to  our  experimental  phi* 
iosophy,  and  then  such  reasoning  becomes  absolutely  certain,  taking  the 
toidamental  ftcts  for  granted.  Thus,  if  we  find  that  a  stone  falls  in  one 
direction  when  dropped,  and  we  further  observe  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
il  (alls,  that  is,  quicker  and  quicker  every  instant  till  it  reaches  the  ground, 
we  learn  the  rule  or  the  proportion  1^^  which  the  quickness  goes  on  in- 
erasoing;  and  we  further  find,  that  if  the  same  stone  is  pushed  forward  on  a 
table,  it  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  push,  till  it  is  either  st<H>ped  by  some- 
thing, or  oomes  to  a  pause,  by  rubbing  against  the  table  and  being  hindered 
hy  the  air.  These  are  facts  which  we  learn  by  observing  and  trymg,  and 
they  might  all  have  been  difierent  if  matter  and  motion  had  been  otherwise 
constituted ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  as  they  are,  and  as  we  find  than,  we 
esa,  by  reasoning  mathematically  from  them,  find  out  many  most  curious  and 
important  trutha  depending  upon  those  facts,  and  dependhig  upon  them  not 
aocidontally,  but  of  necessity.  For  example,  we  can  find  in  what  course 
Ihe  stone  will  move^  if,  uistead  of  being  dropped  to  the  ground,  it  is  thrown 
teward;  it  will  go  in  the  curve  ahready  mentioned,  the  parabola,  somewhat 
iilMd  by  Hm  leaiBtaoe  of  the  air^  and  il  will  nm  through  that  coant  in  • 
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peeolwr  way,  wo  that  tli^ne  will  always  be  aoertam  propmrtum  betwam  Um 
time  it  takes  and  the  apace  it  movea  through^  and  the  time  it  woiiki  have 
taken,  and  the  apace  it  WQuld  have  moved  through,  had  it  dropped  from  the 
hand  in  a  straight  line  to  the  ground.  So  we  can  prove,  in  like  manner, 
what  we  before  stated  of  the  relation  between  the  distance  at  which  it  will 
come  to  the  ground,  and  the  direction  it  is  thrown  in ;  the  distanoe  being 
greatest  of  all  when  the  direction  is  half  way  between  the  level  or  horiaon- 
tel  and  the  upright  or  perpendicular.  These  are  mathematical  truths,  de- 
rived by  mathematical  reasonmg  upon  physical  grounds;  that  is^  upon 
matter  of  fad  found  to  exist  by  actual  observation  and  experiment.  The 
result,  therefore,  is  necessarily  true,  and  proved  to  be  so  hy  reasoning  <mlyi 
provided  we  have  once  ascertained  the  facts ;  but,  taken  altogether,  ihe  re- 
sult depends  partly  on  the  facts  learned  by  experiment  or  experience,  partly 
on  the  reaaoning  from  these  facts.  Thus  it  is  found  to  be  true  by  resaon- 
ing  and  necessarily  true,  that  if  the  stone  falls  in  a  certain  way  when 
unsupported,  it  must,  when  thrown  forward,  go  in  the  curve  caUed  a  pa- 
rabola, provided  there  be  no  air  to  resist :  this  is  a  necessary  or  mathema- 
lieal  truth,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise.  But  when  we  state  the 
matter  without  any  supposition,— without  any  'S/,"-~-and  say,  a  stone 
thrown  forward  goes  m  a  curve  called  a  parabola,  we  state  a  truth,.partly 
iact,  and  partly  drawn  from  reasoning  on  the  fact ;  and  it  might  be  otherr 
wise  If  the  nature  of  things  were  dijQTerent.  It  is  called  a  proposition  or 
truth  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  as  it  is  discovered  and  proved  by  m^ 
thematical  reasoning  upon  fiB«ts  in*  nature,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  pto^ 
aition  or  truth  in  the  Mixed  MaihemoHcSy  so  named  in  contradistinction  to 
Ihe  Pwre  Mathematics^  which  are  employed  m  reasonmg  npon  figures  an^ 
numbersL  The  man  in  the  dark  room  eould  never  diseover  this  truth, 
uidess  he  had  been  first  informed,  by  those  who  had  observed  the  fact,  in 
what  way  the  stone  falls  when  unsupported,  and  moves  along  the  Uib^ 
when  pushed.  These  things  he  never  could  have  found  out  by  reasoning ; 
they  are  facta,  and  he  could  only  reason  from  them  after  kanung  them  by 
hie  own  experience,  or  taking  them  on  the  credit  of  other  people's  experir 
enee.  But  having  once  so  learnt  them,  he  could  discover  hy  reasoning 
merely,  and  with  as  much  certainty  as  il  he  lived  in  dayUght,  and  saw  and 
felt  the  moving  body,  that  the  motion  is  in  a  parabola,  and  governed  hy  eei»- 
taift  nileB«  As  experiment  and  obeervaCion  are  the  great  souroca  of  our 
knowledge  of  Nature,  and  as  the  judicious  and  careful  making  of  expexi- 
menta  is  the  only  way  hy  which  her  secrets  can  be  known.  Natural  and 
Eaq[ierimentalPhik)S(^yniean one  and  the  same  thing;  mathematieal ren- 
aoning  being  applied  to  certain  branches  of  it,  particidarly  those  which  rekte 
to  motion  and  pressure. 

IK.  NATURAL  OH  EXPERIMKNTAL  SCIlWCll. 

Navvbal  Philosopht,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  has  fof  its  province 
Ae  investigation  of  the  laws  oi  matter,  that  is,  the  properties  amd  the  mo- 
tions of  matter ;  and  it  may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches«  The  fimt 
and  most  important  (which  is  sometimes,  oa  that  acoount,  called  Natural 
PMosaphy^  by  way  of  distinction,  but  more  properly  Meehameal  PMkh 
aopkf)  investigates  the  sensible  motions  of  bodies  The  second  investigates 
the  eonstittttien  andqualitiea  of  all  bodies,  and  has  variouanamest  aeoe^Uog 
to^  ita  diftsent  objaets.  It  in  called  CAsflntsiryy  if  it  teaches  the  propevtieB 
of  bodies  with  reiveQt  to  heat,  mature  witii  one  another,»  weight*  tastey  a^ 
paaianoei  and  so  forth:  Anatomy  mi.  Animal  Pks^hn*if'^^'^^^>^^^ 
iaoBd  aigniiyttg  ^  ^P^  ^  ^  M<«r«  ^  inr  «hteiM)  V  il  tuehat  .4ie 
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stmetare  and  ftinctione  of  living  bodies,  especially  the  human ;  for,  when  it 
flbows  those  of  other  animals,  we  term  it  Comparative  Anatomy;  Medi^ 
eine^  if  it  teaches  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  the  means  of  preventing  them 
and  of  restoring  health ;  ^Zoology,  (from  the  Greek  word  signifying  to 
speak  of  animalSj)  if  it  teaches  the  arrangement  or  classification  and  the 
habits  of  the  different  lower  animals ;  Botany,  (from  the  Greek  word  for 
kerbag^e,)  including  Vegetable  Physiology,  if  it  teaches  the  arrangement 
or  classification,  the  structure  and  habits  of  plants ;  Mineralogy,  including 
Oeohgy,  (from  the  Greek  words  meaning  to  speak  of  the  earth,)  if  it 
teaches  the  arrangement  of  minerals,  the  structure  of  the  masses  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  of  the  earth  composed  of  those  masses.  The  term  Na- 
tural History  is  given  to  the  three  last  branches  taken  together,  but  chiefly 
as  to  as  they  teach  the  classification  of  different  things,  or  the  observation 
of  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  various  animals,  plants,  and  in- 
animate and  ungrowing  substances  in  nature. 

But  here  we  may  make  two  general  observations.  The  frst  is,  that 
efvery  such  distribution  of  the  sciences  is  necessarily  imperfect;  for  one 
nms  unavoidably  into  another.  Thus,  Chemistry  shows  the  qualities  of 
plants  with  relation  to  other  substances,  and  to  each  other ;  and  Botany 
does  not  overlook  those  same  qualities,  though  its  chief  object  be  arrange- 
ment So  Mineralogy,  though  principally  conversant  with  classifying  me- 
tals and  earth,  yet  regards  also  their  qualities  in  respect  of  heat  and  mixture. 
So,  too,  Zoology,  beside  arranging  animals,  describes  their  structures  like 
Oconparative  Anatomy.  In  truth,  all  arrangement  and  classif3ang  depends 
upon  noting  the  things  in  which  the  objects  agree  and  differ ;  and  among 
those  thmgs  in  which  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  agree  or  differ,  must  be 
considered  the  anatomical  qualities  of  the  one,  and  the  chemical  qualities  of 
the  other.  From  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  follows  the  second  observa- 
tion, namely,  that  the  sciences  mutually  assist  each  other.  We  have  seen 
how  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  aid  Geometry,  and  how  both  the  purely  Ma- 
thematical Sciences'  aid  Mechanical  Philosophy.  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
in  like  manner,  assists,  though,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  not 
▼ery  considerably,  both  Chemistry  and  Anatomy,  especially  the  latter;  and 
Chemistry  very  greatly  assists  both  Physiology,  Medicine,  and  all  the 
branches  of  Natural  History. 

The  first  great  head,  then,  of  Natural  Science,  is  Mechanical  Philosophy ; 
and  it  consists  of  various  subdivisions,  each  forming  a  science  of  great  im- 
portance. The  most  essential  of  these,  and  which  is  indeed  fandamental, 
and  applicable  to  all  the  rest,  is  called  Dynamics,  from  the  Greek  word  sig- 
nifying pofwer  or  force,  and  it  teaches  the  laws  of  motion  in  all  its  varieties. 
The  case  of  the  stone  thrown  forward,  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
more  than  once,  is  an  example.  Another,  of  a  more  general  nature,  but 
more  diflcult  to  trace,  far  more  important  in  its  consequences,  and  of  which, 
indeed,  the  former  is  only  one  particular  case,  relates  to  the  motions  of  all 
bodies,  which  wt%  attracted  (or  influenced,  or  drawn)  by  any  power  towaids 
a  certain  point,  while  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  driven  forward,  by  some 
push  given  to  them  at  first,  and  forcing  them  onwards,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  drawn  towards  the  point.  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves 
while  so  drawn  and  so  driven,  depends  upon  the  force  it  is  pushed  with,  the 
dkeetion  it  is  pushed  in,  and  the  kind  of  power  that  draws  it  towards  the 
point;  but,  at  present,  we  are  chiefly  to  regard  the  latter  cmmmstance^  the 
•ttiaetion  towards  the  point  If  this  attraction  be  uniform,  that  is,  the  same 
Bt  all  distances  fipom  the  point,  the  body  will  move  in  a  circle,  if  one  direb- 
tkm  be  grrea  to  the  forward  push.    The  ease  with  which  we  are  best  a6- 
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qnainted  is  whea  the  force  decreasee  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  from 
tile  centre  or  point  of  attraction,  increase ;  that  is,  when  the  fbrce  is  foor 
times  less  at  twice  the  distance,  nine  times  less  at  thrice  the  distance,  six- 
teen times  less  at  four  times  the  distance,  and  so  on.  A  force  of  this  kind 
acting  on  the  body,  will  make  it  move  in  an  oval,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyper- 
bola, according  to  the  amount  or  direction  of  the  impulse,  or  forward  push, 
originally  given :  and  there  is  one  proportion  of  that  force,  which,  if  directed 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  in  which  the  central  force  draws  the  body,  will 
make  it  move  round  in  a  circle,  as  if  it  were  a  stone  tied  to  a  string  and 
iirhirled  round  the  hand.  The  most  usual  proportions  in  nature,  are  those 
which  determine  bodies  to  move  m  an  oval  or  ellipse,  the  curve  de8cril)ed 
by  means  of  a  cord  fixed  at  both  ends,  in  the  way  already  explained.  In 
this  case,  the  point  of  attraction,  the  point  towards  which  the  body  is  drawn, 
will  be  nearer  one  end  of  the  ellipse  than  the  other,  and  the  time  the  body 
will  take  to  go  round,  compared  with  the  time  any  other  body  would  take, 
moving  at  a  different  distance  from  the  same  point  of  attraction,  but  drawn 
towards  that  point  with  a  force  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  dbh 
tance,  will  bear  a  certain  proportion,  discovered  by  mathematicians,  to  the 
average  distances  of  the  two  bodies  from  the  p<$int  of  common  attraction* 
If  you  multiply  the  numbers  expressing  the  times  of  going  round,  each  by 
itself,  the  products  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  the  average 
distances  multiplied  each  by  itself,  and  that  product  again  by  the  distance. 
Thus,  if  one  body  take  two  hours,  and  is  five  yards  distant,  the  other,  being 
ten  yards  off,  will  take  something  less  than  five  hours  and  forty  minutes.* 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  truths  in  the  whole  compass  of 
science,  for  it  does  so  happen,  that  the  force  with  which  bodies  fall  towards 
the  earth,  or  what  is  caUed  their  gravity,  the  power  that  draws  or  attracts 
them  towards  the  earth,  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  Earths  centre, 
exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares,  lessening  as  the  distance  increases: 
at  two  diameters  from  the  Earth's  centre,  it  is  four  times  less  than  at  one ; 
at  three  diameters,  nine  times  less  ;  and  so  fbrth.  It  goes  on  lessening,  but 
never  is  destroyed,  even  at  the  greatest  distances  to  which  we  can  reach  by 
our  observations,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  extending  indefinitely  be- 
yond. But  by  astronomical  observations,  made  upon  the  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  upon  that  of  the  moon  for  instance,  it  is  proved  that  her 
movement  is  slower  and  quicker  at  different  parts  of  her  course,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  body's  motion  on  the  earth  woiQd  be  slower  and  quicker^  ac- 
cording to  its  distance  from  the  point  it  was  drawn  towards,  provided  it  was 
drawn  by  a  force  acting  in  the  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distanee^ 
which  we  have  frequently  mentioned ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  time  to 
the  distance  is  also  observed  to  agree  with  the  rule  above  referred  to. 
Therefore,  she  is  shown  to  be  attracted  towards  the  Earth  by  a  foroe  that 
varies  according  to  the  same  proportion  in  which  gravity  varies ;  and  lAie 
must  consequently  move  in  an  ellipse  round  the  Earth,  which  is  placed  ia  « 
point  nearer  the  one  end  than  the  other  of  that  curve.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  shown  tliat  the  Earth  moves  round  the  Sun  in  the  same  curve  line,  and  is 
drawn  towards  the  Sun  by  a  similar  force ;  and  that  all  the  other  i^ets  In 
their  courses,  at  various  distances,  follow  the  same  rule,  moving  in  ellipses^ 
and  drawn  towards  the  Sun  by  the  same  kind  of  power.  Three  of  them 
have  moons  like  the  Earth,  only  more  numerous,  for  Jupiter  has  four,  Bar 
turn  seven,  and  Herschel  six,  so  very  distant  that  we  cannot  see  them  with- 

^  ThiB  10  ejmraaaed.  mathcanatically  by  mying)  that  the  squares  of  the  timeB  are  astb* 
cubes  of  the  distances.  Mathematical  language  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  most  easily 
nndentood  of  any,  but  the  shortest  also. 
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out  the  hdp  of  ghunes ;  but  all  those  moons  moTe  round  their  prioo^al 
plenete^  ae  ours  does  round  the  Earth,  in  ovals  or  ellipsee ;  while  the  pla- 
nets, with  their  moons,  move  in  their  ovals  round  the  Sun,  like  our  own 
Earth  with  its  moos. 

But  this  power,  which  draws  them  all  towards  the  Sun,  and  regulates 
their  path  and  their  motion  round  him,  and  which  draws  the  moons  towards 
the  principal  planets,  and  regulates  their  motion  and  path  round  those  plar 
nets,  is  the  same  with  the  gravity  by  which  bodies  fall  towards  the  earth, 
being  attracted  by  it  Therefore,  the  whole  of  Ihe  heavenly  bodies  are  kept 
in  their  places,  and  wheel  round  the  Sun,  by  the  same  mflnenoe  or  power 
that  makes  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  usual  to  call  the  Sun,  and  the  planets  which  with  their  moons  move 
round  him,  (eleven  in  number,  including  the  four  lately  discovered  and  the 
one  discovered  by  Herschel,)  the  Solar  System  ;  because  they  are^a  class 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  fa  apart  from  the  innumerable  Fixed  Stars,  and  so 
near  each  other,  as  to  exert  a  perc^tible  influence  on  one  another,  and  thus 
to  be  connected  together. 

The  Cornets  belong  to  the  same  system,  according  to  this  manner  of 
viewing  the  subject  They  are  bodies  which  move  in  elliptical  paths,  but 
lar  longer  and  narrower  than  the  curves  in  which  the  Earth  and  the  other 
pkmets  and  their  moons  roll.  Our  curves  are  not  mueh  less  round  than 
eindes ;  the  paths  of  the  comets  are  long  and  narrow,  so  as,  in  many  plaeeis 
to  be  more  nearly  straight  lines  than  cireles.  They  differ  from  the  planets 
and  their  moons  in  another  respect }  they  do  not  depend  on  the  Sun  for  the 
ligfai  they  give,  as  our  Moon  plainly  does,  being  dark  when  the  Earth  comes 
between  her  and  the  Sun  -,  and  as  the  other  planets  do^  those  of  them  that 
are  nearer  the  Sun  than  we  are,  being  dark  when  they  come  between  us  and 
him,  appearing  to  pass  across  his  surface.  But  the  comets  give  light  always 
of  themselves,  being  apparently  vast  bodies  heated  red-hot  by  coming  in 
thdr  cpurse  far  nearer  the  Sun  than  the  nearest  of  the  planets  ever  do. 
Their  motion,  when  near  the  Sun,  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  pla- 
nets;  they  both  approach  him  much  nearw,  retreat  from  him  to  much 
greater  distances,  and  take  much  longer  time  in  going  round  him  than  any 
of  the  planets  do.  Yet  ev^  these  comets  are  subject  to  the  same  great  law 
oC  gravitation,  which  regulates  the  motions  of  the  planets.  Their  year,  the 
time  they  take  to  revolve,  is  in  some  cases  76^  in  others  136^  in  others  80G 
of  our  years ;  their  distance  is  a  hundred  times  our  distanee  when  fiurthest 
Qgj  and  not  a  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  our  distance  when  nearest  the  Sun  ^ 
their  swiftest  motion  is  above  twelve  times  swifter  than  ours^  although  ours 
is  a  hundred  and  forty  times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball's ;  yet  their  path  is 
a  curve  of  the  same  kind  with  ours,  though  longer  and  flatter,  difierkig  in 
lis  fDrmation  only  as  one  oval  differs  from  another  by  the  string  you  draw 
it  with  having  the  ends  fixed  at  two  points  more  distant  frmn  each  other : 
•oneequently  the  Sun,  bemg  in  one  of  those  points,  is  much  nearer  the'end 
9i  the  path  the  comet  moves  in,  than  he  is  near  the  end  of  oux  path.  Theiv 
motion,  too,  follows  the  same  rule,  bemg  swifter  the  nearer  tiie  Sua:  the 
attnetion  of  the  Sun  for  Hiern  varies  according  to  the  square  of  the  di»* 
f  being  four  times  less  at  twice  the  distance,  nine  times  less  at  thrice^ 
i  so  on ;  and  the  proportion  between  the  times  of  revolving  and  the  die- 
I  is  exactly  the  same,  in  the  case  of  those  remote  bodies,  as  in  thai  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Earth.  One  law  prevails  iyf&r  all,  and  regnlale»  their 
motions  as  wdl  as  our  own ;  it  is  the  gravity  of  the  comets  towards  the 
fliBi,  and  they,  like  our  own  Earth  and  Moon,  whed  round  him  hi  boond- 
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Um  spaoe^  dntwn  by  the  same  force,  acting  by  the  same  rule,  which  mhm 
a  8tone  Mi  when  dropped  from  the  hand. 

The  more  full  and  accurate  our  observations  are  upon  thoee  heavenly  bo- 
dies, the  better  we  find  all  their  motions  agreeing  with  this  great  doctrine ; 
although,  no  doubt,  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  beside  the 
force  that  draws  them  to  the  different  centres.  Thus^  while  the  moon  m 
drawn  by  the  Earth,  and  the  Earth  by  the  Sun,  the  Moon  is  also  drawn  di- 
rectly by  the  Sun ;  and  while  Jupiter  is  drawn  by  the  Sun,  so  are  his  moons ; 
and  both  Jupiter  and.liiB  moons  are  drawn  by  Saturn :  nay,  as  this  power 
of  gravitation  is  quite  universal,  and  as  no  body  can  attract  or  draw  anothinr 
without  being  itself  drawn  by  that  other,  the  Earth  is  drawn  by  the  Moon, 
while  the  Moon  is  drawn  by  the  Earth ;  and  the  Sun  is  attracled  by  the  pla- 
nets which  he  draws  towards  himself.  These  mutual  attractions  give  rise 
to  many  ^deviations  from  the  simple  line  of  the  ellipse,  and  produce  many 
urregularitieB  in  the  simple  calculation  of  the  times  and  motions  of  the  bodies 
that  compose  the  System  of  the  Universe.  But  the  ertraordinary  powers 
of  investigation  applied  to  the  subject  by  the  modem  improvemei»is  in  Mar 
thematics,  have  enabled  us  at  length  to  reduce  even  the  greatest  of  itiie  irre- 
gularities to  order  and  system;  and  to  unfold  one  of  the  moat  wonderful 
truths  in  all  science,  namely,  that  by  certain  necessary  consequences  of  the 
simple  fact  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  rests — ^the  proportion  of  the  at- 
tractive  forces  to  the  distances  at  which  it  operates— all  the  irregularities 
which  at  first  seemed  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  system,  and  to  make  the 
appearances  depart  from  the^  doctrine,  are  themselves  subject  to  a  certain 
fixed  rule,  and  can  pever  go  beyond  a  particular  point,  but  must  begin  to 
lessen  when  they  have  slowly  reached  that  point,  and  must  then  lessen  unlil 
they  reach  another  point,  when  they  begin  again  to  increase ;  and  so  on  for^ 
ever.  Nay,  so  perfect  is  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  S3nrtem,  and  so  aoen* 
rately  does  It  depend  upon  mathematical  principles,  that  irregularities,  or 
rather  apparent  deviations,  have  been  discovered  by  mathoomtical  reaaoniiig 
before  astronomers  had  observed  them,  and  then  their  existence  has  been 
ascertained  by  observation,  and  found  to  agree  precisely  with  the  results  ef 
calculation.*  Thus,  the  planets  move  hi  ovals,  from  gravity,  the  power 
that  attracts  them  towards  the  Sun,  combined  with  the  original  impulse 
they  received  forwards;  and  the  disturbing  forces  are  continually  varying 
the  course  of  the  curves  or  ovals,  making  them  bulge  out  in  the  middle,  as 
it  were,  on  the  sad^  though  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  ellipsa  The  oval  thus  bulging,  its  breadth  increases  by  a  very  small 
quantity  yearly  and  daily ;  and  afier  a  certain  large  number  of  yean,  the 
bulging  becomes  as  great  as  it  ever  can  be :  then  the  alteration  takes  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  the  curve  gradually  flattens  as  it  had  bulged;  ti]l,mitho 
same  number  of  years  which  it  took  to  bulge,  it  becomes  as  flat  as  it  evercan 
be,  and  then  it  begins  to  bulge  again,  and  so  on  forever. 

And  so,  toO)  of  every  other  diaturbanoe  and  irregularity  in  the  systtnt 
what  at  first  appears  to  be  some  departuse  from  the  rule,  when  more  Mtf 

*  The  application  of  Mathematics  to  ChemiBtrv,  haa  alr^idy  produced  a  great  change 
fathat  acieiice,  and  ia  cakolated  to  produce  Btili  greater  improTemenis.  It  maybeal- 
•HMi  oerlaiiUjr  reohoned  upon  aa  the  wmrce  of  new  diacoverieB,  made  by  induotion  after 
themathematiciareaaonin^haagiYeBtheauggeetion^  The  learnad  reader  wiUnroah* 
that  we  alhide  to  the  beautiftd  doctrine  of  I>c!lnite  or  AIuI^/Vot^  Totaka 

aa  eocample  9  the  ^bability  of  an  oxide  of  areenic  being  discoTenxT  ia  impreMed  upon 
mlom  the  compowtion  of  araenloua  and  arawiic  acidi»  in  whfch  the  ozygvn  ia  ai  2  to  3 } 
and  therefore  we  mav  eiqpect  to  find  a  compound  of  the  aame  baaiv  with  the  QS^ffMi  m 
OBBty.    The  eztraoroinary  action  of  chlorine  and  ita  conqpounds  on  light  leads  qs  iomt- 
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examiiied,  turns  out  to  be  only  a  consequence  of  it,  or  the  result  of  a  more 
general  arrangement  springing  from  the  principle  of  Gravitation ;  an  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  rule  itself,  and  the  apparent  or  supposed  exception, 
both  form  parts. 

The  power  of  Gravitation,  which  thus  regulates  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe,  is  found  to  rule  each  member  or  branch  of  it  separately.  Thus,  it 
is  d^nonstrated  that  the  Tides  of  the  ocean  are  caused  by  the  gravitation 
which  attracts  the  water  towards  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  and  the  figure  both  of 
our  Earth  and  of  such  of  the  other  bodies  as  have  a  spinning  motion  round 
their  axis,  is  determined  by  gravitation  combined  with  that  motion :  ihey 
are  all  flattened  towards  the  ends  of  the  axis  they  spin  upon,  and  bulge  out 
towards  the  middle. 

The  great  discoverer  of  the  principle  on  which  all  these  truths  rest,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  certainly  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  ever  lived, 
concluded,  by  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  motion  and  matter,  that  this 
flattening  must  take  place  in  our  globe :  every  one  before  his  time  had 
believed  the  Earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere  or  globe,  chiefly  from  observing 
the  round  shadow  which  it  casts  on  the  moon  in  eclipses ;  and  it  was  many 
years  after  his  death  that  the  accuracy  of  his  opmion  was  proved  by  mea- 
surements on  the  Earth's  surface,  and  by  the  dif^rent  weight  and  attraction 
of  bodies  at  the  equator,  where  it  bulges,  and  at  the  poles,  where  it  is  flat- 
tened. The  improvement  of  telescopes  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  same 
(iMt  with  respect  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Beside  unfolding  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  and  figures 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  forming  our  Solar  System,  Astronomy  consists  in 
calculations  of  the  places,  times,  and  eclipses,  of  those  bodies,  and  their 
moons  or  satellites^  (from  a  Latin  word,  signifying  an  attendunt,)  and  in 
obflervations  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  which  are  innumerable  assemblages  of  bo- 
dies, not  moving  round  the  Sun  as  our  Earth  and  the  other  planets  do,  nor 
receiving  the  light  they  shine  ynth  from  his  light :  but  shining  as  the  Sun 
and  the  Comets  do,  with  a  light  of  their  own,  and  placed,  to  all  appearance, 
immoveable,  at  immense  distances  from  our  world,  that  is,  from  our  Sola^ 
System.  Each  of  them  is  probably  the  sun  of  some  other  system  like  our 
own,  composed  of  planets  and  their  moons  or  satellites ;  but  so  extremely 
distant  from  us,  that  they  all  are  seen  by  us  like  one  point  of  faint  light,  as 
you  see  two  lamps,  placed  a  few  inches  asunder,  only  like  one,  when  you 
view  them  a  great  way  oflf.  The  number  of  the  Fixed  Stars  is  prodigious : 
erven  to  the  naked  eye  they  are  very  numerous,  about  9000  being  thus  visi- 
ble ;  but  when  the  heavens  are  viewed  through  the  telescope,  stars  become 
visible  in  numbers  wholly  incalculable :  2000  are  diA»vereid  in  one  of  the 
small  collections  of  a  few  visible  stars  called  Constellations;  nay,  what 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  only  a  light  cloud,  as  the  Milky  Way,  ^en 
viewed  through  the  telescope,  proves  to  be  an  assemblage  of  innumerable 
Fixed  Stars,  each  of  them,  in  all  likelihood  a  sun  and  a  system  like  the  rest, 
though  at  an  immeasurable  distance  fh>m  ours. 

The  size,  and  motions,  and  distances,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  such  till- 
to  exceed  the  power  of  ordinary  imagination,  from  any  comparison  with 
the  smaller  things  we  see  around  us.  The  Earth's  diameter  is  nearly  8000 
miles  in  length ;  but  the  Sun's  is  above  880,000  miles,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Sun  is  above  1,300,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth.  The  pknet 
Jupiter,  which  looks  like  a  mere  speck,  from  his  vast  distance,  is  nearly 
WOO  times  hu-ger  ttam  the  Earth.  Our  distance  from  the  Sun  is  above  95 
million^  of.  miles  j  but  Jupiter  is  400  millions,  and  Saturn  900  miUions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  Sun.    The  rate  at  which  the  Earth  moves  round  ttie 
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Sun  id  08,000  miles  an  honr,  or  140  times  swifter  than  the  moti<fti  iyf  H 
cannon-ban ;  and  the  planet  Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  Sun,  moT^  stiU 
quicker,  neariy  110,000  miles  an  hour.  We,  upon  the  Earth's  surfjuse^ 
beside  being  carried  round  the  Sunj  move  round  the  Estrth'fi  alis  by  the  ro- 
tatory or  spinning  motion  which  it  has ;  so  that  every  2i  hours  w6  move  in 
this  manner  near  14,000  miles,  beside  moving  round  the  Sun  ftbcA^e  1,600,000 
miles.  These  motions  and,  distances,  however,  prodigidus  as  they  are,  seem: 
as  nothing  compared  to  those  of  the  comets,  one  of  which,  when  fiirthest 
from  the  Sun,  is  11,200  millions  of  miles  from  him ;  and  when  nearest  the 
Sun,  flies  at  the  amazing  rate  6{  880,000  miles  an  hour.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
calculated  its  hedt  at  2000  times  that  of  red-hot  iron  $  and  that  it  would  take 
thousands  of  years  to  cool.  But  the  distance  of  the  Fixed  Stars  is  yet  more 
vast !  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  400,000  times  further  frdm  us  than  we 
are  from  the  Sun,  that  is,  3^  millions  of  millions  of  niiles ;  so  that  a  cannori 
ball  would  take  near  nine  mlUidtis  of  years  to  reach  one  of  liiem,  supposing 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  pursuing  its  course  thither.  As'  light 
takes  about  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  reach  us  from  the  Sun,  it  would 
be  above  six  years  in  coming  from  one  of  those  stars ;  but  the  calculations 
of  later  astronomers  prove  some  stars  to  be  so  fat  distant,  that  their  light 
must  take  centuries  before  it  can  reach  us ;  so  that  every  particle  of  light 
which  enters  our  eyes  left  the  star  it  comes  from  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

Astronomers  have,  by  means  of  their  excellent  glasses,  aided  by  Geome^ 
try  and  calculation,  been  able  to  observe  not  only  stars,  planets,  and  their 
satellites,  invisible  to  the  naked  eycj  but  to  measure  the  height  of  mountains 
in  the  Moon,  by  observations  of  the  Shadows  which  those  eminences  cast  on 
her  surface;  and  they  have  discovered  volcanoes^  or  burning  mountains^  m 
the  same  body. 

The  tables,  which  they  have  by  the  like  means  been  enabled  to  fbnh  di 
Xha  heavenly  motions,  are  of  great  use  in  navigation.  By  me&ns  of  thd 
e<ilipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  by  the  tables  of  the  Moon's  motions,  wel 
can  ascertidn  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea ;  for  the  observation  of  the  Siiii'b 
height  at  mid->day  gives  the  l<Uitude  of  the  place,  that  is,  its  distance  from 
the  equinoctial  or  equator,  the  Mrie  |)a88ing  through  the  middle  of  the  Earth's 
surface,  equally  distant  from  both  poles;  and  these  tabl^,  with  the  obser- 
vations of  the  satellites,  or  moons,  give  the  distance  east  and  west  of  the  olH  - 
servatory  for  which  the  tables  are  calculated— called  the  longitude  <f(  thti 
place :  consequently,  the  mariner  can  thus  tell  nearly  in  what  part  of  the 
oceaii  he  is,  how  feur  he  has  sailed  frt)m  his  port  of  departure,'  and  hbw  fnt  • 
he  must  sail,  and  in  What  direction,  ta  gain  the  port  of  his  destinatldn.  The 
advantage  of  this  knowledge  is  therefore  manifest  in  the  common  a^irs  of 
life ;  hut  it  sinks  into  insignificance  cbmparfd  with  the  vtat  ettent  of  those 
views  which  the  eontemplatioh^  of  the  science  afibrd,  of  numbel'less  worldA 
filling  the  immensity  of  space,  and  all  kept  in  their  places,  and  lidjusted  iif 
their  prodigious  motions,  by  the  same  simple  principle,  mid«r  the  guidance* 
of  an  all-wise  and  all-p<owerful  Creator; 

We  have  been  considering  the  application  of  Dynamics  to  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  forms  the  science  of  Phyaicdl  Astronomy,  The 
application  ofpjmamics  to  the  calculation,  production,  and  direction,  of  mo- 
tion, forms  the  science  of  Mechanics^  sometimes  called  Practical  Mechor 
ndcs,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  general  use  of  the  word,  which  eom-^ 
prebends  every  thing  that  relates  to  motion  and  force.  The  ftmdainental 
prmciple  of  the  science,  upon  which  it  nmhily  depends,  flows  immediately 
f  Pom  a  property  of  Ihe  en-de  already  mentianed,  and  wldch,  perbh|»,  ap^ 
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p^avj^  at  ibe  moment  of  little  value^that  the  kiigths  of  didorueiapro- 
portion  to  their  diameters.  Observe  how  upon  this  simple  truth  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  contrivances  are  built  by  which  the  power  of  man  is  in- 
creased) as  £k  80  solid  matter  assists  him  in  extending  it ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  doctrines,  too,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  explain  the  volun- 
tary motions  of  animals,  as  far  as  these  depend  upon  their  own  bodies* 
There  can  be  nothing  more  instructive  in  showing  the  importance  and  fruit- 
fulnesB  of  scientific  truths,  however  trivial  and  forbidding  they  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  For  it  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  property  of  the 
circle,  that  if  a  rod  of  iron,  or  beam  of  wood,  or  any  other  solid  material,  be 
placed  on  a  point,  or  pivot,  so  that  it  may  move  as  the  arms  of  a  balance  do 
round  its  centre,  or  a  see-saw  board  does  round  its  prop^  the  two  ends  will 
go  through  parts  of  circles,  each  proportioned  to  that  arm  of  the  beam  to 
which  it  belongs:  the  two  circles  will  be  equal  if  the  pivot  is  in  the  centre 
or  middle  point  of  the  beam ;  but  if  it  is  nearer  one  end  than  the  other,  say 
three  times,  that  end  will  go  through  a  ciroulai  space,  or  arch,  three  timea 
shorts  than  the  circular  space  the  other  end  goes  through  in  the  same  time. 
Uy  then)  the  end  of  the  long  beam  goes  through  three  times  the  space,  it 
must  move  with  three  times  the  swiftness  of  the  ^ort  beam's  end,  since 
both  move  in  the  same  time ;  and  therefcnre  any  ioroe  applied  to  the  long 
end  must  overcome  the  resistance  of  three  times  that  force  applied  at  the 
opposite  end,  since  the  two  ends  move  in  contrary  directions :  hence,  one 
pound  placed  at  the  long  end  would  balance  three  pUced  at  the  short  end. 
The  b^on  we  have  been  supposing  is  called  a  Lever j  and  the  same  rule 
must  evidently  hold  for  all  proportions  of  the  lengths  of  its  arms.  If,  then, 
the  lever  be  seventeen  feet  long,  and  the  pivot,  or  fulcrum^  (as  it  is  called, 
from  a  Latin  word,  signifying  support,)  be  a  foot  from  one  end,  an  ounce 
placed  on  the  other  end  will  balance  a  pound  placed  on  the  near  end ;  and 
the  least  additional  weight,  or  the  slightest  puc^  or  pressure  on  the  far  end, 
so  loaded,  will  make  the  pound  weight  on  the  other  move  upwards.  Uj  in- 
stead of  an  ounce,  we  place  upon  the  end  of  the  long  arm  the  short  arm  of 
a  second  beam  or  lever  supported  by  a  fulcrum,  one  ibot  from  it,  and  then 
place  the  long  arm  of  this  second  lever  upon  the  short  arm  of  a  third  lever, 
whose  fulcrum  is  one  foot  fr<Ma  it  j  and  if  we  put  on  the  end  of  this  third 
lever's  long  arm  an  ounce  weight,  that  ounce  will  move  upwards  a  pound 
on  the  second  levo-'s  long  arnii  and  this  moving  upwards  will  cause  the 
short  arm  to  force  downwards  sixteen  pounds  at  the  long  end  of  the  first 
lever,  which  will  make  the  short  end  of  the  first  lever  move  upwards,  though 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  be  laid  on  it :  the  same  thing  continuing, 
a  poond  on  the  long  arm  of  the  third  lever  will  move  a  ton  and  three  quar- 
ters on  the  short  arm  of  the  first  lever ;  that  is,  will  balance  it,  so  that  the 
slightest  pressure  witli  the  finger,  or  a  touch  from  a  child's  hand,  will  move 
as  much  as  two  horses  can  draw.  The  lever  is  called,  <m  this  account,  a 
mechanicai  poy>er  /  and  there  are  five  other  mechanical  powers,  of  most  of 
which  its  properties  form  the  foundation ;  indeed,  they  have  all  been  re- 
solved into  combinations  of  levers.  The  pulley  seems  the  most  difficult  to 
reduce  under  the  principle  of  the  lever.  Thus,  the  wheel  and  axle  is  only 
akrer  moving  round  an  axle,  and  always  retaining  the  efiect  gained  during 
every  part  of  the  motion,  by  means  of  a  rope  wound  round  the  butt  ^d  of 
the  axle  i  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  being  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the 
half  diaaeler  of  the  axle  its  short  arm.  By  a  combination  of  levers,  wheels, 
poUeySf  en  great  an  increase  of  force  is  obtained,  that,  but  for  the  obstrue- 
tkm  fron  frktiooy  and  the  rasifltaiiiee  of  the  av ,  & 
thaeftotef  the  waUeit  fiNroa  thm  nnkiidiedi  and  to  this  fandamenlil 
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pffnd^e^  AHdikMdes,  ene  of  the  most  ilhistriooB  muthiniMiiriim  •£  nw- 
mnt  tinicNi,  reTerred,  when  he  boasted,  that  if  he  otdf  had  a  pirot  or  M- 
cram  whereon  he  might  rest  hia  machinery,  he  oonld  moTe  die  earth* 
Upon  00  aimple  a  truth,  assisted  by  the  aid  detiyed  from  other  sources,  reats 
the  whole  fabiie  of  mechanical  power,  whether  for  raising  weights,  or  elear- 
ing  rocks,  or  pumping  up  rivers  from  the  bowels  of  the  eart)i ;  or,  m  afaor^ 
performing  any  of  those  works  to  which  human  strength,  even  angmented 
by  the  help  of  the  animals  whom  Providence  has  subdued  to  our  use,  would 
prove  altogether  inadequate. 

The  application  of  D3mamic8  to  tlie  pressure  and  motioBs  of  fluids,  eon- 
stitutes  a  science  which  receives  different  appdlations  according  as  the  fluids 
are  heavy  and  liquid  like  water,  or  light  and  invisible,  like  air.  in  the 
former  case  it  is  called  BydrodyruLmics,  from  the  Greek  words  eignilying 
water  and  power,  or  force  ;  in  the  latter  Pneumatics,  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  bre€Ah  or  air  ;  and  Hydrodjmaraics  is  divided  into  Hydrostatics, 
which  treats  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  liquids,  from  the  Greek  words 
for  balancing  of  water;  and  Hydraulics,  which  treats  of  &eir  notion, 
from  the  Greek  name  for  certain  musical  instruments  played  with  water  in 
pipes. 

The  discoveries  to  which  experiments  upon  the  pressure  and  motion  of 
fluids,  aided  by  mathematical  reasoning,  have  led,  are  of  the  gfeatest  im- 
portance, whether  we  regard  their  application  to  practical  purposes,  or  their 
use  for  explaining  the  appearances  in  nature,  or  their  singularity  as  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  contem^ati<Hi.  When  it  is  found  that  the  pressure  of  war 
ter  or  any  other  liquid  upon  the  surface  that  contains  it,  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  proportioned  to  its  bulk,  but  only  to  the  height  at  which  it  stands,  so 
that  a  long  small  pipe,  containing  a  pound  or  two  of  the  fluid,  will  give  the 
pressure  erf  twenty  or  thirty  tons ;  ney,  of  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  if  its 
length  be  increased,  and  its  bore  lessened,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  we  are  not  only  aetonisked  at  so  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  a  property  of  matter,  but  we  straightway  perceive  one  of  the 
great  agents  employed  in  the  vast  operations  of  nature,  in  which  the  most 
trifling  means  are  used  to  work  the  mightiest  ^ects.  We  likewise  learn  to 
guard  against  many  serious  nusckiefs  in  our  own  works,  and  to  apply  safely 
and  usefully  a  power  calculated,  aoeording  as  it  is  directed,  €(lther  to  pro- 
duce uiflxMinded  devastation,  or  to  render  the  most  beneficial  service. 

Nor  are  the  dificoveries  relatiujg  to  the  Air  less  interesting  in  themsetves, 
and  lees  applical^e  to  important  uses.  It  is  an  agent,  though  invisible,  as 
powerful  as  Water,  in  the  operations  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  Sxperi- 
raents  of  a  simple  and  decisii^  ni^re  rtiow  the  amount  of  its  pressure  to  be 
bcNween  14  and  16  pounds  on  every  square  hich ;  but,  like  all  other  fluids,  it 
presses  equally  in  every  <lireetion  ,*  so  tiiat  thougii,  on  one  hand,  41mm  is  a 
pressure  downwards  of  above  290  pounds,  yet  this  is  exaetly  balanced  by  «n 
equal  pressure  upwards,  from  the  air  pressing  round  and  getting  bi^pw. 
If,  however,  the  air  on  one  side  be  removed,  the  whc^e  pressure  from  the 
other  acts  unbatenced.  Henee  the  ascent  of  water  m  pumps,  whioh  suok 
out  the  air  from  a  barrel,  and  allow  the  pressure  upon  tiie  water  to  foreeit 
up  82  or  88  feet,  that  body  of  water  being  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  atrap- 
sphere.  Henoethe  asoentof  themercur^^in  thebaromelerisonly  38or^ 
inches,  mereurybmg  between  18  and  14  times  heavier  than  water,  flenee, 
too,  the  raetisn  of  ttie  fAeam-engine  ,•  the  piston  of  wMeh,  viitil  thodis«Bt 
fsree  of  steam  was  implied,  ns6d  to  be  pressefl  downwtfrds  bf  4he  weiglit  4f 
tiie  ttMe^pbcM  flmn  nboire,  att  air  iMiag  TCoiMd  IM^ 
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with  ftaaiii,  aad  then  suddenly  cooling  and  converting  that  steam  into  wa^ 
ter,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  in  the  space  it  had  occupied.  Hence,  too,  the 
power  which  some  animals  possess  of  walking  along  the  perpendicular  surr 
faces  of  walls,  and  even  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  by  squeezing  out  the  air  be- 
tween the  inside  of  their  feet  and  the  wall,  and  thus  being  supported  by  the 
pressuie  of  the  air  against  the  outside  of  their  feet. 

The  science  of  Optics^  (from  the  Greek  word  for  seeing^)  which  teaches 
ihe  nature  of  light,  and  of  the  sensation  conveyed  by  it,  presents,  of  its^, 
a  field  of  unbounded  extent  and  interest.  To  it  the  arts,  and  the  other  sci- 
ences, owe  those  most  useful  instruments  which  have  enabled  us  at  once  to 
examine  the  minutest  parts  of  the  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
and  to  calculate  the  size  and  the  motions  of  the  most  remote  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  But  as  an  object  of  learned  curiosity,  nothing  can  be  more  singular 
tiian  the  fundamental  truth  discovered  by  tlie  genius  of  Newton — that  the 
light,  which  we  call  white,  is  in  fact  composed  of  all  the  colours,  blended  in 
certain  proportions ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  that  astonishing  conjecture  of  his 
unrivalled  sagacity,  by  which  he  descried  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
diamond,  and  its  belonging,  against  all  appearance  of  probabihty,  to  the 
class  of  oily  substances,  from  having  observed,  that  it  stood  among  them, 
Wid  fiir  removed  from  all  crystals,  in  the  degree  of  its  action  upon  light ;  a 
pox^ecture  turned  into  certainty  by  discoveries  made  a  century  afterwards. 

To  a  man  who,  for  original  genius  and  strong  natural  sense,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  being  named  aAer  this  illustrious  sage,  we  owe  the  greater  part 
of  Electrical  science.  It  treats  of  the  peculiar  substance,  resembling  both 
light  and  heat,  which,  by  rubbing,  is  found  to  be  produced  in  a  certain  class 
of  bodies,  as  glass,  wax,  silk,  amber ;  and  to  be  conveyed  easily  or  conducted 
through  others,  as  wood,  metals,  water ;  and  it  has  received  the  name  of 
Electricity,  from  the  Greek  word  for  amber.  Dr.  Franklin  discovered  that 
this  is  the  same  matter  which,  when  collected  in  the  clouds,  and  conveyed 
from  them  to  the  earth,  we  call  lightning,  and  whose  noise,  in  darting 
through  the  air,  is  thunder.  The  observation  of  some  movements  in  the 
limbs  of  a  dead  frog  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  Animal  Electricity,  t)r 
Palvanism,  as  it  was  at  first  called  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer ;  and 
which  has  of  late  years  given  birth  to  improvements  that  have  changed  the 
iace  of  chemical  philosophy ;  affording  a  new  proof  how  few  there  are  of 
the  processes  of  nature  incapable  of  repaying  the  labour  we  bestow  in  pa- 
tiently and  diligently  examining  them.  It  is  to  the  results  of  the  remark 
accidentally  made  upon  the  twitching  in  the  frog's  leg,  not,  however,  hastily 
dismissed  and  forgotten,  but  treasured  up  and  pursued  through  many  an 
elaborate  experiment  and  calculation,  that  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with 
the  ext?aordiuary  metal,  liquid  like  mercury,  lighter  than  water,  aad  more 
inflammable  than  phosphorus,  which  forms,  when  it  bums  by  mere  expo- 
^reure  to  the  air,  one  of  the  salts  best  known  in  commerce,  and  the  principal 
ingredient  in  s^tpetre. 

In  order  to  explain  the  nature  and  objects  of  those  branches  of  Natural 
Science  more  or  less  connected  with  the  mathematics,  some  details  were 
necessary,  as  without  them  it  was  difficult  immediately  to  perceive  their  im- 
portance) <^d,  as  it  were,  relish  the  kind  of  instruction  which  they  afford. 
But  )))e  imme  pourse  need  not  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  other  branches. 
TbA  ^ue  and  the  interest  of  chemistry  is  at  once  perceived,  when  it  is 
known  to  teach  the  nature  of  all  bodies ;  the  relations  of  simple  substances 
lo  heat  and  to  one  another,  or  their  combinations  together ;  the  composition 
ofihoieivhichnatareprodu^sesinaoompouQdstQte;  and  the  application  pf 
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Ihe  whole  to  the  arts  and  manufactares.  Some  branchee  of  philoaophy, 
again,  are  chiefly  useful  and  interesting  to  particular  classes,  as  surgeons 
and  physicians.  Others  are  easily  understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mechanics  and  Chemistry,  of  which  they  are  applications  and  ex- 
amples ;  as  those  which  teach  the  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  changes  it 
has  undergone ;  the  motions  of  the  muscles,  and  the  structure  of  the  parts 
of  animids;  the  qualities  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  and  that  de- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  treats  of  soils,  manure,  and  machinery. 
Other  branches  are  only  collections  of  facts,  highly  curious  and  useful  in- 
deed, but  which  any  one  who  reads  or  listens,  perceives  as  clearly,  and  com- 
prehends as  readily,  as  the  professed  student  To  this  class  belongs  Natural 
History,  in  so  far  as  it  describes  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  that  department  of  Agriculture  which  treats  of  cattle  and  their 
management 

IV.  APPLICATION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  TO  THE  ANIMAL 
AND  VEGETABLE  WORLD. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  the  advantages  of  Philosophy, 
its  tendency  to  enlarge  the  mmd,  as  well  as  to  interest  it  agreeably,  and 
«ffi>rd  pure  and  solid  gratification,  a  few  instances  may  be  given  of  the  sin- 
gular truths  brought  to  light  by  the  application  of  Mathematical,  Mecha- 
nical, and  Chemical  knowledge  to  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants  j  and 
jKime  examples  may  be  added  of  the  more  ordinary  and  easy,  but  scarcely 
less  interesting  observations,  made  upon  those  habits,  without  the  aid  of  Ihe 
profounder  aciences. 

We  may  remember  the  curve  Ime  which  mathematicians  call  a  Cycloid. 
It  is  the  path  which  any  pomt  of  a  circle,  moving  along  a  pluie,  and  round 
its  centre,  traces  in  the  air ;  so  that  the  nail  on  the  felly  of  a  cart  wheel 
moves  in  a  Cycloid,  as  the  cart  goes  along,  and  as  the  wheel  itself  both 
turns  round  its  axle,  and  is  carried  along  the  ground.  Now  this  curve  has 
certain  properties  of  a  peculiar  and  very  singular  kind  with  respect  to  mo- 
tion* One  is,  that  if  any  body  whatever  moves  in  a  cycloid  by  its  own 
WMght  or  swing,  together  with  some  other  force  acting  upon  it  all  the  while, 
it  will  go  through  all  distances  of  the  same  curve  in  exactly  the  same 
time ;  and,  accordingly,  pendulums  have  sometimes  been  contrived  to  swing 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shall  describe  cycloids,  or  curves  very  near  cy- 
cloids, and  thus  move  in  equal  times,  whether  they  go  through  a  long  or  a 
short  part  of  the  same  curve.  Again,  if  a  body  is  to  descend  f pom  any  one 
point  to  any  other,  not  in  the  perpendicular,  by  means  of  some  force  acting 
on  it  together  with  its  weight,  the  line  in  which  it  will  go  the  quickest  of  all 
will  be  the  cycloid  $  not  the  straight  line,  though  that  is  the  shortest  of  all 
lines  which  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  points ;  nor  any  other  curve 
whatever,  though  many  are  much  flatter,  and  therefore  shorter  than  the  cy- 
cloid— ^but  the  cycloid,  which  is  longer  than  many  of  them,  is  yet,  of  all 
curved  or  straight  lines  which  can  be  drawn,  the  one  the-  body  wiU  mol^e 
through  in  the  shortest  time.  Suppose,  again,  that  the  body  is  to  move  fh>m 
one  point  to  another,  by  its  weight  and  some  other  force  acting  together,  but 
to  go  through  a  certain  space — as  a  hundred  yards — the  way  it  must  take 
to  do  this,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  is  by  moving  in  a  cycloid ;  or  the 
length  of  a  hundred  yards  must  be  drawn  into  a  cycloid,  and  ^en  the  body 
wiU  descend  through  the  hundred  yards  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  could  go 
the  same  distance  in  any  other  path  whatever.  Now  it  is  believed  that 
^irdfl,  as  the  Eagle,  which  build  m  the  rocks,  drop  or  fly  down  from  hei^t 
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10  hei^t  m  tiu8  oourae;  It  is  impoesible  to  make  voy  aocwate  ofwepm- 
tioBS  of  their  flight  tod  path ;  but  there  is  a  general  msenddaace  betweea 
the  pourse  they  take  and  the  cycloid,  which  halted  ingemoiumen  to  adopt 
this  opinion. 

If  we  have  a  certain  quantity  of  any  substaacey  a  pound  of  wood,  for  ex- 
ample, and  would  fashion  it  in  the  shape  to  take  the  least  room,  we  must 
make  a  globe  of  it ;  it  will  in  this  figure  have  the  snaliest  sur&oe.  But 
suppose  we  want  to  form  the  pound  of  wood,  sodiat  in  moving  through 
the  air  or  water  it  shall  meet  with  the  least  possible  ussistanee^  then  we 
must  lengthen  it  out  forever,  till  it  becomes  not  only  like  m  long-pointed  pin, 
but  thinner  and  thinner,  longer  and  longer,  till  it  is  quite  a  straight  line,  and 
has  no  perceptible  breadth  or  thickness  at  all.  If  we  would  dispose  of  the 
givra  quantity  of  matter,  so  that  it  shall  have  a  oertain  length  only,  say  a 
'  foot,  and  a  certain  breadth  at  the  thickest  part,  say  three  inches,  and  move 
through  the  air  or  water  with  the  smallest  possible  resistance  which  a  body 
of  those  dimensions  can  meet,  th^n  we  must  form  it  into  a  figure  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  called  the  Solid  of  least  resistance^  because,  of  all  the  shapes 
that  can  be  given  to  the  body,  its  length  and  breadth  remaining  the  same, 
this  is  the  one  which  will  make  it  move  with  the  least  resistance  through 
the  air  or  water,  or  other  fluid.  A  very  difficult  chain  of  matheoiatical  rea- 
soning, by  means  of  the  highest  branches  of  algebra,  leads  to  a  ksovfiedge 
of  the  curve,  which,  by  revolving  on  its  axis,  makes  a  solid  of  this  shape,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  circle,  by  so  rew^ving,  makes  a  i^ere  or  globe ;  and 
the  curve  certainly  resembles  closely  the  face  or  head  part  of  a  fish.  Na- 
ture, therefore,  (by  which  we  always  mean  the  Divine  Author  of  natore,) 
jbas  fashioned  these  fishes  so,  that,  aooording  to  mathematical  pnneiples, 
they  swim  the  most  easily  through  the  element  they  live  and  move  in.* 

Suppose  upon  the  face  part  of  one  of  these  fidies  a  small  insect  were  bred, 
^dowed  with  faculties  sufilcient  to  reason  upon  its  condition,  and  upon  the 
motion  of  the  fish  it  belonged  to,  but  never  to  have  discovered  the  whole 
sise  and  shape  of  the  face  part ;  it  would  certainly  complain  of  th^  form  as 
^umsy,  and  fimcy  that  it  oould  have  made  the  fish  so  as  to  move  with  less 
resistance.  Yet  if  the  whole  shape  weie  disclosed  to  it,  and  it  eould  disco- 
ver the  princii^  <^  which  that  shape  was  preferred,  it  would  at  once  per- 
ceive, not  only  that  what  had  seemed  dnmsy  was  ddlfuUy  contrived,  but 
that,  if  any  other  shape  whatever  had  been  taken,  there  would  have  be«i  an 
error  committed ;  nay,  that  there  mitetof  necessity  have  been  an  error; 
9»A  that  the  very  best  possiUe  anrangement  had  been  adopted.  So  it  may 
be  with  Man  an  the  Universe,  where,  sedng  only  a  part  of  the  great  system, 
ke  fimeies  there  is  evil;  and  yet,  if  he  were  permitted  to  survey  the  whole, 
what  had  seemed  imperfect  might  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  general 
perfection*  insomuch  that  any  other  amn^rement,  even  of  that  seemini^ 
imperfect  part,  must  needs  have  rendered  the  vtiiole  leas  perfect  The 
oommmi  objection  is,  that  what  seems  evil  might  hate  been  avoided ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  fish's  shape,  it  could  not  have  been  avoided. 

It  is  found  by  Optical  mquiries,  that  the  particles  or  rays  of  light,  in  pass- 
ing  throwgh  tramparent  substances  of  a  certam  form,  are  bent  to  a  point 
where  they  make  an  image  or  picture  of  the  shining  bodies  they  oome  from, 
or  of  the  dark  bodies  they  are  reflected  from.  Thus,  if  apairof  speotaeles 
iMheld  between  a  candle  and  the  wall,  they  make  two  images  of  the  candle 

*  The  feaihera  of  the  wiiupi  of  birdo  are  fonnd  to  be  placed  at  ih»  b^  pombie  mgia 
tehriirii^cnlheUidl^tSaibraetioiiontheM^^  ^ 
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upon  it;  a^dtflbey  be  held  between  the  window  and  &  sheet  olfMiptrWbai 
tlie  ma  is  shining,  they  make  a  picture  on  the  paper  of  the  houses,  Irecs^ 
fields,  sky,  and  clouds.  The  eye  is  found  to  be  composed  of  several  naitmral 
magnifiers,  which  make  a  picture  on  a  membrane  at  the  back  of  it,  and  from, 
this  membrane  there  goes  a  nerve  to  the  brain,  conveying  the  impression  oi 
the  picture,  by  means  of  which  we  see.  Now,  white  light  was  discovered 
by  Newton  to  consist  of  differently-coloured  parts,  which  are  differently  bent 
UBi  passing  through  transparent  substances,  so  that  the  lights  of  several  co« 
hMira  eome  to  a  point  at  different  distances,  and  thus  create  an  indistinct 
image  at  any  one  distance.  This  was  long  found  to  make  our  tdescopes 
imperfect,  insomuch  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  them  of  reflectors  or 
mirrors,  and  not  of  magnifying  glasses,  the  same  difference  not'  being  ob- 
served to  affect  the  reflection  of  light.  But  another  discovery  was,  about 
fifty  years  aderwards,  made  by  Mr.  DoUond — that,  by  combining  different 
kinds  of  glass  in  a  compound  magnifier,  the  difference  may  be  greatly  cor- 
rected ;  and  on  this  principle  he  constructed  his  telescopes.  It  is  found) 
too,  that  the  different  natural  magnifiers  of  the  eye  are  combined  upon  a 
principle  of  the  same  kind.  Thirty  years  later,  a  third  discovery  was  made 
by  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  greatly  superior  effect  which  combinations  of  diflerent 
liquids  have  in  correcting  the  imperfection ;  and,  most  wonderful  to  think, 
when  the  eye  is  examined,  we  find  it  consists  of  different  liquids,  acting  nar 
turaJly  upon  the  same  principle  which  was  thus  recently  found  out  in  Op- 
ties  by  many  ingenious  mechanical  and  chemical  expmments. 

▲gain,  the  point  to  which  any  magnifier  collects  the  light  is  more  or  less 
distant  as  the  magnifier  is  flatter  or  rounder,  so  that  a  small  globe  of  glass 
or  any  transparent  substance  makes  a  microscope.  And  this  property  of 
light  depends  upon  the  nature  of  lines,  and  is  purely  of  a  mathematical  nar 
ture,  after  we  have  once  ascertained  by  experimoit,  that  light  is  bent  in  a 
certain  way  when  it  passes  through  transparent  bodies.  Now,  birds  flying 
in  the  air,  and  meeting  with  many  obstacles,  as  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees,  require  to  have  their  eyes  sometimes  as  flat  as  possible  for  protection ; 
but  sometimes  as  roimd  as  possible,  that  they  may  see  the  small  objects,  flies 
and  other  insects,  which  they  are  chasing  through  the  air,  and  which  they 
pursue  with  the  most  unerring  certainty.  This  could  only  be  aooomplished 
by  giving  them  a  power  of  suddenly  changing  the  form  of  their  eyes.  Ae- 
cordingly  there  is  a  set  of  hard  scales  placed  on  the  outer  coat  of  theur  eye, 
round  the  place  where  the  light  enters ;  and  over  these  scales  are  drawn  the 
museleaor  fibres  by  which  motion  is  communicated ;  so  that,  by  acting  with 
these  muscles,  the  burd  can  press  the  scales,  and  squeeze  the  natural  magni- 
fier of  the.  eye  into  a  round  shape,  wh^d  it  wishes  to  follow  an  msect  through 
the  air,  and  can  relax  the  scales  in  order  to  flatten  the  eye  agam  when  it 
would  see  a  distant  object,  or  move  safely  through  leaves  and  twigs.  This 
power  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  eye  is  possessed  by  birds  of  prey  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  They  can  thus  see  the  smallest  objects  dose  to  them, 
and  can  yet  diaeeni  larger  bodies  at  vast  distances,  as  a  carcass  sttetched 
upon  the  phun^  or  a  dying  fia^  afloat  on  the  water. 

A  singular  {MTOvision  is  made  for  keeping  the  snrfiiee  of  the  bird'e  eye 
clea&— for  wiping  the  glass  of  the  ins^ment,  as  it  were— end  also  for  pio^ 
tecting  it,  while  rapidly  flying  through  the  air  and  throng  thickets,  withom 
hindering  the  eighth  BMm  are,  lor  Iheae  pnrpoaes,  fimrinhed  with  a  thiJnd 
eyeli^  a  fine  membrane  or  skin,  whidi  is  constantly  moved  veijr  rapidly 
over  the  ^ebtU  by  two  muscles  placed  in  thebaek  ef  the  ey&  One  of  the 
mnioleseadeuk  a  loopy  the  other  iaa  siriiif  wUehgoaallneiii^the  locij^ 
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and  is  fixed  in  the  corner  of  the  membrane,  to  pull  it  Backward  and  foi^' 
ward.  If  you  wish  to  draw  a  thing  towards  any  place  with  the  least  force^ 
you  must  pull  directly  in  the  line  between  the  thing  and  the  place  5  but  if 
you  wish  to  draw  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  the  most  convenience, 
and  do  not  regard  the  loss  of  force,  you  must  pull  it  obliquely,  by  drawing 
it  in  two  directions  at  once.  Tie  a  string  to  a  stone,  and  draw  it  straight  to- 
wards you  with  one  hand ;  then,  make  a  loop  on  another  string,  and  run- 
ning the  first  through  it,  draw  one  string  in  each  hand,  not  towards  you, 
but  sideways,  till  both  strings  are  stretched  in  a  straight  line:  you  will  see 
how  much  more  easily  the  stone  n>oyes  quickly  than  it  did  before  when 
pulled  straight  forward.  Again,  if  you  tie  strings  to  the  two  ends  of  a  rod, 
or  slip  of  card,  in  a  running  groove,  and  bring  them  to  meet  and  pass  through 
a  ring  or  hole^  for  every  inch  in  a  straight  line  that  you  draw  both  together 
below  the  ring,  the  rod  will  move  onward  two.  Now  this  is  proved,  by 
mathematical  reasoning,  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  forces  ap- 
plied obliquely :  there  is  a  loss  of  power ^  but  a  great  gain  in  velocity  and 
convenience.  This  is  the  thing  required  to  be  gained  n  the  third  eyelid^ 
and  the  oontrivance  is  exactly  that  of  a  string  and  a  loop,  moved  each  by  a 
muscle^  as  the  two  strings  are  by  the  hands  in  the  cases  we  have  been  sup^ 
posing. 

A  third  eyelid  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  horse,  and  called  the  Aaio/ 
it  is  moistened  with  a  pulpy  substance  (or  mucilage)  to  take  hold  of  the  dust 
on  the  eyeball,  and  wipe  it  clear  off;  so  that  the  eye  is  hardly  ever  seen  with 
any  thing  upon  it,  though  greatly  exposed  from  its  size  and  posture.  The 
swift  motion  of  the  haw  is  given  to  it  by  a  gristly  elastic  substance,  placed 
between  the  eyeball  and  the  socket,  and  striking  obliquely,  so  as  to  drive 
out  the  haw  with  great  velocity  over  the  eye,  and  then  let  it  come  back  as 
quickly*  Ignorant  persons,  when  this  haw  is  inflamed  from  cold,  and  swells 
so  as  to  appear^  which  it  never  does  in  a  healthy  state,  often  mistake  it  for 
ah  imperfection,  and  cut  it  off:  so  nearly  do  ignorance  and  cruelty  produce 
the  same  mischief. 

If  any  quantity  of  matter,  as  a  pound  of  wood  or  iron,  is  fashioned  into  a 
rod  of  a  certain  length,  say  one  foot,  the  rod  will  be  strong  in  proportion 
to  its  thickness ;  and,  if  the  figure  is  the  same,  that  thickness  can  only  be 
increased  by  making  it  hollow.  Therefore,  hollow  rods  or  tubes,  of  the 
same  length  and  quantity  of  matter,  have  more  strength  than  solid  ones. 
This  is  a  principle  so  well  imderstood  now,  that  engineers  make  their  axles 
and  other  parts  of  machinery  hollow,  and  therefore  stronger  with  the  same 
weight,  than  they  would  be  if  thinner  and  solid.  Now  the  bones  of  animals 
aie  all  more  or  less  hollow ;  and  are  therefore  stronger  with  the  same  weight 
and  quantity  of  matter  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  But  birds  have  the 
largest  bones  in  proportion  to  their  weight;  their  bones  ai^  more  holloW 
tliiui  those  of  animals  which  do  not  fly ;  and  therefore  they  have  the  need- 
ful strength  without  havings  to  carry  more  weight  than  is  absolutely  neces* 
sary.  Their  quills  derive  strength  from  the  same  construction,  liiey  poi^ 
sess  another  peculiarity  to  help  their  flight  No  other  animals  have  any 
communication  between  the  air-vessels  of  their  lungs  and  the  hollow  parts  of 
their  bodies ;  but  birds  have  it ;  and  by  this  means  they  can-  blow  out  their 
bodies  as  we  do  a  bladder,  and  thus  become  lighter  when  they  would  eitiier 
mtke  their  flight  towards  the  ground  slower,  or  rise  more  swiftly,  or  float 
more  easily  m  the  air ;  while,  by  lessening  their  bulk  and  closing  their 
wings,  they  can  drop  more  speedily  if  they  wish  to  chase,  or  to  escape. 
Fifltoi  poflsesB  a  power  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  by  the  same  means. 
They  have  air-bladders  in  their  bodies,  and  can  puff  them  out,  or  press 
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ihem  closer,  at  pleasune  .*  when  they  want  to  rise  in  tbe  water,  they  ffll  out 
the  bladder,  and  this  lightens  them :  when  they  would  sink,  they  squeeze 
the  bladder,  pressing  the  air  into  a  smaller  space,  and  t^is  makes  them  hear 
yier.  If  the  bladder  breaks,  the  fish  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  can  be  held 
up  only  by  the  most  laborious  exertions  of  the  fins  and  tail.  Accordingly, 
flat  fish,  as  skaits  and  flounders,  which  have  no  air-bladders,  seldom  rise 
from  the  bottom,  but  are  found  lying  on  banks  in  the  sea,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers. 

If  you  have  a  certain  space,  as  a  room,  to  fill  up  with  closets  or  Uttte  cells, 
all  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  there  are  only  three  figures  which  will  an-^ 
swer,  and  enable  you  to  fill  the  room  without  losing  any  space  between  the 
cells ;  they  must  either  be  squares,  or  figures  of  three  equal  sides,  or  figures 
of  six  equal  sides.  With  any  other  figures  whatever,  space  would  be  lost 
between  the  cells.  This  is  evident  upon  considering  the  matter  $  and  it  is 
proved  by  mathematical  reasoning.  The  six-sided  figure  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient  of  those  three  shapes,  because  its  comers  are  flatter,  aiid  any 
round  body  placed  in  it  has  therefore  more  space,  less  room  being  lost  in  the 
comers.  This  figure,  too,  is  the  strongest  of  the  three ;  any  pressure  from 
without  or  frotn  within  will  hurt  it  least,  as  it  has  somethmg  of  the  strength 
of  an  arch.  A  round  figure  would  be  stQl  stronger,  but  then  room  would  bcr 
lost  between  the  circles,  whereas  with  the  six-sided  figure  none  is  lost.- 
Now,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fatt,  that  Bees  build  their  cells  exactly  in  thirf 
shape,  and  thereby  save  both  room  and  materials  beyond  what  they  could 
save  if  they  built  in  any  other  shape  whatever.  .They  build  in  the  very  best 
possible  shape  for  their  purpose,  which  is  to  save  all  the  room  and  all  the 
wax  they  can.  So  far  as  to  the  shape  of  the  walls  of  each  cell  5  but  the 
roof  and  floor,  or  top  and  bottom,  are  built  on  equally  trae  principles.  It  ts 
proved  by  mathematicians,  that,  to  give  the  greatest  strength,  and  save  the 
most  room,  the  roof  and  floor  must  be  made  of  three  square  planes  meeting 
in  a  point ;  and  they  have  further  proved,  by  a  demonstration  belonging  to 
the  highest  parts  of  Algebra,  that  there  is  one  particular  angle  or  inclination 
of  those  planes  to  each  other  where  they  meet,  which  makes  a  greater 
saving  of  materials  and  of  work  than  any  other  inclination  whatever  could 
possibly  do.  Now,  the  Bees  actually  make  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  th^ 
edis  of  three  planes  meeting  in  a  point ;  and  the  inclinations  or  angles  at 
which  they  meet  are  precisely  those  found  out  by  the  mathematican  to  be 
the  best  possible  for  saving  wax  and  work.*  Who  would  dream  of  the  bee 
knowing  the  highest  branch  of  the  Mathematics— the  fruit  of  Newton's  mosc 
wonderful  discovery — a  result,  too,  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant,  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  followers  having  found  it  out  in  a  later  age?  This 
little  insect  works  with  a  truth  and  correctness  which  are  perfect,  and  ac- 
cording to  principles  at  which  man  has  arrived  only  after  ages  of  slow  im- 
provement in  ^e  most  difllcult  branch  of  the  most  difficult  science.  But  to 
the  Mighty  and  All->wise  Creator,  who  made  the  insect  and  th^  philosopher, 
bestowing  reason  on  the  latter,  and  giving  the  former  to  woik  without  it— to 
Him  all  truths  are  known  from  all  eternity,  with  an  intuition  that  mocks 
even  the  conceptions  of  the  sagest  of  human  kind. 

It  may  be  reoeUected,  that  when  the  air  is  exhjBinsted  or  sucked  out  of 

*  BoflBig,  pupil  cf  Bcnxmffli,  and  MabUmrin,  proved  by  very  refined  i^^vt^kPj^^' 
Cfurrica  Q»  ;Katb  the  Aid  of  the  fluzionftl  ciOculiu,  tM^ 

and  the  acute  70°  32',  to  save  the  most  wajc  and  work  Kxsaible.  ;Mkr»ldi  W5°»  VT-'f' 
tnu  measnrement,  thai  the  flmgles  are  about  110^  and  7tr.  These  taxglea  never  vitfy  iki 
anypiaie;  MditiiJitti«dvleMiin9idar,«hai«be  brea^*^ 

where  prociaely  the  flain&  the  drone  or  male  ceBs  beinff  5-18thi^  and  the  worker  or  fe* 
male  tetk  IS-^Othe  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  this  in  aUconntriea  and  timet. 
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any  Tessd,  there  is  no  longer  the  force  necessary  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  .outside ;  and  the  sides  of  the  vessels  are  therefore  pressed  in- 
wards with  violence :  a  flat  glass  would  thus  be  broken,  unless  it  were  very 
thick ;  a  round  one,  having  the  strength  of  an  arch,  would  resist  better ; 
but  any  soft  substance,  as  leather  or  skin,  would  be  crushed  or  squeezed  to- 
gether at  once.  If  the  air  was  only  sucked  out  slowly,  the  squeezing 'would 
be  gradual,  or,  if  it  were  only  half  sucked  out,  the  skin  would  only  be  partly 
squeezed  together.  This  is  the  process  by  which  Bees  reach  the  fine  dust 
and  juices  of  hollow  flowers,  like  the  honeysuckle,  and  some  kinds  of  long 
fox-glove,  which  are  too  narrow  for  them  to  enter.  They  fill  up  the  mouth 
of  the  flower  with  their  bodies,  and  suck  out  the  air,  or  at  least  a  large  part 
of  it :  this  makes  the  soft  sides  of  the  flower  close,  and  squeezes  the  dust  and 
juice  towards  the  insect  as  well  as  a  hand  could  do,  if  applied  to  the  out- 
side. 

Wfe  may  remember  this  pressure  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere  as  shown 
by  the  Barometer,  and  the  Sucking-pump.  Its  weight  is  near  fifteen  pounds 
on  every  square  inch,  so  that  if  we  could  entirely  squeeze  out  the  air  be- 
tween our  two  hands,  they  would  cling  together  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  double  this  weight,  because  the  air  would  press  upOn  both  hands; 
and  if  we  could  contrive  to  suck  or  squeeze  out  the  air  between  one  hand 
and  the  wall,  the  hand  woidd  stick  fast  to  the  wall,  being  pressed  on  it  with 
the  weight  of  above  two  hundred  weight,  that  is,  near  fifteen  pounds  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  hand.  Now,  by  a  late  most  curious  discovery  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  the  distinguished  anatomist,  it  is  found  that  this  is  the  very 
process  by  which  Flies  and  other  insects  of  a  similar  description  are  ena- 
bled to  walk  up  perpendicular  surfaces,  however  smooth,  as  the  sides  of 
walls  and  panes  of  glass  in  windows,  and  to  walk  as  easily  along  the  ceiling 
of  a  room  with  their  bodies  downwards  and  their  feet  over  head.  Their 
feet,  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  are  founjd  to  have  flat  skins  or  flaps, 
like  the  feet  of  web-footed  animals^  as  ducks  and  geese ;  and  they  have  by 
means  of  strong  folds  the  power  of  drawing  the  flap  close  down  upon  the 
glass  or  wall  the  fly  walks  on,  and  thus  squeezing  out  the  air  completely,  so 
as  to  make  a  vacuum  between  the  foot  and  the  glass  or  wall.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  air  presses  the  foot  on  the  wall  with  a  very  consi- 
derable force  compared  to  the  weight  of  the  fly ;  for  if  its  feet  are  to  its 
body  in  the  same  proportion  as  ours  are  to  our  bodies,  since  we  could  support 
by  a  single  hand  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room  (provided  it  made  a  vacuum) 
more  than  our  whole  weight,  namely,  a  weight  of  above  fifteen  stone,  the 
fly  can.  easily  move  on  four  feet  in  the  same  manner  by  help  of  the  vacuum 
made  under  its  feet. 

It  has  likewise  been  found  that  some  of  the  larger  Seoranimals  are  by 
the  same  construction,  only  upon  a  greater  scale,  enabled  to  climb  the  per- 
pendicular and  smooth  surfaces  of  the  ice  hills  among  which  they  live. 
Some  kinds  of  Ldzard  have  a  like  power  of  climbing,  and  of  creeping  with 
their  bodies  downwards  along  the  ceiling  of  a  room ;  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  are  the  same.  In  the  large  feet  of  those 
animals,  the  contrivance  is  easily  observed,  of  the  toes  and  muscles,  by  which 
the  skin  of  the  foot  is  pinned  down,  and  the  air  excluded  in  the  act  of  walk- 
ing or  climbing ;  but  it  is  the  very  same,  only  upon  a  larger  scale,  with  the 
mechanism  of  a  fly's  or  a  butterfly's  foot ;  and  both  operations,  the  climbing 
of  the  searhonse  on  the  ice,  and  the  creeping  of  the  fly  on  the  window  or  the 
ceiling,  are  performed  exactly  by  the  same  power,  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
i^khere,  which  causes  the  quicksilver  to  stand  in  the  weather-glass,  the  wind 
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to  whistle  through  a  key-hole,  and  the  piston  to  descend  in  an  eld  i 
engine. 

Although  philosophers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  peculiar  action  which  lig^ 
exerts  upon  vegetation,  and  there  is  even  some  doubt  respecting  the  deoonr 
position  of  air  and  water  during  that  process,  one  thing  is  undeniable — ^the 
necessity  of  light  to  the  growth  and  health  of  plants ;  without  it  they  have 
neither  colour,  taste,  nor  smell ;  and  accordingly  they  are  for  the  most  part 
so  formed  as  to  receive  it  at  all  times  when  it  shines  on  them.  Their  cups, 
and  the  little  assemblages  of  their  leaves  before  they  sprout,  are  found  to  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  light,  so  as  to  open  and  receive  it  In  several 
kinds  of  plants  this  is  more  evident  than  in  others ;  their  flowers  close  oa- 
tirely  at  night,  and  open  in  the  day.  Some  constantly  turn  round  towards 
the  light,  following  the  sun,  as  it  were,  while  he  makes  or  seems  to  make 
his  revolution,  so  that  they  receive  the  greatest  quantity  possible  of  his  rays. 
Thus  clover  in  a  field  follows  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun.  But  all  leaves 
of  plants  turn  to  the  sun,  place  them  how  you  will,  light  being  essential  to 
their  thriving. 

The  lightness  of  inflammable  gas  is  well  known.  When  bladders  of  any 
size  are  filled  with  it,  they  rise  upwards  and  float  in  the  air.  Now,  it  is  a 
most  curious  fact,  ascertained  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  the  fine  dust,  by  means 
of  which  plants  are  impregnated  one  from  another,  is  composed  of  very 
small  globules,  filled  with  this  gas — in  a  word,  of  small  air-balloons.  Those 
globules  thus  float  from  the  male  plant  through  the  air,  and  striking  against 
the  females,  are  detained  by  a  glue  prepared  on  purpose  to  stop^eoi,  which 
no  sooner  moistens  the  globules  than  they  explode,  and  their  substance  re- 
mains, the  gas  flying  off  which  enabled  them  to  float.  A  provision  of  a  very 
simple  kind  is  also,  in  some  cases,  made  to  prevent  the  male  and  female 
blossoms  of  the  same  plant  from  breeding  together,  this  being  found  to  hurt 
the  breed  of  vegetables,  just  as  breedmg  in  and  in  spoils'the  race  of  animals. 
It  is  contrived  that  the  dust  shall  be  shed  by  the  male  blossom  before  the 
female  of  the  same  plant  is  ready  to  be  affected  by  it ;  so  that  the  impregna^ 
tion  must  be  performed  by  the  dust  of  some  other  plant,  and  in  this  way  the 
breed  be  crossed.  The  light  gas  with  which  the  globules  are  filled  is  most 
essential  to  the  operation,  as  it  conveys  them  to  great  distances.  A  planta* 
tion  of  yew-trees  has  been  known,  in  this  way,  to  impregnate  another  seve* 
ral  hundred  yards  off. 

The  contrivance  by  which  some  creeper  plants  are  enaUed  to  climb  vnkla, 
and  Rx  themselves,  deserves  attention.  The  Virginia  creeper  has  a  small 
tendril,  ending  in  a  claw,  each  toe  of  which  has  a  knob,  thickly  set  with  ex- 
tremely small  bristles ;  they  grow  into  the  invisible  pores  of  the  wall,  ancl, 
swelling,  stick  there  as  long  as  the  plant  grows,  and  prevent  the  branch  from 
falling ;  but  when  the  plant  dies,  they  become  thin  again,  and  drop  out,  so 
that  the  branch  falls  down. 

The  Vanilla  plant  of  the  West  Indies  climbs  round  trees  likewise  by 
means  of  tefidrils ;  but  when  it  has  fixed  itself,  the  tendrils  drop  off,  and 
leaves  are  formed. 

It  is  found  by  chemical  experiments,  that  the  juice  which  is  in  the  sto^ 
machs  of  animals  (called  the  gastric  juice,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
the  belly)  has  very  peculiar  properties.  Though  it  is  for  the  most  part  a 
tasteless,  clear,  and  seemingly  a  very  simple  liquor,  it  nevertheless  possesses 
extraordinary  powers  of  dissolving  substances  which  it  touches  ot  mixes 
with ;  and  it  varies  in  different  classes  of  animals.  In  one  particular,  it  is 
the  same  in  all  animal^;  it  will  not  attack  living  matter,  but  oniy  dead ;  the 
coDfleqnence  of  which  is,  that  its  powers  of  eating  away  and  dissolving  are 
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ptiftdajr  sain  to  the  animals  themselves,  in  whose  stomachs  it  remains  iHth» 
out  ever  hurtmg  them.  This  juice  differs  in  different  animals  according  to 
Aie  food  on  which  they  subsist ;  thus,  in  birds  of  prey,  as  kites,  hawks,  owls, 
it  only  acts  upon  animal  matter,  and  does  not  dissolve  vegetables.  In  other 
biTds,  and  in  all  animals  feeding  on  plants,  as  oxen,  sheep,  hares,  it  dissolves 
vegetable  matter,  as  grass,  but  will  not  touch  flesh  of  any  kind.  This  has 
been  ascertained  by  making  them  swallow  Imlls  with  meat  in  them,  and  se- 
veral holes  drilled  through,  to  let  the  gastric  juice  reach  the  meat ;  no  effect 
was  produced  upon  it  We  may  further  observe,  that  there  is  a  most  curi- 
jOob  and  beautiful  corre^)ondence  between  this  juice  in  the  stomachs  of  dif- 
lerent  animals  and  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  connected  with  the  im- 
portant operations  of  eating  and  digesting  their  food.  The  use  of  the  juice 
is  plainly  to  convert  what  they  eat  into  a  fluid,  from  which,  by  various  other 
proeesses,  all  their  parts,  blood,  bones,  muscles,  &c.  are  afterwards  formed. 
But  the  food  is  first  of  all  to  be  obtained,  and  then  prepared  by  bruising  for 
the  action  of  the  juice.  Now  birds  of  prey  have  instruments,  their  claws 
and  beaks,  for  tearing  and  devouring  their  food,  (that  is,  animals  of  various 
kindS))  but  those  instruments  are  useless  for  picking  up  and  crushing  seeds : 
jMXordingiy,  they  have  a  gastric  Juice  which  dissolves  the  animals  they  eat; 
while  birds  which  have  only  a  beak  fit  for  pecking,  a|id  eating  seeds,  have  a 
juice  that  jdissolves  seeds,  and  not  flesh.  Nay  more,  it  is  found  that  the 
Meds  must  be  bruised  before  the  juice  will  dissolve  them :  this  you  find  by 
trying  the  experiment  ui  a  vessel  with  the  juice ;  and  accordingly  the  birds 
liave  a  gizsard,  and  animals  which  graze  have  flat  teeth,  which  grind  and 
bruise  their  food,  before  the  gastric  juice  is  to  act  upon  it. 

We  have  seen  how  w<mderfully  the  Bee  works,  according  to  rules  disco- 
^rered  by  man  thousands  of  years  after  the  insect  had  been  following  them 
with  perfect  accuracy.  The  same  little  animal  seems  to  be  acquainted  with 
principles  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant.  We  can,  by  crossing,  vary  the 
forms  of  cattle  with  astonishing  nicety ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  altering 
4he  nature  of  an  animal  once  bom,  by  means  of  treatment  and  feeding. 
This  power,  however,  is  undeniably  possessed  by  the  bees.  When  the 
queen  bee  is  lost  by  death  or  otherwise,  they  choose  a  grub  from  among 
those  which  aze  bom  for  workers ;  they  make  three  cells  into  one,  and  pla- 
cing the  grab  there,  they  build  a  tube  round  it ;  they  afterwards  build  ano- 
ther cdl  of  a  pyramidal  form,  into  which  the  grub  grows ;  they  feed  it  with 
peculiar  food,  and  tend  it  with  extreme  care.  It  becomes,  when  transformed 
from  the  wonn  to  the  fly,  not  a  worker,  but  a  queen  bee. 

These  smgular  insects  resemble  our  own  species,  in  one  of  our  worst  pro- 
pensities, the  disposition  to  war ;  but  their  attention  to  their  sovereign  is 
equally  extraordinary,  though  of  a  somewhat  capricious  kind.  In  a  few 
hours  alter  their  queen  is  lost,  the  whole  hive  is  in  a  state  of  confusion.  A 
singular  humming  is  heard,  and  the  bees  are  seen  moving  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  x»mbs  with  great  rapidity.  The  news  spread  quickly,  and  when 
the  queen  is  restcnred,  quiet  inomiiediately  succeeds.  But  if  another  queen  is 
put  upon  them,  they  mstantly  discover  the  trick,  and,  surrounding  her, 
ihey  either  suflbcate  or  starve  her  to  death.  This  happens  if  the  false  queen 
|B  introduced  within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  is  lost  or  removed ;  but  if 
Iweaty-foor  hours  have  elapsed,  they  will  receive  any  queen,  and  obey 
iMr. 

TbB  taboun  and  the  policy  of  the  Ants  are,  when  closely  examined,  still 
fliiorewoDderflil,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  ^e6«.  ^eir  nest  is  a  city  oon- 
alrtiiigof  dweQiDg-plaoeB^  halls,  streets,  and  squard  into  which  the  streets 
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open.  The  food  they  principally  Jike  is  the  honey  w^ch  comes  ftom  ano- 
ther insect  found  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  which  they,  generally  speak- 
ing, bring  home  from  day  to  day  as  they  want  it  Late  discoveries  have 
shown  that  they  do  not  eat.  grain,  but  live  almost  entirely  on  animal  food 
and  this  honey.  Some  kinds  of  ant  have  the  foresight  to  bring  home  the 
insects  on  whose  honey  they  feed,  and  keep  them  in  particular  cells,  where 
they  guard  them  to  prevent  their  escaping,  and  feed  them  with  proper  ve- 
getable matter  which  they  do  not  eat  themselves.  Nay,  they  obtain  the 
eggs  of  those  insects,  and*  superintend  their  hatching,  and  then  rear  the 
young  insect  until  he  becomes  capably  of  supplying  the  desired  honey. 
They  sometimes  remove  them  to  the  strongest  parts  of  their  nest,  where 
there  are  cells  apparently  fortified  for  protecting  them  from  invasion.  In 
those  cells  the  insects  are  kept  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  ants  which 
compose  the  population  of  the  city.  It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  that  the  degree  of  cold  at  which  the  ant  becomes 
torpid  is  alsothat  at  which  this  insect  falls  into  the  same  state.  It  is  consi* 
derably  below  the  freezing  point ;  so  that  they  require  food  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  and  if  the  insects  on  which  they  depend  for  food  were  not 
kept  alive  durmg  the  cold  in  which  the  ants  can  move  about,  the  latter 
would  be  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 

How  trifling  soever  this  little  animal  may  appear  in  our  climate,  there  aire 
few  more  formidable  creatures  than  the  ant  of  some  tropical  countries.  A 
traveller  who  lately  filled  a  high  station  in  the  French  government,  Mr.  Ma- 
louet,  has  described  one  of  their  cities,  and,  were  not  the  account  confirmed 
by  various  testimonies,  it  might  seem  exaggerated.  He  observed  at  a  great 
jdistance  what  seemed  a  lofty  structure,  and  was  informed  by  his  guide  tha^ 
it  oonaiBted  of  an  ani  hill,  which  could  not  be  approached  witiiiout  danger 
of  being  devoured.  Its  height  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  its  base 
thirty  or  forty  feet  square.  Its  sides  inclined  like  the  lower  part  of  a  pyrar 
mid,  the  point  being  cut  ofif.  He  was  informed  that  it  became  necessary  to 
destroy  these  nests,  by  raising  a  sufficient  force  to  dig  a  trench  all  round, 
and  fill  it  with  fagots,  which  were  afterwards  set  on  fire ;  and  then  batter- 
ing with  cannon  from  a  distance,  to  drive  the  insects  out  and  make  them 
run  into  the  flames.  This  was  in  South  America;  and  African  travellen 
have  met  with  them  in  the  same  formidable  numbers  and  strength. 

The  older  writers  of  books  upon  the  habits  of  some  animals  abound  with 
stories  which  may  be  of  doubtful  credit.  But  the  facts  now  stated,  respect- 
ing the  Ant  and  Bee,  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic.  They  are  the  resuH 
of  very  late  observations,  and  experunents  made  with  great  accuracy  by  se- 
veral most  worthy  and  intelligent  men ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
the  confirmation  arising  from  more  than  one  observer  having  assisted  in  the 
inquiries.*  The  habits  of  Beavers  are  equally  well  authenticated,  and,  be- 
ing more  easily  observed,  are  vouched  by  a  greater  nnmber  of  witnesses. 
These  animals,  as  if  to  enable  them  to  live  and  move  either  on  land  or  wa- 
ter, have  two  web-feet  like  those  of  ducks  or  water  dogs,  and  two  like  those 
of  land  animals.  When  they  wish  to  construct  a  dwelling  place,  or  rather 
city,  for  it  serves  the  whole  body,  they  choose  a  level  ground  with  a  sttieam 
running  through  it ;  they  Xhea  dam  up  the  stream  so  as  to  make  a  pond,  and 
perform  the  operation  as  skilfully  as  we  could  ourselves.  Next  they  drive 
mto  the  ground  stakes  of  five  or  six  feet  long  in  rows,  wattling  each  row 

*  A  flfatfobr  circoiUitflnoe  oocaaiotied  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ruber^  by  br  (he  XMst 
ninent  of  tbeae  nalnraliits  i  be  was  qaito  bttnd,  and  performed  all  hia  experimfliita  bf 
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with  twigs,  and  puddling  or  filling  the  interstices  with  clay  which  they  ram 
close  in,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  solid  and  water-tight  This  dam  is  like- 
wise shaped  on  the  truest  principles ;  for  the  upper  side  next  the  water 
slopes,  and  the  side  below  is  perpendicular ;  the  base  of  the  dam  is  ten  or 
twelve  feet  thick ;  the  top  or  narrow  part  two  or  three,  and  it  is  sometimes 
as  long  as  one  hundred  feet.*  The  pond  being  thus  formed  and  secured, 
they  make  their  houses  round  the  edge  of  it ;  they  are  cells,  with  vaulted 
roofs,  and  upon  piles :  they  are  made  of  stones,  earth,  and  sticks ;  the  walls 
are  two.  feet  thick,  and  plastered  as  neatly  as  if  the  trowel  had  been  used. 
Sometimes  they  have  two  or  three  stories  for  retreating  to  in  case  of  floods; 
and  they  always  have  two  doors,  one  towards  the.  water,  and  one  towards 
the  land.  They  keep  their  winter  provisions  in  stores,  and  bring  them  out 
to  use  5  they  make  Uieir  beds  of  moss ;  they  live  on  the  bark  of  trees,  gums, 
and  crawfish.  Each  house  holds  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  there  may  be 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  houses  in  all.  Some  of  their  communities  are  larger 
than  others,  but  there  are  seldom  fewer  than  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. In  working,  they  all  bear  their  shares ;  some  gnaw  the  trees  and 
branches  with  their  teeth  to  form  stakes  and  beams ;  others  roll  the  pieces 
to  the  water ;  others,  diving,  make  holes  with  {heir  teeth  to  place  the  piles 
in ;  others  collect  and  carry  stones  and  clay ;  others  beat  and  mix  the  mor- 
tar ;  and  others  carry  it  on  their  broad  tails,  and  with  these  beat  it  and 
plaster  it.  Some  superintend  the  rest,  and  make  signals  by  sharp  strokes 
with  their  tail,  wliich  are  carefully  attended  to ;  the  beavers  hastening  to 
the  place  where  they  are  wanted  to  work,  or  to  repair  any  hole  made  by  the 
'  water,  or  to  defend  themselves  or  make  their  escape,  when  attacked  by  an 
enemy. 

The  fitness  of  difierent  animals,  by  their  bodily  structure,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  found,  presents  an  endless  subject  of  curious 
inquiry  and  pleasing  contemplation.  Thus,  the  Camel^  which  lives  in  sandy 
deserts,  has  broad  spreading  hoofs  to  support  him  on  the  loose  soil ;  and  an 
apparatus  in  his  body  by  which  water  is  kept  for  many  days,  to  be  used 
when  no  moisture  can  be  had.  As  this  would  be  useless  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  streams  or  wells,  and  as  it  would  be  equally  so  in  the  desert  where 
no  water  is  to  be  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  assist  in 
journeying  across  the  sands  from  one  watered  spot  to  another.  There  is  a 
singular  and  beautiful  provision  made  in  this  animal's  foot,  for  enabling  it  to 
sustain  the  fatigue  of  journeys  under  the  pressure  of  its  great  weight.  Be- 
side the  yielding  of  the  bones  and  ligaments,  or  bindings,  which  gives  elas- 
ticity to  the  foot  of  the  deer  and  other  animals,  there  is  in  the  CamePs  foot, 
between  the  homy  sole  and  the  bones,  a  cushion,  like  a  ball,  of  soft  matter, 
almost  fluid,  but  in  which  there  is  a  mass  of  threads  extremely  elastic,  inter- 
woven with  the  pulpy  substance.  The  cushion  thus  easily  changes  its 
shape  when  pressed,  yet  it  has  such  an  elastic  spring,  that  the  bones  of  the 

*  K  the  hue  is  twelve,  and  the  top  three  feet  thick,  and  the  heie^ht  six  feet,  the  face 
must  be  the  side  of  a  rl^htrangled  triangle,  whoee  height  is  eight  icct  This  would  be 
the  exact  proportion  which  there  ought  to  be,  upon  matliematical  principles,  to  give  the 
greatest  resistance  possible  to  the  water  in  its  tendency  to  turn  the  dam  round,  provided 
uie  materials  of  which  it  is  made  were  lighter  than  water  in  the  proportion  of  44  to  100. 
But  the  materials  are  probably  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  water,  and  the  form  of  so 
flat  a  dike  is  taken,  in  all  likelihood,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  more  imminent  danger 
— that  of  the  dam  being  carried  away  by  being  shoved  forwards.  We  cannot  calculate 
what  the  proportions  are  which  give  the  greatest  possible  resistance  to  this  tendency, 
without  mowing  the  tenacity  of  Uie  materials,  as  well  as  their  specific  gravity.  It  may, 
very  probably,  be  found  that  the  construction  is  such  as  to  secure  the  most  completely 
agiunst  the  two  prawares  at  the  same  time. 
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foot  press  on  it  tininjiired  by  the  heavy  body  which  they  support,  and  this 
hugs  animal  steps  as  softly  as  a  cat. 

Nor  need  we  flee  to  tlie  desert  in  order  to  witness  an  example  of  skilful 
structure:  the  limbs  of  the  Horse  display  it  strikingly.  The  bones  of  the 
foot  are  not  placed  directly  under  the  weight ;  if  they  were  in  an  upright 
position  they  would  make  a  firm  pillar,  and  every  motion  would  cause  a 
shock.  They  are  placed  slanting  or  oblique,  and  tied  together  by  an  elastic 
binding  on  their  lower  surfaces,  so  as  to  form  springs  as  exact  as  those ' 
which  we  make  of  leather  and  steel  for  carriages.  Then  the  flatness  of  the 
hoof  which  stretches  out  on  each  side,  and  the  frog  coming  down  in  the 
middle  between  the  quarters,  adds  greatly  to  the  elasticity  of  the  machine. 
Ignorant  of  this,  ill-informed  farriers  nail  the  shoe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  flx 
the  quarters,  and  cause  permanent  contraction  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and 
hoof— so  that  the  elasticity  is  destroyed ;  every  step  is  a  shock ;  inflamma- 
tion and  lameness  ensue.* 

The  Rein-deer  inhabits  a  country  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Observe  how  admirably  its  hoof  is  formed  for  going  over  that 
cold  and  light  substance,  without  sinking  in  it,  or  being  frozen.  The  under 
side  is  covered  entirely  with  hair,  of  a  warm  and  close  texture ;  and  the 
hoof,  altogether,  is  very  broad,  acting  exactly  like  the  snow-shoes  .which 
men  have  constructed  for  giving  them  a  larger  space  to  stand  on  than  their 
feet,  and  thus  avoid  sinking.  Moreover,  the  deer  spreads  the  hoof  as  wide 
as  possible  when  it  touches  the  ground ;  but,  as  this  breadth  would  be  in- 
convenient in  the  air,  by  occasioning  a  greater  resistance  while  he  is  moving 
along,  no  sooner  does  he  lift  the  hoof  than  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is 
cloven  fall  together,  and  so  lessen  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  just  as  we 
may  recollect  the  birds  doing  with  their  bodies  and  wings.  The  shape  and 
structure  of  the  hoof  is  also  well  adapted  to  scrape  away  the  snow,  and  ena- 
ble the  animal  to  get  at  the  particular  kind  of  moss  (or  lichen)  on  which  he 
feeds.  This  plant,  unlike  others,  is  in  its  full  growth  during  the  winter  sear 
son ;  and  the  Rein-deer  accordingly  thrives  from  its  abundance,  at  the  season 
of  his  greatest  use  to  man,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  effects  of  ex- 
treme cold  upon  the  animal  system. 

There  are  some  insects,  of  which  the  males  have  wmgs,  and  the  females 
are  grubs  or  worms.  Of  these,  the  Glow-worm  is  the  most  remarkable:  it 
is  the  female ;  and  the  male  is  a  fly,  whidi  would  be  unable  to  find  her  out, 
creeping  as  she  does  in  the  dark  lanes,  but  for  the  shining  light  which  she 
gives,  to  attract  him. 

There  is  a  singular  fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  called  the  Nautilus^ 
from  its  skill  in  navigation.  The  back  of  its  shell  resembles  the  hulk  of  a 
ship ;  on  &is  it  throws  itself,  and  spreads  two  thin  membranes  to  serve  for 
two  sails,  paddling  itself  on  with  its  feet,  or  feelers,  as  oars. 

The  Ostrich  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs  in  the  sands :  her  form  being  ill 
adapted  for  sitting  on  them,  she  has  a  natural  oven  furnished  by  the  sand, 
and  the  strong  heat  of  the  sim.  The  Cuckoo  is  known  to  build  no  nest  for 
herself,  but  to  lay  in  the  nests  of  other  birds ;  but  late  observations  show 
that  she  does  not  lay  indiscriminately  in  the  nests  of  all  birds ;  she  only 
chooses  the  nests  of  those  which  have  bills  of  the  same  kmd  with  herself, 
and  therefore  feed  on  the  same  kind  of  food.  The  thick^  and  other  birds 
breeding  in  muddy  places,  have  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  bill:  it  is  both 
made  so  as  to  act  like  a  strainer,  separating  the  finer  from  the  grosser  parts 

^  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  has  contrived  an  expanding  ahoe^  which,  by  a  joint  infironti  opens 
and  oontnioto,  lo  as  to  obviate  the  evilB  ot  the  common  prooen. 
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of  the  liquid,  and  it  is  more  furnished  with  nerves  near  the  point  than  the 
bills  of  birds  which  feed  on  substances  more  exposed  to  the  light ;  so  that 
being  more  sensitive,  it  serves  better  to  grope  in  the  dark  stream  for  food. 
The  bill  of  the  Snipe  is  covered  with  a  curious  net  work  of  nerves  for  the 
same  purpose ;  but  the  most  singular  provision  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  a 
bird  called  the  Toucan^  or  Egg-sucker^  which  chiefly  feeds  on  the  eggs 
found  in  birds'  nests,  and  in  countries  where  these  are  very  deep  and  dark. 
Its  bill  is  broad  and  long ;  when  examined,  it  appears  completely  covered 
with  branches  of  nerves  in  all  directions ;  so  that,  by  groping  in  a  deep  and 
dark  nest  it  can  feel  its  way  as  accurately  as  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
finger  could.  Almost  all  kinds  of  birds  build  their  nests  of  materials  found 
where  they  inhabit,  or  use  the  nests  of  other  birds ;  but  the  Swallow  of 
Java  lives  in  rocky  caverns  on  the  sea,  where  there  are  no  materials  at  all 
for  the  purpose  of  building.  It  is  therefore  so  formed  as  to  secrete  in  its 
body  a  kind  of  slime  with  which  it  makes  a  nest,  much  prized  as  a  delicate 
food  in  Eastern  countries. 

Plants,  vd  many  remarkable  instances,  are  provided  for  by  equally  won- 
derful and  skilful  contrivances.  There  is  one,  the  Mnscipula^  Fly-trap^ 
or  Fly-catcher^  which  has  small  prickles  in  the  inside  of  two  leaves,  or  half 
leaves,  joined  by  a  hinge ;  a  juice  or  syrup  is  provided  on  their  inner  sur- 
face, which  acts  as  a  bait  to  allure  flies.  There  are  several  small  spines  or 
prickles  standing  upright  in  this  syrup,  and  upon  the  only  part  of  each  leaf 
that  is  sensitive  to  the  touch.  When  the  fly,  therefore,  settles  upon  this 
part,  its  touching,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  trap,  occasions  the  leaves  to 
shu^  and  kill  and  squeeze  the  insect ;  whose  juices  and  the  air  arising  from 
their  rotting  serve  as  food  to  the  plant. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries  of  South  America,  where  rain 
sometimes  does  not  fall  for  a  great  lepgth  of  time,  a  kind  of  plant  called  the 
Wild-pine  grows  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  also  bn  the  bark  of  the 
trunk.  It  has  hollow  or  bag-like  leaves,  so  formed  as  to  make  little  reser- 
Toirs  of  water,  the  rain  falling  into  them  through  channels  which  close  at 
the  top  when  full,  and  prevent  it  from  evaporating.  The  seed  of  this  use- 
ful plant  has  small  floating  threads,  by  which,  when  carried  through  the 
air,  it  catches  any  tree  in  the  way,  and  falls  on  it  and  grows.  Wherever  it 
takes  root,  though  on  the  under  side  of  a  bough,  it  grows  straight  upwards, 
otherwise  the  leaves  would  not  hold  water.  It  holds  in  one  leaf  fh>m  a  pint 
to  a  quart ;  and  although  it  must  be  of  great  use  to  the  trees  it  grows  on, 
to  birds  and  other  animals  its  use  is  even  greater.  "  When  we  find  these 
pines,^'  says  Dampier,  the  famous  navigator,  '*  we  stick  our  knives  into  the 
leaves  just  above  the  root,  and  the  water  gushing  out,  we  catch  it  in  our  hats, 
as  I  myself  have  frequently  done  to  my  great  relief." 

Another  tree,  called  the  Water-uDith^  in  Jamaica,  has  similar  uses :  it  is 
like  a  vine  in  size  and  shape,  and  though  growing  in  parched  districts,  is 
yet  so  full  of  clear  sap  or  water,  that,  by  cutting  a  piece  two  or  three  yards 
long,  and  merely  holding  it  to  the  mouth,  a  plentiful  draught  is  obtained. 
In  Ae  East  there  Is  a  plant  somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Bejuco^ 
which  grows  near  other  trees  and  twines  round  them,  with  its  end  hanging 
downwards,  but  so  fuU  of  juice,  that,  on  cutting  it,  a  good  stream  of  water 
spouts  fh>m  it;  and  this,  not  only  by  the. stalk  touching  the  tree  so  closely 
must  refresh  it,  but  affords  a  supply  to  animals,  and  to  the  weary  herdsman 
on  fte  mountains.  Another  plant,  the  Nepenthes  DisiiUaioruiy  is  found  in 
the  same  regions,  with  a  yet  more  singular  structure.  It  has  natural  mugs 
or  tankands  banging  ftam  its  leaves,  and  holding  each  fcom  a  pint  lo  a 
quart  of  very  pure  wslsr.    T«vo  ongvliir  proviskmsaretobeffiafkedinflus 
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vegetable.  Thei^growscnrerthemouthof  thetankard^alealnefirly  itssiii 
and  shape,  like  a  lid  or  cover,  which  prevents  evaporation  from  the  sub's 
rays ;  and  the  water  that  fills  the  tankard  is  perfectly  sweet  and  dear,  al« 
though  the  ground  in  which  the  plant  grows  is  a  marsh  of  the  most  muddy 
and  unwholesome  kind.  The  process  of  vegetation  filtrates  or  distils  the 
liquid,  so  as  to  produce,  from  the  worst,  the  purest  water.*  The  Paio  de 
VacOy  or  cow-tree,  grows  in  South  America,  upon  the  most  dry  and  rocky 
soil,  and  in  a  climate  where  for  months  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls.  On  piereing 
the  trunk,  however,  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk  is  obtained,  which  the  na- 
tives gladly  receive  in  large  bowls.  If  some  phmts  thus  furnish  dhnk^ 
where  it  might  least  be  expected,  others  prepare,  as  it  were,  in  the  desert, 
the  food  of  man  in  abundance.  A  single  Tapioca  tree  is  said  to  affinrd, 
from  its  pith,  the  whole  sustenance  of  several  men  for  a  season. 

V.  ADVANTAGES  AND  PLEASURES  OF  SCIENCE. 

After  the  many  instances  or  samples  which  have  now  been  given  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  Natural  Science,  we  might  proceed  to  a  different  field, 
and  describe  in  the  same  way  the  other  grand  branch  of  Human  know- 
ledge, that  which  teaches  the  properties  or  habits  of  M9u2— the  inteUechuU 
factUUes  of  man,  or  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  by  whieh  he  per* 
ceives,  imagines,  remembers,  and  reasons ; — his  moral  faculties^  or  tbe 
feeUngs  and  passions  which  influence  him ;— and,  lastly,  as  a  conclusion  or 
result  drawn  from  the  whole,  his  duties  both  towards  himsdf  aa  an  uidivi^ 
dual,  and  towards  others  as  a  member  of  society ',  which  last  head  opens  to 
our  view  the  whole  doctrines  of  political  science,  including  the  nature  of 
governments^  of  policy,  and  generally  of  laws.  But  we  shall  abstain  at 
present  from  entering  at  all  upon  this  field,  and  shall  now  take  up  the  sub" 
ject  more  particularly  pointed  at  through  the  course  of  the  foregoing  obser* 
vations,  and  to  illustrate  which  they  have  been  framed,  namely-— the  Uae 
and  Pleasure  of  Scientific  Studies. 

Man  is  composed  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind,  connected  indeed  toge- 
ther, but  wholly  different  from  one  another.  The  nature  of  the  union — the 
part  of  our  outward  and  visible  frame  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  formed-^-^'Off 
whether  the  soul  be  indeed  connected  or  not  with  any  particular  portion  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  reside  there— are  points  as  yet  wholly  hid  from  oor  know- 
ledge, and  which  are  likely  to  remam  forever  concealed.  But  this  we  know, 
as  certainly  as  we  can  know  any  truth,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
Mind;  and  that  we  have  at  the  least  as  good  proof  of  its  existence,  mdo' 
pendent  of  the  Body,  as  we  have  of  the  existence  of  the  Body  itself.  Eaoh 
has  its  uses,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  gratifications.  The  bounty  of  Provi* 
dence  has  given  us  outward  senses  to  be  employed,  and  has  furnished  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  in  various  kind,  andHn  ample  measure.  As  long 
as  we  only  taste  those  pleasures  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  of 
our  duty,  that  is,  in  moderation  for  our  own  sakes,  and  in  haimlesanesi  to* 
wards  our  neighbours,  we  fulfil  rather  than  thwart  the  purpoee  of  our  being. 
But  the  same  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us  with  the  higher  nature 
also— with  understandings  as  well  as  with  sehses--'With  faculties  that  are  of 
a  more  exalted  order,  and  admit  of  more  refined  eiyoyments,  than  any  to 
which  the  bodily  frame  can  minister ;  and  by  pursuing  such  gr«tifioatio«% 
rather  than  those  of  mere  sense,  we  fulfil  the  most  exalted  ends  of  our  ate^ 
tion,  and  obtain  both  a  present  and  aAiture  reward.    These  tbinga  are  ofted 

*  Aapeebnenof  ifafe  curiouB  plant,thotighof  aniaU  nwiia  «ob«fouiidhltfa«Altf 
cottMtaoii  ai  Wogiwortb,  reared  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
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flftid,  but  they  are  not  therefore  the  less  true,  or  the  less  worthy  of  deep  aC- 
tention.  Let  ub  mark  their  practical  application  to  the  occupations  and  ea* 
joyments  of  all  branches  of  society,  beginning  with  those  who  form  the 
great  bulk  of  every  community,  the  working  classes,  by  what  names  soever 
their  vocations  may  be  called — professions,  arts,  trades,  handicrafts,  or  com- 
mon labour. 

1.  The  first  object  of  every  man  who  has  to  depend  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions must  needs  be  to  provide  for  his  daily  wants.  This  is  a  high  and  im- 
portant office ;  it  deserves  his  utmost  attention ;  it  includes  some  of  his  most 
sacred  duties,  both  to  himself,  his  kindred,  and  his  country ;  and  although, 
in  performing  this  task,  he  is  only  influenced  by  a  regard  to  his  own  inte- 
rest, or  by  his  necessities,  yet  it  is  an  employment  which  renders  him  truly 
the  best  benefactor  of  the  community  he  belongs  to.  All  other  pursuits 
must  give  way  to  this ;  the  hours  which  he  devotes  to  learning  must  be  after 
he  has  done  his  work;  his  independence,  without  which  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
called  a  man,  requires  first  of  all  that  he  should  have  insured  for  himself, 
and  those  dependent  on  him,  a  comfortable  subsistence  before  he  can  have  a 
right  to  taste  any  indulgence,  either  of  his  senses  or  of  his  mind  ;  and  the 
more  he  learns — the  greater  progress  he  makes  in  the  sciences — ^the  more 
will  he  value  that  independence,  and  the  more  will  he  prize  the  industry, 
the  habits  of  regular  labour,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  secure  so  prime  a 
blessing. 

In  one  view,  it  is  true,  the  progress  which  he  makes  in  science  may  help 
his  ordinary  exertions,  the  main  business  of  every  man's  life.  There  is 
hardly  any  trade  or  occupation  in  which  useful  lessons  may  not  be  learnt 
by  studying  one  science  or  another.  The  necessity  of  science  to  the  more 
liberal  professions  is  self-evident ;  little  less  manifest  is  the  use  to  their  mem- 
bers of  extending  their  knowledge  beyond  the  branches  of  study  with  which 
their  several  pursuits  are  peculiarly  conversant.  But  the  other  departments 
of  industry  derive  hardly  less  benefit  from  the  same  source.  To  how  many 
kinds  of  workmen  must  a  knowledge  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  be  useful ! 
To  how  many  others  does  Chemistry  prove  almost  necessary !  Every  one 
must  with  a  glance  perceive  that  to  engineers,  watch-makers,  instrument' 
makers,  bleachers,  and  dyers,  those  sciences  are  most  useful,  if  not  neces- 
sary. But  carpenters  and  masons  are  surely  likely  to  do  their  work  better 
for  knowing  how  to  measure,  which  Practical  Mathematics  teaches  them, 
and  how  to  estimate  the  strength  of  timber,  of  walls,  and  of  arches,  -which 
they  learn  from  Practical  Mechanics ;  and  they  who  work  in  various  metals 
are  certam  to  be  the  more  skilful  in  their  trades  for  knowing  the  nature  of 
those  substances,  and  their  relations  to  both  heat  and  other  metals,  and  to 
the  airs  and  liquids  they  come  in  contact  with.  Nay,  the  farm-servant,  or 
day-labourer,  whether  in  his%iaster's  employ,  or  tending  the  concerns  of  his 
own  cottage,  must  derive  great  practical  benefit— must  be  both  a  better  ser- 
vant, and  a  more  thrifty,  and  therefore  comfortable,  cottager,  for  knowing 
something  of  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures,  which  Chemistry  teaches, 
and  something  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and  the  qualities  and  growth  of 
plants,  which  he  learns  from  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  together.  In 
troth,  though  a  man  be  neither  mechanic  nor  peasant,  but  only  one  having 
a  pot  to  boil,  he  is  sure  to  learn  from  science  lessons  which  will  enable  him 
to  cook  his  morsel  better,  save  his  fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish  and  improve 
it  The  art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  intimately  connected  wiUi  the 
principles  of  chemical  philosophy,  and  has  received  much,  and  wiH  yet  re- 
ceive more,  improvement  from  their  application.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say, 
thai  philosophere  may  discover  all  that  is  wanted,  and  may  invent  {nractical 
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methods,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  the  working  man  to  learn  by  rote,  with- 
out knowing  the  principles.  He  never  will  work  so  well  if  he  is  ignoraiit 
of  the  principles ;  and  for  a  plain  reason :— if  he  only  learn  his  lesson  by 
rote,  the  least  change  of  circumstances  puts  him  out.  Be  the  method  ever  so 
genera],  cases  will  always  arise  in  which  it  must  be  varied  in  order  to  apply; 
and  if  the  workman  only  knows  the  rule  without  knowing  the  reason,  he 
must  be  at  fault  the  moment  he  is  required  to  make  any  new  application  of 
it.  This,  then,  is  the  first  use  of  learning  the  principles  of  science :  it 
makes  men  more  skilful,  expert,  and  useful,  in  the  particular  kinds  of  work 
by  which  they  are  to  earn  their  bread,  and  by  which  they  are  to  make  it  go 
far  and  taste  well  when  earned. 

2.  But  another  use  of  such  knowledge  to  handicraftsmen  is  equally  obvi- 
ous :  it  gives  every  man  a  chance,  according  to  his  natural  talents,  of  beco- 
ming an  improver  of  the  art  he  works  at,  and  even  a  discoverer  in  the  sci-< 
ences  connected  with  it.  He  is  daily  handling  the  tools  and  materials  with 
which  new  experiments  are  to  be  made ;  and  daily  witnessing  the  operations 
of  nature,  whether  m  the  motions  and  pressures  of  bodies,  or  in  their  che- 
mical actions  on  each  other.  All  opportunities  of  making  experiments  mnst 
be  imlmproved,  all  appearances  must  pass  unobserved,  if  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  principles ;  but  with  this  knowledge  he  is  more  likely  than  ano- 
ther person  to  strike  out  something  new  which  may  be  useful  in  art,  or 
curious  or  interesting  in  science.  Very  few  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  chance  and  by  ignorant  persons,  much  fewer  than  is  generally  9xv^ 
posed.  It  is  commonly  told  of  the  steam-engine,  that  an  idle  boy  being 
employed  to  stop  and  open  a  valve,  saw  that  he  could  save  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  attending  and  watching  it,  by  fixing  a  plug  upon  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chine which  came  to  the  place  at  the  proper  times,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  movement  This  is  possible,  no  doubt ;  though  nothing  very  certain 
is  known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  story ;  but  improvements  of  any  value 
are  very  seldom  indeed  so  easily  found  out,  and  hanlly  another  instance  can 
be  named  of  important  discoveries  so  purely  accidental.  They  are  generally 
made  by  persons  of  competent  knowledge,  and  who  are  in  search  of  them. 
The  improvements  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt  resulted  from  the  most 
learned  investigation  of  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  truths. 
Arkwright  devoteA  many  years,  five  at  the  least,  to  his  invention  of  spin- 
ning jennies,  and  he  was  a  man  perfectly  conversant  in  every  thing  that  re^ 
lates  to  the  construction  of  machinery :  he  had  minutely  examined  it,  and 
knew  the  effects  of  each  part,  though  he  had  not  received  any  thing  like  a 
scientific  education.  If  he  had,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  in- 
debted to  him  for  scientific  discoveries,  as  well  as  practical  improvements; 
The  most  beautiful  and  useful  invention  of  late  times,  the  Safety-lamp,  was 
the  revrard  of  a  series  of  philosophical  experiments  made  by  one  thoroughly 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  chemical  science.  The  new  process  of  Refining 
Sugar,  by  which  more  money  has  been  made  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with 
leas  risk  and  trouble,  than  was  ever  perhaps  gained  from  an  invention,  was 
discovered  by  a  most  accomplished  chemist,*  and  was  the  fruit  of  a  long 
course  of  experiments,  in  the  progress  of  which,  known  philosophical  prin- 
ciples were  constantly  applied,  and  one  or  two  new  principles  ascertained^ 
But  in  so  far  as  chance  has  any  thing  to  do  with  discovery,  surely  it  is  worth 
the  whUe  oi  those  who  are  constantly  working  in  particular  employments 
to  obtain  the  knowledge  required,  because  their  chances  are  greater  than 
other  people's  of  so  applying  that  knowledge  as  to  hit  upon  new  and  useful 

•  Bdwud  Howard,  broUier  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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idMuic  tiMjrkre  always  in  the  way  of  perceiving  what  ia  wanting,  or  what  10 
aauai  in  the  old  methods ;  and  they  have  a  better  chance  of  making  the  im- 
provements. In  a  word,  to  use  a  common  expression,  they  are  in  the  way  of 
good  luck ;  and  if  they  possess  the  requisite  information,  they  can  take  advan- 
tage of  it  when  it  comes  to  them.  This,  then,  is  the  second  great  use  of  learn- 
ing the  sciences :  it  enables  men  to  make  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  dis- 
coveries in  philosophy,  which  may  directly  benefit  themselves  and  mankind. 

9.  Now,  these  are  the  practical  advantages  of  learning  j  but  the  third  be- 
nefit is,  when  rightly  considered,  just  as  practical  as  the  other  two — the 
pleasure  derived  from  mere  knowledge,  without  any  view  to  our  own  bodily 
enjoyments :  and  this  applies  to  all  classes,  the  idle  as  well  as  the  industri- 
ous, if,  indeed,  it  be  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  enjoy  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  having  time  at  their  command.  Every  man  is  by  nature 
endowed  vidth  the  power  of  gaining  knowledge;  and  the  taste  for  it,  thejcar 
pacity  to  be  pleased  with'  it,  forms  equally  a  part  of  the  natural  constitution 
of  his  mind.  It  is  his  own  fault,  or  Uie  fault  of  his  education,  if  he  derives 
no  gratification  from  it.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  what  others 
know — ^in  not  bemg  more  ignorant  than  those  we  live  with :  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  knowing  what  others  do  not  know — ^in  being  more  informed  than 
they  are.  But  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  pure  pleasure  of  knowledge 
'—of  gratifying  a  curiosity  implanted  in  us  by  Providence,  to  lead  us  towards 
ihe  better  understanding  of  the  universe  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  and  the  na- 
ture wherewithal  we  are  clothed.  That  every  man  is  capable  of  being  de- 
lighted with  extending  his  information  upon  matters  of  sci&ace,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  a  few  plain  considerations. 

Itefiect  how  many  parts  of  the  reading,  even  of  persons  ignorant  of  all 
sciences,  refer  to  matters  wholly  unconnected  with  any  interest  or  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  acquired.  Every  one  is  amused  with  read- 
ing a  story :  a  romance  may  divert  some,  and  a  fairy  tale  may  entertain 
others ;  but  no  benefit  beyond  the  amusement  is  derived  from  this  source : 
the  imagination  is  gratified ;  and  we  willingly  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  a  little  money  in  this  gratification,  rather  than  in  resting  after  fatigue,  or 
in  any  other  bodily  indulgence.  So  we  read  a  newspaper,  without  any  view  * 
to  the  advantage  we  are  to  gain  from  learning  the  news,  but  because  it  inte- 
rests and  .amuses  us  to  know  what  is  passing.  One  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  be- 
jDome  acquainted  with  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  but 
we  also  read  the  occurrences  which  do  little  or  not  at  all  regard  the  public 
interests,  and  we  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  them.  Accidents,  adventures, 
aneodotes,  crimes,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  amuse  us,  independent  of 
the  information  respecting  public  afiairs,  in  which  we  feel  interested  as  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  or  as  members  of  a  particular  body.  It  is  of  little  importance 
to  inquire  how  and  why  these  things  excite  our  attention,  and  wherefore  the 
reading  about  them  is  a  pleasure :  the  fact  is  certam ;  and  it  proves  clearly 
that  there  is  a  positive  enjoyment  in  knowing  what  we  did  not  know  before : 
and  this  pleasure  is  greatly  increased  when  the  information  is  such  as  excites 
our  surprise,  wonder,  or  admiration.  Most  persons  who  take  delight  in  read- 
ing tales  of  ghosts,  which  they  know  to  be  false,  and  feel  all  the  while  to  be 
sdUy  in  the  extreme,  are  merely  gratified,  or  rather  occupied,  with  the  strong 
cpiotions  of  horror  excited  by  the  momentary  belief,  for  it  can  only  last  an 
instant  Bach  reading  is  a  degrading  waste  of  precious  time,  and  has  even 
a  bad  eflbct  upon  the  feelings  and  the  judgment*    But  true  stories  of  horrid 

*  CfMdrent^  Poqka  have  at  all  tunes  been  made  upon  the  pernicioua  plan  of  exciting 
wonder,  generally  horror,  at  whatever  risk.  The  folly  ond  miserv  occasioned  by  this 
erroritwonldUdiififiaUlOMtimato.    The  time  may  come  whm  ft  will  be  feli  and  un- 
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erimeS)  as  mmdera,  and  pitiaUe  misfortunes,  as  shipwrecks,  ar6  tiot  much 
more  instmctive.  It  may  be  better  to  read  these  than  to  sit  3raw]ihig  and 
idle — much  better  than  to  sit  drinking  or  gaming,  whicli,  when  carried  to  the 
least  exeess,  are  crimes  in  themselves,  and  the  fruitful  parents  of  many  more. 
But  this  is  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  such  vain  and  unprofitable  read* 
ing.  If  it  be  a  pleasure  to  gratify  curiosity,  to  know  what  we  were  ignorant 
of,  to  have  our  feelings  of  wonder  called  forth,  how  pure  a  delight  of  this  very 
kind  does  Natural  Science  hold  out  to  its  students !  Recollect  some  of  the 
extraordinary  discoveries  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  How  wonderfid  are 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  fluids !  Is  there  any  thing  in  all  the 
idle  books  of  tales  and  horrors  more  truly  astonishing  than  the  fact,  that  a 
few  pounds  of  water  may,  by  mere  pressure,  without  any  machinery — by 
merely  being  placed  in  a  particular  way,  produce  an  irresistible  force  7  What 
can  be  more  strange,  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  balance  hundreds  of 
pounds,  by  the  intervention  of  a  few  bars  of  thin  iron  ?  Observe  the  extraor- 
dinary truths  which  Optical  Science  discloses.  Can  any  thing  surprise  us 
more,  than  to  find  that  the  colour  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  all  others — that 
red,  and  blue,  and  green,  and  all  the  rest,  merely  by  being  blended  in  certain 
proportions,  form  what  we  had  fancied  rather  to  be  no  colour  at  all,  than  all 
colours  together?  Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its  wonders.  That  the  diamond 
should  be  made  of  the  same  material  with  coal ;  that  water  should  be  chiefly 
composed  of  an  inflammable  substance ;  that  acids  should  be,  for  the  most 
part,  formed  of  different  kinds  of  air,  and  that  one  of  those  acids,  whose 
strength  can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  metals,  should  consist  of  the  self-same 
ingredients  with  the  common  air  we  breathe ;  that  salts  should  be  of  a  me- 
tallic nature,  and  composed,  in  great  part,  of  metals,  fluid  like  quicksilver,  but 
lighter  than  water,  and  which,  without  any  heating,  take  fire  upon  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  by  burning  form  the  substance  so  abounding  in  saltpetre 
and  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  :--these,  surely,  are  things  to  excite  the  won- 
der of  any  reflecting  mind — ^nay,  of  any  one  but  little  accustomed  to  reflect, 
And  yet  these  are  trifling  when  compared  to  the  prodigies  which  Astronomy 
opens  to  our  view:  the  enormous  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their  im- 
mense distances;  their  countless  numbers,  and  their  motions,  whose  swift- 
ness mocks  the  uttermost  efforts  of  the  imagination. 

Akin  to  this  pleasure  of  contemplating  new  and  extraordinary  truths,  19 
the  gratification  of  a  more  learned  curiosity,  by  tracing  resemblances  and 
rekitions  between  things  which,  to  common  apprehension,  seem  Videly  dif- 
ferent. Mathematical  science,  to  thinking  minds,  affords  this  pleasure  in  a 
hi^  degree.  It  is  agreeable  to  know  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triai^ 
gle,  whatever  be  its  size,  howsoever  its  sides  may  be  inclined  to  each  other, 
are  always,  of  necessity,  when  taken  together,  the  same  in  amount:  that 
any  regular  kmd  of  figure  whatever,  upon  the  one  side  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, is  equal  to  the  two  figures  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  two  other  sides, 
whatever  be  the  size  of  the  triangle :  that  the  properties  of  an  oval  curve 
are  extremely  similar  to  those  of  a  curve,  which  appears  the  least  like  it  of 
any,  consisting  of  two  branches  of  infinite  extent,  with  their  backs  turned  to 
each  other.  To  trace  such  unexpected  resemblances  is,  indeed,  the  objeet 
of  all  philosophy;  and  experimental  science,  in  particular,  is  occupied  with 
such  investigations,  giving  us  general  views,  and  enabling  us  to  explain  the 
appearances  of  nature,  that  is,  to  show  how  one  appearance  is  connected 
with  another.  But  we  are  now  considering  only  the  gratification  derived 
from  leanung  these  things. 

derstood.  At  present,  the  inveterate  habits  of  parents  and  nurses  prevent  childrea  trouk 
boKfiHiDg  by  the  exoeUent  leeaona  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Miss  Edgcworth. 
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It  is  sorely  a  satisfaction,  for  instance,  to  know  that  the  same  thing,  or 
motion,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  causes  the  sensation  of  heat,  causes  also 
fluidity,  and  expands  bodies  in  all  directions;  that  electricity,  the  light 
which  is  seen  on  the  back  of  a  cat  when  slightly  rubbed  on  a  frosty  evening, 
is  the  very  same  matter  with  the  lightning  of  the  clouds ; — ^that  plants  breathe 
like  ourselves,  but  differently  by  day  and  by  night ; — ^that  the  air  which 
bums  in  our  lamps,  enables  a  balloon  to  mount,  and  causes  the  globules  of 
the  dust  of  plants  to  rise,  float  through  the  air,  and  continue  their  race— in  a 
word,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  vegetation.  Nothing  can  at  first  view  ap- 
pear less  like,  or  less  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  same  thing,  than  the  pro- 
cesses of  burning  and  of  breathing — the  rust  of  metals  and  burning — an  acid 
and  rust — the  influence  of  a  plant  on  the  air  it  grows  in  by  night,  and  of  an 
animal  on  the  same  air  at  any  time,  nay,  and  of  a  body  burning  in  that  air ; 
and  yet  all  these  are  the  same  operation.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
very  same  thing  which  make  the  fire  bum,  makes  metals  rust,  forms  acids, 
and  enables  plants  and  animals  to  breathe ;  that  these  operations,  so  unlike 
to  common  eyes,  when  examined  by  the  light  of  science,  are  the  same — the 
rusting  of  metals— the  formation  of  acids— the  burning  of  inflammable  bo- 
dies— ^the  breathing  of  animals — ^and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night.  To 
know  this  is  a  positive  gratification.  Is  it  not  pleasing  to  find  the  same  sub- 
stance in  various  situations  extremely  unlike  each  other; — to  meet  with 
fixed  air  as  the  produce  of  burning,  of  breathing,  and  of  vegetation ; — ^to  find 
that  it  is  the  choke-damp  of  mines,  the  bad  air  in  the  grotto  at  Naples,  the 
cause  of  death  in  neglecting  brewers'  vats,  and  of  the  brisk  and  acid  flavour 
of  Seltzer  and  other  mineral  springs  ?  Nothing  can  be  less  like  than  the 
working  of  a  vast  steam-engine,  of  the  old  constmction,  and  the  crawUng  of 
a  fly  upon  the  window.  Yet  we  find  that  these  two  operations  are  perform- 
ed by  the  same  means,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  a  sea-horse 
climbs  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  power.  Can  any  thing  be  more  strange  to 
contemplate  ?  Is  there  in  all  the  fairy-tales  that  ever  were  fancied  any  thing 
more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  to  occupy  and  to  gratify  the 
mind,  than  this  most  unexpected  resemblance  between  things  so  milike,  to 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  beholders?  What  more  pleasing  occupation  than  to 
see  imcovercd  and  bared  before  our  eyes  the  very  instrament  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Nature  works  1  Then  we  raise  our  views  to  the  structure  of 
the  heavens ;  and  are  again  gratified  with  tracing  accurate  but  most  unex-* 
pected  res^blances.  Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find,  that 
the  power  which  keeps  this  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path,  wheeling  upon 
its  axis  round  the  sun,  extends  over  all  the  other  worlds  that  compose  the 
universe,  and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place  and  motion ;  that  this  same 
power  keeps  the  moon  in  her  path  round  our  earth,  and  our  earth  in  its  path 
round  the  sun,  and  each  planet  in  its  path ;  that  the  same  power  causes  the 
tides  upon  our  globe,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  globe  itself;  and  that, 
after  aU,  it  is  the  same  power  which  makes  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground  ?  To 
learn  these  things,  and  to  reflect  upon  them,  occupies  the  faculties,  fills  the 
mind,  and  produces  certain  as  well  as  pure  gratification. 

But  if  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  unfolded  by  science  is  pleasing,  so 
is  the  being  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  those  doctrines  are  investigated, 
and  their  truth  demonstrated  :  indeed  you  cannot  be  said,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  to  have  learnt  them,  or  to  know  them,  if  yon  have  not  so  studied 
them  as  to  perceive  how  they  are  proved.  Without  this  you  never  can  ex- 
pect to  remember  them  long,  or  to  understand  them  accurately ;  and  that 
would  of  itself  be  reason  enough  for  examining  closely  the  grounds  they  rest 
oa.    But  there  is  the  highest  gratification  of  all,  in  being  able  to  see  dis^ 
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Unctly  those  grounds,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  that  a  beUef  in  the  doctrines  is 
well  founded.  Henc^.to  follow  a  demonstration  of  a  grand  mathematical 
truth — to  perceive  how  clearly  and  how  inevitably  one  step  succeeds  ano- 
ther, and  how  the  whole  steps  lead  to  the  conclusion — to  observe  how  cer- 
tainly and  unerringly  the  reasoning  goes  on  from  things  perfectly  self-evi- 
dent, and  by  the  sinallest  addition  at  each  step,  every  one  being  as  easily 
taken  after  the  one  before  as  the  first  step  of  all  was,  and  yet  the  result  be- 
ing something  not  only  far  from  self-evident,  but  so  general  and  strange, 
that  you  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  are  only  convinced  of  it  by  go- 
ing over  the  whole  reasoning— this  operation  of  the  understanding,  to  those 
who  so  exercise  themselves,  always  affords  the  highest  delight.  The  con- 
templation of  experimental  inquiries,  and  the  examination  of  reasoning 
founded  upon  the  facts  which  our  experiments  and  observations  disclose,  is 
another  fruitful  source  of  enjo3anent,  and  no  other  means  can  be  devised  for 
either  imprinting  the  results  upon  our  memory,  or  enabling  us  really  to  en- 
joy the  whole  pleasures  of  science.  They  Who  found  the  study  of  some 
branches  dry  and  tedious  at  the  first,  have  generally  become  more  and  more 
Interested  as  they  went  on ;  each  difficulty  overcome  gives  an  additional  re- 
lish to  the  pursuit,  and  makes  us  feel,  as  it  were,  that  we  have  by  our  work 
and  labour  established  a  right  of  property  in  the  subject.  Let  any  man  pass 
an  evening  in  vacant  idleness,  or  even  in  reading  some  silly  tale,  and  com- 
pare the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  sleep  or  gets  up  next  morning 
with  its  state  some  other  day,  when  he  has  passed  a  few  hours  in  going 
through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning,  of  some  of  the  great  doctrines  in 
Natural  Science,  learning  truths  wholly  new  to  him,  and  satisfying  himself 
by  careful  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  known  truths  rest,  so  as  to 
be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  themselves,  but  able  to  show  why 
he  believes  them,  and  to  prove  before  others  that  they  are  true ;— he  will 
find  as  great  a  difference  as  can  exist  in  the  same  being — the  difference  be- 
tween looking  back  upon  time  unprofitably  wasted,  and  time  spent  in  self- 
improvement  :  he  will  feel  himself  in  the  one  case  listless  and  dissatisfied,  in 
the  other  comfortable  and  happy :  in  the  one  case,  if  he  do  not  appear  to 
himself  humbled,  at  least  he  will  not  have  earned  any  claim  to  his  own  re- 
spect ;  in  the  other  case,  he  will  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  of  having,  by 
his  own  exertions,  become  a  wiser  and  therefore  a  more  exalted  creature. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  in  learning  what  others^ 
have  discovered,  and  in  extending  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  has,  in, 
all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of  human  occupations;* 
and  the  name  of  Philosopher,  or  Lover  of  Wisdom,  is  given  to  those  wh» 
lead  such  a  life.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should  do  no^ 
thing  else  than  study  known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn  this 
high  title.  Some  of  the  greatest  Philosophers,  in  all  ages,  have  been  engaged 
in  the  pursuits  of  active  life ;  and  an  assiduous  devotion  of  the  bulk  of  our 
time  to  the  work  which  our  condition  requires,  is  an  important  duty,  and 
indicates  the  possession  of  practical  wisdom.  This,  however,  does  by  no 
means  hinder  us  from  applying  the  rest  of  our  time>  beside  what  nature  re- 
quires for  meals  and  rest,  to  the  study  of  science ;  and  he  who,  in  whatever 
station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  works  his  day's  work,  and  improves  his  mind  in 
the  evening,  as  well  as  he  who,  placed  above  such  necessity,  prefers  the  re- 
fined and  elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of  the 
senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  a  True  Philosopher. 

One  of  the  most  deUghtful  treats  which  science  afifords  us  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  human  mind  is  endowed. 
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No  man,  until  he  has  studied  philosophy,  can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  great 
things  for  which  Providence  has  fitted  his  understanding— the  extraordinary 
disproportion  which  there  is  between  his  natural  strength,  and  the  powers 
of  his  mind  and  the  force  he  derives  from  them.  When  we  survey  the  mar- 
vellous truths  of  Astronomy,  we  are  first  of  all  lost  in  the  filing  of  immense 
«pace,  and  of  the  comparative  insignificance  of  this  globe  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  there  soon  arises  a  sense  of  gratification  and  of  new  wonder  at 
perceiving  how  so  hisignificant  a  creature  has  been  able  to  reach  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  unbounded  system  of  the  universe — to  penetrate,  as  it 
were,  through  all  space,  and  become  familiar  with  the  laws  of  nature  at  dis- 
tances so  enormous  as  baffle  our  imagination — to  be  able  to  say,  not  merely 
that  the  Sun  has  329,630  times  the  quantity  of  matter  which  our  globe  has, 
Jupiter  308J^,  and  Saturn  93j  times ;  but  that  a  pound  of  lead  weighs  at  the 
Sun,  22  lbs.  15  ozs.  16  dwts.  8  grs.  and  |  of  a  grain !  at  Jupiter,  2  lbs.  1  oz. 
19  dwts.  1  gr.  }f ;  and  at  Saturn,  1  lb.  3  ozs.  8  dwts.  20  grs.  -Jj-  part  of  a 
grain !  And  what  is  far  more  wonderful,  to  discover  the  laws  by  which 
the  whole  of  this  vast  system  is  held  together  and  maintained  through 
countless  ages  in  perfect  security  and  order.  It  is  surely  no  mean  reward 
of  our  labour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  genius  of  those  who 
have  almost  exalted  the  nature  of  man  above  its  destined  sphere,  when,  ad- 
mitted to  a  fellowship  with  these  loftier  minds,  we  discover  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  by  universal  consent,  they  hold  a  station  apart,  rising  over  all  the 
Great  Teachers  of  mankind,  and  spoken  of  reverenUy,  as  if  Newton  and 
Laplace  were  not  the  names  of  mortal  men. 

The  highest  of  all  our  gratifications  in  the  contemplations  of  science  re- 
mains :  we  are  raised  by  theip  to  an  understanding  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  the  Creator  has  displayed  in  his  works.  Not  a  step 
can  we  take  in  any  direction  without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary 
traces  of  design  5  and  the  skill  every  where  conspicuous  is  calculated,  in  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  living  creatures, 
nd  especially  of  our  own  kind,  that  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  concluding 
that,  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence,  every  part  would  be  found 
in  harmony  with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently,  however,  of 
this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  inexpressible  of  being  able  to 
follow,  as  it  were,  with  our  eyes,  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  Nature — to  trace  the  unboimded  power  and  exquisite  skill  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  the  mightiest  parts  of  his  system. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  this  study  is  imceasing,  and  so  various,  that  it  never 
tires  the  appetite.  But  it  is  unlike  the  low  gratifications  of  sense  in  another 
respect :  while  those  hurt  the  health,  debase  the  understanding,  and  comipt 
the  feelings,  this  elevates  and  refines  our  nature,  teaching  us  to  look  upon 
all  earthly  objects  as  insignificant  and  below  our  notice,  except  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue ;  and  giving  a  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  which  the  frivolous  and  the  grovelling 
cannot  even  comprehend. 

Let  us,  then,  conclude,  that  the  Pleasures  of  Science  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  solid  benefits  derived  from  it ;  that  they  tend,  unlike  other  gratifi- 
cations, not  only  to  make  our  lives  more  agreeable,  but  better ;  and  that  a 
rational  being  is  bound  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  of  duty,  to  direct  his 
mind  towards  pursuits  which  are  found  to  be  the  sure  path  of  Virtue  as  well 
a8< 
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TREATISE   I. 
ON  THE  MECHANICAL  AfiENTS  OR  FIRST  MOVERS. 


Chapter  I. — IntroduvHon. 

(1.)  "Whatever  communicates  or  tends 
to  communicate  motion  to  a  body,  is 
called  a/orctf.  The  object  of  Mecha- 
nics, in  the  most  extended  sense  of  that 
term,  is  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  forces  on  bodies. 

If  a  body  which  is  absolutely  at  rest 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  two  or 
more  forces,  one  of  two  effects  must 
ensue ;  either  the  body  must  continue  in 
its  state  of  rest,  or  it  must  commence  to 
move  in  some  determmate  direction, 
and  with  some  determinate  force.  If 
the  body  continue  at  rest,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  forces  which  act  upon 
it  are  so  related  as  to  their  directions 
and  intensities,  that  they  neutralise  each 
other,  or  mutually  destroy  each  other*s 
efiPect^.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
body  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium* and  we  also  commonly  apply 
the  same  term  equilibrium  to  the  forces 
■which  act  upon  the  body. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  very  important 
problem  or  rather  class  of  problems,  to 
assign  in  every  particular  case  that  rela- 
tion between  the  intensities  and  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  acting  upon  a  body 
under  given  circumstances,  which  wiU 
keep  the  body  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
By  the  solution  of  such  a  problem,  we 
shall  always  be  able  to  predict  whether 
a  body  urged  by  given  forces  shall  re- 
cdve  any  motion  or  not. 

If  the  forces  which  act  upon  the  body 
be  not  so  related  as  to  neutralise  eacn 
other*s  eflbcts,  motion  must  ensue,  and 
the  body  will  be  urged  with  some  deter- 
minate force  in  some  determinate  direc- 
tion. To  assign  the  force  with  which 
the  body  wiUlhus  be  moved,  and  the 
direction  of  its  motion;  the  intensities 
and  directions  of  the  forces  impressed 
on  the  body  being  given,  is  another  im- 
portant class  of  problems,  and  of  a  na- 
ture altogether  distinct  from  the  former. 

(S.)  These  considerations  suggest  the 

*  E(|uilibnam  is  orig^inalljr  a  T^tin  word  strnifriiig 
Moaci,  ih«  fioroet,  as  it  wen,  Ualanoiog  eacb  oUiar. 


division  of  the  science  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first,  which  is  called  statics*  bodies 
are  considered  as  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  forces  which  are  in  equili- 
brium. 

(3.)  In  the  second  part,  which  is  called 
dynctmice^'f  bodies  are  considered  as 
submitted  to  the  action  of  forces  which 
are  not  in  equilibrium.  In  the  former, 
therefore,  bodies  are  considered  at  rest, 
and  in  the  latter  as  in  motion. 

(4.)  Although  this  be  unc|uestionably 
the  most  philosophical  division  of  the . 
subject,  and  that  which  should  be  adopt- 
ed in  a  treatise  designed  for  the  use  of 
certain  classes  of  students ;  yet,  consi- 
dering the  objects  which  we  have  in  view 
in  the  present  series  of  works,  and  the 
persons  for  whose  instruction  they  are 
intended,  we  think  it  expedient  to  pur- 
sue a  different  course,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  system  to  utility. 

In  all  the  various  changes  which  the 
raw  productions  of  nature  must  underfirQ 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  supply  the 
wants  of  civilized  life,  motion  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent.  The  wool  which  is  shorn 
from  the  sheep,  requires  a  rotatorymo- 
tion  to  form  it  into  threads.  These 
threads  must  be  submitted  to  a  variety 
of  other  motions,  in  o^der  to  produce 
that  arrangement  which  gives  them  the 
form  of  cloth ;  and  cloth  when  woven 
must  pass  through  many  other  pro- 
cesses, in  all  of  which  motion  is  the 
chief  agent,  before  it  is  prepared  for  use. 
To  obtain  these  motions,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  forces  which  we  find  actu- 
ally existing  in  nature,  such  as  the 
falling  of  water,  the  force  of  wind,  the 
strength  of  animals,  and  numerous 
others.  As,  however,  the  forces  and 
motions  which  are  required  for  the 
various  manufactures,  are  generally  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  those  forces 
with  which  nature  has  supplied  us,  it  is 


•From  a  Otoek  word  •v««**#j  ttatot^  n^ifyinf 
Mtandiag  tttll. 
f  FroiD  the  Greek  word  avfrnfttf,  dmanut,  ngniff* 
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necessary  that  incuis  should  be  con 
trived  01  modifying  them  so  as  to  suit 
them  to  our  wants.  It  may  so  happen 
that  we  have  at  our  commaJ)d  a  natural 
force  of  variable  intensity,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  work  which 
we  design  to  execute  one  of  a  perfectly 
uniform  intensity.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  contrive  some  means  by 
whicn,  in  transmitting  the  force  from  the 
natural  mechanical  agent,  whatever  it 
be,  to  the  working  point,  it  may  be  so 
modified  as  to  be  rendered  uniform  in 
its  action.  Again,  the  natural  force  may 
act  constantly  in  one  direction,  as  for 
example,  a  running  stream,  or  a  perpen- 
dicular fall  of  water,  or  a  iriirrent  ot  air, 
when  it  may  be  required  that  the  force 
on  the  working  point  should  be  alteniate 
or  reciprocating,  as  for  example,  that 
which  IS  necessary  to  work  the  piston 
of  a  common  pump.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  some  anparatus  must  be  inter- 
posed between  tne  natural  agent  and 
the  working  point,  which  is  capable  of 
converting  the  one  species  of  motion 
into  the  other.  Such  a  contrivance  is 
called  a  machine,  and  the  natural  force 
which  it  is  designed  to  modify  is  called 
lis /Irst  mover;  that  part  of  the  machine 
at  which  the  required  modification  is 
produced,  being  generally  called  the 
toorking  point. 

In  that  part  of  Mechanics  which  is 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture and  principles  of  machinery,  there 
are  two  objects  intimately  related  each 
to  the  other,  and  each  of  which  strongly 
demands  our  attention ;  first,  the  natural 
mechanical  agents  or  first  movere;  se- 
condly, machines,  or  the  means  whereby 
these  powers  are  modified  and  rendered 
applicable  to  ourpiuposes.  We  propose 
in  this  first  treatise  to  confine  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  and  laws  of  those 
powers  in  nature  which  furnish  first 
movers,  and  to  the  properties  of  motion 
and  force  in  general.  In  conformity 
with  this  method,  we  shall  devote  the 
second  treatise  to  the  elements  of  ma-' 
chinery. 

Chapter  II. — On  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  Motion  and  Fbrce, 

(5.)  If  two  equal  forces  act  upon  the 
same  point  of  a  body,  in  directions  im- 
mediately opposite,  they  will  keep  that 
body  at  rest.  Such  forces,  then,  are  the 
most  simple  example  of  equilibrium,  and 
the  truth  of  this  principle  is  self-evident* 


Thus,  if  to  a  point  P  two  threads  be  at- 
tached, and  that  two  wheels  C  D,  turn- 
ing on  fixed  centres, and  havine:  grooves 
on  their  edges,  be  so  placed  that  when 
the  strings  are  passea  over  them  the 
parts  P  C  and  P  D  shall  he  in  the  same 
straight  line,  equal  weights  A  and  B 
suspended  from  the  strings  will  draw 
the  point  P  equally  in  the  opposite 
directions  PC  andPD,  and  they  will 
thus  evidently  neutralise  each  other,  and 
the  body  P  will  be  in  equilibrium* 


(fl.)  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
weight  B  is  greater  than  the  weight  A. 
In  that  case  the  point  P  will  be  drawn 
in  tlie  direction  P  D  with  a  greater  force 
than  that  which  draws  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  P  C,  and  it  will  evidently  have 
a  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  P  D. 
But  what  tendency  ?  To  what  amount, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  what  force  is  P 
pulled  in  the  direction  PD?  This  is 
easily  determined.  Suppose  that  the 
weight  B  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  equal  to  A ;  the  other  pait 
will  be  evidently  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  weights  A  and  B,  or  to  the  excess 
of  the  weight  B  above  the  weight  A, 
Call  this  excess  E.  and  let  the  apparatus 
assume  tlie  form  fig,  2.  Now,  it  appears 

n 


by  (5.),  that  th«  weight  A  acting  in  ths 
direction  P  C,  exactly  balances  the 
weight  A  acting  in  the  direction  P  D  • 
BO  that  the  combined  effbot  of  thes* 
weights  is  nothing.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  point  P  is  pulled  in  the 
direction  P  D  only  by  the  force  E,  or 
the  excess  of  the  greater  weight  B 
above  the  lesser  weight  A. 
Hence  we  may,  in  general*  mSer,  that 
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when  a  body  ib  drawn  in  directions 
immediately  opposite  by  two  imequal 
forces,  it  is  affected  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  drawn  by  a  single 
force  equal  to  the  difference  between  Qie 
two  forces,  and  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  greater  force. 

(7.)  This  single  force,  whose  ao-^ 
tion  is  equivalent  to  the  combined 
action  of  two  or  more  forces,  is  called 
their  resultant ;  and  the '  process  by 
which  a  single  force  equivtQent  in  its 
effect  to  two  or  more  other  forces  is 
found,  is  called  the  compo#i/ton  of  force. 

(8.)  On  the  other  hand,  two  or  more 
forces  may  be  found  whose  combined 
.effects  are  equivalent  to  that  of  a  singU 
given  force  ;  the  process  by  which  these 
ttpe  determined  is  called  we  resolution 
of  force;  and  the  two  or  more  forces 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  single  force, 
are  called  its  components* 

(9.)  Havine  considered  the  simpler 
instance  in  which  the  directions  of  the 
forces  are  in  tlie  same  straight  line,  let 
us  now  examine  the  more  complex  case 
in  which  two  forces  act  on  the  same 


point  in  different  dirtotions.  Let  P  (Jig, 
a.)  be  a  fixed  point  to  which  three  strings 
are  attached;  and  let  the  strings  Pa 
and  P  6  be  passal  over  fixed  erooved 
wheels  as  bctore,  and  let  any  weights  A 
and  D  be  suspended  fipom  tliem.  The 
point  P  IS  now  drawn  by  two  forces  A 
and  B,  in  tlie  directions  Pa  and  P  A. 
The  question  is,  wKat  single  force  would 
nroduce  the  same  effect  upon  it  ?  Take 
lengths  P  m  and  P »  on  the  strbgs,  so 
that  they  shall  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  weights  A  and  B,  that  is,  so 
that  Pwi ;  P» : :  A :  B  ;  and  upon  the 
bwaid  to  whic^h  the  wheels  a,  ^  are  supr 


posed  to  be  attaoHed.  draw  the  paraDdo^ 

fun  Pmon.  Draw  the  diagonal  Po. 
single  force  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  diagonal  Po,  and  having  the  same 
ratio  to  the  weight  A  or  B  as  the  dia« 
gonal  Pohas  to  the  side  Pm  or  P«i  pf 
the  parallelogram,  will  produce  the  same 
pressure  on  the  point  P  as  the  combined 
actions  of  A  and  B  produced.  To  prove 
this,  let  a  third  wheel  c  be  so  placed 
that  the  thread  P  c  shall,  when  stretched 
over  it,  be  in  a  direction  immediately 
opposite  to  P  o,  and  suspend  from  it  a 
weight  C  which  shall  have  the  same 
proportion  to  A  or  B  as  the  diagonal  P  o 
has  to  P  m  or  P  n.  If  the  point  P, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  fixed,  be  dis-> 
engaged  and  left  free  to  move,  it  will  be 
found  to  maintain  its  position  and  re- 
main at  rest.  Hence  it  follows,  that  tlie 
weight  C  neutralises  the  effects  of  A 
and  B,  and  keeps  them  in  equilibrium. 
But  it  would  also  keep  in  ecjuilibrium  a 
force  equal  to  C  in  the  direction  P  o  (5.); 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  a  force 
equal  to  C  in  the  direction  P  o  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  united  actions  of  the  forces 
A  and  B,  in  the  directions  P  m  and  P  n. 
Hence  we  derive  the  following  import' 
ant  theorem  :♦ — 

ff  two  forces  acting  on  ikesamepoM 
in  the  directions  of  the  sides  ofaparcdn 
leiogram  be  proportional  in  their  intern^ 
sities  to  these  sides,  their  united  efeds 
mil  be  equivalent  to  thcd  of  a  single 
force  acttng  on  the  same  point  in  the 
direction  cfthe  diagonal  of  that  parol* 
leiogram,  and  whose  intensity  is  ptOn 
portional  to  the  diagonal* 

This  single  force  in  tiie  direction  of 
the  diagonal  is  therefore  their  resultant 

(10.)  It  will  very  easily  appear  that 
two  forces  have  but  one  resultant ;  for, 
if  the  force  C  be  in  the  least  degree 
altered,  either  in  its  magnitude  or  in  its 
direction,  the  point  P,  when  disengaged, 
will  no  longer  maintain  its  position,  Dut 
will  move  until  it  settles  mto  such  a 
position  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  dia- 
gonal and  sides  of  the  conresponchng 
parallelogram  shall  be  proportional  to 
those  of  uie  forces  ABC. 

(11.)  We  can  now  extend  ounr  invea- 
ligation  to  the  combined  action  of  three 
or  more  forces  on  the  same  point  Lei 
P,  (Jg^  4.)  as  before,  be  a  fixed  point  to 
which  several  strings  are  attached,  and 

*  Thu  theowm.  admits  of  rigoroaa  demoMtratioB 
tn(l8p<>nde&.  7  of  the  experimental  proof  whirb  we 
lisve  given.  The  demonvtration  is,  however,  of  too 
coaiplex  a  character,  and  reqairing  the  aid  •>(  mar 
thcmatical  reationing^  of  a  kind  which  vre  canuot 
properly  iutrodace  here. 
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)  itrin«  oTer  wheels  a  6  c  ^» 
let  we^hU  A  B  C  D  be  suspended  from 
them. 

Take  any  part  Pm  on  the  string:?  a, 
and  from  m  on  the  board  to  which  the 
apparatus  is  attached,  draw  a  line  pa- 
ndlel  to  the  string  P  b,  and  take  a  part 
m  n  upon  that  parallel,  such  that  P  m  : 
mn  : :  A  :  B.  Again,  through  n  draw 
aparallel  to  the  string  P  c,  and  on  that 
parallel  take  a  part  n  o,  such  that  m  n  : 
no  : :  B  *  C.    In  like  manner  draw  op 


parallel  to  P  d,  and  such  that  no:  op:: 
C :  D.  Finally,  join  the  points  p  and  P 
by  a  right  line.  A  single  force,  acting 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  Pp,  and 
having  the  same  ratio  to  each  of  the 
other  forces  as  the  line  P/>  has  to  the 
side  of  the  polygon,  which  is  parallel  to 
that  other  torce,  will  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  fixed  point  P  equivalent  to  the 
combined  actions  of  the  forces  A  B 
C  D.  This  may  be  established  by  the 
same  means  as  were  used  in  the  former 
case.  Let  a  string,  attached  to  the  fixed 
point  P,  be  cairicd  over  a  wheel  e,  so 
that  the  string  P  e  shall  be  the  continu- 
ation of  the  line  p  P,  and  let  a  weight 
£  be  suspended  from  it  which  shall 
have  the  same  proportion  to  the  weights 
ABCD,  as  the  side  Pp  has  to  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  parallel  to  the 
strings  respective^.  If  the  point  P  be 
then  disengaged  n-om  the  board,  it  will 
be  found  to  maintain  its  position,  and 
remain  at  rest ;  so  that  the  force  £  in 
the  direction  Ptf,  immediately  opposite 
to  P p,  counteracts  the  combined  effects 
of  the  forces  ABCD;  and  it  would 
also  counteract  the  effect  of  a  force 
equal  to  £,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
Tp  (5.)  Hence  such  a  force  is  equi- 
valent to  the  combined  effects  of  A  B 
C  D,  and  is  therefore  their  resultant. 
From  whence  we  infer  the  following 
general  theorem  :— 


If  several  forces  act  on  ihesamepoint 
parallel  and  proportional  to  all  the  sidet 
of  a  polygon  taken  in  order  except  one^ 
a  sifiglejorce  proportional  to,  arid  in  thw 
direction  of,  that  one  side  will  be  their 
resultant. 

It  maybe  proved  that  this  is  the  only 
resultant,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
former  case ;  for  if  either  the  direction 
of  the  string  P  e,  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  weight  E,  or  both,  be  in  any  war 
changed,  the  point  P,  when  disengagect 
will  no  longer  maintain  its  position,  but 
will  move  until  it  settles  into  that  posi*> 
tion  in  which  the  sides  of  the  corre- 
sponding polygon  are  proportional  t(> 
the  weights  suspended  from  the  strings 
to  which  they  are  parallel. 

(]2.)  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  thBt 
the  forces  applied  to  the  point  are  m  tbe 
same  plane.  This,  however,  is  m>t  at 
all  necessary,  and  the  same  principles 
exactly  will  apply  when  the  forces  act 
in  different  planes. 

(13.)  It  must  be  evident  from  the 
reasoning  in  the  preceding  articles,  that 
if  any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a 
point,  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a 
polygon  which  are  severally  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  forces,  and  that  the- 
forces  are  in  the  directions  of  the  sides, 
taken  successively  in  the  same  order, 
the  point  will  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the- 
forces  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  will 
neutralise  each  other's  effects. 

Since  any  one  side  of  a  triangle  or 
polygon  is  always  less  than  the  sum 
of  all  the  remaining  sides,  it  follows  that 
a  mechanical  effect  will  always  be  mor& 
economically  produced  by  a  single  force 
acting  in  the  proper  direction,  than  by 
a  number  of  forces  acting  in  different 
directions. 

(14.)  All  that  we  have  established 
respecting  the  composition  of  forces  or 
pressures,  also  applies  to  the  composi- 
tion of  motions.  Two  impulses,  wnich, 
separately  communicated,  will  cause  a. 
IXKly  to  move  over  the  sides  of  a  paral- 
lelogram in  the  same  time,  would,  if 
communicated  at  the  same  instant, 
cause  the  body  to  move  over  the  diai- 
gonal  of  the  parallelogram  in  that  time. 
This  may  be  submitted  to  actual  expe*> 
riment. 

Let  a  level  table,  ABCD  (Jg.  5.),  in 
the  form  of  auarallelogram,  be  provided*, 
furnished  witn  a  ledge  to  prevent  a  ball 
from  rolling  off;  and  let  two  spring  giin^,. 
G  G',  be  placed  at  one  of  tlie  comers  Av 
so  that  when  G  strikes  tlie  ball  X,  it  shall 
move  along  the  side  A  B  in  a  certain 
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time,  and  that  when  Qf  strikes  the  ball 
it  shall  move  along  A  D  in  the  same 
time.  Now,  if  both  the  j?uns  strike  X 
at  the  same  instant,  it  will  be  found  to 
move  along  the  diagonal,  and  to  do  so 


exactly  in  the  same  time  os,  by  the  im- 
pulse of  each  gun  separately  it  moved 
along  the  sides.  In  order  that  the  ball 
X  should  move  along  the  sides  A  B  and 
A  D  in  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  force  of  the  springs  should  he 
proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 
In  coffstructing  such  a  table  it  is  usual 
to  make  it  square,  and,  therefore,  to 
make  the  springs  of  equal  force. 

In  like  manner,  if  several  impulses, 
-which,  communicated  separately  to  a 
body,  would  make  it  move  parallel  to 
the  several  sides  of  a  polygon  taken  in 
order,  the  last  side  alone  excepted,  and 
with  velocities  proportional  to  those 
sides,  be  communicated  to  it  at  the 
same  instant,  it  will  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  last  side,  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portional  to  that  side. 

There  are  numerous  eflTects,  fami- 
liar to  every  one,  which  are  exam- 
ples of  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  motion.  If,  m  walking  along  one 
tide  of  a  street,  we  desire  to  reach  a 
distant  point  at  the  opposite  side ;  the 
direct  method  would  be  to  pass  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  point,  moving  diago- 
nally across  the  street;  but  wishmg 
to  be  for  as  short  a  space  as  possible  off 
the  foot-path,  we  first  pass  across 
the  street  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  foot-path,  and  then  pass  down 
the  opposite  side  to  the  desured  point 
This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  tlian  a 
resolution  of  the  diagonal  motion  first 
mentioned  into  its  two  components,  viz. 
the  sides  of  the  parallelogram. 

Again,  if  a  boat  be  rowed  directly 
across  a  river,  when  there  is  no  current 
it  will  pass  over  in  a  straight  line,  per- 
pendicular to  the  banks.  But,  if  there 
pe  a  current,  the  boat  will  be  carried  by 
the  current  parallel  to  the  banks,  while 
jt  is  impellea  by  the  oars  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  banks ;  the  con- 


sequence will  be,  that  it  will  pass  across 
in  a  diagonal  direction,  arriving  at  the 
other  bank  not  at  the  point  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  where  it  started,  but 
at  a  pomt  considerably  below  it:  it 
moves,  in  fact,  in  the  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, one  side  of  which  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  across  the  river  from  the 
point  where  it  started  perpendicular  to 
the  banks ;  and  the  other  side  is  so  much 
of  the  bank  itself  measiured  from  the 
point  where  it  started  as  the  current 
moved  with  the  boat  down  the  river  in 
the  time  taken  to  cross  it.  This,  there- 
fore, is  an  example  of  the  composition 
of  motioTi,  as  tKe  former  was  of  its  re- 
solution. 

The  facility  with  which  many  of  the 
feats  of  horsemanship  exhibited  in  the 
circus  are  performed  may  be  accounted 
for  on  this  principle.  When  the  man  and 
horse  are  moving  with  ^at  speed,  it 
sometimes  excites  surpnse,  that  when 
the  man  leaps  directly  upward,  the  horse 
does  not  pass  from  under  him,  and  that 
he  does  not,  in  descending,  alight  upon 
the  ground  perpendicularly  under  the 
point  at  which  he  sprang  from  the 
saddle.  But  it  should  be  considered, 
that,  on  leaving  the  saddle,  the  body  of 
the  rider  has  the  same  velocity  as  that 
of  the  horse :  the  spring  which  betakes 
perpendicularly  upward  in  no  degree 
diminishes  this  vdocity ;  so  that,  vmile 
he  is  ascending  from  tiie  saddle,  he  is 
ttiU  advancing  with  the  same  speed  as 
the  horse,  and  continues  so  advancing 
until  his  return  to  the  saddle.  In  this 
case,  the  body  of  the  rider  describes  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  one  side  of 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  horse^s 
motion,  and  the  other  perpendicularly 
upward,  in  the  direction  in  which  ha 
makes  the  leap. 

In  the  common  feat  of  jumping 
through  a  hoop,  and  alighting  a^ain 
on  the  saddle,  an  inexperienced  nder 
would  be  likely  to  project  his  body  for- 
ward in  the  same  manner  as  he  would 
do  in  leaping  through  the  same  hoop 
from  the  ^ound.  In  such  a  case,  instead 
of  alighting  on  the  saddle,  he  would 
alight  either  before  the  horse  or  on  his 
head  or  neck ;  for  he  would,  in  fact, 
then  advance  forward  more  rapidly 
than  the  horse,  his  body  having,  be- 
sides the  speed  of  the  horse,  m  which  it 
always  partakes,  the  additional  speed 
derived  from  the  muscular  exertion 
by  which  the  rider  projects  his  body 
forward.  All  that  is  requisite  to  exe- 
cute this  f^at  is,  to  leap  directly  up- 
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wards  from  the  saddle,  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  dear  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoop  with  tlie  feet.  By  the  speed  which 
the  rider  has  in  common  with  the  horse, 
nis  hody  will,  without  any  exertion  on 
his  part,  pass  through  the  hoop,  and  he 
will  alight  apiin  in  the  saddle,  on  the 
other  side,  m  his  descent  These  are 
striking  instances  of  the  composition  of 
motion* 

Chapter  III.— On  the  Force  of 
Gravity, 
(16.)  Although  the  force  of  gravity 
oamiot  be  considered,  properly  speak- 
ing; as  itself  a  fint  mover  or  mecha- 
nical  agent,  yet  it  is  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing and  giving  effect  to  so  extensive 
a  class  of  first  movers,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  action,  in  order  to  render 
the  agency  of  some  of  the  principal  first 
movers  intelligible. 

The  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  a 
mass  of  matter,  nearly,  but  not  ex- 
actly, of  a  globular  form,  the  diameter 
being  about  80U0  miles  in  length.  This 
enormous  mass  possesses  the  property 
of  attracting  towards  its  centre  all 
smaller  bodies  placed  near  its  surface ; 
so  that  if  they  be  perfectly  fi-ee  to  move 
and  opposed  by  no  obstacle,  they  will 
moTe  m  straight  Unes  towards  the  cen- 
tre 6f  the  globe,  and  will  continue  so  to 
move  until  they  reach  the  surface.  If 
the  psxi  of  the  surface  which  they  meet 
be  solid,  or  even  a  li<)uid  specifically 
heavier  than  the  descending  bodies,  their 
fturther  approach  to  the  centre  will  be 
dbstructed ;  but  in  that  case  the  attrac- 
tion towards  the  centre  will  be  mani- 
fested by  the  force  with  iwhich  the  bo- 
dies press  upon  the  resisting  surface. 
If  the  bodies  thus  supposed  to  have  met 
the  siuface  in  their  approach  towards 
the  centre  happen  to  meet  a  liquid,  as 
the  sea*  and  be  specifically  heavier  than 
it,  they  will  still  continue  to  approach 
the  centre,  moving  throligh  the  liquid 
until,  in  fine,  they  be  stopped  either  by  a 
liquid  heavier  than  themselves  or  a  hard 
surface.  All  lines  which  are  drawn 
fi-om  points  without  a  globe  to  its  cen- 
tre are  evidently  perpendicular  to  its 
surface ;  and  hence  bodies,  in  moving 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  at- 
tracted  by  its  influence,  move  pcri)en- 
dicularly  to  its  surface ;  and  when  their 
progress  is  obstructed  by  that  surface 
they  press  on  it  perpendicularly  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  with  which  they  are 
ait^actea  tovratds  the  centre. 


This  attraetion>hich  the  earth  exerte 
upon  all  bodies  placed  near  its  surface 
is  called  terrestrial  gravity :  and  the 
force  with  which  any  body  drawn 
towards  the  centre  is  pressed  upon  att- 
horizontal  plane,  called  the  weight  of 
tliat  body. 

It  must  be  very  obvious  that  all  the 
common  effects  of  falling  bodies,  and  of 
pressures  produced  by  weight,  are  per- 
fectly accounted  for  in  the  preceding 
observations.    This  attraction  is  by  rto 
means  peculiar  to  the  earth,  but  is  com- 
mon to  all  material  substances,  whatever 
be  their  form,  quantity,  or  position.     In 
this  respect  the  force  of  gravity  differs 
from  magnetism,  and  other  attraction^ 
which  are  only  resident  in  substances  of 
particular  species.     If  the  earth  were  a 
large  magnet,  those  peculiar  substances 
only  which  are  affected  by  the  loadstone 
Would  have  weight,  or  would  fall  to  the 
surface  when  unsupported.    All  other 
bodies  would  rest  mdiffferently  in  any 
position  in  which  they  might  happen  to 
be  placed,   and  would  move  upwards 
just  as  readily  fls  downwards.      But 
every    materiu    substance   is    suscep- 
tible of  the  attraction  of  gravity,  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  susceptible  of  this  . 
in  the  exact   proportion  of  its  mass. 
Thus,  if  the    mass  of  the  earth  were 
doubled,  it  would  exert  a  double  attrac- 
tion on  all  bodies  placed  near  it,  and 
consequently   the   weights  of   all  bo- 
dies would  in  that  case  be  doubled.     If 
its  mass  were  tripled,  the  weights  of  all 
bodies  would  be  tripled,  and  so  on.     In 
general,  therefore,  the  attraction  which 
the  earth  exerts  on  a  body  in  its  vichiity 
is  proportional  to  its  mass. 

We  have  stated  that  gravity  Is  aii 
attraction  common  to  all  material  sub- 
stances; If  so,  then  it  may  be  asked 
why  do  not  the  various  bodies  placed 
near  the  earth's  surface  attract  the  earth 
towards  them  ?  If  a  body  be  disengaged 
at  any  height  from  the  surface,  it  will  be 
drawn  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 
and  will  consequently  descend  in  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face ;  but  since  the  body  attracts  the 
earth,  why  does  not  the  surface  ascend 
towards  the  body,  being  drawn  by  the 
attraction  of  the  body  on  the  earth ;  in 
which  case,  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  body  would  meet  at  some  place 
intermediate  between  their  first  posi- 
tions ?  We  answer  that,  in  fact,  this  very 
effect  takes  place.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  does  approach  the  descending 
body,  and  that  descending  body  not  only 
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attracts  the  toAsn  of  the  earth  towards 
it,  but  attracts  it  with  exactly  as  much 
force  as  that  by  which  the  earth  at- 
tracts the  descending  body.  Why  then, 
it  will  be  asked,  is  not  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  earth  to  meet  the  de- 
scending body  perceptible  ?  To  explain 
this  we  must  go  into  some  details. 

(16.)  Iftwobodies  A  andBbemov- 
inff  with  the  same  velocity,  the  forces 
with  which  they  move  will  be  equal 
provided  their  masses  or  quantities  of 
matter  be  equal,  but  not  otherwise.  If 
the  mass  of  A  be  ^eater  than  the  mast 
of  B  its  force  will  be  greater  in  the  sama 
proportion.  This  will  be  very  evident 
if  we  consider  the  forces  with  which 
they  would  strike  any  obstacle  opposed 
to  them.  If  B  be  a  musket-ball  and  A 
be  a  cannon-ball  of  one  hundred  times 
the  weight,  both  being  projected  with 
the  same  speed,  A  will  strike  any  ob* 
stacle  with  one  hundred  times  the  force 
with  which  B  would  strike  it.  In  ge* 
neral,  then,  •*  when  the  velocities  with 
which  bodies  are  moved  are  the  6ame» 
their  forces  are  proportional  to  theil* 
masses  or  quantities  of  matter." 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  masses 
of  the  bodies  A  and  B  are  equal,  but 
that  thev  move  with  unequal  velocities  * 
that  is,  that  they  move  through  differ- 
ent spaces  in  the  same  time.  Let  the 
space  described  in  one  second  by  the 
body  Abe  a,  and  let  the  space  described 
in  the  same  time  by  the  body  B  be  6  < 
these  spaces  are  called  the  velocities  of 
the  bodies.  The  equal  bodies  thus  mov*- 
ing  with  different  velocities  will  move 
with  different  forces.  It  is  evident  that 
the  body  which  has  the  greater  velocity 
will  have  tlie  greater  forje;  and  that 
also  in  the  same  poportion  as  its  velo- 
city is  greater.  Ir  two  equal  bullets  be 
Successively  projected  from  the  same 
gun,  but  with  different  charges  of  pow- 
der,  that  which  is  projected  by  the 
stronger  char<je  will  strike  the  mark 
with  a  proportionally  greater  force.  But 
in  this  case  the  only  diifefence  in  the 
motions  of  the  bullets  is,  that  one  has 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  other. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  "  when  equal 
masses  are  in  motion  their  forces  afe 
proportional  to  their  velocities." 

(17.)  We  have  thus  separately  con- 
sidered the  cases  in  which  uneq^ual 
masses  are  moved  with  equal  velocities, 
and  in  which  equal  masses  ate  incved 
unequal  velocities ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  forc3S  are,  iti  the  one  case* 
IJTOportional  to  the  masses,  ami  in  tlie 


other,  to  the  velocities.  Now«  if  unequoJ 
masses  be  moved  with  unequal  veloci- 
ties, it  is  natural  to  expect  that  we 
should,  in  comparing  the  forces,  take 
into  account  both  the  velocities  and  the 
masses.  It  appears  that  the  moving 
force  of  a  body  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
either  its  mass,  or  its  velocity,  or  twth. 
In  fact,  if  the  number  representing  the 
mass  be  multiplied  by  the  number  repre- 
senting the  velocity,  the  product  thus 
obtained  will  represent  the  moving  force. 
Thus,  if  the  masses  of  two  bodies  A  and 
B  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  8  and 
5,  and  the  velocities  of  these  bodies  be 
in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  7  and  3, 
their  moving  forces  are  as  the  product 
of  8  and  7  to  the  product  of  5  and  3, 
that  is,  as  56  to  15.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  in  this  instance  the  force 
of  A  bears  a  much  higher  ratio  to  the 
force  of  B  than  either  the  mass  of  A 
bears  to  the  mass  of  B,  or  the  velocity 
of  A  to  the  velocity  of  B  ;  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  the  mass  and  velocity 
conspire  in  imparting  to  A  a  supe- 
rior moving  force.  In  general,  then, 
we  conclude,  "  that  the  moving  forces  of 
bodies  are  proportional  to  the  products 
of  their  masses  and  their  velocities.*' 

(18.)  Since  then  the  moving  force  of  a 
body  depends  conjointly  on  its  mass  and 
its  velocity,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
if,  while  we  increase  its  velocity  in  any 
proportion,  we  diminish  its  mass  in  Ihs 
same  proportion,  its  moving  force  will 
be  the  same ;  for  it  will  lose  as  much 
force  by  the  diminution  of  its  mass  as  it 
gains  by  the  increase  of  its  velocity.  In 
Bke  manner,  if,  while  we  increase  its 
mass,  we  diminish,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, its  velocity,  the  moving  force  will 
be  unaltered ;  for  as  much  will  be  lost 
by  the  diminished  velocity  as  will  be 
gained  by  the  increased  mass. 

(19.)  The  several  theorems  which 
we  have  just  expressed,  relative  to  the 
forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  do  not  rest 
entirely  upon  reasoning,  but  may  very 
easily  be  submitted  to  me  test  of  actual 
experiment. 

Let  two  strings  be  attached  to  the  cen- 
tre C  of  a  graduated  arch  X  Y ;  and  let 
two  balls  AB,  formed  of  clay  or  any 
other  inelast.c  substance,  be  suspended 
so  as  to  hang  in  contact  at  the  middle  of 
the  arch.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  the 
balls  are  equal:  if  they  be  separated^ 
moved  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  in 
opposite  directions  towards  its  extre- 
mities, and  permitted  t9  descend  &oai 
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any  distance  to  the  lowest  point  0»  they 
wiU.  when  they  meet  there,  have  velod- 
lies  proportional  to  the  arches  tlirough 
which  they  have  descended.*  Now,  if 
the  equal  balls  be  permitted  to  descend 
through  equal  arches,  they  will,  there- 
fore, impinge  each  upon  the  other  with 
Sual  velocities ;  and  they  will  be  found, 
er  impact,  to  remain  quiescent,  each 
having  destroyed  the  force  of  the  other. 
Tliis  proves  that,  when  equal  masses 
have  equal  velocities,  they  have  equal 
forces ;  for  if  their  forces  were  not  equal 
in  this  case,  the  united  masses  would, 
after  impact,  move  in  the  direction  of 
that  which  had  the  greater  force. 


./fe.«. 


(20.)  Now  suppose  that  the  ball  A 
ifig.  6.)  is  double  the  weight  of  the  ball 
8 ;  let  A  be  raised  towards  X  to  the  divi- 
sion 3,  and  let  B  be  raised  towards  Y  to 
the  division  6  ;  when  allowed  to  descend 
from  those  positions  their  velocities  will 
be  as  3  to  6,  but  their  masses  are  as  2 
to  1,  and  therefore  their  forces  ought  to 
beas2x3to  1x6;  that  is,  as  6  to  6, 
or  e()ual.  We  accordingly  i^nd,  that 
after  impact  they  will  be  quiescent ;  the 
equal  and  opposite  forces  having  de- 
stroyed each  other.  In  like  manner,  if 
balls,  whose  weights  are  as  2  to  3,  fall 
from  distances  which  are  as  6  and  4, 
their  forces  being  as2x61o3x4,  or 
as  12  to  12,  will  be  equal,  and  after  im- 
pact the  united  masses  will  be  quiescent. 

In  the  same  manner,  however  the 
experiment  may  be  varied,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  product  of  tlie  numbers 

*  Sirietljr,  the  reloeiHei  are  m  the  chords  of  the 
*rche«;  but  as  the  arches  imed  in  thia  case  are 
■irall  compared  with  the  radius,  thev  mar  be  coO" 
•iderrd  to  be  nearly  proportional  to  their  chords.  It 
it  another  property  of  this  anparatnr,  that,  from 
whatever  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  arch  the 
balls  fall,  ther  will  arriT*  at  the  middle  in  the  same 
lime.  This,  however,  like  the  property  just  men- 
tioned, is  only  trae  when  the  ftrcbei  wed  we  naaU 
•Mipand  witk  the  ndia«. 


representing  the  mass  and  vdoci^  al« 
ways  truly  represents  the  moving  force. 

(21.)  To  return,  then,  to  the  case  of 
the  earth  and  a  body  near  its  sur&cet 
they  attract  each  other  with  equal 
forces;  and,  therefore,  in  their  conse- 
quent approach  to  each  other,  the 
earth  must  have  a  velocity  as  many 
times  less  than  that  of  the  falling  body, 
as  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  falling  body.  Since  all  bo- 
dies which  can  be  submitted  to  these 
circumstances  must  be  infinitely  smaller 
than  the  earth,  the  space  through  which 
the  earth  approaches  them  in  their  fall 
must  be  infinitelv  smaller  than  the  space 
which  they  fall  through. 

To  take  a  very  improbable  and  ex- 
treme case :  suppose  a  baU  of  earth  of 
a  diameter  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a 
mile  were  to  be  placed  at  an  height 
above  the  surface  equal  to  the  tenth 
part  of  a  mile;  let  us  consider  what 
space  the  earth  would  move  through 
to  meet  it  The  earth's  diameter  being 
about  8000  miles,  and  spheres  being  as 
the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  the  mass 
of  the  earth  would  have  to  the  mass  of 
the  ball  the  ratio  of  512,000,000,000,000 
to  1  ;  consequently,  if  the  tenth  part  of 
a  mile  were  divided  into  512  milhons  of 
millions  of  equal  parts,  one  of  these 
parts  would  be  pretty  nearly  the  space 
through  which  the  earth  would  move 
towaiSs  tlie  falling  body.  In  the  tenth 
part  of  a  mile  there  are  somewhat 
less  than  6400  inches:  if  this  were  di- 
vided into  512  millions  of  millions  of 
parts,  each  part  would  he  the  e^hty 
millionth  part  of  an  inch ;  it  is  there- 
fore through  a  space  less  than  this  that 
the  earth  would  move,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  supposed. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident  that,  with 
respect  to  falling  bodies,  the  earth  is  to 
be  considered  at  rest. 

(22.)  We  have  stated  that  bodies  at- 
tract each  other  in  proportion  to  their 
quantities  of  matter.  Hence  the  earth 
attracts  different  bodies  with  different 
forces.  A  piece  of  lead  contains  a  consi- 
derably greater  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
same  biuk  than  a  piece  of  cork,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  mat  the  earth  attracts 
it  with  a  proportionally  greater  force ; 
in  other  words,  it  has  greater  weight. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  weight  is  justly 
assumed  as  the  measure,  or  exponent  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  substance, 
whatever,  m  other  respects,  be  the 
species  or  qualities  of  that  substance. 
.    (23.)  ButitisuotoAmtfthemassesof 
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bodies  which  determine  their  mutual 
attractions.  Their  distances  from  each 
other  afiect  this  force.  It  is  found  that 
the  force  of  attraction  decreases  as  the 
distance  is  increased,  but  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  body  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  at  the  distance  of  40(10  miles  from 
its  centre,  is  attracted  with  a  certain 
force  towards  that  centre.  At  double 
that  distance,  or  at  4000  above  the  sur- 
face, it  would  be  only  attracted  with  the 
fourth  part  of  that  force,  and  it  would, 
in  fact,  lose  three- fourths  of  its  weight. 

We  shall  not,  however,  pursue  tWs 
inyestigation  further,  since  it  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  another  department  ot 
the  science.  The  motions  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
student,  all  take  place  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  so  near  it  that  the 
change  in  the  intensity  of  the  force  of 
gravity  arising  from  the  difference  of 
distance  is  altogether  insignificant.  We 
shall,  therefore,  consider  gravity  as  an 
uniform  force,  that  is,  as  an  attraction 
which  affects  the  same  body  in  the  same 
den-ee,  whatever  its  position  may  be, 
and  which  affects  equal  bodies  equally. 

(24.)  The  earth  being  globular,  or 
nearly  so,  it  follows,  that  the  lines  in 
whicn  its  attraction  acts  converge  to- 
wards its  centre,  and  that  at  diuerent 
parts  of  the  earth  the  lines  in  which 
ntlling  bodies  descend  are  not  parallel* 
but  are  such  as,  if  continued,  would  in- 
tersect at  the  centre.  In  .considering, 
however,  the  action  of  gravity  on  bodies, 
at  places  not  fiur  distant  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  we  may  assume,  without 
sensible  error,  that  the  directions  in 
which  it  acts  are  parallel,  and  that  they 
are  al]  perpendicular  to  the  same  hori- 
lontal  plane.  A  distance  so  g^eat  as  one 
mile  will  only  produce  a  deviation  from 
parallelism  amounting  to  less  than  one 
minute,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

(25.)  If  a  body  be  put  in  motion  by 
an  impulse,  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  it  would  continually  move  in  the 
direction  of  that  impulse,  with  the  same 
uniform  velocity  with  which  it  com- 
menced its  motion,  provided  that  it  were 
free  from  resistances,  such  as  those  of 
friction,  air,  8m5.  The  force  of  gravity, 
or  any  other  attraction,  differs  essentially 
ttom  an  impulse.  An  impulse  acts  in- 
stantaneously, and  produces  all  its  effect 
at  once,  and  time  does  not  change  that 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  attraction, 
such  as  gravity,  requires  time  to  pro- 
duoe  any  effect  at  all,  and  the  effect 


produced  increases  exactly  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  time  of  producing  it.  When 
a  body,  suspended  at  any  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  first  disen. 
^aged,  it  commences  to  move  with  an 
infinitely  small  velocity,  but,  by  the  con- 
tinual action  of  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  that  velocity  is  mcreased,  and  is 
constantly  increasmg  during  the  descent 
of  the  body.  This  peculiar  species  of 
motion  is  therefore  called  accelerated 
motion,  and  the  force  which  produces 
it  is  called  an  accelerating  force. 

(26.)  To  explain  the  uniformity  of 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  upon  a  falling 
body,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  second  ot  the  fall,  the  body  has 
received  a  certain  velocity.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  two  seconds  it  wiU  be  found 
to  have  received  twice  that  velocity ;  at 
the  end  of  the  first  three  seconds,  three 
times  that  velocity,  and  so  on,  the  velo- 
city continually  increasing,  and  in  the 
same  ratio,  as  the  time  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent  increases. 

There  wiU,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty 
in  calculating  arithmetically  the  velo- 
city which  a  falling  body  will  acqiiire  in 
any  time  from  the  commencement  of  its 
fall.  Let  g  express  the  velocity  which 
it  would  acquire  in  one  second,  and  let 
T  be  the  number  of  seconds  from  the 
commencement  of  its  fall,  and  V  be  the 
velocity  acquired.  From  what  we  have 
stated,  it  must  be  evident  that  V  is  as 
many  limes  g  as  there  are  seconds  in  T. 
Hence,  expressing  this  algebraically, 
we  have  V=fl^T. 

(27.)  We  have  stated  that  the  earth*s 
attraction  acts  on  all  bodies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  quantities  of  matter;  in 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  it  impressed  a 
separate  force  upon  each  particle  cf  a 
body,  and  equal  forces  on  all  the  parti- 
cles. Thus,  if  it  impress  a  certain  force 
on  a  solid  body,  that  force  is  made  up 
of  the  forces  which  it  impresses  on  aU 
its  several  parts,  so  that  if  the  solid  body 
be  broken  mto  small  pieces,  each  piece 
will  be  attracted  as  strongly  by  eravity 
as  it  was  when  united  in  one  solid  mass 
with  the  other  pieces.  From  this  a 
very  remarkable,  and,  a])parently,  false 
consequence  follows :  viz.  that  all  bo- 
dies wnatever,  large  and  small,  heavy 
and  light,  must  descend  with  the  same 
speed.  We  know,  however,  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  feather  and  a 
piece  of  gold  will  not  fall  with  the  same 
speed ;  and  we  know  further,  that  some 
bodies,  an  inflated  balloon  for  example, 
will,  instead  of  falling,   actually  rue. 
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These  examples  appear  to  contradict 
the  conclusion  to  wnich  our  reasoning 
has  conducted  us,  but  they  onlt/  appear 
to  do  so.     It    is  perfectly  true,   that 
gravity,  as  far  as  its  attraction  is  con- 
cernecl,  accelerates  the  descent  of  all 
bodies  equally;    but   when  bodies  fall 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  another 
force  opposed  to  gravity  is  produce  I, 
which  IS  the  resistance  of  the  air  on  the 
surface  of  the  descending  body.    Now 
this  resistance,  unlike  the  force  of  gra- 
vity, is  not  proportional  to  the  weight  or 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  body,  but  de- 
pends on  the  surface  which  the  body 
happens  to  oppose  to  the  air.  A  feather 
exposes,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  a 
much  greater  surface  to  the  air  than  a 
piece  of  gold  does,  and  therefore  suffers 
a  much  greater  resistance  to  its  descent 
That  it  is  the  weight  of  the  air  prevents 
the  descent,  and  causes  the  ascent  of 
the  balloon,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  sixth  chapter  of  our  treatise  on 
Pneumatics,  art.  (51.) 

(28.)  It  may,  however,  be  satisfactory 
to  establish,  by  immediate  experiment, 
the  theorem  that  gravity,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  other  forces,  causes  all 
bodies  to  descend  with  the  same  velocity. 

fg.7*  On  the  plate  E 
,  (/Ig.  7.)  of  the  air 
pump,  place  a  tall 
glass  receiver  R, 
open  at  the  top. 
On  the  top  place  a 
brass  cover,  fitting  it 
air-tight.  Throuich 
this  cover  let  a  wire 
pass,  air-tight  also, 
and  bearing  a  small 
stage,  on  which  afea- 


stage  being  so  con 
trived  as  to  fall  when 
the  wire  is  turned  by 
the  hand  at  H.  This 
being  arranged,  let 
the  receiver  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  pump, 
which  having  l>een 
effected,  turn  the 
wire  at  H,  80  as  to  let 
the  stage,  on  which 
the  feather  and  metal  are  placed,  fall.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  feather  and 
metal  strike  the  pump  plate  E  at  the 
lame  instant.*     If  we  could  construct 

•  This  exp-riment  is  cJled  tuz  "  guinea  Hnd 
DKitTtfr  expfrirnpnr,"  a  ^nine.)  having  been  ovoimonl/ 
««ei  f  .\-  Uie  piece  of  metal. 


a  small  balloon  of  materials  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  elastic  force  of  the 
gas,  which  would  tend  to  burst  it  when 
placed  in  the  exhausted  recover,  v.e 
should  find  not  only  that  it  would  not 
remain  at  the  top,  but  that  it  would  fail 
as  rapidly  as  a  piece  of  lead. 

(29.)  Having  shown  that  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  falling  body  is  propor- 
tional to  the  time,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
whether  any  rule  can  be  obtained  by 
which  we  may  compute  the  spaces 
through  which  a  body  will  fall  in  any 
given  time.  Such  a  rule  may  be  easily 
derived  by  mathematical  reasoning  from 
the  rule  already  given  for  tlie  velocity, 
but  the  reasoning  cannot  be  properly 
introduced  here.*  The  rule  itself,  how- 
ever,  is  easily  understood.  If  a  falling 
body  descend  throusrh  a  certain  space 
in  the  first  second  of  its  fall,  it  will  de- 
scend through  four  times  that  space  in 
the  first  two  seconds,  nine  times  that 
space  in  the  first  three  seconds,  sixteen 
times  that  space  in  the  first  four  seconds ; 
and  in  general,  to  find  the  space  it  will 
fall  through  in  any  given  number  of 
seconds,  multiply  the  space  through 
which  it  faUs  in  one  second  by  the 
square-i"  of  the  number  of  seconds  m  the 
time  of  the  fall. 

Thus  if  m  be  the  space  through  which 
a  body  would  fall  in  one  second,  m  T^ 
is  the  space  through  which  it  will  fall  in 
the  number  of  seconds  expressed  byT; 
and  if  S  be  this  space,  we  have  S  =  m  T*. 
We,  therefore,  commonly  say,  that  the 
spat»es  through  which  a  body  falls,  are 
as  the  squares  of  tlie  times  from  the 
beginning  of  its  fall. 

(■iO.)  We  shall  find  the  space  through 
which  a  body  falls  in  the  second  second 
ther  and  a  piece  of    ?^„*^»  ^f  ^^"^»  l'^  subtracting  the  space 
metal  are  placed,  the    ^?"^"  through  in  the  first  second  from 
•     *  that  fallen    through   in  the  first  two 

seconds.  The  former  being  expressed 
by  m,  the  latter  is  4  m  and  the  difference 
is  3  m.  Again,  the  space  it  falls  through 
in  the  third  second  will  be  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  space  described  in  the  first 
two  seconds  which  is  4  m,  fi-om  that 
described  in  the  first  three  second* 
which  is  9  m,  and  the  difference  5  m  i» 
the  .space  described  in  the  third  second. 
In  the  same  way  we  shall  find  that  7  m, 
9  m,  1 1  m,  &c.  are  the  spaces  which  it 


*  Let  S  be  the  space  described  by  the  falling  body. 

V  =  /I  =y  T.    Hence,  d  3=y  T  <«  T,  which  being 

integrated  gives  S«™4  9    '^^ 

f  The  «  ,aare  of  a  nainber  is  the  number  foood  hf 
mnlti plying  the  proposed  number  bv  itself,  thua 
^  X  ^  or  4  id  the  atioare  of  S,  3  X  3  or  9  is  the  iquar« 
01  three,  and  so  oo. 
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iUls  throug:h  fai  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
teconds,  &c.  respectively.  The  spaces, 
therefore,  through  which  a  body  tails  in 
the  successive  seconds,  or  any  other 
equal  portions  of  time,  are  as  the  odd 
integers,  1,3,  5,  7,&c. 

(31.)  From  these  investigations  it 
appears,  that  the  calculation  of  the  ve- 
locity which  a  falling  body  acquires 
in  any  given  time,  depends  on  that 
which  it  acquires  in  one  second,  which, 
therefore,  it  is  absolutelv  necessary 
to  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
pute any  other  velocity.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  order  to  be  able  to  compute 
the  space  throu/jh  which  a  body  tvill 
fell  in  any  given  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  space  through  which  a  body 
would  fall  in  one  second.  The  velocity 
acquired  in  one  second,  and  the  space 
ftdien  through  in  one  second,  are  there- 
fore the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
whole  calculation,  and  are  all  that  are 
necessary  for  the  computation  of  the 
various  circumstances  attending  the 
phenomena  of  falling  bodies. 
*  (32.)  But  even  these  two  elements 
are  not  independent.  If  we  knew  either, 
we  should  immediately  detect  the  other. 
This  circumstance  arises  from  a  veiy 
i^emarkable  relation  which  is  found  to 
subsist  between  the  space  through 
which  a  body  faUs  in  any  time,  and  tne 
velocity  which  it  acquires  in  that  time. 
If,  after  a  body  has  tallen  by  the  action 
of  the  force  of  gravity  for  any  time,  say 
one  second,  the  action  of  the  soliciting 
force  were  suddenly  suspended,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  No  further 
velocity  would  be  communicated  to  the 
body,  since  the  cause  from  which  its 
constant  accession  of  velocity  proceeded 
is  suspended ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  body  will  not  lose  that  velocity 
which  it  has  already  acquired.  It  will 
consequently  continue  to  fall,  but  in- 
stead of  descending  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  it  will  descend  with  the  velocity 
which  it  has  acquired,  continued  uni- 
form  through  the  whole  of  its  descent, 
describing  equal  spaces  In  eoual  times. 
In  this  case,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the 
space  through  which  it  falls  in  each 
second  after  the  flrst  will  be  exactly 
equal  to  twice  the  space  through  which 
it  fell  in  the  first  second  by  the  force  of 
gravity.*    Now  if  the  velocity  be  esti- 


mated by  the  space  described  uniformly 
in  one  second,  it  will  follow  that  the 
velocity  acquired  in  one  second  is  equal 
to  twice  the  space  through  which  a 
body  will  faU  freely  by  the  action  of 
gravity  in  one  second.  Thus  the  space 
which  we  have  expressed  by  m  is  equal 
to  half  of  that  which  we  have  expressed 
by^. 

(33.)  The  two  formulae  expressing 
algebraically  the  relation  between  the 
space,  time,  and  the  velocity  acquired, 
become  therefore  Y^.g  T,  8  =  ^^^  T*, 
where  g- represents  the  velocity  acquired 
in  one  second ;  or  V=2  m  T  S^mT^y 
"wlipr©  fn  rppro«^Tit«  the  Space  through 
which  a  body  falls  freely  in  one  se- 
cond. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the 
relation  of  the  spaces,  velocities,  and 
times,  conformably  to  the  laws  which 
we  have  just  laid  down.  The  space 
fallen  through  in  the  first  second  i* 
taken  as  the  unit  of  length : 

HccothIi         Velocity  8pao«  Space 

from  the        •eqnirtid  fftllen  faiU'ti 

baKlnnlnc  at  the  throufrh  through 

-*  -•—  end  of  111  ihat  In  ihe  Uat 

tlOM.  tecnntl  of 

thcf.UI. 


of  the 


1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

9 

5 

4 

8 

16 

7 

5 

10 

25 

9 

6 

12 

36 

11 

7 

14 

49 

13 

8 

16 

64 

15 

and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  tabla 
might  be  continued  to  any  extent. 

(34.)  To  submit  tlie  several  law» 
which  we  have  now  explained,  as  go- 
verning the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  to 
direct  experiment,  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  difiiculties.  A  body 
will  fall,  in  a  single  second,  through  the 
height  of  about  sixteen  perpendicular 
feet.*  In  two  seconds  it  will  therefore 
fEdl  through  sixty-four  feet;  and  in 
four  seconds  through  about  256  feet« 
Thus  if  our  experiments  are  limited 
to  four  seconds,  it  would  be  necessary, 
tliat  we  should  command  an  height 
of  256  feet.  But  further;  in  observing 
the  velocity,  considerable  difficulty 
would  arise  from  its  magnitude.  The 
velocity  acquired  in  one  second  would 
be  one  of  32  feet  per  second ;  and, 
thei^fore,  the  velocity  acquired  in  four 


•  By  art.  (W.)  we  found  V  »«  T ;  and  in  note  on 
art  (^29.)  we  obtained  8  •  4^  T*.  Ellraiaatinjf  g  hr 
thefce  eqtiationa,  we  obtmn  8«  J  V  T.  Bnt  V  T 
is  the  space  which  would  be  described  with  tho 
untform  velocity  V  in  tho  time  T,  and  i»,  therefore. 


twice  the  gpaee  3,  through  which  the  body  falls  In 
the  time  T. 

•  Accurately  16  feet  and  one  inch  or  103.09  i 
in  the  latitude  of  London 
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seconds  would  be  128  feet  per  second, 
or  7680  feet  per  minute. 

Independently  of  these  difficulties,  the 
resistance  whicn  the  atmosphere  would 
offer  to  such  rapid  motions,  would  be 
so  considerable  as  to  produce  a  great 
discordance  between  the  effects  ob- 
served, and  the  laws  which  have  been 
laid  down  on  the  supposition  that  all 
resistances  to  the  free  descent  of  the 
body  are  removed. 

(35.)  Nevertheless,  the  truth  of 
these  laws  can  be  established  by  the 
most  rigorous  exjperiments ;  and  al- 
though the  impedunents  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  cannot  be  directly 
removed,  they  may  bo  evaded.  It  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  George  Attwood,  that, 
if  a  force  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
force  of  gravity,  but  of  a  much  less 
intensity,  could  be  obtained,  the  de- 
scent of  bodies,  actuated  by  such  a 
force,  while  it  would  be  regulated  by  the 
tame  laws  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  would  be  so 
slow  that  the  resistance  of  the  air 
would  produce  no  sensible  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  the  particulars  of 
space,  time,  and  velocity  might  be  de- 
liberately observed,  and  accurately  mea- 
sured. To  realize  this  conception,  he 
passed  a  fine  silken  thread  over  a  groove 
m  the  edge  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  which 
turned  freely  on  an  horizontal  axle,  and 
from  the  ends  of  the  thread  he  sus- 
pended equal  weights.  In  this  state, 
the  weights  were  necessarily  in  equili- 
btium.  To  one  of  the  weights  he  added 
a  small  quantity,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
slight  preponderance.  It  consequently 
conunenced  to  descend,  causmg  the 
lighter  weight  to  ascend.  Setting  aside 
the  effects  of  the  friction  of  the  wheel 
on  which  the  string  connecting  the 
weights  rested,  the  descent  of  the  weight 
was,  in  this  case,  one  of  uniform  acce- 
leration, similar  exactly  to  the  descent 
of  a  heavy  body,  but  differing  in  this, 
that  the  acceleration  might  be  rendered 
as  slow  as  might  be  thought  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  convenient  and  ac- 
curate observation,  by  diminishing  to 
any  degree  the  preponderancy  given  to 
Lie  heavier  weight. 

(36.)  As  we  have  stated  that  li^ht 
and  heavy  bodies  are  equally  accde- 
rated  by  gravity,  it  might  oe  supposed, 
that,  since  the  equal  weights  first  sus- 
pended from  the  thread  counterpoise 
each  other,  the  additional  weight  sus- 
pended from  one  end  should  descend 
with  as  great  velocity  as  it  would  have 


by  the  immediate  action  of  gravity.  This, 
in  fact,  would  be  the  case  were  the  force 
which  gravity  exerts  upon  it  whollj^ 
spent  in  producing  its  descent;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ascent 
of  the  weight  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
thread  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  since 
the  original  weight  placed  upon  the  de- 
scending end  is  only  sufficient  to  coun- 
terpoise it,  it  can  have  no  share  in 
raising  it.  Its  elevation,  therefore,  is 
entirely  effected  by  the  force  which 
gravity  impresses  on  the  additional 
weight  placed  at  the  descending  end  of 
the  string ;  and  all  the  force  thus  spent 
in  drawmg  up  the  opposite  weight  is 
necessarilv  subtracted  from  the  force 
with  which  the  additional  weight  at  the 
descending  end  falls.  The  additional 
weight  has  also  to  draw  dovm  the  de- 
scending weight,  and  to  give  it  as  much 
moving  force  in  its  descent  as  it  gives 
to  the  ascending  weight  in  its  ascent. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  smaller  this 
additional  weight  is  in  comparison  with 
the  equal  weights  ori^nally  suspended, 
the  slower  will  be  the  rate  of  its  de- 
scent. 

It  still  remained,  however,  to  remove 
the  effects  of  the  friction  of  the  wheel, 
on  which  the  thread  connecting  the 
weights  turned.  Mr.  Attwood  accom- 
I>lished  this,  by  an  ingenious  combina« 
tion  of  wheels,  called  friction- wheels,  by 
which  the  axle  of  the  wheel  carr}'ing 
the  thread,  instead  of  turning  in  cylinr 
drical  holes,  rested  on  the  edges  of  other 
wheels,  by  which  means,  me  fiiction 
Bf  ainst  the  inner  surface  of  the  holes  in 
which  the  axle  turned,  was  entirely 
avoided;  and,  if  all  friction  was  not 
removed,  as  far  as  it  affected  the  motion 
of  the  weights,  it  was  so  far  diminished 
as  to  produce  no  sensible  effect  upon 
the  motion  of  the  weights  in  the  expe- 
riments for  which  the  apparatus  was 
used. 

(37.)  A  representation  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  useful  contrivance  is  dven 
'^xiflg.  8,  (and  on  an  enlarged  scSe  in 
Jig,  9,)  6  cd  is  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
over  which  the  thread  sustaining  the 
weights  passes.  The  ends  of  the  a^de 
of  this  wheel  rest  upon  the  rims  of 
two  pairs  of  wheels,  as  is  represented  in 
the  ngure,  and  already  described.  The 
stand  carrying  the  apparatus  is  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  pillar,  and  immem*- 
ately  under  this  stand  is  placed  an 
upright  shaft  C  D,  divided  to  inches, 
half  mches,  and  tenths,  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  rate  of  descent    A 
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and  B  are  two  equal  cylindrical  weights 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  the  thread. 


/^.  8. 


B     m 


'm^m 


which  rests  in  a  groove  on  the  edge  of 
the  wheel  bed,  S  is  a  small  stnge 
which  can  be  screwed  upon  the  gradu- 
ated shaft,  at  any  particular  division  at 
which  it  is  designed  to  stop  the  descent 
of  the  weight.  G  is  a  clock,  attached 
to  the  principal  pillar,  which  beats  se- 
conds, in  order  to  mark  the  rate  of  de- 
scent 

The  weights  A  B  are,  commonly,  so 
adjusted,  that,  by  placing  on  the  top  of 
the  cylindiical  weight  A  a  weight  O  of 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  the  weight  A  will 
descend  through  three  inches  in  one 
second.  Thus  we  have  obtained  an 
accelerating  force,  which  is  sixty-foiur 
times  less  than  that  of  gravity,  and  yet 
which  retains  all  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities of  that  force.  In  fact  it  is 
the  force  of  gravity  correctly  represented 
in  miniature. 

(38.)  We  shall  now  show  how  this 
machine  is  applied  to  establish  by  expe- 
riment the  laws  which  regulate  the  de- 
scent of  heavy  bodies  and  which  have 
been  already  explained. 

Ex.  1.  To  establish  these  laws  by 
experiment,  a  ring  R  is  provided,  at 
tached  to  a  block  E,  which  can  be  fixed 
by  a  screw  to  any  division  of  the  gradu- 
ated shaft.  A  bar  of  metal /is  also  pro- 
vided, weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
and  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
R.  Let  the  ring  R  be  fixed  by  the 
screw  to  any  division  of  the  scale,  and 
let  the  stage  S  be  so  fixed,  that  when 
the  weight  A  rests  upon  it,  the  top  of 
the  weight  will  be  six  inches  exactly 
below  the  ringR.  This  done,  let  the 
weight  A  be  elevated  by  drawing  down 
the  weight  B  until  the  top  of  the  weight 
A  is  exactly  three  inches  above  the 
rin^  R,  Holding  the  weight  A  in  this 
position,  let  the  bar  F  be  placed  upon 
it,  and  observing  the  beats  of  the  clock, 
let  the  weight  A  commence  its  descent 
with  any  l^at.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  stroke  of  the  bar  F  on  the  ring  R 
will  exactly  coincide  with  the  next  beat, 
and  that  the  stroke  of  the  weight  A  on 
the  stage  S  will  coincide  precisely  with 
the  succeeding  beat.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  accelerated  motion  of  the  weight 
A  for  the  first  second,  and  before  the 
bar  strikes  the  ring,  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  the 
bar  (36).  When  the  bar  is  taken  off 
the  weight  A  by  the  ring  at  the  end  of 
the  first  second,  this  cause  cf  accelera- 
tion ceases,  the  action  of  gravity  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  weight  A  mo\es  on  to 
the  stage  S  with  the  velocity  wliich  it 
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had  acquired  at  R.  Nott  we  hare  seen 
that  this  velocity  was  such  that  it  moved 
through  six  inches  in  one  second. 

Ex.  2.  Again,  let  the  stage  be  plaoed 
so  that  when  the  weight  A  rests  upon 
it,  the  top  of  the  weight  will  be  twelve 
inches  from  the  ring  R,  and  let  the 
weight  B  be  depressed  until  the  top  of 
the  weight  A  is  twelve  inches  above  the 
ring  R.  This  done,  let  the  bar  F  be 
placed  on  the  weight  A,  and  let  that 
weight  be  disenga^  at  the  moment  of 
any  beat  of  the  dock ;  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  stroke  of  the  bar  F  upon 
the  ring  R  will  coincide  exactly  with  the 
third  beat,  the  descent  through  twelve 
inches  being  made  in  two  seconds,  and 
that  the  stroke  of  the  weight  A  upon  the 
stage  S  will  coincide  precisely  with  the 
fourth  beat,  the  weight  moving  through 
the  twelve  inches  below  the  ring  with 
the  velocity  it  has  acquired  in  two 
seconds. 

Ex.  3.  Now  let  the  stage  8  be  once 
more  removed,  and  placed  so  that,  when 
the  weight  A  stands  upon  it,  the  top  of 
the  weight  will  be  eighteen  inches  below 
the  ring  R.  Let  the  weight  B  be  de- 
pressed until  the  top  of  th'e  weight  A  is 
twenty- seven  inches  above  the  stage  S. 
Let  the  bar  F  be  then  placed  upon  the 
weight  A  as  before,  and  permitting  the 
weight  to  commence  its  descent  with  the 
first  beat  of  the  pendulum,  the  bar  will 
strike  the  ring  R  with  the  fourth  beat, 
and  the  weight  A  will  strike  the  stage  8 
with  the  fifth  beat.  The  weight,  there- 
fore, descends  through  twenty- seven 
inches  with  an  accelerated  motion  in 
three  seconds,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  has  acquired  such  a  velocity,  as  to 
move  through  eighteen  inches  in  a 
second. 

(39.)  Now  let  us  review  the  results  of 
these  three  experiments.  By  the  first  it 
appears,  that  the  velocity  acquired  in 
one  second  is  such  as  to  make  the  weight 
A  move  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  per 
second.  By  the  second  experiment  it 
appears,  that  the  velocity  acquired  in 
two  seconds  is  twelve  inches  per  second ; 
and  by  the  third  experiment  it  appears, 
that  the  velocity  acquired  in  three 
seconds  is  eighteen  inches  per  second* 
Thus  the  velocities  acquired  in  one,  two, 
and  three  seconds,  are  as  six,  twelve, 
and  eighteen,  which  numbers  are  as  one, 
two,  and  three.  Hence  the  law  before 
explained,  that "  the  velocities  acquired 
are  as  the  time  of  acquiring  them,"  is 
verified. 

In  the  first  experiment  tha  weight  ftU 


through  three  inches  in  one  second;  in 
the  second  experiment  it  fell  through 
twelve  inches  in  two  seconds,  and  in  the 
third  it  fell  through  twenty-seven  inches 
in  three  seconds.  Now  the  numben 
three,  twelve,  and  twenty-seven  are  as 
one,  four  and  nine,  whish  are  the  squares 
of  one,  two,  and  three.  Henoe  the  law 
already  explained,  that  "the  spaces  faUea 
through  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  times,"  is  verified. 

In  the  first  experiment  it  was  shown 
that  tiie  velocity  acquired  in  fallins[ 
through  three  inches,  was  such  as  would 
carry  the  weight  in  the  same  time 
through  six  inches  when  continued 
uniform  and  without  further  increase. 
In  the  second  experiment  it  was  shown 
that  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling 
through  twelve  inches  in  two  seconds, 
the  weight  A  would  move  through 
twelve  inchos  in  one  second,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  move  through  twenty- 
four  inches  in  two  seconds.  In  hke 
manner,  in  the  third  experiment,  it  ap- 
peared that  with  the  velocity  acquired 
in  falling  through  twenty- seven  inches 
in  three  seconds,  the  weight  A  moved 
through  eighteen  inches  in  one  second ; 
and,  therefore,  would  move  through 
fifry-four  inches  in  three  seconds.  Each 
of  these  experiments,  therefore,  veri-» 
fies  the  law,  that,  "  with  the  velocity 
which  a  body  acquires  in  any  time,  it 
would,  if  that  velocitv  were  continued 
uniform,  move  through  twice  that  space 
in  the  same  time." 

Also  by  the  first  experiment  it  ap<- 
peared  that  the  'space  fallen  through  m 
the  first  second  of  the  descent  was  three 
inches.  By  the  second  experiment  it 
appeared,  that  the  space  fallen  through 
in  the  first  two  seconds  was  twelve 
inches.  It  consequently  follows,  that 
the  space  fallen  through  in  the  second 
second  must  have  been  nine  inches. 
By  the  third  experiment  the  space  &ilen 
tlirough  in  three  seconds  was  twenty* 
seven  inches.'  Taking -from  this  tlis 
spaoe  &Uen  through  m  the  first  two 
seconds,  which  is  twelve  inches,  the  re- 
mainder, fifteen  inches,  is  the  space  fallen 
through  in  the  third  second.  Tlius  the 
spaces  described  in  the  first,  second^ 
and  third  seconds  of  the  fall  are  three, 
nine,  and  fifteen  inches  respectively, 
which  are  as  the  numbers  one,  three, 
and  five.  This  verifies  the  law  before 
explained,  that  "  the  spaces  described 
by  a  falling  body  in  the  successive  equal 
intervals  are  as  the  odd  integers." 

Since  the  heights  from  woich  bodiw 
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fall  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  times  of  the  fall  (29.),  and  the  times 
themselves  are  proportional  to  the  velo- 
cities (26.)*  it  follows  that  the  heights 
^re  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
velocities.  That  a  body  ma^  acquire 
a  double  velocity,  it  is  requisite  that  it 
should  fall  from  a  fourfold  height,  and 
soon. 

Chapter  IV.— O/i  t?ie  Centre  of 
Gravity. 

t40.)  Wx  have  stated  that,  at  a  given 
place  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
force  of  gravity  acts  on  all  bodies  in 
lines  which  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  perpendicular  to  an  horizontal,  or 
level  plane.  When  it  acts  upon  a  single 
body,  it  does  not  act,  as  it  were,  by  a 
single  effort,  but  impresses  a  separate 
force  upon  each  particle  of  the  body ; 
and  its  total  effect  is  composed  of  the 
sum  of  all  its  effects  thus  produced 
upon  the  particles.  Now  there  is  in  the 
body  a  certain  point,  at  which,  if  the 
attraction  of  gravity  impressed  a  single 
force,  equal  in  intensity  to  the  sum  of  all 
its  separate  actions  on  the  component 
parts  of  the  body,  the  ultimate  effect 
would  be  the  same  as  it  is  under  the 
system  of  separate  action  which  really 
obtains.  This  point,  the  existence  of 
which  we  shall  prove  experimentally, 
is  called  the  centre  of  gravity. 

(41.)  If  the  attraction  of  gravity 
were  confined  in  its  action  to  one  par- 
ticular point,  there  are  certain  effects 
which  would  very  evidently  ensue. 

First f  if  that  point  were  supported  or 
fixed,  the  body  would  rest  in  any  posi- 
tion whatever  in  which  it  should  be 
placed.  For  the  only  cause  which  we 
suppose  to  affect  it  so  as  to  produce 
motion,  acts  upon  a  point  which  we 
suppose  fixed. 

Secondly.  If  the  body  be  perfectly 
free  to  move,  the  point  on  which  the 
attraction  acts  will  commence  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  that  attraction,  and 
in  this  case  will,  therefore,  commence 
to  move  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  an 
horizontal  plane. 

Thirdly.  If  the  body  be  suspended 
by  any  point  different  from  that  at 
which  alone  the  attraction  of  gravity  is 
supposed  to  act,  it  will  only  remain  at 
rest  in  two  positions,  viz.  when  the  at- 
tnusted  point  is  immediately  under  or 
immediately  over  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion. If  the  attracted  point  be  in  any 
^ther  position,  the  body  will  move  round 


the  point  of  suspension,  aU  its  parts 
describing  circles  round  that  point,  until 
the  attracted  point  settles  durectly  under 
the  point  of  suspension. 

Tliese  effects  will        Jig,  lo. 
be  evident  from  a  ht- 
tle  consideration. 
AB  be  the 
P  the  point 

it  is  suspended,  and  /  \ 

round  which  it  is  ca-  /  \ 

pable  of  moving.  Letf  ^  | 

C    be    the  pomt    at)  p  | 

which  the  whole  at 
traction  of  gravity 
supposed    to    act. 
First,    suppose    this      \.  / 

point  to  be  placed  in         ^^  ^^ 
a  line  P  D,  vertically 
under  the  fixed  point 
P.      The     attraction 
then  acting  in  the  di-  ^ 

rection  of  the  line  C  D,  will  only  pro- 
duce a  pull  on  the  point  P,  which  will 
resist  it,  and  no  motion         fig.  1 1 . 
will  ensue.  b 

Next,  let  the  point      /"H'^^N. 
C  be  in  a  line  verti-    /  \ 

cally  above  the  fixed  /  \ 

point  P.  The  whole  at-/  \ 


5nt  from  a  ht-  ^ 

[deration.  Let        ^^'^""'n. 

the  body,  and    /  X 

oint  at  which   /         « p      \ 
■   ■    and/  \ 

ca-/  \ 

lA     J 


traction  will  now  act  in  /  \ 

the  direction  C  D,  and!  ,  q  \ 

will  therefore  produce  a  I  I 


therefore  produ 
pressure  on  the  point  \  / 

P,  which  will  be  re- 
sisted  by  that  point, 
and  no  motion  will  en- 
sue. 

Lastly,  let  C  be  in  a 
position  neither  direct- 
ly above  nor  below  the 
fixed  point  P.  Draw 
C  D'  perpendicular  to  an  horizontal 
plane,  and  parallel  to  C  D,  and  taking 

/Ig.  12. 


any  portion   C  o   from  C,  draw  the 
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p&nJlelograin  Cnom,  the  sides  no 
and  m  C  b&ag  perpendicular  to 
PCB. 

By  (9.)  it  appears,  that  if  C  o,  (J!g, 
13),  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole  at- 
traction on  the  point  C,  it  is  <u][ai7alent 

A.  13. 


to  two  separate  attractions  represented 
in  intensity  and  direction  by  the  lines 
C  n  and  0  m,  audits  effect  is  the  same  as 
the  united  effects  of  these  two  would 
be.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  a  force 
acting  from  C,  in  the  direction  On, 
would  have  no  effect  in  producing  mo- 
tion, but  would  be  resisted  by  the  fixed 
point  P,  against  which  it  would  press, 
while  the  other  force  C  m,  perpendicular 
to  C  P,  would  tend  to  turn  the  body 
round  C  P,  so  as  to  bring  the  point  C 
to  the  line  P  D,  directly  below  the  point 
of  suspension  P,  in  which  position,  after 
some  oscillations,  it  would  rest 

(42.)  From  this  investigation,  it  fi>l- 
lows,  that  if  the  parallel  actions  of  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  a 
body  be  capable  of  being  represented  by 
an  equivalent  force,  acting  at  a  single 
point,  that  point  may  be  determined  hy 
the  properties  which  we  have  just  ex- 
plained. Let  a  body  which  is  bounded 
by  two  parallel  planes,  be  suspended 
m)m  any  point  taJcen  at  pleasure  in  it. 
It  will  be  found  tiiat  there  is  but  one 
position  in  which  it  will  hang  steadily 
at  rest,  and  without  swinging.  To  the 
point  of  suspension  let  a  plumb  line  be 
attached,  and  let  the  line  in  which  it 
touches  the  plane  surface  of  the  sus- 
pended body  be  marked.  Let  the  body 
be  now  suspended  from  some  other 

goint  in  its  plane  surface,  and  let  another 
ne  be  drawn  upon  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  plumb  line.  This  process  being 
applied  to  any  number  of  different 
pomts  in  the  smf ace  pf  the  body,  and  a 


number  of  such  lines  being  drawn  upon 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line,  it 
will  be  found  that  all  these  lines  will 
intersect  each  other  in  the  same  point. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  point  has 
the  property  mentioned  in  (41.),  of  set- 
tling itself  vertically  under  the  point  of 
suspension  when  the  body  is  in  equili- 
brium. 

Next  let  the  point  thus  determined 
be  made  the  point  of  suspension,  and  it 
wiU  be  found  that  the  body  will  rest  in 
any  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed, 
and  that  it  wiU  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, vibrate  or  swing. 

Again,  let  the  body  be  suspended  by 
any  point  different  from  that  which  we 
have  here  determined,  and  let  it  be  so 
placed  that  this  point  shall  be  placed 
vertically  over  the  point  of  suspension. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  body  will  re- 
main in  equilibrium  so  long  as  its  posi- 
tion is  not  changed;  but  upon  the  least 
impulse  which  moves  the  point  in 
question  from  its  position,  it  will  turn 
round  the  point  of  suspension,  and  settle, 
after  some  vibrations,  into  the  position 
directly  under  the  point  of  suspension. 

The  point,  the  existence  and  proper- 
ties of  which  are  thus  established,  is 
then  the  centre  of  gravity. 

In  the  preceding  experiment,  we  have 
selected  a  body  bounded  by  parallel 
planes,  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  experimental  process.  Strictly 
roealdng,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  at 
the  intersection  of  the  hnes  determined 
by  the  plumb  line  on  the  plane  surface, 
but,  if  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  surface  through  the  body,  it 
will  DC  at  the  middle  point  of  this  line. 

If  we  could  conveniently  pierce  the 
dimensions  of  a  body  by  straight  lines, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body,  what- 
ever be  its  figure,  could  be  found  ex- 
perimentally by  the  same  process.  If 
it  be  successively  suspended  by  several 
points,  and  pierced  by  straight  hnes,  in 
each  case  passing  in  a  vertical  direction 
through  the  point  of  suspension,  it 
would  be  found  that,  however  numerous 
these  lines  might  be,  they  would  all  in- 
tersect in  one  point,  wnich  would  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

(43.)  By  these  properties  of  the  centre 

ing  the  effects  of  theweights  of  bodies  are 
susceptible  of  considerable  simplifica- 
tion; for,  instead  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  separate  effects  of  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  on  the  several  particles 
of  which  a  body  is  composed,  it  will  be 
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suflSciont  to  consider  a  single  force 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  these  separate 
attractions,  drawing  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  an  horizontal 
plane,  which  line  is  called  the  tins  of 
direction.  In  this  line  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  always  either  move,  or  en- 
deavour to  move,  and  t*  mil  always 
assume  tJie  hvoest  position  which  th^ 
circumstances  under  which  the  body  w 
situated  will  admit  of,      .       ^    ^       - 

(44.)  If  by  the  application  of  external 
force  a  body  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  be  placed  in  the  highest 
po3ition  which  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  body  is  situated  permit,  the 
body  will  remain  at  rest  so  long  as  it  be 
perfectly  undisturbed;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  suspension  already  mentioned, 
the  slightest  disturbance  will  cause  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  descend  to  the  low- 
est position.  Of  these  two  positions  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  body  to  rest, 
the  former  is  coXied  instable,  and  the 
latter  stable,  equilibrium. 

(45.)  If  a  body  be  placed  upon  a 
plane,  its  stability  will  be  determined  bv 
the  position  of  tiie  line  of  direction  with 
respect  to  the  base. 

Let  A  B  C  D  C/^.  14.)  be  a  body  rest- 
ing on  the  level  plane  L  M.  Let  O  be 


side  D  C.  For  draw  O  D,  and  from  N 
draw  N  tn  perpendicular  to  D  O,  and 
complete  the  narallelogram  N  m  O  n. 
The  diagonsd  N  O  being  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  force  of  gravity,  it  may  be 
resolved  (9.)  into  two  forces,  represented 
by  O  w  and  O  n.  The  force  O  »» is  re- 
sisted by  the  plane  L  M  at  D,  and  the 
force  O  n  evidently  tends  to  turn  the 
body  round  the  point  D,  and  to  make  it 
fall  upon  the  plane  towards  the  point  M. 
If  the  line  of  direction  fall  upon  the 
edge  D  of  the  base,  the  body  is  in  a 
state  of  instable  equilibrium.  For  let 
O  D  ijlg.  16.)  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  LM,  and  with  D  as  centre,  and 


its  centre  of  gravity,  and  0  N  the  line 
of  direction  fSling  within  the  base  A  D. 
Since  the  whole  force  which  gravity 
exerts  upon  the  body  may  be  conceived 
to  be  applied  at  (5,  in  the  direction 
O  N,  that  force  wUl  be  supported  or 
resisted  by  the  plane  L  M,  and  the  body 
will  stand  iirm. 
But  ifStiie  line  of  direction  O  N  (Jig.  15 .) 
fall  without  the  base  A  D,  the  case  will 


the  distance  or  radius  D  O,  describe  a 

3uadrant  of  a  circle.  It  is  evident  that 
'  the  point  O  be  moved  towards  M,  it 
will  move  through  a  part  of  the  circular 
arc  O  E,  and  every  part  of  this  arc  is 
nearer  to  D  M  than  O,  and,  therefore, 
the  point  O  must  descend.  The  slightest 
disturbance  in  this  case  will  make  the 
body  fall  towards  M. 

(46 .)  In  general,  the  higher  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  abody  is,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  its  base,  the  more  easily  wUl 
it  be  overturned.  This  will  be  easily 
explained.    Let  A  B  C  D,  C/^Sg-.  17.)  be 

fg,  17. 
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be  cfiiTerent.  The  force  of  gravity  will 
now  act  upon  the  body,  so  as  to  make  it 
turn  over  the  edge  D,  and  fall  upon  the 


a  body  resting  on  the  horizontal  plane 
L  M,  and  on  the  base  A  D.  Let  O  be 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  O  N  the  line 
of  direction.  Draw  O  D,  and  with  D  as 
centre,  and  the  radius  D  O,  let  the  cir- 
cular arch  O  F  be  described.  In  order 
that  the  body  A  B  C  D  should  turn  over 
the  edge  D,  it  will  be  necessaiy  that  the 
edge  A  be  lifted  off  the  plane  LM  to 
such  an  height,  that  the  point  O  shall 
be  raised  through  the  arch  O  E,  beyond 
the  point  E. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  by  placing  a 
load  G  K,  (/^.  1 8.)  over  A  B  C  D,  the 
centre  of  gravity  be  raised  from  O  to  O', 
it  iviU  be  on]^  necessaiy  to  raise  th9' 
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centre  of  gravity  O'  through  the  arch 
O'  E,  in  order  to  turn  the  body  over 
IheedgeD. 


o> 


flg.  18. 
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.  It  is  evident  that  a  much  less  eleva* 
lion  of  the  edge  A  will  effisct  this,  than 
that  which  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  centre  O  through  the  arch  O  £  in 
the  former  case. 

The  danger  of  loading  carriages  hea- 
vily  at  the  top,  when  the  lower  parts  of 
the  vehicle  are  comparatively  umoaded, 
is  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  also 
the  dan^  arising  fixmi  persons  stand- 
ing up  m  a  boat  In  these  eases,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  raised,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  vehicle  maybe  over- 
turned is  proportionally  increased. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  support  a  body 
upon  a  sharp  point,  considerable  d^- 
eolty  will  be  felt  owing  to  the  practical 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  vertically  ov^  the 
point  on  which  it  is  sustained.  If,  how- 
ever, a  motion  of  rotation  be  communi- 
cated to  the  body,  and  it  be  made  to 
spin  on  [the  pK)int,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  balanced  with  comparative  ease.  In 
this  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  in  each 
revolution  of  the  bodv  assumes  every 
possible  portion  round  the  point,  and 
has  an  equal  tendem^  to  make  the  body 
incline  in  all  directions  round  it  Con- 
aequently,  its  tendency  to  make  the 
body  incline  in  anjr  one  direction,  is 
after  hslf  a  revolution  counteracted  by 
«a  equal  tendenev  to  make  it  incline  in 
the  opposite  direction;  and  provided  the 
motion  of  rotation  be  sufficiently  rapid, 
these  opposite  tendencies  follow  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  ther^  counteract 
each  other  as  effectually  as  if  they  acted 
simultaneously. 

Chapter  V. — On  Water    ocmtidered 
<u  a  Mechanical  Agent, 

(47.)  Whxk  water  descends  from  any 
krd  to  ftlower  OBe»  its  freight  dwii^ 


the  descent  may  be  used  as  a  mecha- 
nical acent.  That  this  may  be  possible, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  simply  of  water  at  the 
superior  level,  and  tliat  there  should  be 
means  of  carrying  it  off  after  its  descent, 
so  as  to  prevent,  by  its  accumulation, 
the  equalization  of  tne  two  levels.  The 
most  usual  means  of  giving  motion  to 
machinery  by  this  power  is  a  wheel,  on 
the  circumference  of  which  the  weight 
of  the  water  is  made  to  act  in  its  descent, 
in  a  direction  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
right  angles  to  the  radii;  this  pressure, 
however,  acting  only  at  one  side  of  the 
wheel.  Wheeb  driven  by  this  power 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  overehot  tchesl 
and  the  breast-wheel. 

The  diameter  of  an  overshot  wheel  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
levels  of  tne  water  by  which  it  is  moved. 
A  section  of  such  a  wheel  at  right  andet 
to  its  axle  is  represented  mjlg.  1 9.  Tha 
Jlg.l9. 


rim  is  furnished  with  buckets  which  re- 
ceive the  water  as  it  descends  from  the 
superior  level  A.  The  buckets  from  the 
top  H  of  the  wheel  to  the  end  F  of  the 
horizontal  diameter  F  G  are  constantly 
fuU  of  water,  while  those  from  F  to  a 
point  a't  where  the  side  of  the  bucket 
becomes  level  or  horizontal,  are  only 
partially  filled:  those  from  a'  to  the 
lowest  point  L  being  emp^.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  buckets  on  tne  other  side, 
G,  of  the  vertical  diameter  H  L,  will  be 
all  empty. 

In  this  state  the  wheel  will  be  turned 
round  by  the  weijj^t  of  the  water  in 
the  buckets,  since  that  weight  acta 
entirely  on  one  side,  H  F  L,  of  the 
wheel,  and  is  not  counterpoised  by 
an  eoual  weight  on  the  other  side ; 
and  uie  wheel  will  continue  to  be 
tumied  to  long  as  »  supply  of  water  suf* 
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ficient  fbr  the  piitpos^  is  receiyed  fix>m 
the  superior  level  h. 

The  weights  of  the  water  in  the  seve- 
ral buckets,  however,  are  not  equally 
effective  in  turning  the  wheel;  th» 
will  be  easily  perceived.  If  any  water 
were  contained  in  the  highest  bucket 
H,  its  weight  would  press  upon  the 
axle  O  in  the  direction  H  O.  This 
weight  would  be  entirely  sustained  by 
the  supports  of  the  wheel,  and  would 
contribute  in  no  degree  to  its  motion. 
From  the  several  buckets  a  b  e,  &c., 
conceive  the  lines  a  A,  6  B,  cC,  &c. 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
diameter  F  G.  The  weight  of  the  water 
in  the  bucket  a  has  the  same  effect  in 
making  the  wheel  revolve  as  if  that 
weight  acted  at  A,  by  the  arm  or  lever 
A  O.  In  the  same  way  the  weights  of 
the  water  in  the  several  buckets  bed 
and  e  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they 
acted  at  the  points  B  CD£.  Now  it 
is  very  evident, .  that  the  more  remote 
irom  the  centre  O  a  siven  weight  acts, 
tiie  more  effective  wiU  that  weight  be  in 
taming  the  wheel;  and  therefore,  the 
water  m  the  buckets  near  F  is  propor- 
tionally more  effective  than  that  m  those 
near  H.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
buckets  ^cPd.  As,  however,  the  water 
begins  to  flow  from  each  bucket  as  it 
descends  from  the  end  F  of  the  horizon- 
tal diameter,  these  buckets,  ef€t</,  pro- 
duce a  less  effect  than  those  edc  imme- 
diately above  them,  in  proportion  as 
they  contain  a  less  wei^t  of  water. 

in  order  to  increase  the  power  of 
overshot  water-wheels,  engineers  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  buckets,  which  should 
be  so  shaped  as  to  retain  as  much  of  the 
water  as  possible  until  they  reach  the 
lowest  pomt  L,  but  to  retain  none  after 
they  pass  that  point;  in  fact,  each 
bucket  should  be  empty  on  arriving  at 
the  lowest  point  L,  but  should  remain 
filled  until  it  come  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  that  point:  to  attain  this,  va- 
rious forms  of  buckets  have  been 
suggested.  That  which  has  been  gene- 
rally con^dered  best  is  represented  in 
ffg.  21. 

This  bucket  is  formed  of  three 
planes ;  A  B  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  and  is  called  the 
0tart,  or  shoulder;  BC  is  called  the 
arm,  and  G  H  the  toriei.  These  buckets 
are  so  constructed,  that  when  A  B 
makes  an  angle  of  35°  with  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  wheel,  the  line  A  D  is 
horizontal  ^  and  the  area  of  the  figure 


fig' ^9. 


A  I)  C  B  is  equal  to 
that  of  F  C  B  A;  so 
that  as  much  water  is 
retained  in  the  bucket  in 
this  position  as  would 
fill  FOB  A:  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  not  dis- 
chai^d  until  C  D  be-  ; 
comes  horizontal,  whidi 
takes  place  when  the 
line  A  B  is  very  near  the 
lowest  point 

In  attempting  to  keep 
all  the  descending  buck- 
ets filled,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  increased  pres- 
sure upon  the  supports  of  the  axle  pro- 
duces an  increased  resistance  from  fric- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is  neces* 
sarily  a  certain  distance  from  the  highest 
and  lowest  point,  within  which  a  wei^t 
in  a  descending  bucket  is  a  positive  ixiipe^ 
diment  to  the  motion  of  tiie  wheel.  Ijkts 
will  be  readily  understood  by  commence 
ing  with  the  extreme  cases  of  the  high*- 
est  and  lowest  buckets  themselves^  If 
these  be  filled,  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  they  contain  wm,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  have  no  effect  whatever 
in  turning  the  wheel,  but  will  press  oi» 
the  supports  of  the  axle  with  its  entize 
force;  the  friction,  being  proportional! 
to  the  perpendicular  pressure,  \inll  there*> 
fore  be  increased;  and  hence  an  ad&- 
tional  resistance  to  the  effect  of  the 
water  in  the  descending  buckets  will 
be  created :  thus  it  appears,  that  water 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  buckets  is^  a 
positive  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
wheel.  Noniv  suppose  the  buc^c^  aoT 
near  the  highest  and  lowest  points  be 
filled,  two  effects  will  then  be  produced ; 
an  additional  pressure  on  the  ajde ;  and 
therefore  an  increased  resistance  will  be 
created  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  moving^ 
force  with  the  leverage  A  O  will  be 
brought  into  aqtion  on  the  other  hand : 
but  when  the  buckets  a  a'  are  very  near 
the  highest  and  lowest  points,  the  lever«> 
age  A  O  will  be  very  small,  while  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  axle  will  be 
very  great  Thus  the  increased  resis* 
tance  may  be  greater  than  the  moving 
force  which  is  gained ;  and  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  a  loss  of  power  will  ensue. 

From  this  reasoning,  it  is  apparenl 
that  there  is  a  certain  distance  from  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  at  which  the 
momentum,  or  moving  power  of  the 
water  in  the  buckets  is  only  equal  to 
resistance  arising  from  friction,  whi<^ 
its  own  weight  creates ;  and  it  is  "wsj 
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cilain,  fhat*  within  this  distance  from  the 
Inighest  and  lowest  points,  a  fUll  bucket 
occasions  a  positive  loss  of  power,  and 
even  beyond  this  limit,  but  near  it,  very 
little  advantage  can  be  gained. 

There  is  a  certain  velocity  with  which 
An  over-shot  wheel  should  move,  in 
order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect. 
This  will  be  evident  from  considering 
two  extreme  cases.  If  the  wheel  be 
so  loaded  as  to  render  the  weight  of 
water  insufficient  to  move  it,  the  velo- 
city becomes  nothing ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  effect  becomes  nothing.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wheel  be  supposed 
to  turn  as  rapidly  as  the  water  would 
fsh  freely,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of 
the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  buckets 
will  be  nothing,  since  they  descend  as 
fast  as  the  water  itself  would.  Between 
these  limiting  cases  there  is  an  interme- 
diate velocity,  which  will  give  the  best 
possible  effect. 

Mr.  Smeaton  concludes  from  expe- 
irience,  tiiat  the  best  general  rule  for  the 
velocity  of  the  circundSerence  of  an  over- 
shot wheel  is  three  feet  per  second; 
and  he  considers  that  this  equaUy  ap- 
plies to  large  and  small  wheels.  In 
deviating,  however,  from  this  rule,  he 
considers  that  high  wheels  lose  less  of 
their  effect,  in  proportion  to  their  whole 
power,  than  smaller  ones. 

(43.)  In  cases  where  theheight  of  the 
fall  is  considerable,  and  the  supplv  of 
^ater  very  limited,  a  contrivance  of  the 
kind  represented  in  Jig.  21  is  frequently 
used. 

An  endless  chain,  carrying  a  series  of 
buckets  C  F  £  D,  is  made  to  revolve  on 
two  wheels  A  B,  called  rag-wheels. 
The  water  flows  into  the  highest  bucket 
at  N ;  and  when  it  descends,  the  next 
bucket  D  takes  its  place,  and  is  likewise 
filled,  and  thus  every  bucket  on  the 
side  C  is  filled,  while  those  on  the  side 
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E,  being  inverted,  are  empty ;  the  chain 
of  buckets  is  therefore  constantly  car- 

/?sr.  21. 


ried  round  in  the  direction  C  FE  D  by 
the  weight  of  the  water. 

(49.)  The  breast-wheel  is  another 
means  by  which  the  weight  of  water  is 
applied  as  a  mechanical  agent.  This 
wneel  is  furnished  at  its  edge  or  rim  with 
flat  boards,  cohedjloat-boards,  the  planes 
of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  wheel,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
radii.  The  water  is  delivered  at  some 
point  near  the  end  of  the  horizontal  dia- 
meter. The  float-boards  are  fitted  to 
the  mill-course,  as  represented  iny^.  22, 
so  as  to  leave  only  as  much  play  as  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  fi%e  motion 
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of  the  wheel,  00  that  the  water  may  be 
retained  between  the  ftoat-boaids  and 
the  mill-course,  and  that  it  may  act  by 
its  weight  miti]  it  has  arrived  nearly  at 
the  lowest  poiut  of  the  wheel, 

(50.)  An  undershot-wheel  is  driven 
exclusively  by  the  momentum  or  moving 
force  of  water,  and  is  quite  independent 
of  its  weight  Like  the  breast-wheel  it 
is  furnished  with  float-boards,  against 
which  the  water  is  delivered  by  a  sloping 
canal  at  the  under  part  of  the  wheel,  as 
represented  in  Jig.  23« 


The  effect  of  such  a  wheel  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  mill-course, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  strikes 
the  float-boards.  The  velocity  will  de- 
pend on  the  height  of  the  fall,  which 
therefore  should  be  as  much  increased 
as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
situation  will  admit. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  sub- 
sisted among  mechanical  writers  re^ 
specting  the  best  number  of  float-boards 
in  undershot-wheels.  Bossut  shows, 
that  when  the  vdocity  of  the  wheel  is 
given,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  float- 
boards,  which  produces  the  greatest  e^ 
feet 


The  rule  of  BoMut,  howerer,  k^not 
ample  enough  to  be  of  use  to  the  prao* 
tical  mechanic.  In  general,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  mieel  maybe  tor* 
nished  with  as  great  a  number  of  float- 
boards  as  the  strength  of  the  rim  to 
which  they  are  attadied  will  convem- 
ently  admit,  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  not  to  overload  ue  wheel  by  their 
weirfit  The  injuiy  arising  from  having 
too  limited  a  number  of  float-boards  is 
much  greater  than  any  which  could 
possibly  arise  from  the  opposite  error. 

(51.)  In  estimating  the  power  of  a 
stream  on  an  undershot-wneel,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  measure  the 
velociw  of  the  stream,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  flows  throu^  its 
bed.  Various  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested of  measuring  the  velocify  of 
a  stream.  One  of  the  most  simple  is 
to  stretch  two  strings  across  it,  each 
perpendicular  to  its  course,  and  at  as 
great  a  distance  one  from  the  other 
as  may  be  found  convenient.  Let  a 
light  floating  bodv  be  flun^  into  the 
sfream,  above  the  higher  stnng,  and  let 
the  moment  of  its  passing  under  each 
string  be  observed  by  a  clock  which 
beats  half  or  quarter  seconds.  The 
time  of  the  passa^  of  the  floating  bod^ 
from  the  one  strmg  to  the  other,  will 
thus  be  obtained,  and  by  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  two  strings,  the 
rate  at  which  it  was  carried  alon^  by  the 
stream  will  be  found,  which  wiU  be  the 
velocity  of  the  stream. 

A  more  accurate  method  of  deter- 
mining  the  velocity  of  a  stream  is,  by  a 
small  wheel,  furnished  with  float-boards 
as  represented  iny^.  24.    This  wheel  is 


about  one  Ibot  in  diameter,  and  moves 
upon  a  flne  screw  a  b,  passing  through 
its  axle  B  b.  When  the  float-boards  are 
impelled  by  the  stream,  the  axle  B  b  will 
be  turned  upon  the  screw  a  b,  and  will 
apin-oaeh  toward  D,  each  revolution 
moving  it  ^ough  one  thread  of  the 


screw.  An  index  oA  is  fixed  to  the 
movable  axle  at  h,  and  when  the  wheel 
commences  its  motion,  the  point  of  the 
index  is  at  0  on  the  fixed  scale  m  a.  As 
the  wheel  moves  towards  D,  each  revo- 
lution moves  the  index  oh  over  one 
division  of  the  graduated  scale,  so  that 
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tiie  ntunber  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
performed  in  a  given  time  may  be  thus 
found.  Another  rectangular  index  mnp 
shows  the  parts  of  a  revolution.  At  the 
conunencement  of  the  motion,  the  point 
p  is  directed  to  0  on  the  graduated  rim 
of  the  wheel. 

Having  found  by  this  instrument  the 
number  of  revolutions  and  fractional 
parts  of  a  revolution  which  have  been 
performed  in  a  given  time;  multiply 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  by  tnat 
number,  and  we  shall  then  find  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  moves. 

(62.)  The  third  property,  in  virtue 
of  which  water  becomes  a  mechanical 
a^nt,  is  that  power  which,  in  common 
with  all  fluids,  it  possesses  of  transmit- 
ting  pressiupe  equally  in  every  direction. 
If  water  be  confined  in  any  vessel,  and 
a  pressure  to  anv  amount  be  exerted  on 
a  square  inch  of  thai  water,  a  pressure 
to  an  equal  amount  will  be  transmitted 
to  every  sc^uare  inch  of  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  m  whidi  the  water  is  con- 
fined. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  employment  of  this  property  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  is  in  Bramah*s  hy- 
drostatic  press,  the  theory  of  which  is 
extremely  simple.  A  large  solid  plug  or 
piston  AB  (flg.  25.)  is  constructed  so  as 
to  move  water-tight  in  a  cylinder  C  D. 
The  space  beneath  the  piston  is  filled 
with  water,  and  commumcates  by  a  pipe 
E  F  with  a  small  forcing-pump,  worked 
by  the  piston  G,and  by  which  the  water  is 
forced  into  the  chamber  of  the  cylinder 


fig^  25. 
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C  D  below  the  great  piston.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  entire  space  between  the 
two  pistons  to  be  filled  with  water,  and 
a  pressure  of  one  pound  exerted  on  the 
water  by  means  of  the  piston  G  of  the 
forcing-pump.  Let  us  atso  suppose  that 
the  diameter  of  the  piston  G  is  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
piston  B  is  one  foot    In  that  case,  the 


base  of  the  piston  B,  which  is  pressed 
by  the  water,  is  2304  times  the  base  of 
the  piston  G,  which  presses  the  water, 
and  m  virtue  of  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting pressure  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  a  pressure  of  one  pound  will  be 
transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  base  of 
the  greater  piston  which  is  equal  to  the 
base  of  the  less.  Thus  an  urging  pressure 
of  one  pound  on  the  base  of  the  lesser 
piston  G  will  produce  a  pressure  of 
2304lbs.  against  the  base  of  the  greater 
piston  B.  This  property  of  fluids,  there- 
fore, seems  to  invest  us  with  a  power  of 
increasing  the  intensity  of  a  pressiure 
exerted  by  a  comparatively  smtul  force, 
without  any  other  limit  than  that  of  the 
strength  oi  the  materials  of  which  the 
engine  itself  is  constructed. 

This  property  of  liquids  also  enables 
us  with  great  facility  to  transmit  the 
motion  and  force  of  one  machine  to 
another,  in  cases  where  local  circiun- 
stances  preclude  the  possibility  of  insti- 
tuting any  ordinary  mechanical  con- 
nexion between  the  tvro  machines.  Thus 
merely  by  means  of  water-pipes  the 
force  of  a  machine  may  be  transmitted 
to  any  distance,  and  over  inequalities  of 
^ound,  or  throu£:h  any  other  obstruc- 
tions. 

Chaptbr  Vl.^Atr  considered  as  a 
Mechanical  Agent. 

(53.)  Air  may  become  a  mechanical 
agent  by  means  of  its  four  properties, 
weight,  inertia,  fluidity,  or  power  of 
transmitting  pressure,  and  its  elasticity. 
In  our  treatise  on  Pneumatics,  Chap- 
ter III.,  it  was  proved,  that  a  column  of 
air,  whose  base  is  one  sauare  inch,  and 
whose  height  is  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
weighs  about  fifteen  pounds.  Uonse- 
quently,  it  follows,  that  an  horizontal 
surface  sustmns  a  weight  or  pressure 
amounting  to  fifteen  times  as  many 
pounds  as  there  are  square  inches  in  its 
extent.  If  then  we  have  a  solid  sub- 
stance with  an  horizontal  surface,  for 
example,  a  piston  placed  in  a  vertical 
cylinder,  and  that  we  are  able  by  any 
means  to  remove  all  resistance  from 
below  it,  it  will  be  forced  down  by  a 
mechanical  pressure  of  fifteen  times  as 
many  pounds  as  there  are  square  inches 
in  its  upper  surface,  and  in  this  way  a 
mechanical  agent  of  a  power  limited 
only  by  tlie  magnitude  of  the  piston  will 
be  obtained. 

But  peculiar  difiiculties  in  giving 
efficacy  to  this  power  arise  from  two 
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other  properties  of  air,  its  fluidity  and 
its  elasticity.  By  the  former  it  trans- 
mits the  pressure  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
equally  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  is 
not  only  an  horizontal  surface  which 
sustains  the  p»ressure  of  I5lbs.  per  inch, 
but  surfaces  in  all  possible  durections 
and  positions  suffer  the  same  pressure. 
Also,  by  reason  of  air  being  an  elastic 
fluid,  it  expands  itself,  so  as  to  fill  every 
open  space  not  actually  occupied  by 
other  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid. 
Consequently  in  the  case  we  have  sup- 
posed, air  must  occupy  the  space  in  tne 
cylinder  below  the  piston  as  well  as 
above  it,  and  if  so,  the  fluidity  of  the 
air  will  transmit  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  to 
the  lower  surface  of  the  piston  with  mi- 
diminished  force,  and  thus  we  shall 
have  the  piston  pressed  upwards  and 
downwards  with  equal  forces,  and  con- 
sequently no  mechanical  advantage 
wiB  be  obtained. 

(54.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  before 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  whether 
acting  immediately  downwards,  or  trans- 
mitted laterally,  oblicjuely,  or  upwards, 
by  means  of  its  fluidity,  can  be  used  as 
a  mechanical  agent,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  air  be  removed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  body  on  which  this 
weight  or  pressure  is  designed  to  act. 
Recurring  to  the  example  of  a  piston  in 
a  cylinder,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
air  from  one  side  of  the  piston  before 
its  weight  or  pressure  can  take  effect 
upon  the  other  side.  Now  if  this  re- 
moval, as  is  often  the  case,  be  effected 
by  mechanical  means,  it  must,  on  the 
slightest  consideration,  be  quite  appa- 
rent that  it  will  require  exactly  as  much 
force  to  remove  the  air  from  one  side 
of  the  piston,  as  will  be  subsequently 
gained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  other  side.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  from  two  feet  m  length 
of  the  cylinder  below  the  piston,  the  air 
which  it  originally  contained  be  with- 
drawn by  mechanical  force.  To  effect 
this  will  require  a  force  of  at  least  15  lbs. 
for  every  square  inch  in  the  section  of 
^e  cylinder,  acting  through  the  space 
tf  two  feet,  and  after  it  has  been  effected 
the  piston  will  be  forced  into  the  vacuum 
with  exactly  the  same  force. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  order 
to  render  the  atmospheric  pressure  an 
available  mechanical  agent,  a  vacuum, 
or  a  partial  vacuum,  must  always  be 
produced;    and  further,  that  if  this 


yacuum,  or  rare&ction,  be  produced  bf 
mechanical  means,  no  power  wiU  he 
gained,  since  it  wfll  iJways  require  as 
much  force  to  accomplish  this,  as  will 
be  exerted  by  the  atmospheric  pressure 
when  it  h&s  been  accomplished.  In 
the  use  of  mechanism,  however,  the 
gaining  of  power  is  not  always  the  end 
to  be  attained.  It  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  great  convenience,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  of  great  mechanical  advantage, 
to  be  able,  by  a  power  which  acts  in 
some  particular  manner,  to  obtain  ano- 
ther equal  TOfOvreT,  whose  mode  of  action 
may  be  different,  and  better  suited  to 
the  purpose  to  which  mechanical  agency 
is  to  be  applied.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
case  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  obtained  by 
mechanical  rarefaction,  and  in  eveiy 
such  case  the  atmospheric  pressure 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  prime 
mover,  but  rather  as  an  intermediate 
agent  deriving  its  entire  efficacy  from 
that  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
is  used  to  produce  the  rarefaction.  A 
most  obvious  instance  of  this  may  be 
observed  in  the  common  suction-pump, 
described  in  our  Treatise  on  Pneumatics, 
Art  40.  This  machine  is  introduced 
into  that  treatise,  not  because  it  owes 
its  original  mechanical  efficacy  to  the 
pneumatical  principle  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  because  this  principle  is 
involved  in  the  detail  of  its  operation. 
In  this  machine,  the  first  mover  is  the 
power,  whatever  it  be,  which  works  the 
piston.  This  power,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  produces  a  rare- 
faction in  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well. 
The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  well  forces  into  the  pump-baxrel 
just  so  much  water  as  the  power  applied 
to  the  pump-rod  would  have  been  ca- 
pable of  luting,  were  it  immediately 
applied  to  that  purpose.  This  appears 
very  evident  from  the  investigation 
contained  in  Art  42.  Pneumatics. 

What  we  have  observed  of  the  suc- 
tion-pump may  be  applied  in  general  to 
all  cases  where  the  atmo^heric  pres- 
sure receives  its  efficacy  from  mecha- 
nical rarefaction.  Strictly  speaking,  we 
cannot  consider  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ^  a  first  mover  at  all ;  the  first 
mover  is  the  cause,  whatever  it  be, 
whether  mechanical  or  otherwise,  which 
produces  the  rarefaction. 

(55.)  By  that  quality  called  inertia, 
air»  when  in  motion,  exerts  a  force  upon 
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any  solid  body,  which  obstructs  its 
course.  (Pnsvuaxicb,  Art  9.)  This 
force  is  used  as  a  first  mover,  by  means 
analogous  to  water-wheels»  viz.  by  flat 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  impact  of  the 
wind,  by  that  impact  made  to  revolve 
on  a  centre.  When  this  rotatorv  motion 
IS  once  produced,  it  ipay  be  easily  trans- 
mitted, and  modified  by  machinery,  and 
applied  to  any  required  purpose. 

if  the  sails  of  a  windnuU  be  con- 
structed in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
float-boards  of  an  undershot-water- 
wheel,  the  plane  of  the  wheel  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  one  half  of  the  wheel  must 
be  sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  wind, 
for  otherwise  equal  forces  would  tend 
to  turn  the  wheel  in  opposite  directions, 
and  no  motion  would  ensue.  Besides 
this,  the  wind  would  act  with  very  little 
advantage  on  those  sails  whose  planes 
are  neany  in  its  own  direction.  For 
this  reason  windmills  of  this  construe-' 
tion  are  not  generally  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ,arms  which  carry  the 
sails  revolve  in  a  plane  facing  the  wind. 
In  this  arrangement,  if  thes&ls  were  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  arms,  the  wind 
would  fall  perpendicularly  upon  them, 
and  merely  press  the  arms  against  the 
bmldine  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  they  are  designed  to  move.  If, 
on  the  other 'hand,  the  sails  were  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  in  which  the 
arms  move,  their  edges  would  be  pre- 
sented to  Uie  wind,  and  would,  there- 
fore, offer  no  resistance,  and  there 
would  be  no  motion.  In  order  to 
make  the  arms  revolve,  the  sails  must, 
therefore,  be  placed  in  some  direction 
mtermediate  between  those  of  the  wind 
and  the  plane  in  which  the  arms  re- 
volve. 

The  most  accurate  experimentalists 
and  the  most  profound  mathematicians 
have  instituted  inquiries,  practical  and 
theoretical,  to  determine  that  position 
which  should  be  given  to  sails  of  wind- 
mills, in  Older  to  produce  the  best 
effect.  Most  of  the  tneoretical  calcula- 
tions on  this  difficult  subject  have  been 
vitiated  by  conditions  and  hypotheses, 
which  are  inadmissible  in  practice. 
The  angle  which  Parent  and  others 
deduced  from  mathematical  calculation 
to  be  the  best  at  which  the  planes  of 
the  sails  could  be  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
motion  or  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
was  found  to  be  one  of  the  worst  in 
Mr.  Smeaton*s  experiments.  The  posi- 
tion determined  by  PareHt^  was  the  best 


at  the  beginning  of  motion,  but  his  cal- 
culation preceded  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  wind  struck  the  sail  at  rest, 
and  was,  therefore,  inapplicable  to  the 
continuance  of  its  action. 

When  the  wind  acts  upon  the  sail  in 
motion,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  velocities  both  of  the  sail 
and  the  wind.  For  if  the  sail  moved 
before  the  wind  with  a  speed  equal  to 
that  of  the  wind  itself,  no  effect  would 
be  produced.  The  effect  will  depend 
on  the  difference  of  the  velocities,  that 
being  the  velocity  with  which  the  wind 
strikes  the  sail.  Now  as  the  obliquity 
of  the  sail  to  the  wind  should  depend 
on  tbe  force  with  which  the  wind  acts 
upon  it,  and  as  those  parts  of  the  sail 
which  are  nearer  to  the  centre  of  motion 
move  more  slowly  than  those  which  are 
more  remote,  it  follows  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sail  should  vary  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre  of  rotation. 
From  several  eiroeriments  executed  on 
a  lar^e  scale,  Mr.  Smeaton  concluded 
the  following  positions  to  be  among  the 
best.*  Let  the  radius  be  conceived  to 
be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  and  let 
the  flrst  part,  beginning  from  the  centre, 
be  called  1 ;  the  second  2,  and  so  on ; 
the  extreme  part  being  6. 
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(56.)  The  last  property,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  have  stated  that  air  becomes  a 
mechanical  a^nt,  is  its  elasticity.  The 
nature  of  this  property,  and  the  laws 
by  which  it  acts,  have  already  been  ex- 
plained in  our  treatise  on  Pneumatics, 
Uhap.  IV.  When  this  property  is  con- 
sidered as  a  mechanical  agent,  it  is 
subject  to  nearly  the  same  observations 
as  we  have  already  appUed  to  the  weid^t 
and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  To 
^ve  effect  to  the  elastic  force  of  air,  it 
IS  necessary  that  it  should  predominate 
over  the  weight  .of  the  atmosphere,  a 
pressure  to  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  all  bodies  in  their  ordinary  state 


•  The  genenl  rceemblanoe  which  the  be*t  form  of 
windmill  sails  bean  to  the  arrangement  of  tho 
feathers  In  tho  Win«  of  birds  is  very  striking,  and 
one  of  those  beantiful  instances  of  the  truly  maUio* 
matical  principles  ou  which  Um  works  of  Um  evsatioB 
an  eonstracteo. 
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are  flubjeet.  If  inereiued  ela8ticit}r  be 
communicated  to  air  by  mechanical 
means,  it  must  be  by  compression  or 
condensation.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this 
case,  no  power  whatever  will  be  gained, 
in  as  much  as  it  will  require  exactly  as 
much  power  to  produce  a  given  degree 
of  condensation  in  a  gjven  quantity  of 
air,  as  is  equal  to  the  mcreased  elasti* 
dity  with  wnich  that  condensed  air  will 
be  endued.  However,  in  this  case,  as 
in  that  of  the  ordinaxy  use  of  atmos« 
pherio  pressure,  although  no  power  be 
gained  by  mechanical  condensation,  yet 
considerable  advantage  may  be  derived 
firom  this  as  a  method  of  transmuting; 
one  power  into  another,  and  as  means 
of  accumulating  the  effbets  of  a  small 
intermitting  power,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  a  severe  or  continued  pressure. 

We  have  already  seen  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  air-gun.  (Pnbithatics, 
Art  52.)  If  we  attempted,  by  mere 
manual  force,  to  project  a  bullet,  we 
should  find  our  efforts  attended  with  but 
a  small  effect ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to 
unite  in  one  impulse  tiie  combmed  force 
of  a  vast  number  of  separate  impulses, 
we  should  produce  the  desired  effect 
The  air-gun,  then,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  contrivance,  by  which  a  great  number 
of  separate  exertions  of  our  strength 
are  accumulated  and  combined,  and 
made  to  act  simultaneously.  The  pro- 
cess of  condensing  the  air  is  conducted 
by  a  number  of  successive  muscular 
exertions  ;  and  tiie  elastic  force  which 
the  condensed  air  thus  receives,  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  sum  of  these  seve- 
ral exertions  of  human  strength,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  ma- 
gazine in  which  these  separate  exertions 
are  contained  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  combined  intensity  may  be,  at  any 
moment,  applied  to  tne  ball  or  other 
missile  to  be  projected. 

In  this  instance,  the  olject  to  be  at- 
tained is  the  production  of  a  severe  but 
instantaneous  effect  The  elastic  pro- 
perty of  air  is  idso  sometimes  used  to 
convert  an  intermitting  or  reciprocating 
action  into  a  continued  and  uniform 
one.  The  fire-engine,  described  in  our 
treatise  on  PrrsuMATics,  Art  48,  is  an 
instance  of  this,  llie  force  which  works 
the  pistons  is  intermitting  or  reciproca- 
ting, while  the  pressure  oi  tiie  condensed 
air  in  the  air-vessel,  produced  by  that 
intermitting  force,  is  continuous  in  its 
action.  Its  total  action,  however,  must 
be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
forces  whim  depress  the  pistons. 


The  force  of  condensed  air  may  be 
applied  to  produce  a  severe  and  conti- 
nued pressure,  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  Bramah*s  hydrostatic  press,  al- 
ready described.    £et  B  {fig,  26.)  be  a 


large  cylinder,  in  which  a  solid  piston 
or  plunger  moves  air-tight  Let  D  E  be 
a  small  tube,  having  a  stop-cock  at  G, 
and  terminated  in  a  screw  at  £•  Let 
C  be  a  strong  metal  ball,  capable  fii 
bearing  an  intense  bursting  pressure, 
having  a  small  tube,  termmated  by  a 
screw  at  E,  by  which  it  may  be  con- 
nected occasionally  with  the  tube 
D  E,  or  with  a  condenser,  (Pitbuma- 
Tics,  Art  38,)  and  also  fUrxiished  with  a 
stopcock  at  F. 

By  means  of  a  condenser  screwed 
upon  £,  the  stopcock  F  being  opened, 
let  air  be  forced  mto  the  ball  C,  until  it 
presses  against  the  cock  F,  when  closed, 
with  a  force  of  more  than  one  ton.  The 
condenser  bdng  then  removed  from  £, 
the  air  cannot  escape,  the  cock  F  being 
dosed.  Let  the  ball  and  tube  CFE 
be  then  screwed  upon  the  tube  DE, 
and  the  cocks  F  and  6  both  opened. 
The  condensed  air  wfll  expand  tlurough 
the  tube  D,  and  fill  the  part  of  Uie 
e^lmder  below  the  piston.  I(  after 
tnis  expansion,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
compressed  air  is  such  that  it  would 
press  on  the  stopcodks  witii  a  force 
exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere  by 
one  ton,  there  will  be  an  effective  pres- 
sure agamst  the  piston  A,  of  as  many 
tons  as  the  number  of  times  that  tiie 
section  of  the  tube  D  is  contained  in 
that  of  the  piston.  Suppose  the  sec- 
tion  of  the  tube  to  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  piston  to 
be  one  foot,  the  pressure  on  the  piston 
will  then  be  equal  to  2304  tons. 

In  this  case,  like  all  the  former,  air 
is  only  used  as  a  convenient  means  of 
accumulating  mechanical  force;  and 
ouffht  not,  properly  speaking,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  prime  mover.  As  ia 
using  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  at* 
mosphere,  we  consider  that  cause,  what- 
ever it  be,  that  produces  the  vacuum,  or 
the  rarefaction,  to  be  properly  the  prime 
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moter,  so  tbo  in  vaaag  fbe  dastie  force 
of  the  air  as  a  mechanical  agent,  we 
consider  tiie  means  whereby;  the  neces- 
saiy  degree  of  elasticity  is  imparted  to 
it,  whatever  those  means  mav  be,  as  the 
real  prime  mover.  We  shall  see  hera- 
after  that,  for  this  reason,  hecU  assmnes 
an  important  rank  in  the  class  of  first 
movers* 

Chaptbb  VIL— Cy  AniTrua  Strength. 

(57.)  Omi  of  the  most  obvious,  and 
thensfore  one  of  the  earliest,  although, 
perhaps,  the  least  efficient  of  the  pnme 
movers,  is  amnud  strength. 

From  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  principle  of  animal  life,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  cannot  attempt  to  eicplain, 
on  scientific  principles,  the  laws  which 
reeulate  animal  strength:  and,  on  the 
ofier  hand,  owing  to  the  very  fluctuating 
nature  of  this  force,  the  various  physf 
cal  causes  which  produce  difRsrences  in 
its  manifestations  in  difBerent  indivi- 
duals, and  even  in  the  same  individual, 
at  distances  of  tune  by  no  means  great, 
considerable  diflSculties  obstruct  the 
investigation  and  development  of  these 
laws  by  the  process  of  actual  observa- 
tion and  experiment  The  whole  ana« 
logy  of  nature,  the  beauty,  order,  and 
singular  harmony  of  all  her  works, 
however,  convince  us  that  this  force,  like 
evOT  other,  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws. 

To  simplify  our  investigations,  we 
shall  consider  every  exertion  of  animal 
strength  to  be  represented  by  that  which 
is  necessaxY  to  cany  a  load  or  weight 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  in 
whatever  way  strength  be  used,  we  can 
find  a  certain  load  carried  with  a  cer- 
tain speed,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  equivalent  exertion. 

In  estimatinj^  the  exertion  of  animal 
afarength  in  this  wav,  one  law  is  very 
obvious,  which  is,  that  as  the  load  is 
mcreased  (all  other  things  being  the 
same),  the  velocity  of  the  animal  must 
necessarily  be  dimmished.  But  then,  it 
becomes  a  more  difficult  matter  to  de- 
termine in  what  jproportion  the  velocity 
should  be  diminished  with  a  given  in« 
crease  of  load,  in  order  that  the  expen* 
diture  of  animal  labour  should  be  the 
same.  Different  .ibrmulsB  have  been 
tumsted,  each  agreeing  more  or  less 
with  experience,  and  we  shall  here  at- 
tempt to  explain  in  a  popular  way  that 
formula  which  seems  to  represent  the 
results  of  experiments  most  accurate^* 
..  There  are  two  extreme  eases  of  am- 


mal  exertion.  There  ii  ft  eertain  need 
at  whidi  the  animal  can  cany  no  load, 
and  can  barely  move  its  own  body ;  let 
this  speed  be  called  X.  There  is  some 
load  so  ffnai  that  the  animal  can  barely 
sustain  it  without  being  able  to  move 
)t;  call  this  load  L.  What  is  technically 
called  the  useful  efid  depends  on  two 
thmgs— the  moc/ which  is  borne,  and  the 
speed  or  velocity  with  which  it  is  ear- 
ned. The  useftil  effect  is,  in  fact  esti- 
mated bra^  multiplying  the  load  by  the 
speed.  This  will  be  easily  understood 
\^  an  example.  Suppose  one  horse 
carry  two  hundred  weight  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  another  carry  three  hundred 
weight  four  miles  an  hour.  The  load 
of  me  former  is  two,  and  the  speed  six ; 
the  product  or  useful  effect  being  twelv& 
The  load  of  the  latter  is  three,  and  the 
speed  four;  the  useful,  effect  being 
twelve.  The  propriety  of  considering 
the  useftil  effect  to  be  equal  in  these 
two  cases,  will  appear  very  evidently, 
if  we  consider  both  horses  to  be  em« 

Siyed  in  transporting  wdghts  between 
0  places,  distant  one  mile  asunder* 
for  six  hours.  The  first  horse  will 
carry  in  the  six  hours  72  hundred 
wfdght  between  the  two  places,  for  he 
will  make  thirty-six  turns,  travelling 
for  six  hours  at  six  miles  an  hour,  ana 
at  each  turn  he  will  carry  two  hundred 
weight  The  other  horse  will  make  but 
twenty-four  turns,  since  he  travels  onlv 
four  miles  an  hour;  but  then,  in  eacn 
turn,  he  will  cany  three  hundred  weight; 
and,  therefore,  he  will  also  transport 
in  the  given  time  72  hundred  weight 
between  the  two  places.  Thus  the 
useful  effects  of  these  horses  are  equal, 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  estimating 
the  useful  effect  by  the  inx>duct  of  the 
numbers  which  express  the  load  and 
the  speed  with  which  that  load  is  carried. 
Recurring  now  to  the  load  L,  and  the 
speed  X,  it  is  apparent  that  vrith  the 
load  L,  the  useful  effect  is  nothing,  be- 
cause there  is  no  speed;  and  again, 
with  the  speed  X,  the  useful  efliect  ia 
nothing,  because  there  is  no  load.  But 
with  a  load  less  than  L  there  will  be 
a  speed  less  than  X;  and  therefore, 
there  vnll  be  an  usefyjl  effect  These, 
then,  are  two  limiting  cases,  in  whid^ 
the  useftil  effect  vanishes,  approaching 
which  it  diminishes,  and  at  some  point 
between  which  it  is  a  maacimum.  To 
determine  where  this  maximum  lies,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  know  in 
what  proportion  the  velocity  i^iT»'»«hff 
as'the  load  increases. 
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Let  /  be  any  load  less  than  L,  and  let 
^  be  the  ^atest  speed  with  which  this 
load  can  be  carried.  The  useful  effect 
will  be  /  X  rr;  that  is,  the  load  multi- 
plied by  the  speed.  The  rule  which 
seems  liest  to  agree  with  experience  is 
Ihat  the  load  /  increases  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  square  of  the  difference 
between  the  ^atest  velocity  X,  with 
-which  the  animal  can  move  unloaded, 
•and  the  greatest  velocity  x  with  which 
it  can  move  the  load ;  that  is,  I  increases 
as  (X  —  a?)*.  Assuming  this  rule, 
therefore,  it  follows,  that  the  useful 
effect  is  represented  by  the  product 
(X--a?)«xrc.  This  will  probably  be 
more  easily  understood  by  reducing  it 
to  an  arithmetical  table.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  number  15  represents  the 
greatest  unloaded  speed,  and  that  the 

Speed 0       1       2      3      4      6 

Load %2b  190  169  144  121  100 


square  of  15,  or  225,  represents  the 
greatest  load  which  can  be  sustained 
without  moving.  The  signification  of 
the  units  which  compose  the  num- 
ber 15,  will  be  found,  by  dividing  the 
space  through  which  the  animal  would 
move  in  a  given  time,  suppose  one 
hour,  into  15  equal  parts :  each  of  these 
parts  will  be  expressed  by  an  unit  of 
the  number  15,  which  expresses  the 
greatest  unloaded  speed ;  and  the  signi- 
ncation  of  the  units  of  225  will  be  found, 
by  dividing  the  greatest  load  which  can 
be  sustained  without  moving,  into  225 
equal  parts :  one  of  these  parts  will  be 
expressed  by  an  unit  of  the  number 
225,  which  expresses  the  greatest  load. 
The  following  Table  gives  for  each 
degree  of  sp^  from  1  to  15,  the  cor- 
responding load  and  useful  effect 
6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
81     64    49    36    25     16     9     4     1     0 


Useful  effect    0    196  338  432  484  500  486  448  392  324  260  176  108  52  14   0 


From  the  inspection  of  this  Table  it 
appears  that  a  much  ^eater  useful 
eitect  is  to  be  attained  by  the  slower 
motions  with  heavier  loads  than  by  the 
quicker  motions  with  lighter  loads.  The 
greatest  useful  effect  is  produced  by  the 
speed  5  with  the  load  100 ;  that  is,  with 
a  velocity  which  is  one-third  of  the 
greatest  unloaded  speed,  and  a  load 
which  is  four-ninths  of  the  greatest 
load  which  can  be  sustained  without 
moving.  \f%  shall  find  this  result, 
whatever  be  the  number  we  take,  to 
represent  the  greatest  speed.  * 


*  The  mathematicAl  inrestipttion  is  not  difficult. 
^  ««.    Then 
ulv  explai 
^ifferenUting  tnis  we  obtain 


Let  «  be  the  «««/■/  c^<*    1^«n  by  the  empirical 
formula  already  explained  we  have  ii=:(X— «)*« 


Sapposing  this  =0  we  shall  obtain  the  ralue  of  #, 
which  corresponds  to  a  maximam  or  minimnm  ralne 
of  a.    This  gives  the  eqaation. 

CX-*)  (X-ar)  =0 
the  roots  of  which  are 

«  =:  X  g  = — X* 

Tor  4r=X  the  load  and  asefol  effect  are  each  =0. 
This  root,  therefore,  corresponds  to  a  minimum ;  and 
for  »  =— X  /  =(X  -— X)9  =— X«;  that  is, 
the  load  corresponding  to  one-third  of  the  greatest 
ipeed  is — of  the  greatest  load ;    for  L  =s  X*.    That 

this  is  a  wuurimum  is  easily  shown  bj  taking  the 
teeond  differential,  which  gires 

^=-8(X-.*)-(X.8*) 
SS-4X+6* 
in  wUth,  if  we  nbetitnte  -  X  for  0,  wt  find 

-4X  +  si=~9X, 
which,  being  negatire,  shows  that  th«  T%\n^  -pX 
corresponds  to  a  maximnai  TilQe  of  «. 


Thus,  if  the  greatest  unloaded  speed 
of  a  horse  be  15  miles  an  hour,  and 
that  the  greatest  weight  which  he  is 
capable  of  sustaining  without  moving 
be  divided  into  225  equal  parts,  his 
labour  will  be  most  advantageously 
employed  if  he  be  loaded  with  100  of 
these  parts,  and  travels  at  the  rate  of 
5  miles  per  hour.  If  he  be  thus  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  found  that  he  will 
carry  a  g^reater  weight  through  a  given 
distance  in  a  given  time  than  under  any 
other  circumstances. 

The  average  value  of  human  strength, 
considered  as  a  mechanical  agent,  has 
been  variously  estimated.  Desaguliers 
considers  that  a  man  can  raise  the  weight 
of  550  lbs.  10  feet  high  in  a  minute,  and 
continue  to  do  so  for  6  hours.  Smeaton 
considers  that  this  is  too  high  an  ave- 
rage, and  thinks  that  six  good  English 
labourers  will  be  required  to  raise 
21,141  solid  feet  of  sea- water  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  in  four  hours.  In 
this  case  they  will  raise  very  little  more 
than  six  cubic  feet  of  fi:«sh  water  each, 
10  feet  high  in  a  minute.  The  labour- 
ers whom  Smeaton  supposes  capable  of 
executing  this  work  he  considers  to  be 
equal  to  twice  the  number  of  ordinary 
men.  It  would,  therefore,  perhaps,  m 
a  fair  average  value  of  a  man's  work 
to  estimate  it,  for  a  continuance,  at  half 
an  hogshead  of  water  raised  through 
10  feet  in  a  minute. 

The  efforts  of  men  differ  with  the 
manner  in  which  these  efforts  are  em. 
ployed.    It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
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Bachanan  that  (he  same  quantity  of 
human  labour  employed  in  working  a 
pump,  turning  a  winch,  ringing  a  bell, 
and  rowing  a  boat,  are  as  the  numbers 
100,  167,  227,  and  248. 

The  most  advantageous  manner  of 
applying  human  strength  is  in  the  act 
of  rowing. 

The  most  useful  of  auadrupeds,  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  is  tiie  horse.  The 
relative  values  of  the  labour  of  a  horse 
and  man  are  variously  stated.  Some 
estimate  them  as  five  to  one,  some  six 
to  one,  and  some  seven  to  one.  Per- 
haps the  medium  may  be  nearest  to 
the  true  average,  and  that  we  may  ge- 
nerally  consider  six  men  equivalent  to. 
one  horse. 

The  most  advantafi;eous  method  of 
using  the  strength  of  t£e  horse  is  in  the 
9JcXof  dramng.  The  worst  method  in 
which  this  animal  can  be  employed  is 
in  carrying  a  weight  up  a  steep  hill ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  limbs  of  a  man,  renders 
him  well-fitted  for  this  species  of  la- 
hour.  It  has  been  observed  that  three 
men  climbing  a  hill,  loaded  with  lOOlbs. 
each,  will  ascend  with  great^  speed 
than  one  horse  carrying  SOOlbs. 

Chaptba  VIII.— On  the  Mechanical 
Agents  depending  on  Heat, 

(58.)  Is  <mier  to  explain  the  several  ways 
in  which  heat  is  rendered  subservient  to 
the  production  of  mechanical  a^gency,  it 
mil  DC  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  its  pro- 
perties, and  particularly  those  properties 
which  have  relation  to  that  quality  of 
matter  called  cohesion.  The  necessity 
of  entering  into  very  minute  details  on 
this  subject,  however,  is  superseded  by 
our  treatise  on  heat,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader  who  desires  to  proceed  with 
the  subject  beyond  the  general  view  of 
it  which  we  shall  give. 

There  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  whatever  be 
their  form  or  situation,  a  certain  mu- 
tual attraction,  by  which,  if  it  be  un- 
resisted by  any  opposing  force,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other, 
to  collect  together,  and  to  form  them- 
selves into  solid  concrete  masses.  Heat^ 
or  caloric,  is  supposed  to  be  a  subtle 
and  highly  elastic  fiuid,  which  trans- 
fuses itselt  through  the  dimensions  of 
bodies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
hy  its  intense  elasticity  has  a  tendency 
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to  force  the  particles  asmider.  What- 
ever  be  the  nature  of  heat,  however,  and 
whether  it  be  material  or  not,  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact,  that  it  is  a  cause,  which 
produces  an  effect  exactly  opposite  to 
the  effects  of  cohesion,  and  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  pervades  any  body,  it  ^ves 
the  particles  of  that  body  a  tendency  to 
repd  each  other  and  fly  asunder,  which 
tendency,  in  some  cases,  prevails  over 
the  cohesive  force  and  actually  produces 
that  effect. 

When  we  find  a  body  in  the  solid 
state,  we  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
cohesive  force  by  which  its  particles  at- 
tract each  other  greatly  predominates 
over  the  repulsive  energy  of  the  calorio 
which  may  pervade  its  (fimensions,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  particles  cohere 
with  a  force  equal  to  the  difference 
between  these  cohesive  and  repulsive 
forces.  If,  then,  by  the  external  appli- 
cation  of  fire,  we  transfuse  through 
the  dimensions  of  the  body  an  increased 
Quantity  of  heat,  we  naturally  expect 
that,  the  repulsive  effect  of  the  caloric 
being  increased,  tlie  particles  which 
compose  the  body  will  be  more  sepa- 
rated, and  will  retire  from  each  otfier 
to  increased  distances,  so  as  to  eiilaige 
the  dimensions  of  the  body. 

This  effect  we  find  actually  to  obtain ; 
for  if  a  cylindrical  bar  of  metal,  C  D, 
be  gau^d  by  means  of  a  fiat  piece 
of  metal  b,  {Jig,  27.)  furnished  with  a 
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circular  hole,  in  which  the  bar  exactly 
passes,  and  having  a  notch  in  its  side, 
corresponding  to  the  lengUi  of  the  bar, 
it  will  be  found  that,  after  the  bar  is 
heated,  its  length  and  thickness  will 
be  so  much  increased  that  it  wiU  no 
longer  fit  in  the  notch,  nor  pass  through 
the  circular  aperture. 

In  genera],  when  heat  is  communi- 
cated to  solids,  their  bulk  is  increased 
from  the  cause  which  we  have  assigned ; 
but  this  effect  is  more  perceivable  in 
metals  than  other  solids. 

This  effect  of  heat,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  solids,  but  is  observable  in 
liquids,  and  still  more  in  aeriform  sub- 
stances. The  thermometer  is  an  in* 
strument  in  which  thQ  expansion  of  a 
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fluid  by  beat  k  lued  u  an  Indication, 
or  meaiure,  of  the  de;^  of  heat  to 
^^ch  the  initrament  u  enposed  (see 
HiAT,  Chap.  IV.),  and  the  fluid  which 
is  used  in  thermometers  may  be  either 
liquid  or  aeriform^  although  moat  fre* 
quentlv  the  former. 

(59.)  Bodies  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
aeriform,  exert  a  certain  degree  of  me* 
chanical  force,  in  the  process  of  enlarg- 
ing their  dimensions,  on  recdving  an  ac- 
cession of  heat ;  and  any  obstacle  which 
opposes  this  enlargement  sustains  an 
equivalent  pressure.  This  force  isfre- 
quently  used.as  a  mechanical  agcn^  and 
has  this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  may 
be  produced  to  almost  any  desree  of 
intensity,  without  the  expenditure  of 
any  other  mechanical  force  in  its  pro- 
duction. In  this  respect  it  has  the 
advanta^  over  the  mcM^anieal  agency 
of  air,  ansing  firom  its  pressure  ana  con- 
densation, (  53,  54.) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  power  with  which  solids  expand  by 
heat,  occurred  in  Paris  some  years  since, 
in  a  method  which  was  used  to  force 
together  the  walls  of  a  gallery  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  now  the  Conser^ 
vatoire  des  Art$  et  M^tieri,  The  weight 
of  the  roof  was  forcing  the  walls  of  this 
building  asunder,  ami  they  were  re- 
stored to  their  peipendieular  position 
by  the  following  method :— Holes  were 
made  at  onposite  points,  in  several  p«rt8 
of  the  walls,  through  which  strong  iron 
bars  were  introduc^  so  as  to  extend 
across  the  building,  and  so  that  their 
extremities  should  extend  beyond  the 
walls.  Laige  nuts  were  placed  upon 
their  ends,  and  screwed  up  so  as  to 
pessupon  the  walls.  Eveiy  alternate 
bar  was  then  heated  by  powemil  lamps,  • 
so  that  its  length  increased  bv  expan- 
sion, and  the  nuts,  before  in  close  con* 
tact  with  the  walls,  retired  to  some  dis« 
tance  from  them.  The  nuts  were  then 
screwed  up  to  the  walls,  and  the  bars 
cooled.  The  process  of  coolinff  re- 
stored the  length  of  the  bars  to  what  it 
had  been  befbre  the  heat  had  been  ap- 
plied, and  the  nuts  were  drawn  together 
mr  an  irresistible  force,  and  consequently 
the  walls  drawn  towards  each  other.  The 
same  process  bong  repeated  with  the 
intermediate  bars,  and  this  being  con- 
tinued, the  walls  of  the  buildiiu;  were 
gradually  restored  to  their  perpendicular 
position. 

In  the  processes  of  shoeing  wheels, 
and  hoopmg  barrels,  the  same  force  is 
wed  medumically.   The  iron  hoop«  or 


rim,  is  put  on  hot,  and  made  to  flt  the 
wheel  or  the  barrel  exactly,  and  being 
then  cooled,  it  contracts  and  binds  the 
parts  of  the  wheel  or  the  bairel  together 
with  immense  force. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these 
forces  of  expansion  and  contraction  of 
bodies  by  heat  and  cold,  act  throudi 
q;>aoes  so  limited  that  they  can  be 
used  as  mechanical  agents  but  very 
rarely,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

(60.)  Heat  is  productive  of  mechanical 
agents  of  much  greater  power,  by  the 
influence  which  it  has  upon  the  form  of 
bodies,  than  by  itspower  of  enlarging 
their  dimensions.  We  have  stated  thaC 
in  a  solid  body,  the  cohesive  force  of 
the  particles  pradominates  over  the  re- 
pulsive influence  of  the  caJoric  which 
pervades  its  dimensions.  Supposing 
the  cohesive  force  to  continue  unin- 
creased,  what  will  be  the  effect  if  we 
transfuse  through  its  dimensions,  by  the 
application  of  fire,8uch  an  abundant  por- 
tion of  caloric  that  the  repulsive  force 
of  it  will  become  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
to  the  cohesive  force  of  the  particles  ? 
We  should  evidently  anticipate  that  the 

E articles,  having  no  tendency,  or  very, 
ttle,  to  cohere,  they  would  move  freely 
among  each  otiier,  and  &11  asunder  by 
their  own  weight,  unless  they  were  mro- 
vented  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which 
might  contain  them ;  in  fact,  we  should 
predict  that,  by  the  application  of  such 
a  quantity  of  heat,  as  we  have  supposed, 
the  $olid  would  become  a  liquid  And 
such  we  find  to  be  the  case:  sohds 
liquefy  by  exposure  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  the  action  of  fire. 

It  would  appear,  theref(»e,  that  the 
solid  and  liquid  forms  in  which  we  find 
bodies,  are  maintained  by  the  propor- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  force  of 
cohesion  peculiar  to  the  particles,  and 
the  repulsive  force  of  the  caloric  which 
pervaaes  them,  the  former  matly  pre- 
dominating in  solids,  and  these  forces 
bdng  neany  in  equilibrium  in  liquids. 

We  accordingly  find,  by  experience, 
that  if  a  sufficient  portion  of  heat  be 
withdrawn  from  a  liquid  it  becomes 
solid,  the  cohesive  force  of  its  particles 
receiving  a  sufficient  predominance  over 
the  repmsive  force  of  the  caloric,  by  di- 
minishing the  quantify  of  the  latter. 

(61.)  This,  however,  is  not  the  only,, 
nor  the  most  important,  change  of  form 
in  bodies,  which  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion which  subsists  between  these  two 
foroesb 
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In  a  liquid,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, the  repulsive  enei^  of  the  ca- 
loric nearly  balances  the  conesiYe  force 
of  the  partides.  Now,  if  we  increase 
the  quantity  of  caloric  considerahly,  its 
repulsive  effect  will  predominate  over 
the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  particles ; 
and  instead  of  bdng  nearly  in  a  state  of 
indifference  as  to  mutual  attraction,  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  ihev  strongly 
repel  each  other,  and  that  the  liauid 
will  assume  a  form  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  that  it  should  be  closely  con* 
fined  in  order  to  prevent  its  total  dissi- 
pation by  the  dispernon  of  the  particles 
owing  to  this  repulsive  efi^sct 

Accordingly  we  find  that  if  a  liquid 
be  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to 
the  action  of  fire,  it  will  be  {gradually 
converted  into  steam;  a  fluid  totally 
differing  in  its  mechanical  character 
flrom  a  uquid.  If  the  liquid  be  inclosed 
in  any  vessel,  it  will  press  with  no  other 
force  upon  the  surmce  which  confines 
it,  than  with  those  pressures  which  are 
produced  by  its  weight ;  but  when  the 
same  liquid  is  converted  into  vapour 
and  confined  in  a  dose  vessel,  it  will 
press  on  the  confining  suifause  with  its 
dastic  force,  which  is  quite  independent 
of  its  gravity,  and  arises  from  the  effort 
which  its  partides  exert  to  repel  each 
other;  and  which,  therefore,  exert  a 
bursting  pressure  on  the  inner  aurfiice 
of  the  vessd  which  contains  it. 

The  degree  of  dastidty  or  the  pres- 
sure which  confined  steam  exerts  u|>on 
the  surface  of  the  vessd  which  contains 
it,  will,  accordmg  to  our  theory,  and 
which  is  confirmed  b^r  experience,  in« 
crease  with  the  heat  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  steam ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  as  the  temperature  of 
ftie  steam  is  lowered,  the  elastic  pres- 
sure vnll  be  proportionally  diminished. 

'Hie  evaporation  of  liquids,  however, 
is  effected  D^  a  force,  whose  effects  are 
not  sensible  in  the  liquefaction  of  solids. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  has  an  effect 
in  binding  together  the  partides  of  a 
Uquid;  and,  therefore,  conspires  with 
the  cohesive  force  in  opposing  the 
effects  of  the  caloric.  When  the  caloric 
has  been  communicated  to  a  body  in 
such  a  quantity  as  to  form  a  balance 
for  the  cohesive  force;  the  body,  ac- 
cording  to  our  theory,  ought  to  be  in 
a  state  in  which  the  shg^htest  increase  of 
caloric  would  convert  it  into  an  elastic 
vapour.  Under  these  circumstances, 
however,  the  atmospheric  pressure  op- 
poses the  change,  and  is  the  means,  and 
the  only  means/by  which  the  paxtidea 


are  bound  tog;etfaer  and  retabed  in  a 
state  of  liquidity.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  remove  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  many  bodies  which  are 
now  hdd  in  the  hquid  state,  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  that  pressure,  wiQl 


.water  at  ISOOof temperature,  or 
alcohol,  or  ether,  be  placea  under  the 
reodver  of  an  air-pump,  and  they  will 
boil  and  evapcnrate  on  removing  or 
rather  diminishing,  by  raxefiiction,  the 
pressure  of  the  anr  on  their  surfaces. 
Indeed,  ether  will  evaporate  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  follow 
flrom  this  theory,  that  if  the  pressure  be 
increased,  the  evaporation  will  be  re* 
sisted  by  it ;  and  such,  in  f^,  we  And 
to  be  tne  case.  Water  under  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  when  the  barometer 
is  at  30  inches,  will  boil  and  vaporize 
at  912°  of  Fahrenheit*8  thermometer; 
but  if  the  same  water  be  submitted  to 
increased  pressure,  it  will  not  boil  or 
ev^orate  until  it  has  reached  much 

If  a  sumdent  quantity  of  beat  be 
withdrawn  fi'om  the  vapour  which  has 
been  raised  firom  a  liquid,  it  will  be  re- 
stored again  to  its  liauid  form ;  and  it 
is  a  very  important  met,  that,  in  this 
case,  its  bulk  is  reduced  in  a  very  high 
ratio.  A  cubic  inch  of  water,  when 
converted  into  steam  at  the  usual 
atmospheric  pressure,  will  form  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam ;  and  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  the  caloric  be  withdrawn  from  a 
cubic  foot  of  such  steam,  by  application 
of  cold  bodies,  or  otherwise,  it  will  be 
reconverted  into  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 
Now  this  property  is  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  i»oduction  of  a  very  im- 
portant mechanical  aeent.  If  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam  be  inclosed  in  a  vessd, 
and  that  the  vessd  be  cooled  until  the 
steam  be  condensed  or  reconverted  into 
water,  we  shall  have  1727  cubic  inches 
of  empty  space  or  vacuum;  for  the 
steam,  which,  before  condensation,  filled 
a  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic  inches,  will, 
alter  condensation,  be  reduced  to  one 
cubic  inch,  leaving  1727  cubic  inches 
void  of  any  material  substance. 

The  condensation  of  vapour,  or  its 
reconversion  into  the  liquid  state,  is 
thus  rendered  an  easy  and  effectual 
method  of  produdng  a  vacuum,  and  is 
fi-ee  fi-om  the  objections  to  the  mechani- 
eal  method  of  produdne  the  same 
effM  alluded  to  in  Chap.  Y  I.,  inasmuch 
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withouv  the  expenditure  of  any  me- 
chanical  force. 

This  was  the  '  principle  from  which 
the  earlier  steam-engines  derived  their 
efficacy.  In  the  engine  constructed  by 
Savery,  about  the  year  1700»the  at« 
mospheric  ];)ressure  was  used  for  eleva- 
ting water  into  a  tube,  in  which  a  va- 
cuum was  produced  by  first  blowing 
the  air  out  by  means  of  hot  steam ;  and 
idien  the  tube  was  filled  with  pure  steam, 
and  the  air  had  been  completely  expelled 
through  a  valve  which  opened  outwards, 
the  steam  was  condensed  by  cooling  the 
external  surface  of  Uie  vessd  which 
contained  it  A  vacuum  was  thus  pro- 
duced, into  which  the  air  was  prevented 
from  entering,  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  valve  opening  ouhoards  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the^  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well  or  reservoir,  forced  it  up  into 
the  vessel  or  tube. 

Shortly  after  this,  Neweomen  used 
the  same  means  of  producing  a  vacuum 
in  his  atmospheric  steam-engine,  but 
availed  himself  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  in  another  way.  He  provided 
a  cylinder  and  a  piston  moving  steam- 
tignt  in  it  He  connected  the  piston 
r^  with  the  end  of  a  great  beam  turn- 
ing on  a  centre,  the  omer  end  of  which 
was  connected  with  pump-rods,  which 
he  propose  to  work.  The  weight  of 
the  pump-rods  was  sufficient  to  draw 
the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
He  men  filled  the  cylinder  with  steam, 
by  which  the  air  was  blown  out 
Upon  cooling  the  cylinder,  the  steam 
was  condensed,  and  a  vacuum  was 
produced  beneath  the  piston ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  atmospheric  pressure 
takmg  effect  above  it,  forced  it  down 
and  ore^'  up  the  pump-rod  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  beam,  and  so  the  pro* 
cess  was  continued. 

In  this  case,  the  direct  or  elastic  force 
of  steam  was  not  employed,  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  bemg  the  effective 
agent,  but  receiving  its  efficiency 
from  the  vacuum  produced  by  the 
condensation  of  the  steam.  At  a 
much  earlier  period,  however,  the' 
mechanical  a^ncy  of  steam,  arising 
from  its  elasticity,  was  suggested  as  a 
power,  whose  extent  was  almost  un- 
limited. In  1663,  the  then  Marquess 
OF  WoRCBSTER  asscrts  that  he  con- 
structed a  machine  which  raised  a  great 
quantity  of  water  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  which  was  more  powerful 
than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  inas- 
much a9  tbis  ^uld  only  act  through  a 


limited  space :  whereas  the  dastic  fofte 
of  steam  *'  hath  no  other  bounder  than 
the  strength  of  the  vessels  which  con- 
tain it" 

In  modem  times,  the  improved  steam- 
engines,  commonly  called  lowpreisure 
enginei,  employ  both  the  powers  of 
st^m  which  we  have  mentioned.  A 
piston  is  moved  in  a  cylinder,  and  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  acts  on  one  side 
of  it,  while  a  vacuum  is  produced  by 
the  condensation  of  steam  on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  the  piston  is  urged 
forward. 

In  high  pressure  engines,  the  elastic 
force  of  steam  is  used  to  urge  a  piston 
against  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  advantage  which 
this  has  over  the  low  pressure  en^e 
is,  that  all  the  apparatus  for  condensing 
the  steam,  in  order  to  produce  a  vacu- 
um, is  dispensed  with,  and  the  macMne 
is  consequently  cheaper  and  lighter. 
On  the  other  nand,  it  is  attended  with 
the  disadvantage,  that  all  the  elastic 
force  of  the  steam  which  is  expended 
in  balancing  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  lost,  since  that  pressure  must  be 
overcome  before  motion  is  produced ; 
and,  consequently,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  steam  of  a  very  high  temperature 
and  pressure  in  these  engines,  which 
increases  the  expense  of  fuel,  and  ren- 
ders the  operation  more  dangerous. 

Having  once  obtained,  in  any  of  the 
ways  wmch  we  have  mentioned,  the 
power  of  moving  a  piston  in  a  cylinder, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  apply 
that  power  by  a  working-beam,  or  va- 
rious other  ways,  to  any  mechanical 
puipose. 


In  this  First  Treatise,  we  have  merely 
attempted  to  give  the  reader  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  most  important 
properties  of  motion  and  force,  and 
to  offer  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal 
mechanical  agents,  or  first  movers. 
Our  design  being  that  the  treatise 
should  be  adapted  for  the  more  popu- 
lar purposes,  we  have  not  entered  into 
any  matnematical  details  on  the  subject ; 
and  in  the  same  popular  form»  we  pro- 
pose, in  the  Second  Treatise,  to  snve 
an  account  of  the  Elements  of  Mc^ 
chinery,  or  the  means  whereby  the  na- 
tural powers  which  we  have  explained 
here,  may  be  rendered  available  for 
mechanical  purposes.  In  that  treatise^ 
the  MECHANIC  POWERS  will  hold  Ik 
prominent  part 
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TREATISE    II. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MACHINERY. 


Chapter  I. — Machines — Power  and 
weight — Principle  of  virtual  veloci^ 
ties — Simple  Machines  or  Mechanic 
Powers. 

(1.)  Nature  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  man-  various  mechanical  a^nts, 
endued  with  different  kinds  and  degrees 
of  power.  The  weight  of  solid  bixiies, 
ana  their  momentum  when  in  motion ; 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  liquids ;  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  air  and  other 
gases;  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  raised 
from  liquids  bv  heat;  the  dasticity  of 
springs,  and  the  muscular  strength  of 
animals,  furnish  striking  examples.  In 
applying  tliese  forces  to  overcome  resis- 
tances, or  to  communicate  motion  to 
bixlies,  it  seldom  happens  that,  witliout 
some  previous  modification,  they  are 
capable  of  accomplishing  the  end  we 
desire  to  attain.  The  power  which  we 
may  happen  to  have  at  our  disposal 
may  not  act  in  the  proper  direction,  or 
may  not  have  that  velocity  or  intensity 
which  suits  our  purpose ;  and  sonie  con- 
trivance must  be  found  by  which,  in 
transmitting  it  to  the  working  point^  its 
direction,  velocity,  or  intensity,  may  be 
regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
suitable  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied.  S uch  a  contrivance  is  called 
a  Machine. 

(2.)  Notwithstanding  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  ways  in  which  machinery  is 
employed,  and  the  great  diversity  of 
ends  which  it  appears  to  attain,  yet  it 
will  be  found  that  every  machine, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  can  onW  be 
designed  to  produce  one  or  more  of  the 
three  followuig  effects:  1.  To  change 
the  direction  of  the  moving  power  so  as 
to  accommodate  it  to  overcome  a  given 
resistance,  or  to  produce  in  some  Dody 
to  which  it  is  applied  a  given  species  of 
motion.  2.  To  render  a  power  which 
has  a  certain  velocity  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  different  velocity  in  the  work 
to  be  performed  or  the  body  to  be 
moved.  3.  To  render  a  power  of  a  cer- 
tain intefisity  capable  of  overcoming  a 


resistance  or  of  exerting  a  force  upon 
the  body  to  be  moved  of  a  different  in* 
tensity  f  and  frequently  of  a  much  greater 
intensity. 

(3.)  In  order  to  simplify  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
Machineiy,  we  shall  consider  the  mov- 
ing power,  as  well  as  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome,  as  represented  by  equivalent 
weights ;  that  weight  which  is  taken  to 
represent  the  moving  force  being  techni- 
cally called  the  power,  and  that  which 
represents  the  resistance  being  called 
the  weight.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that, 
whatever  species  of  force  the  moving 
power  and  the  resistance  may  be» 
weights  equivalent  to  them  can  be  as* 
signed.  Tnus,  if  the  moving  power  be 
the  elastic  force  of  steam  pressmg  upon 
a  piston,  we  familiarly  say  that  the  pres- 
sure amounts  to  so  many  pounds  per 
square  inch,  meaning  that  it  produces 
the  same  effect  in  forcinfi^  the  piston 
through  the  cylinder  as  a  weight 
of  so  many  pounds  laid  upon  the 
piston  would  produce.  Again,  if  the 
resistance  be  that  which  timber  offers  to 
the  wedge  which  splits  it,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  a  weight  acting 
against  the  wedge  so  as  to  offer  an 
equal  resistance.  We  shall  therefore 
henceforward  express  the  moving  power 
and  the  resistajice  to  be  overcome, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  by  the  terms 
pouter  and  weight, 

(4.)  In  transmitting  the  influence  of 
the  power  to  the  umght  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  machine,  it  has  various 
resistances  to  encounter  which  oppose 
its  action,  and  which  impair  its  effects. 
Such  are,  for  example,  the  roughness  of 
surfaces  which  move  in  contact,  the 
stiffness  of  cordage,  the  yielding  or 
flexibility  of  bars,  and  numerous  others. 
If  the  calculation  of  the  effecU  of  these 
forces  were  introduced  into  the  elements 
of  the  science,  and  constituted  a  part  of 
our  first  investigations  of  the  proper- 
ties of  machines,  the  investigations 
would  become  extremely  complex,  and 
present  difficulties  which  most  students 
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would  be  deterred  from  encountering. 
To  avoid  this,  it  is  usual,  in  the  iirst  in- 
stance, to  omit  the  consideration  of  these 
obstructions  to  the  action  of  the  power, 
and  to  consider  a  machine  ad  free 
from  them.  Surfaces  are  considered 
as  perfectly  smooth,  cords  as  perfectly 
flexible,  bars  and  levers  as  perfectly  in- 
flexible, and  so  on.  Although  these 
suppositions  are  absolutely  false,  yet 
th^  are  found  to  be,  in  the  end,  the 
shortest  road  to  truth.  For  having  de- 
termined what  would  be  the  relation 
between  the  power  and  weijs^ht  in  any 
ttiaohine,  were  there  no  friction  or  rigi- 
dity, it  will  be  easy  to  correct  the  result 
when  the  efibcts  of  these  forces  are  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  and  the  process 
is  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  not  only 
more  simple  and  intelli^ble  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  more  expeditious  in  actual 
practice  by  taking  this  course,  than  if 
the  real  state  of  tlie  machine  were  taken 
under  consideration  in  the  first  instance. 

These  observations  apply  more  or 
less  to  every  part  of  physical  science. 
The  results  which  we  obtain  are  rather 
to  be  considered  as  constant  approxima- 
tions to  truth,  than  truth  itseu.  In  our 
first  essays,  false  suppositions  are  ever 
mixed  up  with  true  ones,  and  our 
first  conclusions  are  more  or  less 
tainted  with  the  errors  of  the  source 
from  which  they  flow.  Being,  however, 
aware  of  the  aeviations  from  the  truth 
in  our  primitive  hypotheses,  we  are 
tabled  to  perceive  the  consequences 
which  they  produce  and  the  errors 
which  they  entail  upon  our  results,  and 
we  gradually  remove  these  errors  as 
they  are  detected,  and  our  conclusions 
thus  constantly  come  nearer  to  that 
truth  which  is  the  mat  end  of  all  our 
researches.  Thus  uie  progress  of  the 
mind  in  the  acquisition  of  the  know- 
ledge of  physical  science  resembles  that 
of  an  artist  in  the  production  of  a  pic- 
ture or  statue;  the  first  rude  attempt 
bears  but  a  remote  and  uncouth  resem- 
blance to  the  original,  while  every  suc- 
cessive stroke  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel 
removes  some  deviation  from  perfect 
similitude,  and  the  work  gradually 
approximates  to  a  faithful  copy  of  na- 
ture. 

(5.)  Viewing  a  machine,  then,  divested 
df  those  considerations  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  the  problem  which  first  presents 
itself  is  the  aetermination  of  the  power, 
which  by  its  means  would  be  capable  of 
supporting  a  given  weight.  Now  it 
happens,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 


variety  of  machines  which  have  actually 
been  constructed,  and  the  infinitely 
greater  variety  which  it  is  possible  for 
human  invention  to  produce,  there  is 
one  great  principle,  simple  in  itself  and 
easily  intelligible,  which  applies  indifie- 
rently  to  all,  and  by  which  the  power, 
whicn  is  capable  of  supporting  a  given 
weight,  may  be  determined.  The  power 
being  connected  with  the  weight  so  as  to 
act  upon  it  by  means  of  the  machine,  if 
any  motion  be  given  to  it,  the  weight  will 
receive  a  corresponding  motion,  and  a 
certain  proportion  will  be  found  to  sub- 
sist between  the  velocity  with  which  the 
power  descends  in  the  vertical  direction, 
and  that  with  which  the  weight  ascends 
in  the  vertical  direction ;  which  propor- 
tion depends  entirely  on  the  nature  and 
construction  of  the  machine.  But  what- 
ever proportion  this  may  be,  in  order 
that  the  power  may  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  weight,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  it  should  have  to  the  weight  the 
same  ratio  as  the  velocity  of  the  weight 
just  mentioned  has  to  the  power ;  or,  to 
express  the  same  condition   in   other 

words,  THE  POWER  MULTIPLIED  BY 
THE  SPACE  THROUGH  WHICH  IT  MOVES 
N  THE  VERTICAL  DIRECTION  MUST  BE 
EQUAL  TO  THE  WEIGHT  MULTIPLIED 
BY  THE  SPACE  THROUGH  WHICH  IT 
MOVES  IN  THE  VERTICAL  DIRECTION.* 

This  great  principle,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  "  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities,"  may  be  considered  as 
the  golden  rule  of  mechanics.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  it  implicitly  contains 
the  whole  science,  statics  and  dyna- 
mics ;  and  equally  includes  the  resolu- 
tion of  all  problems  respecting  bodies 
and  systems  of  botlies  in  equilibrium 
and  in  motion :  for  it  applies  immedi- 
ately and  most  evidently  to  all  c^uestions 
respecting  equilibrium  or  statical  pro^ 
blemSt  and  by  means  of  another  princi- 
ple, known  by  the  name  of  D'Aletnberts 
■prificiple,  the  whole  region  of  dynamics 
is  brought  under  its  dominion.  We 
cannot  pretend,  in  a  short  popular  trea- 
tise like  tlie  present,  to  make  the  full 
value  of  this  principle  apparent,  nor 
even  to  offer  a  g^eneral  demonstration  of 
it ;  not  because  it  is  incapable  of  rigor- 
ous proof,  nor  because  its  results  are 
few  or  unimportant,  but  because  its 
general  proof  requires  the  aid  of  alge- 
braic investigations  of  too  difficult  a 

*  The  principle  of  virtval  yelocities  is  mnoh 
more  general  than  that  which  is  announced  above ; 
bat  we  shall  not  bare  to  apply  it  in  its  full  gene- 
rality. 
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tiature  to  be  iiitrodaced  here ;  and  its 
most  striking  results  are  spread  over 
departments  of  physical  science,  ftr 
beyond  the  necessary  limits  of  this  trea- 
tise. Nevertheless,  even  within  our 
narrow  limits,  the  student  will  have  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  truth  and  power 
of  this  principle. 

(6.)  Every  machine,  however  com- 
plex it  be,  must  consist  of  some  combi- 
nation of  the  following  simple  machines, 
which  are  conmionly  called  the  mecha- 
nic powers:^ 

1.  Thb  Lever, 

2.  The  Wheel  and  Axlb, 

3.  The  Pulley, 

4.  The  Inclined-plane, 

5.  The  Wedge, 

6.  The  Screw. 

This  classification  of  the  SLEifENTs 
OP  machinery,  although  very  simple 
when  considered  with  respect  to  the 
extent  and  power  of  the  results  which 
sprine  from  it,  may  be  still  further  sim- 
pHtiea ;  not  because  any  of  the  six  ma- 
chines which  we  have  just  enumerated 
admits  of  being  resolved  into  more  sim- 
ple parts,  but  because  some  of  them  are 
identical  in  principle,  and  different  only 
in  appearance.  We  shall  show  here- 
after that  the  wheel  and  axle  is  in  fact 
a  lever,  and  that  the  wedge  and  screw 
are  only  modifications  of  the  inclined 
plane;  so  that  it  follows,  that  all  the 
varieties  of  simple  machines  may  be 
reduced  to  three : — 

1.  The  Lever, 

2.  The  Pulley, 

3.  The  Inclined-plane. 

Chapter  W,— Of  the  Lever . 

(7.)  A  LEVER  is  sometimes  defined 
"  an  inflexible  right  line,  void  of  gra- 
vity, and  turning  on  a  certain  point 
as  a  centre."  It  is  also  defined  '*  an 
inflexible  bar  or  rod  resting^  upon  a 
fulcrum  or  prop,  on  which  it  is  capable 
of  turning  as  on  a  centre."  We  shall, 
however,  take  a  more  g^eneral  view  of 
this  machine,  and  consider  it  as  any 
solid  body  having  a  fixed  axle  on  whicn 
it  is  capable  of  turning,  and  round 
which  all  its  parts  describe  circles.  In 
considering  such  a  machine  as  applica- 
ble to  mechanical  purposes,  we  usually 
conceive  its  axis  to  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  in  which  Uie  power 
and  weight  or  resistance  act.  In  ordier, 
also,  to  simplify  the  investigation,  we 
shall,  in  the  first  instance,  omit  the 
weight  of  the  machine  itself,  or,  what 


will  amount  to  the  same  eflbct,  we  will 
consider  the  fixed  axle  as  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
machme,  which  will  therefore  rest  indif- 
ferently in  any  position.  {Treatise  I, 
42.) 


Let  us  suppose  that  AB  D  £  (fig,  1  *)  if 
the  section  of  a  solid  body,  moveable  on 
a  fixed  axis,  and  taken  in  a  plane  perpen* 
dicular  to  that  fixed  axis ;  and  suppose 
the  axis  passes  through  the  plane  of 
the  section  at  C.  The  axis  being  sup^ 
posed  horizontal,  the  section  ABDK 
will  be  vertical.  Through  C  suppose 
the  horizontal  line  H  C  IT  to  be  drawn, 
and  let  the  weight  W,  to  be  sustained, 
be  applied  at  F,  and  the  power  P  which 
supports  it  be  applied  at  G.  Let  ui 
consider,  then,  under  what  conditions  P 
can  support  W,  conformably  to  the 
principle  of  inrtual  velocities.  If  the 
machine  be  put  in  motion  round  the 
centre  C,  so  that  P  shall  descend  and 
W  ascend;  the  points  G  and  F,  to  which 
the  power  and  weight  are  applied,  will 
commence  to  move  through  similar  cir- 
cular arcs,  having  C  as  their  common 
centre,  and  C  G  and  C  F  as  their  j-adii. 
These  arcs,  if  taken  of  small  magni- 
tudes, will  then  be  the  spaces  through 
which  the  power  and  weight  will  move 
in  the  vertical  direction ;  and  whatever 
be  their  magnitudes,  they  will  be  pro- 
portional to  Sie  vertical  motions  of  these 
weights.  But  these  arcs  being  similai\ 
are  proportional  to  their  raSdii;  ana 
hence  follows,  what  indeed  is  otherwise 
abundantly  evident,  that  the  perpendi-  . 
cular  descent  of  P  is  to  the  correspond- 
ing ascent  of  W,  as  the  distances  C  G 
and  C  F  of  the  points,  at  which  these 
forces  are  appUed,  from  the  centre  C 
These  distances  C  G  and  C  F  ma^r  be 
taken  to  represent  the  vertical  velocities 
of  the  power  and  weight ;  and  if  C  G 
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and  C  F  be  called  p  and  to^  the  condi- 
tion on  which  the  power  P 'shall  support 
the  weight  W,  will,  according  to  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities,  l^ 
P:  W:  :w:p, 
or  P  X  p  =  W  X  IT. 
rhe  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
power  will  sustain  the  weight  in  equili- 
brium, provided  that  the  number  of 
ounces  m  the  power,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  inches  in  its  distance  from 
the  centre,  shall  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  ounces  in  the  weight,  multinlied  by 
the  number  of  inches  in  its  distance 
from  the  centre.  It  is  evident,  that  any 
other  denominations  of  weidit  and 
measure  besides  ounces  anof  inches 
may  be  used,  provided  the  same  denomi- 
nation be  used  both  with  respect  to  the 
weight  and  power. 

(8.)  Such  is  the  condition  of  equili- 
brium resultinj^  from  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities,  and  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  submit  to  the  test  of  experiment 
Let  a  weight  W,  amounting  to  any 
number  of  ounces,  be  suspended  at 
the  point  F,  and  let  the  number  of 
inches  in  C  F  be  exactly  measured.  Sup- 
pose that  12  ounces  are  suspended,  and 
that  C  F  is  8  inches.  Now  take  any 
distance  C  G  on  the  other  side,  and 
suppose  that  distance  32  inches,  and 
that  a  weight  of  three  ounces  be  sus- 
pended, it  will  be  found,  that  equilibrium 
shall  be  preserved,  and  that  the  power 
shidl  exactly  balance  the  weight ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  product  of  3  and  32  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  product  of  12  and  8. 

Again,  if  instead  of  32  inches  C  G  is 
24  inches,  it  will  then  be  found  to  re- 
quire a  power  of  4  ounces  to  balance 
me  same  weight.  The  product  of  4  and 
24  is  96,  as  before.  In  the  same  way, 
however  we  may  change  the  distance  of 
the  power  from  the  centre,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  its  amount,  so  that 
the  product  of  the  number  of  ounces  in 
it,  by  the  numbei  of  inches  in  the  dis- 
tance, shall  be  equal  to  96,  in  order 
that  it  shall  exactly  balance  ihe  weight. 
If  in  any  case  the  product  exceed  96, 
the  power  will  preponderate ;  and  if  the 
mroduct  be  less  than  96,  the  weight  will 
preponderate. 

it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  same 
weight  W,  at  the  same  distance  C  F 
from  the  centre,  may  be  balanced  by 
innumerable  different  powers.  In  fac^ 
a  power  of  any  magnitude  whatever, 
^at  or  small,  may  balance  it,  provided 
that  the  distance  of  that  power  from  the 
centre  be  so  regulated,  that  when  mul- 


tiplied by  the  power  itself,  the  product 
shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from 
the  centre. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  efforts  which 
the  power  and  weight  make  to  turn 
the  machine  round  the  centre  C,  will 
be  the  same,  to  whatever  point  in  the 
lines  G  m  or  Fm',  the  strings  sup- 
porting the  power  and  weight  may 
be  attached,  or  even  though  they  be 
attached  to  points  in  the  lines  G  n 
and  Fn'  above  the  points  G  and  F. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  m  estimating  the 
distances  of  the  power  and  weight  from 
the  centre,  we  are  not  to  take  the  dis- 
tances of  the  points  of  suspension ;  but 
the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre C  to  direction  n  m  and  n'  m'  in  which 
the  power  and  weight  act  Thus,  if 
the  power  and  weight  were  suspended 
from  n  and  m',  we  should  stDl  consider 
C  G  and  OF  to  be  their  distances  from 
the  centre. 

In  like  manner,  the  directions  of  the 
power  and  weight  may  not  happen  to  be 
parallel,  as  in  the  example  we  have 
taken ;  but  still  their  distances  from  the 
centre  of  motion  are  estimated  by  per- 
pendiculars from  that  point  upon  their 
directions. 


Let  the  point  of  application  of  the 
weight  be  L  (^.  2.>  and  let  the  string  by 
which  the  wei^t  acts  pass  over  a  wheel 
H ;  and  in  like  manner  let  the  power  act 
by  a  string  at  K  passing  over  a  wheel  I. 
In  this  case,  L His  the  direction  of  the 
weight,  and  K I  that  of  the  power.  Sup- 
pose the  peipendicular  OF  and  CG 
drawn  upon  their  directions  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  will  still  be  the  same ; 
viz.  that  the  product  of  the  power  P, 
and  the  perpendicular  C  G  shall  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  w^eight  W 
and  the  perpendicular  C  F.  This  may 
easily  be  estabUshed  experimentally. 
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From  all  that  we  have  stated,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  effort  of  any  force  to 
turn  a  body  round  an  axis,  is  to  be 
measured  by  multiplying  the  force  by 
the  perpendiculaf  ^om  the  axis  on  its 
direction.  The  product  thus  obtained 
is  called  the  moment  of  the  force  round 
that  axis.  This  is  a  principle  of  such 
extreme  importance,  that  we  shall  deve- 
lop it  somewhat  further. 

(9.)  To  establish  satisfactorily  the  pro- 
position, that  the  efficacy  of  a  force  to 
turn  a  machine  round  an  axis  is  mea- 
sured by  its  moment,  we  ought  to  prove, 
that  if  the  moment  be  doubled  or  halved, 
or  increased,  or  decreased,  in  any  pro- 
portion, the  efficacy  of  the  force  in 
turning  the  machine  round  the  axle 
is  doubled  or  halved,  or  increased  or 
decreased  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion :  this  may  be  very  easily  proved  by 
experiment. 

Let  the  weight  W  act  perpendicularly 
to  the  line  C  P.  We  shall  assume  as  a 
self-evident  truth,  that  if  the  weight  W 
be  doubled  or  halved,  or  increased  er 
decreased  in  any  proportion,  its  effort 
to  turn  the  machine  round  C  will  be 
doubled  or  halved,  or  increased  or  de- 
creased in  the  same  proportion. 

Let  the  power  P  at  the  distance  C  G 
balance  the  weight  W  at  the  distance 
C  F.  Hence  the  product  P  x  C  G  must 
be  equal  to  W  x  C  F.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  power  P,  or  its  distance  C  G 
from  the  centre,  or  both,  be  so  increased, 
that  the  moment  P  x  C  G  shall  be 
doubled,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  equilibrium,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  moment  W  x  C  F  shall  be  also 
doubled ;  and  if  the  distance  C  F  be 
preserved,  tliis  can  only  be  done  by 
doubling  "W.  Henc«  the  double  mo- 
ment P  X  CG  will  balance  a  double 
weight  acting  at  the  same  distance  C  F, 
and  therefore  must  have  a  double  effect 
in  turning  the  machine  round  its  centre. 
In  the  same  manner  exactly  it  may  be 
proved,  that  in  whatever  manner  the 
moment  P  x  C  G  may  be  varied  by  the 
change  of  the  power  P,  or  the  distance 
C  G,  or  both,  the  weight  W  must  suffer 
a  proportional  change,  the  distance  C  F 
remaining  unaltered :  but  the  effort  to 
turn  the  machine  round  the  centre  is 
in  this  case  proportional  to  the  weight 
w# 

(10.)  We  therefore  conclude  that  the 
effort  of  any  force  to  turn  a  machine 
round  its  axis,  is  rightly  measured  by 
the  moment  of  that  force  round  that 
axis. 


Hence,  if  several  forces  tend  to  turn 
any  body  round  its  axis,  they  will  sus- 
tain it  m  equilibrium  if  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  those  forces  which  tend  to 
turn  it  round  in  one  direction,  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
which  tend  to  turn  it  round  in  the  other 
direction.  For  then,  according  to  what 
we  have  just  proved,  the  sum  of  the 
efforts  whibh  tend  to  turn  the  body 
round  in  one  direction,  will  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  efforts  whicn 
tend  to  tiim  it  round  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

This,  which  is  ^e  most  general  view 
which  can  be  taken  of  the  lever,  may  be 
illustrated  by  experiment  as  follbws  :«^ 

Let  a  circular  Doard  be  placed  with  its 
plane  vertical,  and  tummg  upon  an 
horizontal  axle  C  (Jig,  3.)  and  let  strings 


be'attached  to  pins  A,  B,  D,  E,  P ;  and 
let  these  string  be  drawn  by  weights  in 
different  directions,  passing  over  fixed 
wheels  as  representea  in  the  figure.  Let 
the  board  drawn  by  these  strings  settle 
itself  until  it  come  to  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. Then  draw  from  the  centre  C 
perpendiculars  C  a,  C  6,  C  d,  Ce,  &c. 
on  the  directions  of  the  strings,  and 
measure  the  lengths  of  these  lines. 
Multiply  the  weights  A',  B',  D'  by  the 
perpencuculars  C  a,  Cb,  C  d,  and  the 
products  A'  X  C  a,  B'  X  C  ft,  D'  x  0(4 
will  express  the  effort  of  each  weight  to 
turn  the  board  round  in  one  direction. 
Multiply  the  weights  E',  F,  G',  by  the 
perpendiculars  C  e,  C/,  Cg,  and  the 
products  E'  X  Ce,  F  x  CyfG'  x  C^. 
will  express  the  effort  of  each  of  these 
weights  to  turn  the  board  round  in  the 
otlier  direction.  Now,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sum  of  the  former  products  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  latter ;  that  b,* 

*  We  have  endeavoared,  as  far  as  possible,  ia 
these  treatises  on  Meghahics,  to  give  the  Tsriova 
conditions  in  a  popular  form,  and  divested  of  i 
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A  X  Ca+WxCb  +  D'x  Cd  = 
JC'x  C«+  Fx  C/  +  G'xC^;  that 
is,  that  the  sum  of  the  eflPorts  to  turn  the 
board  round  in  one  du*ection,  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  efforts  to  turn  it  round 
in  the  other  direction. 

(11.)  We  have  hitherto  neglected  to 
consider  tlie  weight  of  the  machine  itself, 
the  axis  being  always  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  giavity.  If  this 
be  not  the  case,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  weight  of  the  machine  itself  as 
one  of  the  weights  or  forces  which  are 
applied  to  it,  and  that  this  force  is  ap- 
plied in  a  vertical  direction  at  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Thus,  for  example,  iq  the 
last  experiment,  let  us  suppose  tlie 
weights  A',  B',  D',  E',  G'  to  be  the  forces 
which  act  upon  the  board.  Let  F  be 
the  centre  of  ^vity  of  the  board,  and 
let  F  be  its  weight  acting  m  the  vertical 
line  FF' passing  through  F.  The  former 
investigation  wifi  remain  unchanged,  tlie 
only  difference  being  that  the  weight  F' 
is  now  that  of  the  board  conceived  to  be 
concentrated  at  its  centre  of  gravity  F. 

(12.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  if  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  tlie 
forces  which  tend  to  turn  the  body 
round  in  one  direction,  be  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
which  tend  to  turn  it  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  body  will  move  round  its 
centre  in  the  direction  of  the  former. 


Cbaptbr  Ul.—Strcttghi Levers— three 
kinds — Lever  bearing  several  Weights 
— Beam  bearing  a  freight  and  resting 
an  twa  Props — Pressure  on  the  Fuf- 
crum  0/ a  Lever — Load  borne  on  Poles. 

(13.)  A  Lbvbr  considered  as  a  bar  or 
rod,  supported  on  a  prop  or  fulcrum,  is 
of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  power  and  weight  with  respect  to 
the  prop. 

If  the  prop  be  in  the  middle,  the 
lever  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  kind;  if 
the  weight  be  in  the  middle,  it  is  of  the 
second  Rind ;  and  if  the  power  be  in  the 
middle,  it  is  a  lever  of  the  third  kind. 

(14.)  A  lever  of  the  first  kind  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  4.    If  we  neglect  in 

trical  re  Atoning  or  alfrebraic»l  notation.  The  stu- 
dent, however,  will  find  his  proffreM  most  materiallv 
facilitateir  by  the  acquisitioa  even   of  a  very  Hruall 

fsrlion  of  the  first  elements  of  Geometry  and  Alt^e- 
ra.  For  sludentst  who  only  week  ths  limited  know- 
ledfpe  of  theM  sciences,  there  are  pprhaps  no  treaMsej 
which  raa  be  read  with  tcore  ad\raatag;e  than  Das- 
itBY'a  I'opuku  Qtomeiry  and.AI^^A. 


the  first  instance,  the  weight  of  the  bar 
itself,  or  suppose  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  be  placed  immediately  over  the  prop 
6,  the  efforts  of  the  power  and  weight 
to  turn  the  lever  in  opposite  directions 
are  P  xp  and  W  x  u^,  p  and  to  being 
C  G  and  B  G ,  and  in  order  that  equill* 
brium  should  subsist,  these  must  be 
equal  (70  that  is  P  x  |?  =  W  x  «r. 

A  lever  of  the  second  kind  is  repre* 
sented  in^.  5 ;  and  one  of  the  third  kind 


Fig.  5. 


/^^ 


Jn  fig.  6.     What  we    have  just  ob^ 
served  respecting  the  power  and  weight 


in  levers  of  the  first  kind,  also  applies 
to  those  of  the  second  and  third  kinds, 

(15.)  The  condition  of  equilibrium  in 
the  straight  lever  being  that  the  product 
V  xp  should  be  equal  to  W  x  «?,  it 
follows,  that  the  power  P  may  be  di- 
minished indefinitely  by  increasing  its 
distance  p  fi*om  the  prop  indefinitely, 
for  what  the  magnitude  of  the  product 
P  X  JE?  loses  by  Sie  diminution  of  P,  it 
will  gain  by  the  increase  of  p. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the 

Eower  which  supports  a  given  weight 
y  means  of  a  lever  may  be  indefinitely 
diminished,  and  yet  its  distance  fi-om 
the  prop  may  be  preserved.  Let  the 
distance  w  of  the  weight  from  the  prop 
be  diminished  until  the  product  W  x  10 
becomes  equal  to  P  x  p. 
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Thus  the  mechanical  efficacy  of  this 
machine  increases  as  the  distance  of  the 
power  from  the  prop  is  increased,  and 
as  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
prop  is  diminished. 

(16.)  It  is  evident  on  inspection,  that 
in  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  power 
must  necessarily  be  less  tlian  the  weight, 
since  it  must  be  farther  from  the  ful- 
crum ;  and  in  a  lever  of  the  third  kind  it 
must  be  greater  than  the  weight  because 
it  is  nearer  to  the  fulcrum. 

It  appears  also,  that  in  a  lever  of  the 
first  kmd  the  power  and  weight  act  in 
the  same  direction,  both  acting  down- 
wards ;  while  in  those  of  the  second 
and  third  kinds  they  act  in  opposite 
directions. 

In  the  lever  of  the  third  kind  there  is 
a  mechanical  disadvantage,  the  power 
being  greater  than  the  weight,  and 
therefore,  this  species  of  lever  is  never 
used  except  in  cases  in  which  velocity, 
and  not  power,  is  wanted ;  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  velocities  of  the 

gower  and  weight  are  as  their  distances 
•om  the  prop  (7). 

(17.)  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
bar  itself  be  not  over  fiie  prop,  the 
weight  of  the  bar  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Let  this  be  G,  and  let  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  prop  be  g.  The  moment  of  this  is 
G  X  ^.  If  this  force  tend  to  tiu-n  the 
lever  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
power,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
F  X  p  +  G  X  g  ==W  X  to. 
But  if  it  conspire  with  the  force  of  the 
weight,  the  condition  is 

Fxp  =  Wxw+Gx^. 
If  the  lever  be  of  uniform  thickness, 
its  centre  of  gravity  will  be  at  its  middle 
point.  In  alever  of  the  first  kind,  the 
whole  length  is  equal  top  +  w;  and 
therefore,  if  H  {fig.  4.)  be  the  centre  of 


gravity,  C H  is  equal io\p  +  \w;  but 
H  G  or^  is  equal  to  C  G- H  C  =  jd  -  Jo 
—  i  «r  =  Jjp  —  J  M7.  Hence,  g  =  h 
{p-w.)    That  is,  the  distance  of  the 


centre  of  gravity  from  the  prop  is  equal 
to  half  the  difference  of  the  arms. 

In  levers  of  the  second  and  third 
kinds,  when  they  are  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity from  the  prop  is  half  the  lengm  of 
the  arm,  the  lever  being  supposed  to 
extend  only  on  one  side  of  tiie  prop.  If 
it  extend  on  both  sides,  the  distance  is 
the  same  as  in  the  last  case. 

(18.)  If  the  arms  of  the  lever  be  not 
straight  but  curved,  as  in  Jig,  7,  the 
distances  p  and'  u?  are  the  perpendicu- 


lar i  G  B,  G  C,  drawn  from  the  prop 
upon  the  directions  of  the  power  and 
weight.  But  still  the  condition  of  eq|ui- 
libnum  remains  the  same,  P  x  p  =  W 
X  w,   (7.) 

(19.)  Also,  if  the  powey  and  weigfit 
be  not  parallel,  as  in  Jig.  8,  the  ms- 


/^.8 


®« 


P(|| 


tances  p  and  w  are  the  perpendiculaj^s 
drawn  from  the  prop  upon  tiie  direc- 
tions of  the  strings  wnich  act  upon  the 
lever,  and  which  are  drawn  by  the  power 
and  weight. 

(20.)  If  several  weights  act  upon  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  prop,  as  in  Jig,  9, 


w^vf^ 


or  in  different  directions  on  the  same 
side,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  (1 0.) ;    viz.  the 


sum  of  the  moments  of  those  Vfhidh 
tend  to  turn  the  machine  round  in  ono 
direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  dm^ 
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ments  of  those  which  tend  to  turn  it 
round  in  the  other. 

Thus,  if  the  several  weights  which 
tend  to  turn  the  lever  round  in  one  way 
be  P,  P',  P^,  and  their  distances  from 
ihe  prop  be  p,  p\  p' ;  and  those  which 
tend  to  turn  it  in  the  opposite  way  be 
W,  W,  W",  W",  and  their  distances 
from  the  prop  be  w,  vf^  uf,  uf'* ;  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  is 
Pxp  hFxjp"  +  F'x/'=  Wxtr  + 
Vf'  X  w'.+  W*  X  ur-¥  W"  X  u^". 

If  the'  centre  of  gravity  be  not  over 
the  prop,  the  moment  G  x  ^  must  be 
added  to  whichever  of  these  the  weight 
of  liie  machine  conspires  with. 

(21.)  Of  levers  of  the  first  kind  there 
are  numerous  instances.  Scissars,  pin- 
cers, snuffers,  and  all  similar  instru- 
ments, consist  of  two  levers,  of  which 
the  rivet  by  which  they  are  united  is  the 
common  fulcrum.  A  crow-bar  used  to 
ruse  stones  and  for  other  purposes,  is  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind.  A  poker  used  for 
raising  the  coals  in  the  grate  is  an  in- 
stance of  this,  the  bar  of  the  grate  being 
the  fulcrum. 

Levers  of  the  second  kind  are  not  so 
fi^uent,  yet  several  instances  of  them 
occur.  Tne  oar  of  a  boat  is  an  instance. 
In  this  case,  the  water  against  which 
the  blade  presses  is  the  fulcrum,  the 
boat  is  the  weight,  and  the  hand  of  the 
rower  is  the  power.  The  rudder  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  A 
door  turning  on  its  hinges,  or  the  lid 
of  a  desk,  are  also  examples ;  the  hmges 
being  the  fulcrum ;  tlie  door,  acting  at 
the  centre  of  gravity,  is  the  weight  A 
chipping-knife  is  also  an  example.  This 
instrument  is  fixed  at  one  end,  the  ful- 
crum ;  the  substance  to  be  cut  is  placed 
under  it,  and  the  power  is  appL^  at 
the  other  extremity. 

Levers  of  the  third  kind,  having  a 
mechanical  disadvantage,  as  we  have 
already  proved,  are  the  least  conunon. 
They  are  used  only  in  cases  where  de- 
spatch is  more  an  object  than  the  exer- 
tion of  great  force.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  the  use  of  levers  of  this  kind 
is  in  the  structure  of  the  limbs  of 
animals,  in  which  the  bones  are  so  con- 
nected at  the  joints  as  to  form  levers  of 
this  kind.  In  this  case  their  use  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  animal,  for  in  almost 
every  case  facdity  and  despatch  is  rather 
an  ofcject  than  the  exertion  of  intense 
force.  Tongs  are  also  an  instance  of 
this  species  of  lever;  and  shears  for 
shearing  sheep. 


In  elevating  a  ladder,  it  is  first  a  iever 
of  the  second  and  iiterwards  of  the 
third  kind.  While  the  centre  of  ^vity 
is  between  the  hands  that  raise  it  and 
the  end  on  which  it  rests,  it  is  a  lever  of 
tiie  second  kind,  and  when  the  hands 

{)ass  the  centre  of  gravity  it  becomes  a 
ever  of  the  third  kind. 

(22.)  A  bar  supporting  a  weight  by 
two  props  acts  on  the  principles  of  a 
lever.     Suppose  the  prop  B  removed 


Fig.n. 


^W 


and  replaced  by  a  power  P,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure;  that  power  will 
evidently  represent  the  pressure  of  the 
weight  W  on  the  prop  B.  Now,  by 
the  principles  already  established  aic 

PxAB  =  WxAC. 
and  therefore, 

P=Wx^; 
and  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  if  P' 
represent  the  pressure  on  the  prop  A, 
we  find 

P'  =  Wx||. 
The  pressure  on  each  prop  is  therefore 
a  certain  fractional  part  of  the  weight, 
viz.  that  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  other 

Srop,  and  whose  denominator  is  the 
istance  between  the  props. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  sum  of 
the  pressures  is  equal  to  the  weight, 
and  that  the  weight  is  distributed  be- 
tween the  props  in  the  inverse  propor- 
tion of  its  (^stances  from  them. 

(23.)  It  easily  follows  from  this,  that 
the  pressure  upon  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever 
of  tne  second  or  third  kind  is  equal  to 
tlie  difference  between  the  power  and 
weight.  For  if  A  be  considered  as  tiie 
fulcrum,  W  the  weight,  and  P  the 
power ;  the  lever  will  be  of  the  second 
kind,  and  F  will  be  the  pressure  on  the 
fidcrum ;  and  by  what  we  have  already 
proved,  P'  is  the  difference  between  W 
and  P.  If  P  be  considered  as  the 
weight,  and  W  as  the  power,  it  is  a  lever 
of  the  third  kind,  and  the  same  observa- 
tion applies. 

If  at  C  a  fulcrum  be  plaoed^esented 
downwards,  and  the  wei^t  W  be  re- 
moved, and  in  place  of  the  props  A  and 
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B,  the  freights  P'  and  P  act  at  those 
points,  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  C 
"will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  weight  W 
which  was  removed.  But  W  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  P'  and  P,  and  in  this  case 
the  lever  is  one  of  the  first  kind.  Hence, 
in  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  pressure 
on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  power  and  weight. 

(24.)  In  (22)  we  supposed  that  the 
bar  which  sustains  the  weight  rests  on 
the  props  in  a  horizontal  position.  But 
the  conclusions  which  we  have  deduced 
are  equally  true  if  the  bar  be  inclined  to 
the  horizon  and  the  weight  is  distributed 
between  the  m-ops  precisely  in  the  same 
propoi-tion.  For  let  A  B  (Jig.  12.)  be  the 
beam,  and,  as  before,  let  the  prop  B  l)e  re- 
placed bv  a  weij^ht  P  acting  over  a  wheel, 
and  let  tne  vertical  line  in  vmich  the  string 


from  B  acts  be  B  «,  and  let  C  W  be 
the  direction  of  the  weight.  This  is  a 
lever  of  the  second  kind,  and  by  (14)  it 
follows  that 

P  :  W  : ;  A  m  :  A  «. 
But  since  C  m  and  B  n  are  parallel,  it 
follows  by  the  principles  of  geometry 
that  Am:An::AC:AB.    Hence 
P  :  W  :  :  A  C  :  A  B 
orP  =  Wx^ 
which  is  the  same  value  as  we  obtained 
for  the  pressure  on  the  prop  B  when  we 
supposed  the  beam  A  B  to  be  hori- 
zontal. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  whether  the 
beam  be  horizontal  or  inclined,  the 
weight  is  distributed  between  the  props 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Prom  what  we  have  established  in 
(22)  it  follows,  that  when  the  weight  is 
placed  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam, 
it  is  equally  distributed  between  the 
props,  each  prop  bearing  half  of  it. 

(25.)  When  two  men  bear  a  weight 
on  poles,  the  proportion  sustained  by 
each  is  to  be  determined  on  the  princi- 


ples which  we  have  just  established,  and 
when  it  is,  as  is  usual,  placed  in  the 
centre  between  them,  each  bearer  carries 
half  the  load.  If  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the'load  be  in  the  plane  of  the  poles 
which  support  it,  this  equal  distribution 
of  the  load  continues  whether  the 
bearers  move  on  a  level  plane  or  on  a 
decUvity.  If,  however,  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  above  or  below  the  poles,  the 
load  IS  not  equally  distributed  if  the 
bearers  are  on  an  ascent  or  descent  In 
this  case  let  G  ifig,  13.)  be  the  centre  of 


gravity  of  the  load  below  thenoles  AB, 
and  through  G  draw  the  vertical  line  G  D. 
Since  the  weight  acts  as  if  it  were  col- 
lected at  the  centre  of  gravity;,  it  must 
produce  the  same  eifect  as  if  it  were 
suspended  from  D,  and  consequently  is 
distributed  between  the  bearers  A  and 
B  in  the  proportion  of  B  D  to  A  D,  and 
consequently  it  presses  more  severely 
on  the  upper  bearer  B. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  above  the  beam,  the  weight, 
acting  as  if  it  were  placed  at  D  (J!g.  14.), 
is  distributed  between  the  bearers  A  B  in 
the  proportion  B  D  to  A  D,  and  there- 
fore presses  more  severely  on  the  lower 
bearer  A. 

This  may  be  proved  experimentally  Iw 
providing  two  straight  bars,  A  B,  A'B', 
(Jfg,  15.)  and  attaching  them  to  the  sides 


of  a  block  of  wood  C  D,  which  is  pierced 
with  three  holes,  in  any  of  which  maY 
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be  placed  a  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  X. 
Let  the  apparatus  be  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  lead  is  put  into  the  hole  be- 
tween the  bars,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  between  them,  and  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  below  or  above  them 
when  the  lead  is  put  into  the  hole  which 
is  below  or  above  the  bars.  J^t  strings 
be  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bars,  and  passing  them  over  wheels  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  let  the  whole 
apparatus  be  supported  in  the  horizon- 
tal position  by  equal  weights,  P  and  P', 
the  lead  bein^  placed  in  the  hole  between 
the  bars.  Now,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  same  equal  weijghts  will  support 
the  apparatus  when  it  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  provided  the  strngs  by  which 
the  weights  P  P  act  contmue  parallel. 
Let,  then,  the  lead  be  removed  to  the 
upper  hole ;  the  same  weights  will  sup- 
port tlie  apparatus  in  the  horizontel 
position ;  but  if  it  be  inclined,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  increase  the  weight 
which  supports  the  lower  end,  and  di- 
minish that  which  supports  the  upper 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lead  be 
placed  in  the  lower  hole,  when  the  ap- 
paratus is  inclined,  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  increase  tlie  weight  which  supports 
the  upper  end,  and  to  diminish  that 
which  supports  the  lower  end. 


Throughout  these  experiments  the 
strings  w-hich  support  the  weights  should 
be  kept  parallel. 

Mechanical  writers  have  sometimes 
investigated  this  problem  erroneously. 

Chapter  IV. — Compound  Levers-^ 
Rectangular  Lever— Weighing  Ma- 
chine —  All  simple  ana  complex 
Machines  reducible  to  equivalent 
Levers. 

(26.)  The  power  may  act  upon  the 
weight  through  the  intervention  of  a 
series  of  levers,  in  which  case  the  ap- 
pai-atus  is  called  a  composition  of  levers ^ 
or  a  compound  lever.  There  is  one 
general  condition  which  applies  to  every 
combination  of  levers,  viz.  that  •*  When 
the  system  is  in  equilibrium,  the  power 
multiplied  by  the  i  Cffitinued  product  of 
the  alternate  arms  commencing  from 
the  power,  is  equal  to  the  weight  mul- 
tiplied by  the  continued  product  of  the 
alternate  arms  b^nnmg  from  the 
weight.'*  This  will  be  more  easily  un- 
derstood by  observing  its  application  to 
the  following  examples. 

The  system  of  levers  represented  in 
fig.  16  consists  of  three  levers  of  the 
ff st  kind.  The  power  acting  at  B 
exerts  a  certain  pressure  at  n.     Let 


G'/       C'> 


Fig.  16, 


ibis  pressure  be  called  x.  Again,  the 
pressure  x  by  means  of  the  lever  B'  C 
produces  a  pressure,  which  we  call  y,  at 
C',  and  thepressure  y  at  C  supports 
the  weight  Wat  C". 

Let  the  alternate  arms  B  G,  B'  6', 
B"  G",  commencing  from  the  power,  be 
called  jt7,  p'  and  p" ;  and  let  the  alternate 
arms  C"  G",  C  G',  C  G,  commencing 
from  the  weight,  be  uf^  ir',  and  w.  Now, 
since  the  power  P  equilibrates  with  the 
pressure  x,  we  have 

Pp  =  a? .  w. 
Al9o,  since  the  pressure  x  equilibrates 
with  thepressm-e  y,  we  have 

xp^=yu/\ 
and  since  the  pressure  y  equilibrates 
with  the  weight  W,  we  have 
ypf'^yf.uT, 


Since  P  p,  a?  //,  and  y  pf'  are  respec- 
tively equal  to  a?  w,  y  tof,  and  W  w'\  it 
follows  that,  if  the  former  be  multiplied 
together,  they  wiU  be  equal  to  the  latter 
multiplied  together.  Hence  we  have 
Ypxp'  vp"  ^xwyw'Vfw". 
In  these  equal  products,  by  omitting  the 
common  multipliers  x  and  y,  we  obtain 

that  is,  ike  power  multiplied  by  the 
continued  product  of  the  alternate  arms 
commencing  from  the  power,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  multiplied  Oy  the  continued 
oroduct  of  the  alternate  arms  commene* 
ingfrom  the  weight, 

Tliose  students  who  are  not  sufficiently 
masters  of  the  signification  of  the  alge- 

•  Sm  Daslsy'i  Aigthn^  p.  61. 
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braic  notation  to  follow  the  preceding 
veiT  simple  proof,  may  easfly  be  satisfied 
of  tne  truth  of  the  result  iy  actual  ex- 
periment. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  arms  p,p',p", 
are  4,  6  and  8  inches  respectively,  and 
that  to,  %&,  w^f  are  I,  2  and  3  inches ; 
it  win  be  found  that  a  power  of  two 
ounces  at  B  will  sustain  a  weight  of  64 
ounces  at  C".    In  this  case  we  have  the 


product2  X  4  X  6  X  8  equal  to ^84,  and 
the  product  64  x  I  x  2  x  3  also  equal 
to  384 ;  and  the  same  would  be  found 
to  be  true  of  any  power  and  weight 
which  would  balance  each  other* 

The  demonstration  which  we  have 
given  above  of  the  condition  of  equili- 
brium will  be  found  to  apply  equally  to 
any  system  of  compound  levers.  Fig,  17 
is  a  system  of  levers  of  the  second  kind. 


The  alternate  arms,  beginning  from  the    system  uf  mixed  levers,  some  of  the  firsts 


power,   and  those  beginning  from  the 
weight,  are  marked  by  the  same  letter 
vls  in  Jig.  16. 
In  Jig.   18,  we  have  represented  a 


and  some  of  the  second,  kin4.  The 
same  condition  establishes  tHe  equi- 
librium. 

(27.)  A  rectangular  lever  is  a  form 


not  unfrequently  used,  and  is  governed 
by  the  same  condition  of  equilibrium  as 
other  levers.  Such  a  lever  is  repre- 
sented in  y^g.  19.     The  weight  W   is 


suspended  from  the  shorter  arm  G  C  or 
w,  and  the  power  P  from  the  longer  GB, 
orp:  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
evidently 


When  a  hammer  is  used  for  drawing;  a 
nail  it  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  G  C  bemg 
the  claw  and  G  B  the  handle.  In  this 
and  all  the  other  cases  which  we  have 
now  noticed,  we  consider  the  axis,  or 
fulcrum,  to  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  lever,  and  therefore  we 
have  not  attended  to  the  effect  of  the 
weight  of  the  bar  itself. 

Tlie  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the 
rectangular  lever  maybe  verified  by  ex- 
periment in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
other  cases,  by  suspending  such  weights 
as  will  produce  equilibrium,  and  mul- 
tiplying theni  by  tiie  lengths  of  the  arms 
by  which  tliey  respectively  act,  and 
showing  that  "Pp= W  w. 

(28.)  The  rectangular  lever  may  form 

Eart  of  a  compound  system,  as  mj^,  20 ; 
ut  the  general  condition  of  equilibrium 
established  in  (7.>  wUl  still  be  ap- 
plicable. 
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c" 


c 


(29.)  The  weighing -machine  is  formed 
of  a  composition  of  levers.  This  ma- 
chine may  be  used  in  any  case  where 
considerable  weights  aife  to  be  deter- 
mine, and  is  commonly  used  at  turn- 
pikes in  weighing  wafons,  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  not  loacfed  beyond  what  is 
allowed  by  law  to  the  breadth  of  their 
wheels. 

A  system  of  levers  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  a  box  about 
a  foot  deep,  so  that  a  platform  sup- 
ports by  the  levers  shall  be  on  a  level 
with  the  road ;  the  wagon  to  be  weighed 
being  rolled  upon  the  platform,  the 
power  which,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  combination  of  levers,  is  capable 
of  sustaining  it,  becomes  an  indication 
of  its  weight.  The  advantage  of  this  is, 
that  a  v^  small  weight  &comes  the 
measure  of  a  very  great  one,  and  the 
practical  process  of  weighing  is  thereby 
expedited. 

jFig,  21  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  sys- 
tem of  levers  in  such  a  machine  as 
this*.  In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  a 
fulorum-pin,  /  k,  formed  like  the  nail  of 


Ffg,  21. 


a  balance,  which  rests  with  its  edge  on 
arches  of  hardened  steel  firmly  fastened 

*  For  a  more  detaUcd  acfootuit  of  this  machine,  see 
0»xooBr*s  Mechanict,  toL  ii.  p.  5S3. 


to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This  lever 
^oes  through  one  side  of  the  box,  and 
IS  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a  hard 
steel  pin  m  n,  also  formed  to  an  edge 
below.  In  the  centre  of  the  box  a  nail 
of  hard  steel  t^  passes  through  the 
lever  just  mentioned  at  P,  and  presents 
a  hard  edge  upwards.  In  the  four 
comers  L  M  N  O  of  the  box  are 
firmly  fixed  small  blocks  of  hard  steel, 
having  hollow  hemispherical  cavities  or 
CUM  m  their  upper  surfaces.  BCD 
E  F  represent  the  upper  edge  of  a 
strong  iron  bar,  having  hard  steel  studs 
on  its  lower  surface  at  B  and  F,  which 
rest  in  the  cups  or  cavities  of  the  steel 
blocks  just  mentioned.  There  is  also 
a  hard  edge  immediately  under  D  which 
rests  on  the  edge  of  t  j  and  at  right 
angles  to  it.  At  C  £  are  fixed  studs 
of  pointed  steel  presented  upwards.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  lever  is  a  similar 
arrangement  marked  by  the  same  letters 
accented. 

We  have,  then,  four  pointed  studs  pre- 
sented upwards,  and  which  are  so  ad- 
justed as  to  be  in  tlie  same  horizontal 
plane.  On  these  studs  the  platform 
rests  on  which  the  body  to  be  weighed 
is  nlaced. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  wire  or  rod  be 
connected  with  the  end  mn  of  the  lever 
F  P,  and  be  carried  upwards  perpendi- 
cularW  to  the  plane  of  Uie  box  L  M  O  N, 
and  nnally,  be  connected  with  the  end 
of  another  lever,  from  the  other  arm  of 
which  the  counterpoise  or  power  is 
suspended  ;  the  amount  of  that  power 
or  counterpoise  will  be  the  indication  of 
the  weight  upon  the  platform.  To  de- 
termine the  proportion  of  this  counter- 
poise to  the  wwht  on  the  platform,  let 
the  arms  B  C,  F  P,  and  the  arm  of  the 
final  lever  with  which  Im  is  connected 
be  tr,  tt^  and  tr"  respectively,  and  let 
B  D,  Fm  and  the  arm  of  the  finallever 
on  which  the  power  acts  be  |m>',  and  »" 
respectively.  The  four  levers  B'  D',  B  D, 
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FD,  F  D',  being  perfectly  equal  and 
similar,  the  effect  of  the  weight  distri- 
buted amongst  them  is  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  weight  rested  upon  any  ope. 
Hence  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

Thus,  if  to  and  tC  be  each  one  foot,  and 
that  p  and  />'be  each  10  feet,  and  if 
w>f  be  one  inch,  and  p'  be  one  foot ;  we 
have 

PxlOxlOxl=Wxlxlx,^» 
or  100P=?i 
that  is  1200  P=W. 
In  which  case  the  weight  would  be  1200 
times    the    counterpoise,   and   thus  a 
weight  of  one  pound  would  balance 
1200  lbs. 

By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  levers, 
the  indicating  weight  might  be  made  to 
have  any  convenient  relation  to  the 
weight  to  be  ascertained.  Thus  one 
ounce  might  correspond  to  one  hundred 
weight.  This  would  be  effected  if  to 
and  «/>'  were  each  one  foot,  and  p  were 
8  feet,  //'  16  feet,  and  u>"  one, inch,  and 
p"  14  inches :  for  then  we  should  have 
Px8xl6xi|=Wxlxlx,^ 
or  1792  P=±W; 
that  is,  the  weight  is  1792  times  the 
counterpoise;  and  since  there  are  1792 
ounces  in  one  hundred  weight,  it  fol- 
lows, that  one  ounce  will  balance  an 
hundred  weight. 

(30.)  The  mechmdcal  ^cacy  of  a 
machine  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  to  the  power,  and  is  said  to.be 
greater  or  less  according  as  this  ratio 
is  greater  or  less.  It  mi^ht  be  well  at 
once  to  define  the  mechanical  efficacy  to 
be  the  numerical  quota  arising  fi'om  the 
division  of  the  weight  by  the  power. 
Thus,  if  the  weight  l)e  ten  times  the 
power,  the  mechanical  efficacy  is  ten. 
If  three  times  the  weight  is  equal  to 
twenty  times  the  power,  the  mechanical 
efficacy  is  ^  or  6|.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  when  this  quantity  is  a  proper 
fraction,  what  in  ordmary  cases  is  me- 
chanical efficacy,  becomes  a  mechani- 
cal disadvantage,  as  when  the  weight  is 
half  the  power.  We  have  already  seen 
when  the  power  on  the  lever  is  between 
the  weight  and  prop,  the  machine  acts 
in  this  way  under  a  mechanical  dis- 
advantage. 

(31 .)  The  same  lever  admits  of  having 
its  mechanical  efficacy  varied  at  plea- 
sure, by  chanj^ing  the  positions  of  the 
power  and  weight  with  respect  to  the 
prop,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  act  with 
any  given  mechanical  efficacy,  or  even 
with  any  mechanical  disadvantage.  This 


is  a  property  in  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  most  other  simple  machines,  and 
one  which  renders  it  a  convenient  stand- 
ard or  modulus  for  representing  all 
other  machines.  Whatever  be  the  pro- 
portion of  the  power  and  weight  in  any 
machine,  a  lever  may  be  assi^ed  in 
which  the  power  and  weight  wiU  have 
the  same  proportion,  and  which,  there- 
fore, we  call  an  equivalent  lever. 

As  all  simple  machines  may  be  repre- 
sented by  equivalent  simple  levers,  so 
all  complex  machines  may  be  repre- 
sented by  equivalent  systems  of  com- 
pound levers.  To  effect  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  the  proportion 
of  the  power  to  the  weij^ht  in  all  the 
simple  component  machines,  which,  in 
the  complex  machine  under  considera- 
tion, are  interposed  between  the  weight 
and  the  power,  and  take  a  serie»  of 
levers  whose  alternate  arms,  beginning 
from  the  power,  bear  the  same  propor- 
tions to  the  remaining  arms  respec- 
tively. Such  a  system  of  levers  wifi  be 
mechanically  equivalent  to  the  complex 
machine.  > 

Hence,  and  from  the  result  of  (26) 
it  follows,  that  in  any  complex  machine, 
the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the 
weight  may  be  easily  assigned,  pro- 
vided the  proportions  of  the  power  to 
the  weight  in  the  simple  component 
machines  are  known.  For  let  these 
proportions  be  w.  p,  w'  \  pi  and  uf' : 
p" ;  then  the  proportion  of  the  power 
and  weight  in  the  complex  machine 
win  be  determined  by 

V.pp'p"  =  W,  w  uy  w'\ 

When  we  say  that  a  lever  or  a  sys- 
tem of  levers  can  always  be  found 
which  are  mechanically  equivalent  to 
any  given  machine,  we  would  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  only,  that  the  same 
power  will  sustain  the  same  weight  in 
each,  but  by  no  means. implying  that  all 
the  mechanical  functions  of  each  species 
of  machine  can  be  discharged  by  a 
system  of  levers. 

Chapter  V. — The  Bakmce^common 
Balance  taith  equal  Arms^its  requi" 
sites— sensibility —Method  of  detect^ 
ing  a  fraudulent  Balance — Steel-yard 
—Danish  Balance— bent  leverBalance 
—Brady's  Balance. 

(32.)  The  balance  is  an  instrument 
used  for  determining  the  weights  of 
bodies,  by  showing  their  relation  to  thd 
weights  of  some  other  bodies  which  are 
known,  or  which  are  assumed  as  genoral 
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standards  of  weight  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  generally  useful 
applications  of  the  lever,  and  assumes 
various  forms,  according  to  the  nature 
andmagnitude  of  the  substances  whose 
weights  are  to  be  determined,  and  to 
the  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  required 
in  the  result. 

The  most  usual  form  of  the  balance 
is  that  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  with 
equal  arms ;  so  that  the  substance  to  be 
weighed  being  suspended  from  one  arm, 
and  the  weights  assumed  as  standards 
of  comparison  being  suspended  from 
the  other,  the  equilibrium  will  neces- 
sarily be  established  when  these  weights 
are  equal  (14). 

This,  however,  is  only  the  general 
principle  of  the  common  balance.  In  its 
construction  there  are  various  circum- 
stances to  be  attended  to  which  are  of 
considerable  importance. 

(33.)  The  lever  which  forms  the  ba- 
lance, and  which  is  called  the  beam, 
should  be  so  constructed  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  should  be  immediately  wmfer  the 
axis  or  centre  of  motion.  For  if  the 
centre  of  gravitv  were  itself  the  centre 
of  motion,  the  beam  would  rest  indif- 
fferently  in  any  position ;  whereas  the 
equality  of  the  weights  is  determined 
by  its  assuming  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. If  tlie  centre  of  gravity  were 
above  the  centre  of  motion,  the  least  dis- 
turbance would  cause  the  beam  to 
upset.  {Treatise  L  chap,  iv.) 

The  centre  of  gravity  being,  by  the 
construction  of  the  beam,  beneath  the 
centre  of  motion,  the  line  joining  it  with 
the  centre  of  motion  wiU,  when  the 
beam  is  unloaded,  always  settle  itself  so 
as  to  be  in  a  vertical  direction. 

(34.)  The  substance  to  be  weighed, 
and  the  weights  with  which  it  is  com- 

gared,  are  placed  in  dishes  suspended 
•om  points  at  the  extremities  of  the 
beam,  called  the  points  of  suspension. 
These  points  should  be  so  placed,  that 
a  straight  line  (drawn  joining  them  shall 
be  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line 
which  IS  drawn  joining  the  centres  of 


Pig* 


r 


gravity  and  motion,  ahd  so  tlist  it  shall 
be  divided  by  that  line  into  two  equal 
parts. 

That  is,  if  S  and  S'  (fig,  22.)  be  the 
points  of  suspension,  m  the  centre  ot 
motion,  and  ^  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
beam ;  the  lines  S  S'  and  m  g  should 
intersect  at  c  at  right  angles,  and  S  c 
should  be  equal  to  »'  c. 

The  beam  being  thus  constructed, 
the  pointy  will,  by  the  properties  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  explained  in  Treatise  I, 
settle  itsdf  vertically  below  m,  so  that 
m  g  shall  be  perpendicular  to  an  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  line  S  S',  being  per- 
pendicular to  ^m,  will  in  that  case  be 
horizontal. 

(35.)  In  order  to  exhibit,  in  using  the 
balance,  the  direction  of  the  line  m  g 
{fig,  23.)  a  needle  or  index  is  attached  to 
the  beam,  which  sometimes  plays  upon  a 
graduated  arch ;  and  when  it  is  directed 
to  that  {)oint  of  the  arch  which  is  in  a 
vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre 
of  motion,  the  line  S  S'  will  be  hori- 
zontal, and  the  line  mg,  which  is  the 
direction  of  the  index,  will  be  vertical. 
This,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  the 
position  of  the  balance  which  indicates 
the  equality  of  the  weights  suspended 
from  S  and  S'. 

Fig,  23. 


(36.)  The  practical  determination  of 
all  these  circumstances  in  a  beam  is  not 
difficult.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
line  mg^  when  the  beam  is  at  rest,  will 
be  vertical.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  S  S'  is  in  that  case  horizontal 
or  perpendicular  to  mg,  let  the  beam 
l)e  suspended  against  a  vertical  plane, 
and  mark  the  points  on  the  plane  at 
which  S  andS'  are  placed.  Then  lift  the 
beam  off  its  centre  and  reverse  it.  If  it 
be  found  that  S'  exactly  takes  the  place 
of  S,  and  S  of  S',  then  the  line  S  S'  is 
horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  m  ^ 
but  otherwise  not.  To  explain  this  more 
clearly,  let  us  suppose,  that  the  line  S  S' 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  not  perpendicular 
to  mgy  but  til  at  it  deviates  from  the  per- 
pendicular a  c  by  the  angle  Sea.  Let 
the  position  of  the  points  S  and  S'  on 
the  vertical  plane  against  which  the 
beam  is  suspended  be  marked,  and  let 
the  beam  be  reversed.  When  reversed, 
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it  will  assume  the  position  represented 
by  the  faint  line,  the  arm  S'c  being  as 
much  above  the  horizontal  line  a  c  as  it 
was  when  on  the  other  side  above  the 
horizontal  line  dc ;  but  that  is  evidently 
as  much  as  the  arm  S  c  was  below  the 
horizontal  line  a  c.  Hence,  it  is  quite 
apparent,  that  if  the  positions  of  the 
points  S  and  S'  below  and  above  the 
line  a  c  before  and  after  reversion  be 
noted,  half  the  angle  S'cS  will  be  the 
deviation  of  the  line  S  c  or  S  S'  from 
the  perpendicular  aa', 

(37.)  A  process  somewhat  similar  to 
this  serves  to  determine  the  deviation  of 
the  index  from  the  direction  of  the  line 
g  rn  ifig.  24 .)  Suppose  that  the  previous 
adjustment  has  been  made,  and  that  the 
line  S  S'  is  pei-pendicular  io  gfn\  but 


still  that  the  index  m  v  deviates  from 
the  direction  of  g  m  by  the  angle  bmv. 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  practically 
whether  any  such  deviation  exists,  and 
if  so,  to  what  amount. 

As  before,  suppose  the  beam  sus- 
pended against  a  vertical  plane,  and  the 
position  of  the  point  v  marked.  Let  the 
beam  be  reversed,  and  tlie  index  will 
assume  the  position  mv',  deviating  as 
much  to  the  left  side  of  the  true  duec- 
tion  mb  as  it  before  deviated  to  the 
right.  The  point  f'  being  then  marked, 
the  angle  v'mv  will  be  twice  the  devi- 
ation of  the  index  from  its  true  position. 

The  common  commercial  balance  is 
usually  sustained  upon  a  loop  of  metal 
on  which  the  beam  rests  by  a  knife 
edge.  In  this  case,  when  the  beam  is 
unloaded,  the  index  ought  to  settle  ex- 
actly between  the  sides  of  the  loop,  and 
it  should  always  be  in  this  position 
when  equal  weights  are  suspended  from 
S  and  S'. 

(38.)  The  several  adjustments  which 
we  have  now  described  being  made,  it 
will  be  evident  tliat,  when  equal  weights 
are  suspended  from  S  S',  the  beam  will 
maintain  its  horizontal  position.  For 
the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  ver- 
tical lines  through  S  and  S^  which  are 
the  directions  in  which  the  weights  act 
are  equal,  being,  in  fact,  S  c  and  Scf. 
Hence  these  distances,  when  multiplied 


by  the  equal  weights,  will  give  equfl 
products,  and  therefore  the  weights 
will  have  equal  tendencies  to  turn  tlie 
machine  in  opposite  directions  round  the 
centre  of  motion  m,  and,  consequently, 
they  will  mutually  destroy  each  other's 
eifects,  and  the  instrument  will  maintain 
the  position  it  had  when  unloaded. 

But  let  us  consider  what  would  be 
the  consequence  if  unequal  weights 
were  suspended  from  S  and  a'.  Let  W  bfe 
suspended  from  S,  and  W  from  S',  and 
let  W  be  the  greater.  Let  the  common 
length  of  the  arms  S  c  and  S'  c  be  a. 

The  tendency  of  the  weight  W  to  de- 
press the  arm  S  6  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  this  weight,  and  the  length  a  of 
the  arm  S  c  or  W  x  a;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  weight  W  to  resist  this  is  the 
product  of  the  weight  W'  and  the  arm 
S'c,  or  W'  X  a.  Now,  as  W  is  greater 
than  W',  the  product  of  W  and  a  must 
be  greater  than  the  product  of  W  and 
a,  and  therefore  tlie  tendency  of  W  to 
depress  the  arm  8  c  is  greater  than  the 
tendency  of  W' to  resist  that,  and  there- 
fore the  arm  S  c  will  fall  and  S'  c  will 
rise. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  ba- 
lance be  properly  constructed,  and  the 
sevel-al  adjustments  which  we  have 
pointed  out  be  attended  to,  it  will  only 
maintain  that  position  in  which  the 
beam  is  horizontal,  and  the  index  ver- 
tical, when  loaded  with  equal  weights ; 
but  that  if  either  weight  be  greater  than 
the  other,  it  will  always  incline  iii  the 
direction  of  the  greater  weight. 

The  senHbility  of  a  balance  is  mea- 
sured by  the  smallness  of  the  difference 
of  weights  which  turns  the  index  from 
its  unloaded  position  m  o,  and  by  the 
greatness  of  the  deviation  vmo  from 
tne  unloaded  position  which  that  dif- 
ference produces.  To  explain  this  more 
fully,  let  us  suppose  that,  W  being  ^eater 
than  W,  the  beam  rests  in  equilibrium 
in  the  position  represented  in  fg,  25. 
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Let  the  weight  of  the  entire  beam  be  G. 
Through  m  let  a  line  a  m  a'  be  conceived 
to  be  (kawn  perpendicular  te  the  direc- 
tions of  the  weights,  and  therefore  hori- 
rontal.  Through  c  draw  c  d  pei-pendi- 
cular  to  a  a',  and  therefore  parallel  to 
S  a  and  S'  a^  and  parallel  to  the  same  . 
lin^s  let  ^  6  be  drawn.  The  machine  is 
thus  maintained  in  equilibrium  on  its 
centre  m  by  three  weiffhts,  viz.  W  in  the 
direction  a  S,  W  in  tne  direction  S'  a', 
and  G  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
{Treatise  L  chap,  iv.)  of  the  beam,  and 
in  the  direction  bg.  The  weight  W  tends 
to  turn  the  system  round  in  one  direction, 
and  the  weights  G  and  W  tend  to  turn 
it  round  in  the  other  direction ;  and 
since  these  tendencies  mutuallv  coun- 
teract each  other,  the  product  Wxam, 
of  the  weight  W  and  its  leverage  a  m 
must  be  equal  to  (W'xo'm+Gx^m) 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weights 
W'  and  G  multiplied  into  their  respective 
leverages  a!  m  and  b  m. 

Since  c  is  the  middle  point  of  the  line 
S  S',  and  since  Sa,  cdy  and  S'  a'  are 
parallel,  d  must  be  the  middle  point  of 
tlie  line  aa\  and  therefore  am  will  be 
obviously  less  than  a'  m,  and  therefore,  in 
the  present  position  of  thel)eam,  W  acts 
with  a  less  leverage  than  W.  A  little 
attention  to  the  figure  will  show  that,  as 
the  weieht  W  depresses  the  beam,  it 
continuallv  loses  its  leverage,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  W  is  continually 
gaining  leverage  on  W.  Besides  this, 
the  weight  of  the  beam  G,  which,  in  the 
unloaded  position,  had  no  levera£;e, 
gains  leverage  continually  as  W  de- 
presses S,  and  conspires  with  W  in 
resisting  the  descent  of  S  bythe  force 
of  the  lieavier  weight  W.  This  being 
Uie  state  of  the  forces,  they  must  come 
to  equilibrium  after  the  beam  has  turned 
from  its  unloaded  position.  Now,  the 
peater  the  deviation  of  the  beam  from 
its  unloaded  position,  when  it  attains 
the  state  of  equUibrium,  the  greater  will 
be  its  sensibility,  the  difference  of  the 
weights  bein^  &e  same.  The  sensibility 
then,  it  is  evident,  will  be  increased  by 
diminishing  those  causes  which  resist 
the  deflection  of  the  beam  from  its  un- 
loaded position  \iy  the  heavier  weight  W. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  causes  is 
Exoi»=  2Wx 
E  (a  cos.  D—  6  sin  D)  = 

Dividing  this  entire  equation  by  cos 

we  have  E  (  a  —  6  tan.  D  )  = 

Vtan.D[(E+2  W')6+Gd|=Ea. 


the  weight  of  the  beam  G  acting  ^ith 
the  leverage  bm.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  all  other  things  bein^  the  same,  tlie 
sensibili^  of  a  balance  will  be  increased 
by  dimimshing  the  weight  of  the  beam, 
and  by  diminishing  idso  the  distance 
mg  between  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
motion,  for  that  will  evidently  diminish 
the  leverage  m  b. 

Another  cause  which  resists  the  eifect 
of  W  is  the  relatively  increased  leverage 
of  W.  This  will  be  diminished  by 
diminishing  md  (d  being  the  middle 
point  of  a  a')  or  c  m,  that  is,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  distance  of  the  line  which 
joins  tne  points  of  suspension  from  the 
centre  of  motion. 

(40.)  To  those  students  who  have 
attained  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  most 
elementarv  parts  of  mathematical 
science,  the  following  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  which  regulate  the 
sensibility  of  the  balance  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  popular  explana- 
tion which  we  have  just  attempted  to 
give.  Those  students  who  are  not 
mmiliar  with  elementary  mathematics 
will  pass  over  this  article. 

Let  the  angle  omv,  by  which  the 
index  is  deflected  fit)m  the  vertical  po- 
sition, be  D.  h^t  gm=d,cm=bt  and 
S  c  or  S'c=a.  Smce  the  an^es  mcd 
and  mgb  are  each  equal  to  D,  by  the 
paralleTs,  and  the  angles  d  and  o  are 
right,  we  have  dm=b  sin  D,  and  b  m= 
(isin  D.  Also,  since  the  angles  formed 
by  the  lines  S  S'  and  a  a'  are  equal  to 
that  formed  by  mv  and  m  o,  which  are 
respectivel^r  perpendicular  to  the  former, 
that  angle  is  equal  to  D,  and  since  the 
angles  at  a  a'  are  right,  we  have  S  S',  x 
COS.  D=aa',  or  aa'=2acos.  D,  and 
tlierefore  ad=a  cos.  D.  But  a m=a  d 
— mrf=a  COS.  D— 6  sin  D,  and  a^m= 
ad+md=a  cos.  D+^  sin  d. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  weight  W  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  equal  to  W',  and 
therefore  the  other  E  to  the  difference 
between  W  and  W  :  the  combined 
effect  of  that  part  of  W  which  is  equal 
to  W,  and  of  W'  itself,  will  be  the  same ' 
as  if  2  W  acted  at  the  middle  point  c 
of  the  beam,  and  witli  the  leverage  m  d. 
Hence  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will 

md-hGxmb,  or 
2W'68inD+GrfsinD. 

D,  observing  that  iHl^  =  tan.  D 
cos  D. 

2  W6  tan.  D  +  Grftan.D. 

,  .  tan.  D a 

•  1      "Qrf  +  (2W'  +E)« 
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•The  first  member  of  this  equation  may 
oe  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  sensi- 
bility. 

(41.)  From  the  result  of  this  investi- 
gation,  the  student  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  following  conclu- 
.  sions: — 

1.  That  all  other  things  being' the 
same,  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  is  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  lengths  of  its 
arms. 

2.  That  all  other  things  being  the 
same,  the  sensibility  is  increased,  dimi- 
nishing the  weight  of  the  beam. 

3.  That  the  sensibility  is  increased 
by  diminishing  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  gravity  and  motion. 

4.  That  the  sensibility  is  increased 
by  diminishing  the  distance  of  the  line, 
joining  the  points  of  suspension  from 
the  centre  of  motion. 

5 .  That  the  sensibility  is  greater  when 
the  load  is  smaller. 

We  cannot  here  pursue  this  subject 
further,  although  numerous  other  in- 
teresting consequences  might  be  de- 
duced. We  have  supposed  that  the  line 
joining  tlie  points  of  suspension  is  below 
the  centre  of  motion.  This  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  and  when  it  is  above  it, 
the  formula  which  we  have  obtained 
for  the  sensibility  becomes 

tan.  D a 

E     ""Gd— (2  W'  + E)'6. 

We  leave  the  mathematical  student 
to  pursue  the  effects  of  this  modification 
on  the  sensibility. 

(42.)  In  the  practical  construction 
of  a  balance  of  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
bility for  philosophical  purposes,  there 
are  many  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to,  which  are  properly  enough  neglected 
in  balances  used  for  commercisd  pur- 
poses. 

Fiff.  26.  is  a  representation  of  a  very 
sensible  philosophical  balance,  by  whicn 
very  minute  dinerences  of  weight  may 
be  determined.  The  beam  S  S'  has  arms 
of  equal  length,  and  of  perfectly  equal 
and  similar  figures.  It  is  very  accu- 
rately placed  upon  knife-edges  at 
fw,  which  rest  upon  highly-polished 
plates  of  hardened  steel.  The  beam 
IS  only  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  plates 
when  in  use.  Two  forks  are  placed 
under  its  arms  at  G  G',  supported 
by  vertical  pillars,  which  when  raised 
by  screws  which  are  represented  at  the 
foot  of  each  pillar,  will  lift  the  beam 
■  from  the  plates  on  which  the  knife-edges 
rest.  By  tliis,  the  wear  arising  from 
tiie  continued  pressure  of  the  e^es  on 


the  plates  is  avoided.  A  needle  or  index 
is  attached  to  the  centre  m  and  plays 
upon  a  graduated  arch  below,  and 
points  to  zero  on  the  arch  when  there 
IS  exact  equilibrium.  A  balance  such 
as  this  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  glass 
case,  and  only  opened  sufficiently  to  in- 
troduce into  the  dishes  the  weights  and 
substances  to  be  weighed. 

(43.)  Commercial  balances  are  fre- 
quently misconstructed  for  ft-audulent 
purposes,  by  making  the  arm,  from  which 
the  substance  to  be  weighed  is  suspended, 
longer  than  that  from  which  the  counter- 
poise is  hung,t hereby  giving  the  substance 
to  be  weighed  a  greater  leverage  and  en- 
abling it  to  support  a  counterpoise  propor- 
tionally greater  than  itself.  The  end  to 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  such  a  balance 
may  be  defeated  in  several  ways.  If  the 
.object  be  merely  to  detect  the  fraud,  it  will 
be  sufficient,  after  equilibrium  has  been 
established  between  the  substance  to  be 
weighed  and  the  weights,  to  transpose 
them,  and  put  the  substance  to  be 
weighed  in  the  dish  in  which  the  weights 
were,  and  mce  versd.  If  the  balance  be 
honestly  constructed,  the  equilibrium 
will  be  undisturbed ;  but  if  it  he  fraudu- 
lent, the  substance  to  be  weighed  will 
preponderate,  since,  after  the  fansposi- 
tion,  it  will  have  the  greater  leverage. 
But  if  the  object  be  not  alone  to  detect 
the  fraud,  but  to  ascertain  the  true 
weight  of  the  substance,  let  the  counter- 
poise which  will  produce  equilibrium 
after  transposition  be  found,  and  let 
this  and  tne  former  counterpoise  be 
reduced  to  the  same  denomination  of 
weight,  and  let  the  two  counterpoises 
thus  expressed  be  multiplied  together, 
and  the  square  root  of  the  product  ex«« 
c 
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tracted ;  that  square  root  will  be  the 
true  weight.  Thus,  for  example,  if  one 
counterpoise  be  7lbs.,  and  the  other 
9|lb«.,  the  product  7  x  Q^bs.  is  64,  the 
square  root  of  which  is  8.  Hence  8lbs. 
is  the  true  weidit. 

To  prove  tnis,  let  a  and  6  be  the 
arms,  A  and  'B  the  two  counterpoises, 
and  X  the  true  weight.    We  have 
07 :  A  :  :  a    h. 
B:  X  ::a:b. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that 
a? :  A  :  :B  :  X, 

.•.a;«=AB,j?=^/Al. 

Independently  of  finding  the  true 
weight,  or  detecting  the  fact  of  a  balance 
being  fraudulent,  uiere  are  several  ways 
in  which  the  design  of  the  vender  may 
be  defeated. 

Let  the  substance  to  be  purchased 
be  bought  in  two  quantities  nominally 
equal,  and  let  tliese  be  weighed  in  different 
dishes ;  the  resmi  will  be,  that  the  buyer 
will  always  get  more  than  tliejust  quan- 
tity, in  proportion  as  the  balance  is  more 
fiuudulent.  Thus,  suppose  that  the 
arms  of  the  balance  were  m  the  propor- 
tion of  11  to  12,  and  that  two  pounds 
of  any  substance  be  weighed  in  difPcrent 
diihes,  the  counterpoise  in  each  case 
beinff  just  a  pound :  in  the  one  case 
the  buyer  will  receive  eleven-twelfths 
c^  a  pound,  and  in  the  other  twelve- 
elevenths;  80  that  in  one  portion  he 
wUl  reeeive  one-twelfth  less  than  one 
pound,  and  in  the  other  he  will  receive 
one-eleventh  more  than  a  pound.  Now, 
one-eleventh  being  more  than  one- 
twelfth,  he  will,  on  the  whole,  receive 
more  than  the  just  quantity,  by  the  dif- 
ftarenoe  between  an  eleventh  and  a  * 
twelfth,  or  by  •—;  of  a  pound. 

In  general,  let  a  6  be  the  arms,  W 
the  counterpoise,  and  x  and  y  the  two 
portions,  nominally  equal, 

a?:W:;a;&--.a?=  W.^ 

Hence  we  find. 

Now,  the  sum  of  a  number  and  its 
reciprocal  is  always  greater  than  j2,  and 
therefore  ar  f  y  is  greater  than  2  W. 

But  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the 
true  weight  of  a  substance  with  a  traud- 
ulent  balance,  or  indeed  with  any  com- 
mon balance,  is  to  place  the  substance 
in  one  dish,  and  accurately  counter- 
poise it  with  fine  sand  in  the  other. 
Then  take  out  the  substance  to  be 
weighed,  and  replace  it  by  the  weights 


with  which  it  is  to  be  compared ;  and 
the  equilibrium  being  produced  by  them, 
tlie  true  weight  will  thus  be  determined, 
independent  of  all  imperfection  of  the 
instrument, 

(44.)  Besides  the  common  balance 
with  equal  arms,  there  are  various  other 
modifications  of  the  lever  used  for  de- 
termining the  weig:hts  of  bodies.  We 
have  already  described  one  (the  Weigh' 
ing  Machine,)  for  ascertaining  very 
great  wei/^hts.  Those  which  we  shaU 
now  describe  are  suited  to  ascertain  the 
weights  of  smaller  quantities. 

The  Roman  balance,  or  \he  common 
steehyard  (Jig,  27.)  consists  of  a  beam  or 
a  bar  of  iron  resting  upon  knife-ed^s  or 


^^ 


Fiy,  27. 


O  F 
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a  pivot,  and  havins:  one  arm  much  longer 
than  the  other.  We  shall  first  suppose, 
that  the  shorter  arm  is  rendered  so  heavy 
as  to  balance  the  longer  arm  when  the 
instrument  is  unloaded,  and  that  in  that 
state  the  l)eam  is  horizontal.  A  hook  is 
fixed  upon  the  shorter  arm,  from  which 
the  substance  to  be  weighed  is  to  be 
suspended,  and  a  determinate  and  move- 
able weight  P  slides  on  the  longer  arm. 
Equilibnum  is  established  by  moving 
the  sliding* weight  P  from  the  centre  G 
until  it  acquires  such  a  leverage  that  it 
supports  the  weight  W.  The  arm  G  B 
is  graduated,  so  that  it  indicates  the 
amount  of  the  weight  W  at  the  point 
where  the  sliding-weight  supports  it 

The  principle  of  this  machine,  and 
the  method  of  graduating  it,  are  very 
simple.  By  the  general  property  of  the 
lever,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is, 
that  the  weight  W  multiplied  by  its  dis- 
tance w  from  the  fiilcrum,  is  equal  to 
the  counterpoise  P  multiplied  into  its 
distance  p  from  the  fulcrum,  or  W  x  tp 
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e  P  X  p.  Now,  fiinee  th^  distance  w  of 
the  weffht  from  the  fulcrum  always  re- 
fnains  Die  same,  and  since  the  counter- 
poise P  is  not  chan^d,  it  follows,  that 
m  whatever  proportion  W  is  increased 
or  diminished,  p  must  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion, in  order  to  sustain  the  equality  of 
the  products  we  have  just  mentioned; 
that  is,  if  W  be  doubled  or  trebled,  o 
must  be  likewise  doubled  or  treblea, 
and  so  on. 

If,  then,  it  berecjuired  to  graduate  the 
•teel-yard  so  as  to  mdicate  to  the  exact- 
ness of  ounces,  let  one  ounce  be  sus* 
rided  from  C,  and  let  the  counteipoise 
be  moved  towards  6  until  the  beam 
rests  in  the  horizontal  position.  Then 
let  two  ounces  be  suspended  from  C, 
and  move  the  counterpoise  P  from  6 
until  the  beam  rests  as  oefore.  Having 
marked  two  divisions  at  the  two  posi- 
tions of  the  counterpoise  thus  obtained, 
let  the  whole  length  of  the  ann  G  B  be 
divided  into  equal  divisions  at  the  same 
distance,  and  the  number  of  any  divi- 
sion, beginning  from  that  which  is 
nearest  to  G,  will  give  the  number  of 
ounces  which  the  counterpoise  P  placed 
at  that  division  will  sustain. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
be  not  at  or  under  the  fulcrum,  the  gra- 
duation must  be  effected  differently. 
First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam  is  at  D  at  the  same 
side  of  the  fulcrum  with  the  weight.  In 
that  case  the  end  C  of  the  beam  will 
preponderate  when  unloaded.  Let  F  be 
the  place  at  which  the  counterpoise  P 
must  be  suspended  in  order  to  keep  the 
unloaded  beam  horizontal,  and  let  G  F 
be  called/.  As  before,  let  the  «teel-yard 
be  graduated  to  ounce*.  The  counter- 
poise P  bdng  placed  at  F,  let  one  ounce 
be  suspend^  from  C,  and  a  division 
having  been  marked  at  F,  let  the  coun- 
terpoise be  moved  from  G  until  equili- 
brium is  established.  Let  the  second 
division  be  marked  at  that  position. 
After  this,  let  the  divisions  towards  B 
be  continued  at  ecjual  distances,  and  the 
number  of  any  division  beginning  from 
F  will  be  the  number  of  ounces  which 
the  counterpoise  P  placed  at  that  divi- 
sion will  sustain :  for  let  the  distance  D  G 
be  d,  and  let  ^  be  the  weight  of  the 
steel-yard ;  the  whole  weight  acting  at 
p,  its  effort  to  depress  the  arm  C  G 
is  measured  by  the  product  g  x  d. 
Also,  the  effort  of  W  to  depress  the 
arm  is  measured  by  the  product  W  x  «?. 
These  two  efforts  are  counteracted  by 


the  effbrt  of  P  to  depress  the  arm  G  B, 
which  effort  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  P,  and  the  distance"  of  P  from  G. 
Let  the  distance  of  P  from  F  be  p,  and 
its  distance  from  G  will  be  jp  -h/,  and 
the  product  just  mentioned  is  F  x  (p+/,) 
or  the  sum  of  the  products  P  x  p  and 
P  X  /.  Thus,  we  have 
WxtD  +  gxd^Vxp+Vx/. 
But  it  was  before  stated,  that  P,  at 
the  distance  /,  balanced  the  unloaded 
beam ;  and  therefore  P  x  /,  which  mea- 
sures the  effbrt  of  P  to  depress  the  arm 
G  B,  is  equal  to  ^  x  <i,  wliich  measures 
the  effort  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  to 
depress  the  arm  C  G.  Hence  the  equals 
g  X  d and  P  x  /being  taken  from  the 
former  equals,  we  have  remaining 
W  X  fp  =  P  X  p. 
Hence,  in  whatever  proportion  W  is 
increased  or  diminished,  p  must  be  in- 
creased  or  diminished;  but  p  is  the 
distance  of  the  counterpoise  P  from  F, 
that  position  in  which  it  balances  the 
unloaded  beam.  From  that  point  F, 
therefore,  the  graduation  must  com- 
mence. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  the 
longer  arm,  the  graduation  will  com- 
mence from  that  point  in  the  shorter 
arm  at  which  the  counterpoise  will 
balance  the  unloaded  beam.  For,  sup- 
pose this  position  to  be  D,  and  the 
centre  of  gravitv  of  the  beam  to  be  F, 
the  distances  G  D  and  G  F  being  de- 
tiominated  as  before,  suppose  the  coun- 
terpoise first  suspended  at  D :  a  weight 
W  being  suspended  from  C,  let  the 
counterpoise  be  moved  towards  G  until 
equilibrium  is  established.  First  let 
this  take  place,  when  P  is  between  D  and 
Q,  and  let  the  distance  of  P  from  Dbep, 
Then  we  have 

'Wxw  +  P  X  (d-p)  =g  x/, 
orWxw-hPxd  — P  ^P-g^fi 
adding  to  both  these  equals  P  x  p,  we 
obtain 
Wxf£7+Pxrf+Pxp— Pxp  = 

gx/+  Pxp, 
ar'W  xw-j-V  xd  =  gx  /+  P  x  p. 
But,  since  the  product  P  x  rf  repre- 
sents the  effort  of  the  counterpoise  at 
D  to  depress  the  arm  C  G,  and  G  x/ 
represents  the  effort  of  the  weight  of  the 
beam  to  depress  the  arm  G  B,  and  these 
efforts  are  equal,  it  follows  that  the 
products  P  X  rf  and  ^  x/  are  equal. 
These  then  being  taken  from  the  last 
equals,  there  remains 

W  X  tt7  =  P  X  /). 
Hence,  in  whatever  proportion  W  is  in- 
creased,/) must  be  increased  in  the  same 
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Sroportion ;  and  since  p  is  measured 
-om  D,  the  ^aduation  must  commence 
from  that  point 

The  same  will  be  true  if  the  counter- 
pjise  be  on  the  longer  arm;  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  leave  the  further  in- 
vesti^tion  to  the  student. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  weight  which  can  be  determined  by 
this  machine.  When  the  counterpoise 
has  been  brought  to  that  division  which 
is  nearest  to  B,  it  sustains  the  greatest 
weight  which  it  is  capable  of  deter- 
mimng.  There  are  two  ways  of  esti- 
mating greater  weights  than  this,  either 
by  usmg  a  heavier  counterpobe,  or  by 
having  another  point  of  suspension  on 
the  shorter  arm  nearer  to  the  fulcrum. 
It  is  evident  that  either  will  have  the 
desired  effect 

(45.)  The  Danish  balance  is  a  steel- 
yard, in  which  the  counterpoise  is  fixed 
in  one  position,  but  the  fulcrum  is 
moveable.  It  is  represented  in  Jig.  28, 
c        ^^ 


Fig.  28. 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
unloaded  beam,  and  let  the  distance  C 
G  be  X.  The  eflfort  of  the  weighty  of  the 
beam  to  depress  the  arm  is  then  g  x  x. 
rhe  effort  of  W  to  depress  the  other 
armisWx  AG.orWx(AC-GC). 
Now,  let  A  C  be  called  a.  and  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  will  be 
gx  =  W  a  —  W X 
or    gx  +  W  x  =  yf  a 
Wa 
••••^  =  ^+17 
(46.)  Hence  maybe  deduced  the  method 
of  graduation.     The  divisions  must  ob- 
viously commence  from  C,  since  when 
the  loop  is  there  it  poises  the  unloaded 
beam.    If  it  be  requnred  to  be  graduated 
for  pounds,  let  the  weight  of  the  instru- 
ment g  be  expressed  in  pounds,  and  let 
a,  the  distance  C  A,  be  expressed  in 
inches.     First,   suppose  W  to  be  one 
pound,  and  we  have 

If  we  suppose  W  to  be  successively  2, 
3,  4,  &c.  pounds,  we  have 

3  a 


4  a 

g  +  ^ 


For  example,  let  a  be  18  inches,  and 
^  be  6  lbs.— the  distances  of  the  divi- 
sions coiresponding  to  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
lbs.  from  X,  will  be 

18        18     ^  36        , 

^=6+T  =  ir=2f     x=-=4i 

these  several  numbers  expressing  in 
inches  the  distances  of  the  sevenu  di- 
visions from  C. 

This  instrument  may  be  graduated 
experimentally  by  su^ending  from  A 
successively  1,  2,  3,  &c.  pounds,  and 
finding  by  trial  the  position  of  the 
fulcrum  which  will  produce  equili- 
brium. 


Fig,  29 


&C 


(47.)  The  bent  lever  balance  is  re- 
presented in^.  29.  The  substance  to 
be  weighed  is  placed  in  a  dish  F,  sus- 
pended from  tne  arm  of  a  bent  lever 
at  L.  The  other  arm  C  D  is  terminated 
in  a  heavy  knob,  which  plays  upon  a 
firaduatea  arch  G  H.  As  Uie  weight 
depresses  the  arm  C  A,  it  is  so  con- 
structed, that  the  leverage  of  W  is 
constanUy  diminished  ;  and  since  D  is 
moved  up  the  arch,  its  leverage  is  con- 
stantly increased.  When  D  acquires 
such  a  position  that  it  counterpoises 
the  weight,  the  division  to  which  tiie 
index  points  on  the  graduated  arch 
expresses  the  amount  of  the  weight 

To  graduate  this  instrument,  let  the 
first  division  be  placed  at  the  position 
which  the  index  assumes  when  the  dish 
F  is  unloaded.  Tlien  let  the  dish  be 
successively  loaded  with  I,  2,  3,  &c. 
pounds  or  ounces,  or  whatever  denomi- 
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nation  of  weight  it  is  designed  that  the 
divisions  should  indicate ;  and  the  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  index  will  deter- 
mine the  divisions. 

A  method  of  graduating  the  arch 
may  be  derived  from  mathematical 
investigation,  independently  of  expen- 
ment,  but  we  cannot  introduce  it  here. 

(48.)  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
\vith  the  description  of  a  more  modem 
instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
bent  lever  balance.  Brady's  balance  is 
represented  in  fig,  30.     B  C  D  is  an 


Fig^  JO. 


iron  frame,  being  much  thicker  and 
heavier  towards  B  than  in  the  other 
parts.  It  is  supported  upon  a  fulcrum 
tr,  and  F  is  a  moveable  suspender  to 
which  a  scale  or  hook  is  attached  to 
receive  the  substance  to  be  weighed. 
There  are  three  distinct  positions,  H 
F  I,  in  which  this  suspender  may 
be  placed,  and  for  which  there  are 
three  distinct  graduated  scales.  When 
a  weight  is  suspended  from  the  hook, 
or  placed  in  the  dish,  the  machine  is 
turned  round  the  frilcnun  G,  and  the 
side  C  descends  until  equilibrium  is 
established,  and  the  weight  is  read  off 
fix)m  that  scale  which  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  the  suspender. 

One  scale  shows  the  weights  of  bodies 
not  exceeding  two  pounds,  and  is  p^- 
duated  to  ounces;  another  determines 
weights  not  exceeding  deren  pounds, 
and  is  graduated  to  two  ounces  ;  and 
the  third  determines  weiffhts  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  pounds,  ana  is  graduated 
also  to  four  ounces. 


Chapter  VI.  The  Axle  in  the  Wheel 
— Methods  of  applying  the  Power — 
Windlass —  Capstan  —  Pressure  on 
the  Pivots — Defects  of  this  Macfiine — 
Methods  of  removing  them — Method 
of  Regulating  the  Variation  of  a 
Power  or  Resistance. 

(49.)  When  a  very  severe  force,  act- 
ing through  a  small  space,  is  required 
to  be  produced  by  a  comparatively  small 
power,  the  common  lever,  whether  single 
or  complex,  is  a  machine  well  adapted 
to  produce  the  effect.  But  the  defect 
of  this  engine  is,  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  works  through  a  very  limited 
space,  and  that  the  action  of  the  power 
is  almost  necessarily  intermitting.  Thus 
if  a  weight  is  to  be  raised  by  a  lever, 
the  prop  or  fulcrum  is  generally  placed 
somewhat  above  the  point  at  which  the 
working  end  of  the  lever  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  weight.  The  end  to  whicn  the 
power  is  applied  is,  therefore,  above  the 
fulcrum.  On  depressing  that  extremity, 
the  weight  is  raised  until  the  end  at 
which  the  power  is  applied  is  a  little 
below,  and  that  which  sustains  the 
weight  a  little  above  the  fulcrum.  The 
weight  must  then  be  supported  by  some 
other  means  until  the  fulcrum  be  raised 
above  it,  and  another  similar  exertion 
of  the  power  be  made. 

(50.)  To  remove  this  inconvenience 
a  modification  of  the  lever,  called  tTie 
axle  in  the  wheel,  is  used.    This  ma-> 

Fig.Zl. 


chine  consists  of  a  cylinder  A  C,  and  a 
wheel  B  D,  having  the  same  axis,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  are  points  on  which 
the  whole  may  turn. 

Fig.  31  is  a  section  of  this  machine, 
taken  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel ;  and 
fig,  32  is  a  projection  on  a  plane  at 
i^ht  angles  to  the  wheel.  The  power 
P  is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  and  generally  in  the  direction 
B  P  of  the  tangent    A  cord  is  wrapped 
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about  the  cylinder,  and  is  the  means  by 
which  the  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  the 
resistance  overcome.  . 


Fig.  ^i. 


It  is  evidently  only  a  modification  of 
the  lever,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to 
(7,)  and  the  condition  of  its  equilibrium 
immediately  follows  fi-om  the  general 
principle  there  established.  Let  R  be 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  r  that  of 
the  axle,  and  the  condition  of  equili^ 
brium  isPxR=Wxr;  that  is,  t^ie 
power  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  is.  eaucU  to  the  weight  multiplied 
by  the  radius  of  the  axle. 

Thus,  if  the  power  be  two  pounds, 
and  the  radius  of  the  wheel  1 2  inches, 
and  the  weight  8  pounds,  and  the  radius 
of  the  axle  3  inches,  there  will  be  equi- 
librium, each  product  being  24. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  express- 
ed otherwise;  thus,  that  the  power 
must  have  to  the  weight  the  same  ratio 
as  the  radius  of  the  wheel  has  to  the 
radius  of  the  axle,  or 

P  :  W  :  :  r  :  R. 

(51.)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this 
machine  furnishes  an  instance  of  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  idready 
alludexi  to  (5.)  In  one  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  the  power  descends  to  a  space 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
und  the  weight  is  raised  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle. 
Hence,  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  to 
the  velocity  of  the  weight,  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  is  to  the  ch-- 
cumference  of  the  axle.  But  the  cir- 
cumferences of  circles  are  as  their  radii, 
and  therefore  the  velocity  (V)  of  the 
power  is  to  the  velocity  (p)  of  the 
weight  as  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is  to 
that  of  the  axle,  that  is 

V  :  €7  :  :  R  :  r. 
By  what  has  been  already  proyed,  liie 
^rei^t  is  to  the  power  in  the  saine  pnp* 
^sortion^  and  therefiore  w«  haya 


W  :  P :  :  V  :  V. 
or  P  X  V  =  W  X  v  ; 
that  IS,  the  power  multiplied  bt/  the  ve- 
locity of  the  power    is  equal    to   the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  velocity  qfthe 
weight. 

(52.)  The  axle  in  the  wheel  has  been 
not  improperly  called  the  continual  or 
perpetual  lever,  because  the  motion 
which  it  communicates  to  the  weight  is 
constant  and  not  intermitting,  as  we 
have  explained  to  be  the  case  in  the 
common  lever.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  suspend  the  ad  ion  ot  the 
power  without  suffering  the  weight  to 
descend  or  recoil,  and  thus  lose  the  ad- 
vantage which  has  been  gained  by  its 
elevation,  a  contrivance  caUed  a  ro^cA^^ 
wheel  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the  cy- 
linder or  axle. 


Fig.  sa. 


In  Jig,  33,  this  apparatus  is  repre- 
sented at  G  D.  It  is  a  wheel  furnish^ 
with  teeth  upon  its  edge.  The  teeth  are 
not  presental  directly  from  the  centre, 
but  are  curved  and  all  bent  in  one  di- 
rection, which  is  that  direction  in  which 
the  rcye  is  coiled  upon  the  cyUiider.  A 
curved  bolt  or  catch  working  on  a  pivot 
at  H,  falls  by  its  weight  between  the  teeUi 
of  the  wheel;  and  tiie  effect  is,  that  the 
wheel  and  cyUnder  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached«  are  suffered  to  revolve  in  that 
direction  in  which  the  weight  is  raised, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  revolve  in  the 
other  direction.  So  that  the  weight  can 
never  descend  unless  the  bolt  H  be  pre- 
vented from  acting  on  the  wheel  6  D. 
By  such  an  apparatus  the  action  of  the 
power  may  be  suspended  at  pleasure, 
and  yet  the  effects  of  its  past  action 
maintained. 
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(53.)  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
the  power  is  applied  to  the  wheel;  and 
the  weight  suspended  by  the  rope  which 
we  have  used  is  only  to  be  understood 
as  a  general  representation  of  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  power,  however  it 
be  applied. 

Sometimes  pins  are  placed  at  equal 
distances  round  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  by  which  the  hand  may  be 
applied  as  the  power.  (See Jig,  33.)  An 
instance  of  this  manner  of  applying  the 
power  will  be  seen  in  the  wheel  used  to 
work  the  rudder  of  a  ship. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  wheel,  but  a 
number  of  long  levers  are  inserted  in 
the  axle,  and  diverge  from  it  like  spokes 
from  the  box  of  a  wheel,  and  the  opera- 
tor moves  the  axle  by  these  levers.  (See 
M^  35.) 

Frequently,  as  in  the  windlass,  there 
is  not  either  a  wheel  or  diverging  spokes; 
but  simply  holes,  in  which  the  workman 
inserts  tne  end  of  a  strong  bar  of  con- 
siderable l^igth,  by  which,  as  a  lever,  he 
turns  the  a2e  and  rjuses  the  weight. 
He  removes  the  bar  as  he  works,  from 
one  hole  to  another,  the  weight  being 
sustained  by  the  action  of  the  ratchet- 
wheel  in  the  interim. 

The  windlass  is  frequently  wrought 
by  a  winch,  as  represented  in  /g,  34, 


The  cylinder  is  fixed  upon  the  axle  A  B, 
and  at  right  angles  to  this  axle  a  lever 
B  O  is  fixed,  and  from  O  another  arm 
O  D  extends,  to  which  tlie  hands  of  the 
operator  are  applied.  By  means  of  this 
simple  contrivance,  the  operator  can 
wonc  upon  the  machine  t!nrough  the 
entire  ot  each  revolution,  aUhough  not 
in  every  part  with  equal  effect.  In  this 
case  the  ratchet-wheel  is  less  necessary 
than  in  any  of  the  former. 

(54.)  The  axle  is  sometimes  horizon- 
tal and  sometimes  vertical.  In  the  uinti- 


lass  it  is  horizontal,  also  in  most  kinds  of 
cranes.  In  the  capstan  (flg.  35.)  it  is  ver* 
tical.  The  advantage  of  its  vertical  posi*- 
tion  in  the  capstan  is  very  evident  The 


Fig.  15. 


workmen  insert  levers  in  holes  made  to 
receive  them,  and  walk  round  the  axle, 
pushing  the  levers  before  them.  In  thin 
manner  a  great  number  of  men  may 
work  together,  and  there  is  no  intermis- 
sion of  the  power  even  when  different 
men  succeed  each  other. 

(55.)  When  several  forr«^s  act  at  the 
same  time  at  different  parts  oi  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  same  wheel,  and  all 
perpendicular  to  the  radii,  their  com- 
bined effect  is  to  be  estimated  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  all  acted  at  the 
same  point. 

But  if  they  act  with  different  levers, 
each  power  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
lever  by  which  it  acts,  and  the  sum  of 
these  products  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
total  effect.  (10.) 

(56.)  In  estimating  the  effect  of  the 
resistance  or  weight  when  the  rope  by 
which  it  acts  has  any  considerate 
thickness,  half  the  thickness  of  the  rope 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ra- 
dius of  the  cyhnder,  as  the  force  is 
considered  to  be  fransmitted  through 
the  centre  or  axis  of  the  rope. 

The  same  may  be  scud  of  the  power, 
when  it  acts  by  a  rope  of  any  consi^ 
derable  thickness. 

(57.)  In  order  to  determine  the 
strength  necessary  to  be  given  to  the 
pivots  which  support  the  whed  and 
axle,  it  is  necessarv  to  determine  the 
pressm*es  to  which  they  are  liable. 

If  the  axle  be  horizontal,  the  weij^  of 
the  machine  will  press  upon  the  pivots : 
and  if  its  centre  of  gravity  be  equally 
distant  from  the  pivots,  its  pressure  will 
be  equally  distributed  between  them, 
half  the  weight  of  the  machine  pressing 
upon  each  pivot.  If,  however,  the  axis 
be  vertical,  tlie  whole  weight  will  RfC 
on  the  point  oi  the  lower  piv;it. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  prtssures  of 
the  power  and  weight  are  divided  be- 
tween the  pivots,  may  be  determined  by 
the  principles  estabhshed  in  Chap.  iii. 
By  these  principles  it  appears,  that  the 
pressures  of  the  power  and  weight  are 
divided  respectively  between  the  pivots 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  dis- 
tances from  them ;  that  is,  the  part  of  the 
weight  or  power  which  presses  on  the 
one  pivot,  is  to  the  part  which  presses 
on  tfie  other  as  the  distance  of  the 
weight  or  power  from  the  latter  pivot  is 
to  its  distance  from  the  former. 

In  this  investigation  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  we  do  not  consider  the 
machine  as  in  motion,  but  merely  that 
the  power  sustains  the  weight. 

(58.)  In  the  simple  wheel  and  axle, 
whatever  be  its  form  or  peculiarity,  its 
mechanical  efflcacu  depends  on  the  ratio 
of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to  the  radius 
of  the  axle,  or,  to  speak  more  gene- 
rally, tJje  length  of  the  lever  by  wliich 
the  power  acts,  to  the  radius  of  the 
cylinder  on  which  the  rope  which  raises 
the  weight  is  coiled.  There  are  then 
two,  and  only  two,  ways,  in  which  this 
efficacy  may  be  increased ;  viz.  by  in- 
creasing the  leverage  of  the  power,  or 
by  diminishing  the  radius  of  the  cylin- 
der which  supports  the  weight.  Now, 
although,  in  a  theoretical  view,  there  is 
no  limit  to  our  powei  of  increasing  this 
efficacy,  since  we  can  conceive  the  le- 
verage of  the  power  increased  without 
limit,  or  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder 
diminished  without  limit,  yet  there  is  a 
practical  limit  to  the  increase  of  the 
mechanical  efficacy  of  this  engine. 

If  we  attempt  to  increase  this  efficacy 
by  giving  to  tne  power  a  considerable 
leverage,  the  machine  will  become  un- 
wieldy;  the  power  will  worlc  through -a 
most  inconveniently  great  space,  and 
the  practical  disadvantages  which  will 
arise,  will  more  than  counterbalance  any 
thing  which  can  be  gained  by  the  in- 
creased power. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to 
increase  the  efficacy  by  diminishing  the 
thickness  of  the  axle,  we  diminish  the 
strength  of  that  part  of  the  machine 
which  must  support  the  weight;  and 
the  cases  in  which  this  great  efficacy  is 
required  are  precisely  those  cases  in 
which  the  greatest  weights  are  to  be 
raised,  or  resistances  to  be  overcome, 
and,  tbereiore,  where  the  greatest 
strength  m  those  parts  of  the  machine 
on  which  the  weight  or  resistance  acts 
are  indispensably  necessary. 


In  cases,  therefore,  where  great  re- 
sistances are  to  be  overcome,  it  is  a 
problem  of  considerable  importance  to 
assign  a  method,  by  which,  without 
rendering  the  machine  more  complex, 
sufficient  strength  may  be  preserved  by 
preserving  the  thickness  of  the  axle,  the 
machine  may  not  be  rendered  unwieldy 
by  increasing  very  much  the  leverage  of 
the  power,  and  a  high  degree  of  power 
may  be  gained. 

(59.)  All  these  ends  are  attained  by  the 
simple  modification  of  the  wheel  and 
axle  in  fig,  36.    The  axle  or  cylinder 

Fig,  36. 


A  B  consists  of  two  parts,  the  diameter 
of  one  part  being  less  than  that  of  the 
other.  A  wheel  and  block  C  is  attached 
to  the  weight,  and  round  the  wheel  the 
rope  which  elevates  the  weight  is 
passed,  and  is  coiled  in  the  same  direc- 
tion on  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts  of 
the  axle.  The  elevation  of  the  weight 
is  thus  effected :  upon  turning  the  axle 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  rope  shall 
be  coiled  upon  the  thicker  part,  it  will 
necessarily  be  rolled  off  the  thinner 
part.  Upon  every  revolution  of  thf 
wheel,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  rope 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  thicker 
part  will  be  drawn  up ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  portion,  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  thinner  part,  will  be  let 
doum.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  one  revolution  will  be  to 
shorten  the  entire  length  of  that  part  of 
the  rope,  by  which  the  weight  is  sus- 
pended, by  a  length  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  circumferences  of  the 
thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the  axle  ; 
consequently,  half  that  portion  of  the 
rope  will  be  shortened  by  half  the  dif- 
ference between  these  circumferences. 
But  half  that  part  of  the  rope  by  which 
the  weight  is  suspended,  is  evidently 
emial  to  the  distance  of  the  wheel  to 
which  the  weight  is  attached  from  the 
cylinder.  Hence,  we  perceive  that  every 
revolution  of  the  cyhnder  raises  the 
weight  through  a  sp(U>.e  equal  to  half 
the   difference    between   the   circum- 
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ferences  of  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts 
of  the  axle. 

To  determine  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium in  this  engine,  we  shall  refer  to 
Fig.  37. 


Jig,  37 f  which  is  a  section  of  the  appa- 
•  ratas  taken  perpendicular  to  the  cylin- 
der, of  which  C  is  tiie  centre,  C  B  the 
radius  of  the  thinner  and  C  A  of  the 
thicker  part,  and  CD  the  lever  by 
which  the  power  P  acts.  As  the  weight 
W  hangs  from  the  rope,  which  passes 
round  the  wheel  E  F,  the  parts  E  B  and 
F  A  of  the  string  are  eaually  concerned 
in  supporting  the  weight ;  and,  conse- 
quently, half  the  weight  is  the  force 
which  hangs  from  each  part  of  the 
string.  If,  then,  the  lever  by  which 
the  power  acts  be  R,  and  that  r  be  the 
radius  C  A,  andr'  be  C  B,  the  condition 
of  equilibrium,  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  (1 0),  is 

PxR+4Wxr'  =  iWxr; 
that  is,  if  the  power  be  multiplied  by  its 
leveraf  e,  and  naif  the  weight  by  the  ra- 
dius 01  the  thinner  part  oi  the  cylinder, 
and  these  two  products  be  added  toge- 
ther, their  sum  will  be  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct found  by  multiplying  half  the 
weight  by  the  radius  of  the  thicker  part 
of  the  cylinder.  Or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  we  haye, 

PxR  =  iWxr  —  JWxr', 

orPxR=Wxi  (r— rO ; 
that  is,  the  power  multiplied  by  the 
lever  by  which  it  works  is  equal  to  the 
weight  multiplied  by  half  the  difference 
qf  the  radii  of  the  thicker  and  thinner 
parts  of  the  cylinder. 

This  condition  may  also  be  expressed 
thus :  the  weight  is  to  the  power,  as  the 
iever  by  which  the  power  tfforks  is  to 
half  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  cy- 
Hnder;  i.e. 

W  J  P  : :  R  5  i  (r  —  r'). 


From  considering  this  condition.  It  is 
plain  that,  where  the  mechanical  effi- 
cacy depends  on  the  proportion  of  the 
lever  of  the  power  to  half  the  differ- 
ence of  the  radii  of  the  cylinder,  this 
efficacy  may  be  increased,  without  any 
limit,  by  merely  diminishing  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  radii  of  the  cylmder,  with- 
out either  increasing  the  leverage  of 
the  power  or  diminishing  the  thickness 
of  tiie  cylinder.  Thus,  by  this  contri- 
vance, the  power  will  act  through  a 
convenient  space ;  there  wlQ  be  notning 
unwieldy  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus ;  and  all  the  requisite  thick- 
ness and  strength  may  be  given  to  the 
cylinder. 

A  capstan,  constructed  upon  the 
same  pnnciple,  is  represented  iny^.  38. 


Fig.  88 


A  great  advantage  attending  this  ma- 
chine is,  that  there  is  no  recoil  upon  the 
weight  upon  the  remission  of  the  power, 
and,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  ratchet- 
wheel  and  catch  (5?>  is  superfluous. 

Almost  the  only  disadvantage  attend- 
ing it  is,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rope  is  requisite  to  raise  the  weight 
through  a  very  small  height ;  but  still 
much  less  than  what  is  requisite  in  any 
machine  of  the  same  power  in  whicn 
rope  is  employed. 

Dr.  Gregory  states,  that  although 
this  invention  is  generally  ascribed  to 
George  Eckhardt,yfho  prooably  invented 
it  wiuiout  being  aware  that  it  had  been 
previously  used;  yet  that  there  is  a 
figure  of  it  in  some  Chinese  drawings, 
more  than  a  century  old,  from  which 
Dr.  Gregory  took  the  sketch.  Jig.  36. 
See  Gregory*s  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

(60.)  The  principle  of  vaiying  tiie 
diameter  of  the  cyhnder  while  the  le- 
verage of  the  power  remains  unvaried, 
is  sometimes  used  to  accommodate  an 
uniform  power  to  a  varying  resistance. 
We  may  state  this  principle  still  more 
generally.  If  a  power,  vaiying  under 
any  given  conditions,  be  required  to 
overcome  a  resistance  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  some  other  given  conditions, 
the  one  may  always  be  accommodated 
to  the  otiier  by  producing  a  variation  in 
the  leverage  by  which  one  or  both  acts, 
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irhich  will  modify  the  effect  of  the  power 
so  as  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  va- 
riation in  the  resistance  to  be  overcome. 
This  will  probably  be  better  under- 
stood by  an  example.  Suppose  that  the 
power  is  a  spiral  spring  of  tempered  steel, 
iflg,  39.)  placed  m  a  barrel  A,  (Jg,  40.) 


Fig,  S9 


to  which  one  end  of  the  spiral  spring  is 
fixed,  while  the  other  end  is  attached 
to  the  axis  on  which  the  barrel  A  re- 
volves. A  chain  is  coiled  round  the 
barrel  A,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed 
on  the  barrel,  and  the  other  end  is 
attached  to  a  fusee  B,  which  is  a  coni- 
cal figure,  also  capable  of  turning  on 
an  axle,  and  on  which  a  spiral  channel 
or  thread  is  cut  to  receive  the  chain  after 
it  has  been  rolled  off  from  tlie  barrel  A. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  resistance, 
whatever  it  be,  is  uniform,  and  that  it 
'«  applied  to  the  axle  of  the  fusee,  or  to 
f  wheel  connected  with  that  axle;  and 
that  when  the  chain  is  rolled  upon  the 
spiral  thread  of  the  fiisee,  the  spring 
Within  the  barrel  A  is  stretched  to  its 
utmost  intensity.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  barrel  A  a  tendexicy  to  recoil,  which 
tendency  is  communicated  by  thie  chain 
to  the  msee  B,  and  acts  in  turning  the 
fusee  by  the  leverage  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  conical  figure.  With  this  leverage 
tlie  tension  of  the  chain  acts  upon  the 
resistance,  and  its  effect  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  multiplying  the  tension  of  the 
chain,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  spring,  by  the  radius  of  that 
part  of  the  cone  on  which  the  chain 
acts.  As  the  fusee  revolves,  and  the 
chain  rolls  off  the  fusee  B  and  on  the 
barrel  A,  the  spring  gradually  loses  its 
intensity  ;  and  consequently  the  tension 
by  which  the  chain  acts  upon  the  fusee 
is  graduallv  diminished,  while  the  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome  by  that  tension 
remains  the  same.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
considered,  that  as  the  chain  is  rolled 
off  the  fusee,  the  part  on  which  it  acts, 
comin^f  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  cone. 


becomes  constantly  thicker.  Thetentioa 
of  the  string,  therefore,  acts  by  a  con^ 
stantly  increasing  leverage,  and  there- 
fore with  a  constantly  increasing  tM* 
chaniccd  efficacy.  Now,  the  tapering 
form  given  to  the  cone  may  evidently 
be  so  regulated,  that  the  advantage 
which  is  gained  by  the  sjadually  in- 
creasing leverage,  by  whicn  the  tension 
of  the  string  acts  upon  the  fiisee,  shall 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  which  is  logt  by 
,  the  gradually  decreasing  intensity  of  the 
spring ;  so  that  these  two  opposite  ef- 
fects producing  a  mutual  compensation, 
an  uniform  action  upon  the  resistance 
will  be  the  result. 

An  instance  of  the  application  of  this 
beautiful  principle  will  oe  seen  in  the 
construction  of  a  watch. 

Chapter  VII.  —  Complex  IVheel- 
work— Force  transmitted  by  Friction 
— Straps—  Tooth  and  Pinion— Shap^ 
of  Teeth  —  their  number  -—  Lantern 
and  Trundles— Spur,  Crown,  and 
bevelled  Gear. 

(61.)  It  does  not  always  happen  that 
the  end  to  be  accomphshed  can  be  at* 
tained  with  convenience  by  the  simple 
wheel  and  axle;  and  it  fi^quently  be- 
comes necessary  to  transmit  the  effect 
of  the  power  to  the  resistance,  through 
a  system  of  wheels  and  axles  mutuaBy 
actmg  upon  each  other.  As  the  wheel 
and  axle  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
lever,  so  a  system  of  such  machines 
acting  one  upon  another  is  only  another 
form  of  the  compound  lever,  and  the 
conditions  of  equihbrium  are  exactly 
the  same  in  both. 

In  complex  wheel- work,  the  power  is 
applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  first 
wheel,  which  transmits  its  effect  to  the 
circumference  of  the  first  axle.  This 
circumference  is  made  to  act,  by  various 
means,  which  we  shall  presently  explain, 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  second 
w'fieel,  which  again  transfers  the  effect 
to  the  circumference  of  the  second  axle, 
which  acts  upon  the  circumference  of 
the  third  wheel,  and  this  in  the  same 
way  transmits  the  effect  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  third  axle ;  and  thus  the 
transmission  of  the  force  is  continued, 
until  it  has  arrived  at  the  circumference 
of  the  last  axle  to  which  the  weight  or 
resistance  is  applied. 

Each  separate  wheel  and  axle  beln^  a 
lever,  the  effect  of  such  a  combination 
as  we  have  described  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  series  of  levers,  whose  longer  arms 
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areferoectrrdyeqiMltothe  radii  of  the 
several  wheels,  and  whose  shorter 
arms  are  equal  to  the  radii  of  the 
several  axles,  and  therefore  the  con- 
dition of  eauilibrium  is  that  the  power 
multiplied  oy  the  product  of  the  radii 
of  all  the  wheels  is  e^ual  to  the  weight 
multiplied  by  the  radu  of  all  the  axles. 
Thus  if  R,  R',  R''  be  the  radii  of  the 
wheels,  and  r,  r',  r^  those  of  the  axles, 
we  have 

P  X  R  R'  R"  =  W  X  r  r'  r". 
(62.)  The  force  of  these  observations 
will  mere  readily  appear,  by  consider- 
ing the  combination  of  wheels  and  axles 
in  Jig.  41.     The  radius  of  the  wheel 
.  on  wnich  the  power  acts  being  R,  and 

Fig.  41, 


that  of  the  axle  r,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind,  whose  fulcrum  is 
its  centre.  The  first  axle  acts  on  the 
circumference  of  the  second  wheel  with 
the  le\erage  of  its  radius  r,  and  the 
second  wheel  is  also  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind,  the  fulcrum  being  the  centre.  The 
radius  r  of  the  first  acts  upon  the  radius 
R'  of  the  second  wheel,  which  depresses 
the  radius  r'  of  the  second  axle,  and 
thereby  depresses  the  radius  R''  of  the 
third  wheel,  which  raises  the  radius  r*' 
of  the  third  axle,  and  thereby  raises  the 
weight. 

(63.)  In  this  case  the  wheels  and 
axles  are  supposed  to  work  by  the  fric- 
tion of  their  surfaces.  In  h^t  woric, 
where  the  pressiuv  on  the  machinery  is 
not  very  considerable^  this  method  of 
connecting  the  wheel-work  is  often 
adopted  with  advantage.  The  friction 
of  the  surfaces  is  incr^Lsed  by  cutting 
the  wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the  sur- 
foces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite 
directions.  Also  by  glueing  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  wheels  and  a^es  buffed 
leather.  A  saw-mill  in  which  the 
wheels  act  by  friction  haa  been  used  at 
Mr.  Taylor*8,  of  Southampton,  .  for 
nearly  twenty  yean,  and  is  foimd  to 
work  weU. 

(64.)  There  are,  however,  other  ways 
of  transmitting  Um  fcioe  of  aaish  axle 


to  the  circumference  of  the  auooeeding 
wheel.  A  very  common  method  is  by 
ropes  or  straps  passing  round  th '  cir- 
cumferences of  the  wheel  and  axle,  A  liich 
act  one  upon  the  other.  The  action  is 
in  this  manner  transmitted  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  rope  or  strap,  and  rendered 
effective  by  friction  witn  the  circumfe- 
rences  en   which   it   is  rolled.     This 


f'tff.  42. 


method  of  connecting  wheels  and  axles 
is  represented  in  Jfg,  42.  When  the 
wheel  and  the  axle  from  which  it  re- 
ceives motion  are  intended  to  revolve 
in  the  same  direction,  the  strap  is 
not  crossed,  but  applied  as  between 
the  axle  R  and  the  wheel  G.  But  when 
the  wheel  is  to  revolve  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  revolution  of  the  axle, 
the  strap  is  crossed  as  between  the 
axle  D  and  the  wheel  F.  This  latter 
method  of  applying  the  strap  has  the 
advantage  oi  having  more  surface  to 
act  upon,  and  therefore  having  more 
friction. 

(65.)  But  by  far  the  most  usual  way 
of  transmitting  the  action  of  the  axles 
to  the  succeeding  wheels,  is  by  means 
of  teeth  or  cogs  raised  on  their  surfaces. 
When  this  is  tlie  case,  the  cogs  on  the 
surface  of  the  wheel,  are  generdly  called 
teeth,  and  those  on  the  surface  of  the 
axle  are  called  ^Mf?M ;  the  axle  itself  is 
in  this  ease  called  ti  pinion. 

As  the  letwee  of  the  pinion  succes- 
sively pass  between  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  they  are  perfectly  equal  add 
similar  to  them.  Henoe  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  wheels  and  pinions  are 
proportional  to  their  respective  numbers 
of  teeth  and  ieavee ;  and  since  the  cir- 
cimfilerences  are  as  the  radii,  it  follows, 
that  the  numbers  of  teeth  or  leaves  are 
proportional  to  the  radii.  Hence,  in 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  determined 
in  (61.),  we  substitute  the  number  of 
teeth  and  leaves  for  the  radii  of  t^e 
wheels  and  axlea  Thus,  then,  the  Con- 
dition of  eauilibrium  is,  that  the  power 
multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  num 
beri  of  teeth  m  all  the  wheals  is  equal 
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to  the  wekht  multiplied  by  the  product 

of  the  number  of  leaves  in  all  the  pinions. 

Or,  if  N,  N',  N"  be  the  numbers  of 

teeth  in  the  several  wheels,  and  n,  fi',  n" 

the  numbers  of  leaves  in  all  the  pinions, 

the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

P  X  N  N'  N"  =  W  X  n  «/  n'f. 

A  system  of  tooth  and  pinion-work 

is  represented  vafig'  43.  In  this  case  the 

Fig,  43. 
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power  acts  upon  the  first  wheel  by  a 
rope ;  but  in  submitting  it  to  the  above 
condition  of  equilibrium,  it  is  only  ne* 
cessary  to  calculate  how  many  teeth  the 
circumference  would  contain,  and  use 
that  number  in  the  condition. 

(66.)  It  will  be  easy  to  show,  that 
complex  wheel-work  obeys  the  law  of 
virtual  velocities  (5);  for  since  the 
teeth  are  equal,  the  circumference  of 
each  wheel  moves  with  the  same  velo- 
city as  that  of  the  circumference  of  the 
pinion  by  which  it  is  driven,  which  is 
equally  evident  if  they  be  connected  by 
straps  or  work  by  friction.  Now,  since 
each  wheel  revolves  in  the  same  time  with 
its  axle,  the  velocities  of  their  circum- 
ferences are  as  their  circumferences,  or, 
what  is  the  same,  as  their  radii  or  num- 
ber of  teeth.  Hence,  the  velocity  of  the 
power,  or  the  velocity  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  first  wheel,  is  to  that  of  the 
first  axle  as  their  radii.  But  the  velo- 
city of  the  circumference  of  the  first  axle 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  second  wheel,  which  is  to 
that  of  the  second  axle  as  their  radii ; 
and  by  continuing  this  reasoning,  we 
shall  find  that  the  velocity  of  the  power 
is  to  that  of  the  weight,  as  the  product 
of  the  radii  of  the  wheels  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  radii  of  all  the  axles ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  power  multiplied  by 
the  velocity  of  the  power  is  equsd  to  the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the 
weight. 

This  will  oe  better  understood  by  an 
example.  Let  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  first  wheel  be  100,  and  the  leaves  in 
the  first  pinion  9 ;  and  let  the  teeth  in 


the  second  and  third  wheels  be  120  and 
130,  and  the  leaves  in  the  respective 
pinions  be  7  and  1 1 .  The  velocity  of  the 
circumference  of  the  first  wheel  being 
expressed  by  1,  that  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  second  wheel  will  be  t|,. 
This  velocity  is  to  that  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  second  pinion  or  third 
wheel,  as  120  is  to  7  ;  and  therefore  the 
velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the 

third  wheel  is      ^  ^  f^^  .    Again,  this 

100  X  120         ^ 
velocity  is  to  that  of  the  circumference 
of  the  last  axle  as  130  to  11.    This 

velocity  is  therefore      ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^     . 

which  verifies  what  we  have  just  ad- 

(67.)  In  the  construction  of  wheel- 
work  considerable  attention  ousht  to  be 
paid  to  their  shape,  as  much  of  the 
efficiency  and  permanency  of  the  work 
depends  on  this.  Suppose  that  the 
teeth  were  found  as  inflg.  44.  The  tooth 


JF^.44. 


a  bin  driving  a' V  would  be  moved 
round  the  centre  C,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  Cab,  and  would  there- 
fore press  on  the  tooth  a!  bf  obliquely  to 
the  radius  C^a^b';  whereas,  to  produce 
the  best  effect,  the  pressing  should  be 
directed  perpendicularly  to  that  radius. 
Besides  this,  the  whole  pressure  of  tiie 
wheel  is  thrown  upon  one  tooth,  by  which 
the  chances  of  nracture  are  much  in- 
creased, and  the  wear  materially  aug- 
mented. Another  defect  which  appears 
manifest  is,  that  during  the  motion  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  of  a  b  on  c^b'  is 
constantly  changing  while  the  teeth  are 
in  contact ;  and  since  the  leverage  by 
which  the  wheel  C[  is  turned  by  a  6  is 
therefore  variable,  it  is  turned  with  an 
unequable  force.  In  the  motion,  the 
comer  of  the  tooth  a  b  scrapes  or  rubs 
the  surface  of  the  tooth  a'b*;  and  the 
machine  suffers  a  jolt  when  the  tootti 
a  b\  finally  slipping  from  the  tooth  a*  hf, 
falls  into  the  angle  formed  at  the  point 
where  the  tooth  a!  b'  springs  from  the 
circumference  of  the  wheels 
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The  teeth  should,  therefore*  be  so 
formed  as  to  remove  these  defects ;  for 
which  purpose  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  act  in  such  a  manner, 
that, 

\st  The  teeth  of  one  wheel  should 
press  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  of  the  other  wheel ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  pressure  should  be  tangential 
to  the  wheel  which  is  driven. 

2d»  As  many  teeth  as  possible  should 
be  in  contact  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  distribute  the  pressure  amongst  them, 
and  thereby  to  diminish  the  pressure 
upon  each  tooth.  This  arrangement  will 
diminish  the  wear,  and  the  chances  of 
fracture. 

3rd.  During  the  entire  action  of  one 
tooth  upon  another,  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  should  be  the  same,  in  order 
that,  acting  with  the  same  leverage,  tiie 
effect  may  be  uniform. 

4th,  The  surfaces  of  the  teeth  in  work- 
ing should  not  rub  one  upon  another, 
and  should  suffer  no  jolt  either  at  the 
commencement  or  termination  of  their 
mutual  contact 

Various  forms  have  been  suggested 
for  the  teeth,  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  or  all  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  but  that  which  seems  best  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  desired  ends  is  the 
following : 

Suppose  that  F  H  Ifflg,  45,  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  teeth,  and  let  H 

Fig,  45. 


be  one  of  the  pomts  from  wfaidki  the  side 
of  a  tooth  is  to  spring.  Suppose  a 
string  is  attached  to  the  cireumference 
of  the  wheel  as  at  I,  and  applied  to  the 
circumferenoe  I  F,  and  temiiiated  at 


H  carrying  a  pencQ  at  its  extremity. 
Let  the  string,  being  constantly  stretched 
tight,  be  rolled  off,  so  that  that  part  of 
it,  F  C,  which  has  been  at  any  time  dis- 
engaff^  from  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  shall  be  in  a  straight  line,  touch- 
ing the  circumference  at  F,  and  in  this 
way  let  the  pencil  describe  the  curve* 
HC^.  Let  a  H  be  the  breadth  of  the 
tooth  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ; 
and  attaching  a  string  in  like  manner  to 
the  other  side  of  the  wheel,  and  rolling 
it  on  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that 
its  extremitjT  bearing  the  pencil  shall  be 
at  a,  let  a  similar  curve  be  described. 
These  two  curves  will  include  a  space 
which  will  represent  the  form  of  a  tooth 
which  will  accomplish  all  the  purposes 
and  possess  all  the  advantages  we  have 
mentioned. 

The  teeth  of  the  pinion,  of  course,  are 
to  be  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  a  remairikable  property  of  these 
curves  that  aline  F£  which  touches 
both  circles  will  pass  through  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  teeth,  and  not  only  of 
one  pair  of  teeth,  but  of  every  pair 
which  are  in  contact :  and  this  line  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
siurfaces  of  the  teeth  at  the  point  of 
their  mutual  contact.  Thus  the  pres- 
sure of  the  pinion  on  the  wheel  is  ex* 
erted  tangentially  to  both,  and  therefore 
acts  always  with  the  same  leverage  and 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Furmer,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  contact  of  any  two  teeth,  the  pressure 
acts  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the 
same  force,  and  therefore  when  it  is 
uniform,  it  necessarily  produces  an 
uniform  effect. 

During  the  motion,  the  sur&ce  of  one 
tooth  does  not  rtU>  or  scrape  against  the 
surface  of  the  other,  but  the  one  rolls 
upon  the  other,  thereby  removing 
nearly  all  the  effects  of  friction,  and 
diminishing  considerably  the  wear  of 
the  machinery,  and  the  waste  of  the 
power. 

Several  teeth  are  in  contact  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  workmg  with  equal 
power,  so  that  the  stress  is  equally  dis- 
tributed among  them,  and  the  chances 
of  fracture  are  greatly  diminished. 

Thus  this  form  of  tooth  has  all  the 
advantages  which  can  be  desired. 

(68.)  In  regulating  the  nimiber  of 
teeth  in  the  wheel  and  the  pinion  wlii  sh 
works  it,  it  should  be  so  contrived  that 
the  same  teeth  should  be  engaged  as 

•  Thw  ewe  it  otUkd  the  wvp/irff  cftht  cird§.r 
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•eldom  BM  possible,  in  order  to  ayoid 
inequality  of  wear.  For  example,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  a 
wheel  were  exactly  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  in  the  pinion ;  each  leaf  in 
tiie  pinion  would  engage  every  t^nth 
tooth  of  the  wheel,  and  would  work  in- 
evitabl]^  on  the  same  ten  teeth  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  If  it  were 
possible  tiiat  aU  the  teeth  and  leaves 
could  be  oonstmeted  with  mathematical 
precision,  and  perfect  and  absolute  si- 
militude, and  that  no  accidental  differ- 
ence, owing  to  any  want  of  imiformity 
in  Uie  material  of  which  they  are 
formed,  could  exist,  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  and  the 
wear  would  still  be  even  and  equable. 
But  as  these  perfections  never  can  exist, 
the  inevitable  inequalities  incident,  as 
well  tothenatureof  the  material  of  which 
wheels  are  constructed  as  to  the  forms 
they  derive  even  from  t|ie  most  perfect 
mectuinical  construction,  must  be  com- 
pensated by  making  the  teeth  and  leaves 
work,  so  that  each  leaf  shall  succes- 
sively engage  with  all  the  other  teeth  of 
the  whed  before  it  engages  a  second 
time  with  any  one  of  them. 

This  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
number  of  teeth  and  the  number  of 
leaves  prims  to  each  other,  that  is,  such 
tiiat  no  inte^  divides  both  exactly. 
The  manner  m  which  this  is  commonly 
done,  is  by  making  the  number  of  teeth 
iuch,  that  it  is  just  one  more  than  a 
number  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  the 
number  of  leaves.  This  is  what  mill- 
wrights call  making  a  hunting  cog. 
Thus,  suppose  that  there  are  ten  leaves, 
and  that  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is 
about  six  times  that  of  the  pinion.  If 
this  were  the  exact  ratio,  there  would  be 
just  sixty  teeth,  and  after  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  the  same  teeth  and 
leaves  would  be  continually  engaged, 
each  leaf  taking  every  sixth  tooth.  But 
if  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  be  made 
somewhat  greater  than  six  times  that  of 
the  pinion,  so  as  to  admit  sixty-one 
teeth ;  then,  after  six  revolutions  of  the 
pinion,  the  first  leaf  will  be  engaged 
with  the  tooth  immediately  before  that 
in  which  it  had  worked  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  after  six  more  revolu- 
tions it  will  be  engaged  with  the  tooth 
before  that,  or  the  second  tooth  from 
that  at  which  the  motion  commenced. 
Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  wheel  must 
revolve  61  times,  and  the  pinion  6x61, 
or  366  times  before  the  same  teeth  will 
be  again  engaged.    By  these  means,  the 


inequalities  of  wear  arising  from  in- 
equalities of  form  and  material  will 
compensate  each  other. 

(69.)  The  teeth  of  the  wheel,  instead 
of  working  in  the  leaves  of  a  pinion,  are 
made  to  act  upon  a  form  of  wheel  called 
a  lantern^  as  represented  Bijig,  46.  The 


Pig,  46, 


cylindrical  teeth  or  bars  of  the  lantern 
are  called  trundles  or  spindles.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  various  forms 
of  wheel- work,  the  principles  which  we 
have  already  explained  wiU  always  de- 
termine the  relation  between  the  power 
and  resistance. 

(70.)  "Wheels  are  denominated  spui^, 
crown,  or  bevel  gear,  according  to  the 
position  or  direction  of  the  teeth.  If 
the  teeth  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  in  the  direction  of  radii, 
as  in  the  wheel  E,  Jig,  46.  it  is  called  a 
snur -wheel.  If  the  teeth  be  parallel  to 
liie  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane,  it  is  called  a 
erown-tohed.    Two  spur-wheels,  or  a 


Fig,  47, 


spur-wneel  and  pmion  which  work  in 
one  another,  are  always  in  the  same 
plane,  and  have  their  axis  parallel, 
put  when  a  spur  and  crown-wheel  are 
in  connection,  their  planes  and  axis  are 
at  right  angles.  By  this  means,  there- 
fore, rotatory  motion  may  be  transferred 
from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  plane,  or 
vice  versA, 
When  the  teeth  are  oblique  to  the 

Elane  or  axis  wheel,  it  is  called  a 
evelled-wheel.  Two  wheels  of  this 
kind  are  represented  in  /jg,  48.  In  this 
ease,  the  surfaces  on  which  the  teeth  are 
raised  are  parts  of  the  surfaces  of  two 
cones.  The  manner  in  which  these 
wheels  aet,  and  the  principles  on  which 
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Fig.  48. 


their  fonnation  depends,  may  be  con* 
ceiyed  hy  imagining  two  cones  to  be 
applied  side  to  tide,  as  injftg.  49.  If 
their  surfaces  have  sufficient  friction. 


Fig,  49. 
<2  ^  bith  & 


^ir 


and  on«  of  them  be  turned  upon  its  axis 
by  a  mechanical  foice,  it  will  compel 
the  other  to  revolve ;  and  if  the  bases 
of  the  cones  be  equal,  each  will  revolve 
in  the  same  time ;  as  in  fig.  49.  But 
if  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  one 
be  equal  to  any  number  of  times  the 
diameter  of  the  base  of  the  other,  as  in 
yf^».48  and  50,  then  the  lesser  cone  will 

Fig.  50. 


revolve  9a  many  times  in  one  revolution 
of  the  greater.  It  is  evident  that  what 
we  have  observed  of  the  entire  cones, 
will  be  equaUy  true  of  any  parts  of  them, 
a,  b^  c,  &o.  equally  distant  from  their 
common  vertex,  and  therefore  would 
be  true  of  wheels,  the  edfi;e8  of  which  are 
parts,  c  df  of  the  conical  surfaces. 

If  the  friction  of  the  conical  surfaces 
be  insufficiettt  to  transmit  the  force,  the 
surftusts  may  ba  fluted*  as  in  Jig.  51 ; 


and  if  the  conical  surfaces  be  incom- 
plete, the  breadth  being  F  c,  they  will 
bteome  bevdUd- wheels. 
U  will  ba  easily  perceived  that  the  use 


of  bevelled-wheels  is  to  produce  a  rota- 
tory motion  round  one  axis  by  means  of 
a  rotatory  motion  round  anotheF  which 
is  obhque  to  it ;  and,  provided  that  the 
two  axes  are  in  the  same  plane,  this 
may  always  be  accomplish^  by  two 
bevelled-wheels.  A  system  of  wheels 
of  this  kind  is  represented  mftg.  52. 


Fig,  A9 


Chapter  VIH.  — 0/  the  PuUey— 
Fixed  Pullf^— Single  moveable  Pul- 
ley—  Spamsh  Burioris  —  Systemi 
with  a  single  Rope — their  defects — 
Whites  Pulley  —  Systems  with  se- 
veral Ropes, 

(71 .)  Thk  machines,  the  theory  of  which 
has  been  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  derive  their  whole  efficacy 
from  the  supposed  inflexibility  of  the 
materials  of  wnich  they  are  constructed. 
The  effect  of  weights  acting  on  a  lever 
Is  to  bend  it  over  the  fiilcnim,  and  if 
the  lever  yields  to  this,  and  suffers  itself 
to  be  bent,  it  loses  its  mechanical  effi- 
cacy. The  same  observation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  machines  which  we  have 
hitherto  described.  It  mav  be  said  that 
there  are  no  materials  of  which  such 
machines  can  be  constructed  which  are 
perfectly  inflexible.  This  is  true ;  but 
we  have  before  observed,  that  the  most 
easy  method  of  teaching  the  science,  is 
to  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  this 
perfect  inflexibility,  and  subsequently 
to  apply  to  the  results  corrections  which 
will  adapt  them  to  cases  where  small 
degrees  of  flexibility  are  found,  at  least 
to  those  cases  where  the  flexibility  pro- 
duces any  effi^ct  sufficiently  great  to 
affect  the  practical  accuracy  of  the 
result 

On  the  other  hand,  the  machine  to 
whose  properties  we  are  now  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  student,  is  one  whose 
efficacy  depends  on  the  perfect  flexibility 
of  the  material.  On  this  supposition  our 
theory  will  necessarily  be  founded,  and 
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Fig-  53. 


in  cases  where  this  supposed  flexibility 
is  not  found,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  corrections  to  our  results  to  ren- 
der them  practically  applicable. 

(72.)  A  perfectiy  flexible  rope,  or 
thread,  is  a  machine  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  usual  advantage  attending 
the  use  of  machines,  of  enabling  us,  by 
the  aid  of  fixed  points,  to  support 
a  considerable  weight  by  a  small  power, 
o^ers  what  may  be  considered  great 
mechanical  convenience,  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  power  is  equal  to  the 
weight  or  resistance. 

A  flexible  rope  may  be  used  in  trans- 
mitting force  from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  db^action  of  its 
length.  Thus  the 
force  of  the  weight 
W  ijle,  53.)  is  trans- 
mittea  by  the  string 
a  to  the  hook  H, 
and  presses  on  the 
hook  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were 
immediately  suspend 
ed  firom  it  without  the 
intervention  of  the 
rope  a.  This  power 
of  transmitting  pres- 
sure in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  is  not  owing  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  rope,  but  to  its  inextensi- 
bility.  This  quality  the  rope  enjoys  in 
common  with  an  inflexible  bar,  which 
would  also  transmit  the  force  of  the 
weight  to  the  hook  in  the  same  way. 
An  mflexible  bar,  however,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  flexible  rope  in  transmit- 
ting force  in  the  direction  of  its  length ; 
for,  although  a  flexible  rope  will  trans- 
mit a  force  applied  at  one  end  to  the 
other  end  when  that  force  is  directed 
from  the  end  to  which  it  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted, it  will  totally  fail  if  the  force  be 
directed  towards  the  other,  in  which 
case  the  inflexible  bar  will  be  effectual. 
Thus,  if  the  weight  acted  towards  the 
hookH,  which  would  be  the  case  if  it 
were  below  W,  the  string  a  will  fail  to 
transmit  the  force,  but  if  it  were  an  in- 
flexible bar  it  would  do  so. 

(73.)  One  of  the  greatest  conveniences 
attending  the  use  of  a  flexible  rope,  is 
that  by  its  means  a  force  in  any  one  di- 
rection may  be  made  to  balance  an  ec^^ual 
force  in  any  other  direction.  Thus,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  sustain  the  weight  W, 
C/Sgr«  54.)  acting  vertically  downwards, by 
f  power  which  acts  in  the  direction  P  H, 
let  a  point  P  be  assumed  directly  over 
the  weight,  and  in  the  line  P  H,  and  let 


Fig.bA. 
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a  flexible  string  be 
attached  to  the  weight, 
passed  through  a  ring 
at  P,  and  connected 
with  the  power  at  H, 
and  the  object  will  be 
evidently  accomplish- 
ed. For  if  the  rope  be 
supposed  to  be  per- 
fectly flexible  and 
smooth,  it  will  sufier 
no  resistance  either 
from  rigidity  or  friction,  in  passing 
through  the  ring  at  P,  and  the  string 
will  be  stretched  by  the  same  force  in 
its  entu«  length,  that  tension  being 
equal  to  the  weight  W. 

But  since  it  is  impossible  in  practice 
to  obtain  ropes  which  are  perfectly 
smooth  and  flexible,  nor  to  construct 
rings  whose  surfaces  are  free  from  all 
asperities,  it  is  usual,  Fig.b6, 

instead  of  passing  * 
the  rope  through  a 
ring,  to  pass  it  over  a 
grooved  wheel  which 
turns  finely  on  an 
axle,  or  on  pivots, 
as  in  Fig,  55 

The  substitution  of 
the  wheel  for  the 
ring  is  attended  in  practice  with  two 
obvious  advantages:  first,  it  removes 
in  a  great  degree  the  effiects  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  rope  with  the  surface  of  the 
ring,  for  instead  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
rope  sliding  on  the  surface  of  the  wheel, 
that  surface  turns  with  it.  Secondly,  it 
diminishes  very  much  the  effects  of  the 
imperfect  flexibility  of  the  rope,  which 
instead  of  being  suddenly  and  sharply 
bent,  as  over  the  ring,  is  gradually 
deflected  upon  the  curvature  of  the  rim 
of  the  wheel. 

The  wheel,  therefore,  is  not  used  to  im- 
part any  mechanical  advantage  properly 
speaking  to  the  machine,  nor  is  it  at  aJl 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  theory  in  which  the  perfect  smooth- 
ness and  flexibility,  the  want  of  which 
it  is  inb-oduced  to  remedy,  are.pre-sup- 
posed. 

Thewheelthus  used  is  called  fLpuUey, 
and  hence  that  name  has  been  given  to 
the  machine  itself,  and  its  various  modi- 
fications. Some  writers  have  even 
ascribed  to  the  wheel  thus  used,  the 
whole  mechanical  virtue  of  the  machine, 
and  have  established  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  by  considenng  it  as  a  lever. 
That  such  investigations  are  founded  on 
wrong  principles,  although  their  results 
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happen  to  be  tnie,  appears  from  this» 
that  if  we  suppose  the  wheels  and  blocks 
abandoned,   and  the  ropes  merely  to 

Sass  through  rings,  but  to  be  perfectly 
exible  and  to  act  without  friction,  all 
the  properties  of  the  pulley  may  be 
established. 

In  our  diagrams  of  pulle)'s,  we  shall 
always  represent  the  cords  as  acting 
in  the  usual  way  over  wheels ;  but 
our  demonstrations  will  be  founded  only 
on  the  supposed  flexibility  of  the  string, 
and  its  pmect  power  of  transmitting 
force  by  its  tension. 

(74.)  The  mechanical  efficacy  of  every 
system  of  pullies  may  be  immediately 
(lerived  from  this  sinj^le  principle,  that 
the  same  flexible  string  must  always 
sufler  the  same  tension  m  every  part  of 
its  length.  Thus,  if  the  weight  W  {fig. 
56)  be  supported  by  the  string  A  B,  the 
parts  of  the  string 
'  A  and  B  wiU  be 
equally  stretched, 
and  consequently 
the  two  hooks  are 
I  ^^.56.  equally  engaged 
in  sustaining  the 
weight.  Hence, 
each  part  A  and 
B  of  the  strinff 
must  sustain  half 
the  weight  In 
this  case  we  sup- 
pose the  string  to 
be  perfectly  frw  in 
passing  through 
the  ring,  and  the  parts  A  and  B  to  be 
parallel. 

(75.)  Pulleys  Bxe  fixed  and  moveable, 
A  flxed  pulley  has  no  mechanical  ad* 
vantage f  since  the  power  and  weight  are 
equal.  This  apparatus  is  represented 
in^.  55.  It  is,  however,  very  conve- 
nient in  accommodating  the  direction 
of  the  power  to  that  of  the  resistance. 
Thus,  by  pulling  doumtcards,  we  are 
able  to  cbraw  a  weight  upwards.  It  has 
been  already  observed,  that  by  means  of 
this  simple  machine,  a  power  in  any  di- 
rection whatever  may  be  opposed  to  a 
resistance  in  an^  other  direction. 

(76.)  The  sinsle  moveable  pulley, 
sometimes  called  a  runner,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig,  57.  In  this  machine  the 
same  rope  extends  from  the  power  P 
to  the  flxed  point  £,  and  has  the  same 
tension  throughout  its  whole  length. 

It  is  evident  that  this  tension  is  equal 
to  the  power,  for  in  that  part  P  B  of  the 
rope,  between  the  power  and  the  flxed 
pulley,  the  power  is  supported  by  this 


tension.    The  weight  W  is  supported  by 
the  parts  C  A  and  D  £  of  the  string,  and 


Fig.  57. 


Fig.  58. 


must  be  e<|ual  to  the  sum  of  the  ten- 
sions, that  is,  to  twice  the  tension  of  the 
rope,  or  to  twice  the 
power.  In  this  machine, 
therefore,  a  power  is 
capable  of  opposing  a 
resistance  of  twice  its 
own  amount 

We  have  not  noticed 
the  efiect  of  the  weight 
of  the  pulley  A.  If  ttiis 
be  taken  into  account, 
it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  it  to  the  weight 
The  single  moveable  pul- 
ley may  also  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  weight 
will  be  three  times  the 
power.  This  is  evidently 
the  case  in  the  arrange- 
ment in  J^.  58. 

(77.)  "fiiere  are  several  systends  of 
pullies  worked  by  a  single  rope.  In  aU 
these  there  is  one  moveabte  block,  in 
which  wheels  or  sheaves  are  flxed,  over 
which  the  rope  runs,  and  to  whic^ 
the  weight  is  attached.  In  estimating 
the  mechanical  effiict,  the  moveable 
block  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  weight  Since  the  same  rope  is 
successively  passed  over  all  the  wheels, 
it  must  have  in  every  part  the  same 
tension ;  and  since  the  part  K  sus- 
tains the  power,  this  tension  must  be 
equal  to  tne  power.  The  weight  (in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  block  to  which 
it  is  attached)  is  supported  equally  by 
each  part  of  the  rope,  which  passes 
between  it  and  the  flxed  block.  In  fig. 
59,  the  weight  is  distributed  equaUy 
among  four  ropes,  each  of  which  \» 
stretched  by  the  force  of  the  power. 
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Hence,  in  this  case, 
the  weight  is  four 
'^-^^^  times  the  power. 
•'*  In  general,  in  sys- 
tems of  pullies  havmg 
only  one  rope,  and 
one  moveable  block, 
the  weight  is  as  many 
times  the  power,  as 
there  are  different 
parts  of  the  rope  en- 
gaged in  supporting 
the  moveable  block. 
This  must  be  very 
evident,  when  it  is 
considered  that  each 
part  of  the  rope  which 
passes  between  the 
two  blocks  is  equally 
engaged  in  sustaining 
the  weight. 

In  the  system  re- 
presented in  Jig.  59, 
if  the  rope,  instead 
of  being  finally  at- 
tached to  the  fixed 
block,  were  passed 
over  a  third  wheel  in 
that  block,  and  finally 
attached  to  the  lower 
block,  the  weight 
"-   -  ^  would  be  five  times 

the  power. 
(78.)  In  these  systems  the    wheels 


t:t- 


move  on  smrate   aadds.     They  are 

sometimes  placed  side  by  side  on  tho 
same  axle,  as  represented  in  Jig,  60. 
But  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the 
weight  is  the  same  in  all. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  sheaves 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  strings  parallel^ 
and  to  prevent  the  efiect  of  the  power 
and  weight  deranging  the  position  of 
the  blocks  in  the  manner  represented  in 

To  remedy  this  incon-        Pig.  69, 
venience  the   ingenious  (^ 

and  powerful  arrange- 
ment represented  in  Jig, 
62,  has  l)een  sug^ted. 
To  prevent  confusion  in 
tlie  figure,  the  rope  has 
been  omitted,  but  its 
course  may  be  easily 
traced.  Suppose  one  ex- 
tremity attached  to  the 
hook  at  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  block:  tlie 
rope  from  this  point  is 
brought  under  the  wheel 
a,  over  by  under  c,  over 
d,  under  e,  over  /,  and 
so  on  according  to  tlie 
order  of  the  letters,  until 
it  finally  passes  over  the 
wheel  tt,  and  is  then 
attached  to  the  power. 
In  this  case  tliere  can  be 
no  derangement  in  the 
position  of  the  blocks, 
as  in  Jig.  61,  since  the 
power  acts  immediately 
over  the  weight.  The 
weight  is  here  sustained 
by  the  ropes,  which  pass  over  ten 
wheels,  and  therefore  is  distributed  be- 
tween twenty  parts  of  the  rope,  so  that 
the  weight  is  twenty  times  tlie  power. 

(79.)  All  systems  of  pullies  of  this 
kind,  however,  have  still  great  defects. 
The  great  number  of  wheels  requisite 
when  much  power  is  required  increases 
the  quantity  of  friction  prodigiously 
for  each  wheel  has  not  only  the  friction 
on  its  axle,  but  also  the  fi-iction  against 
the  side  of  the  block  in  which  it  revolves. 
Besides  this,  they  are  liable  to  great 
inequality  of  wear,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  revolving  on  their  axles  with 
different  velocities.  Suppose  tliat,  by 
the  action  of  the  power,  the  lower  block 
in  Jig,  62  is  moved  one  foot  towards  the 
upper  block ;  it  is  evident  that  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  i*ope  between  the 
blocks  will  be  each  shortened  by  one 
foot.    Hence  it  appears  that  one  foot  of 
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that  part  of  the  rope  whSoh  eitended 
from  the  hook  in  the  upper  block  to  the 
wheel  a  must  pass  over  that  wheel :  this 
foot  of  rope  must  evidently  also  pass 
over  the  wheels  b,  e,  and  all  the  suc- 
oeedinff  wheels.  But  the  part  of  the 
rope  which  extended  from  tne  wheel  a 
to  the  wheel  b  is  also  shortened  by  one 
foot  This  foot  of  rope  must  therefore 
pass  over  the  wheel  b  and  all  the  suc- 
ceeding wheels  c,  d,  ^.  Hence  one 
foot  of  rope  passes  the  wheel  a  in  the 
ascent,  and  two  feet  pass  b.  By  con* 
tinning  this  reasoning,  we  shall  find  that 
three  feet  of  rope  pass  c,  four  pass  rf, 
and  so  on.  Now  the  velocities  with 
which  the  wheels  revolve  (Uieir  diame- 
ters being  the  same)  is  justly  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  rope  which  passes 
over  them  in  the  same  time.  Hence, 
while  the  wheel  a  revolves  once,  b  re* 
volves  twice,  c  three  times,  d  four  times, 
and  so  on.  Hence  arises  that  inequa* 
Uty  of  wear  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

If  we  attempt  to  remove  this  defect 
by  fixing  all  the  wheels  on  the  same 
pivots  so  as  to  compel  them  to  turn  with 
the  same  velodtv,  we  shall  introduce 
another  source  of  friction  and  cause  of 
wear  much  greater  than  the  former ;  for 
since  the  rope  passes  over  the  wheels 
with  different  velocities,  while  they  re- 
volve with  the  same  velocity,  it  must 
necessarily  scrape  or  slide  more  or  less 
on  the  grooves  of  all  of  them,  one  ex- 
etpted. 

The  great  object,  therefore,  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  system  of  puUies 
wouM  be  to  make  them  all  revolve  on 
their  axles  in  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
avoid  unequal  wear ;  and  yet  that  their 
grooves  or  drcumferenoes  should  have 
different  velocities  equal  to  those  of  the 
rope  in  passing  over  them. 

(80.)  These  ends  were  all  attained 
l^a  pulley  invented  by  Mr.  James 
White.  In  order  that  the  successive 
wheels  should  revolve  in  the  same  time, 
he  constructed  them  of  different  magni- 
tudes; and  so  that  their  several  cir- 
cumferences would  be  equal  to  the 
length  of  rope  which  passes  over  them 
in  flie  same  time.  This  will  be  easily 
imderstood  by  recurring  toy^.62.  Sup- 
pose the  drciunference  of  the  wheel  a 
to  be  one  foot:  it  makes  one  revolu- 
tion, while  tlie  lower  block  is  raised 
throu^  one  foot  towaixis  the  upper 
block.  In  this  time  three  feet  of  rope 
pass  over  the  circumference  of  the 
whed  e.    If  then  the  circumference  of 


this  wheel  be  three  feet,  it  will  levolve 
once  during  the  supposed  ascent  of  the 
weight  In  Uke  manner,  the  wheel  e 
will  revolve  once  if  its  circumference  be 
five  feet,  and  so  on.  Thus,  then,  in 
general  it  follows,  that  the  several 
wheels  wUl  revolve  in  the  same  time,  if 
their  circumferences  be  as  the  numbers 
1,  3,  5,  &G.;  and  in  the  same  way  it 
may  be  proved,  that  the  wheels  in  the 
upper  block  will  revolve  in  the  same 
time  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
wheels  in  the  lower  block,  if  their  cir- 
cumferences be  as  the  numbers  2,  4, 
6,  &c.,  or,  what  is  the  same,  as  the  suc- 
cessive integers  1 ,  2,  3,  &c. 

The  circumferences  oi  eirdes  are 
proportional  to  their  diameters,  and* 
therefore,  by  constructing  the  several 
wheels  a,  6,  c,  d,  &c.  with  diametors  pro- 
portional to  iJbA  successive  integers  1 , 2, 
3,  &c.,  equality  of  wear  would  be  ob- 
tamed. 

But  still  the  multiplied  friction  of  a 
at  number  of  different  wheels  would 
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Fi^.  64.  remain,  as  well  the 
friction  on  their  axles 
or  pivots,  as  the  late- 
ral friction  of  their 
surfaces  with  the 
blocks.  To  remove 
this  defect,  Mr.  White 
conceived  the  notion 
of  reducing  all  the 
wheels  in  the  same 
block  to  one;  or  ra- 
ther, instead  of  using 
separate  wheels,  to 
cut  several  circular 
grooves,  with  the  dia- 
meters we  have  al- 
ready described  upon 
ihe  same  wheel.  Thus, 
all  the  friction  was  re- 
duced  to  that  of  the 

givots,  and  the  lateral 
iction  of  one  tvheel. 
This  pulley  is  repre- 
sented m  J!g8,  63,  64, 
and  it  w&l  be  easily 
understood  from  the 
preceding  observa- 
tions, in  this,  like 
every  other  system  in 
whicn  there  is  a  single 
rope,  the  weight  is  as  many  times  the 
power  as  there  are  ropes  sustaining  the 
lower  block. 

(81.)  The  condition  of  equihbnum 
m  all  such  systems  may  be  mathemati- 
cally expressed  thus  :— 

'     *^  W  =  iiP; 

where  n  signifies  the  number  of  parts 
of  the  rope  which  sustain  the  lower 
block,  and  where  W  expresses  the 
wei^t  sustained  and  the  weight  of  the 
lower  block. 

(82.)  We  have  now 
-^-^— nwntioTied  the  princi- 
-=^pal  B)  stems  of  pullies 
lu  which  there  is  but 
one  rope.  Much  pow- 
er* however,  may  be 
^ined  by  increasing 
the  number  of  ropes. 
In  J!g^^  G5,  66,  are  re- 
pre^etitt'd  systems  with 
two  ropes  and  two 
moveable  pullies,  call- 
ed Spatiish  burtons. 

In  I  he  system  repre- 
sented in  fig.  ^b,  the 
tension  of  the  rope  P 
B  i^  equal  to  the  pow- 
er«  and  this  rope  being 
fiuiiUy  attached  to 
tli«  pulley  which  SU8« 


.  ff«;. 


^"^i 


tains  the  weight,  8upp<)rts  a  part  of  tiie 
weight  equal  to  the  power*  The  rope 
from  C  to  B  balances  the  united  tensions 
of  both  parts  of  the  rope  extending  from 
B  to  the  weight  and  power,  and  therefore 
its  tension  is  twice  the  power,  and  being 
brought  under  the  pulley  which  sustains 
the  weight,  and  finally  attached  to  the 
fixed  point,  it  sustains  a  part  of  the 
weight  equal  to  four  times  the  power. 
Thus,  the  whole  weight  must  be  equal 
to  five  times  the  power.  The  power 
being  taken  as  the  unit,  the  number 
placed  at  each  rope  expresses  the  part 
of  the  weight  which  it  sustains. 

The  system  reprt*-  Fiq.  pfi. 

sented  in  fig.  66  has  ^.■. —  ~- 
also  two  ropes,  hut  Wi^S!^ 
is  not  so  powerful  as        * 
the  former.  The  ten 
sion  of  the  rope  ex- 
tending   from     the 
power  to  the  ftxed 
point  is  equal  to  the 
power,  and  the  ten- 
sion of  that  extend- 
ing from  the  pulley 
B  to  the  weight  is 
obviously  equal   to 
twice  the  po\^Lr.— 
Thus,  the  weiglit  is 
four  times  the  po  vv  er. 
The    tensions     are 
here,  also,  expressutl 
by  the  figures  placed 
at  the  ropes. 

In  both  these  systems  the  weight  of 
the  pulley  B  assists  the  power,  and  that 
of  A  opposes  it.  In  the  system  repre- 
sented in  Fis.  65,  if  the  weight  of  the 
pulley  B  be  naif  that  of  A,  the  weights 
of  the  two  pullies  will  balance  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  if  the  weight  of  B  be  more 
than  half  of  A,  the  power  will  be  assist- 
ed, and  a  less  power  than  the  fifth  part 
of  the  weight  will  sustain  equilibrium. 
If  the  weight  of  B  be  less  than  half  of 
A,  a  contrary  effect  will  take  place. 

In  the  system  represented  in  Fig,  66, 
if  the  weight  of  B  be  equal  to  that  of 
A,  it  will  exacU]^  balance  it.  If  it  be 
greater  or  less,  it  will  assist  or  oppose 
9ie  power. 

(83.)  In  fig,  67,  a  system  of  pullies 
is  represented  with  four  ropes,  in  which 
the  weight  is  sixteen  times  the  power ; 
for  the  tension  of  the  rope  D  E  is  evi- 
denti]^  equal  to  the  power,  because  it 
sustains  it  D,  being  a  moveable  pulley, 
must  sustain  a  wei^t  equal  to  twice  tiie 
power ;  but  the  weight  which  it  sustains 
is  the  tension  of  the  second  rope  D  C. 
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able  pulley  in  flg.  58,  and  ffg^.  «8  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  such  pulleys.  By 
flg.  58,  it  follows  that  the  tension  of  the 
second  rope  is  three  times  tliat  of  the 
first,  which  is  equal  to  the  power.  The 
tension  of  the  third  is  three  times  that 
of  the  second,  or  nine  times  that  of  the 


Fifj  67 


Hence  the  tension  of  the  second  rope  is 
twice  that  of  the  first :  in  like  manner, 
the  tension  of  the  third  rope  is  twice 
that  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  the 
weij^ht  being  equal  to  twice  the  tension 
of  the  last  rope.  If  then,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  there  be  four  ropes,  the 
tension  of  the  first  is  P,  that  of  the 
second  2  P,  that  of  the  third  2  x  2  P  or 
4  P,  that  of  the  fourth  2x2x2Por8 
P,  and  therefore  the  weight  W  will  be 
16  P. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  rope,  which  is 
added  to  such  a  system,  will  double  its 
effect,  and  that  the  condition  of  equili- 
brium expressed  mathematically  will  be 

W  =  2-P; 
n  expressing   the  number  of  distinct 
ropes. 

In  this  case  the  effect  of  the  weights 
of  the  pullies  themsdves  is  neglected ; 
but  it  IS  evident  that  they  act  against 
the  power,  and  therefore  that  it  requires 
a  certain  power  to  sustain  them,  even 
when  unloaded. 

(84.)  The  power  of  this  system  may 
be  greatly  increased  without  increasing 
the  number  of  ropes,  by  substituting 
fixed  pulleys  for  the  hooks  to  which 
each  rope  is  finally  attached.  This 
method  was  applied  to  a  tingle  move* 


Fig.  68 


first,  and  so  on,  the  weight  being  three 
times  the  tension  of  the  last  rope. 

In  the  present  example  there  are  but 
four  ropes,  and  the  weight  is  81  times 
the  power.  The  relation  between  the 
power  and  weight  in  such  a  system 
may  be  expressed  mathematically  thus : 

W=3»P; 
11  being  the  number  of  distinct  ropes. 

The  effect  of  the  weights  of  the  pul- 
leys themselves  in  this  case  is  also  in 
opposition  to  the  power,  and  robs  the 
machine  of  part  or  its  efficacy. 

(85.)  A  powerful  system  is  repre- 
sented in/fi^.  69.  In  this  system  each 
rope  is  finally  attached  to  the  weight. 
The  first  rope  sustains  a  part  of  the 
weight  which  is  equal  to  the  power. 
The  tension  of  the  second  roi)e  is  twice 
that  of  the  first,  and  therefore  it  sustains 
a  part  of  the  weight  equal. to  twice  th« 
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powtr.  In  like  maimer  the  third  sus- 
tains a  part  equal  to  four  times  the 
power,  and  so  on,  the  part  sustained  by 
each  rope  being  double  that  which  is 
sustainea  by  the  preceding  one. 

In  this  case  the  weight  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  all  the  strings, 
and  in  the  example  represented  in^. 
69,  it  is  thirty-one  timei  the  power. 


It|lf»i9t 


It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  general 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  power  and  weight. 
The  tensions  of  the  several  ropes  by 
which  the  weisrht  is  sustained  are  P, 
2  P.  2«P,  2,P,  &c.  and  if  n  be  the 
number  of  ropes,  the  tension  of  the  last 
is  2  »-» P.    So  that  we  have 

W=P.  (i+'2  +  2«+23-|- 2"-») 

But  the  series  within  fhe  parentheses 
bein^  in  geometrical  progression  ♦,  its 
Sum  is  2  »— 1.    Hence  we  have 
W=  (2»--l)P. 

(86.)  Such  a  system  may  be  ren- 
dered much  more  powerftil  without 
increasing  the   number  of  ropes,  by 

Sassing  each  rope  round  a  pulley,  and 
nally  attaching  it  to  the  moveal'le 
pulley  over  which  it  first  passed,  as  in 
Ag'  70.  The  numbers  placed  upon  the 
•rveral  ropes  express  the  parts  of  the 


weight  which  they  respectiydy  support, 
the  power  being  the  unit  In  the  system 
in  the  figure  the  weight  is  188  times  the 
power. 

The  general  mathematical  investi- 
gation of  the  relation  between  the 
power  and  weight  is  similar  to  that  in 
(85.)  The  parts  of  the  weight  sup- 
ported by  each  successive  rope  is  2  F, 
6  P,  18  P,  54  P,  &c.  and  that  which  is 
supported  by  the  last  rope,  the  number 
being  fi,  is  2. 3.*^»  P.    Hence  we  have 

W=2P(l-f3+3«+3H  ....3»«i). 
Summing  the  geometric  aeries  within 
the  parentheses,  we  have 

W=(3»— l.)P. 
(87.)  The  various  systems  of  pullies 
which  we  have  here  described  are  not 
offered  to  the  student  as  machines 
which  he  will  fi*equently  find  adopted 
in  practice,  but  rather  as  an  exercise  in 
the  combination  of  these  engines,  and 
ai  the  best  means  of  impreiiing  upon 
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the  memoiy  the  genend  principles  upop 
which  the  mechanical  agency  of  pumes 
is  to  be  investigated. 

Like  all  other  machines,  the  pulley 
obeys  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities; 
that  is,  the  ascent  of  the  weight  is  as 
many  times  less  than  the  simmtAneous 
descent  of  the  power  as  the  weight 
itself  is  greater  than  the  power. 

Thus  in  the  single  moveable  pulley 
represented  in  Jig.  57,  if  the  power 
descend  through  two  feet,  two  feet  of  the 
rope  CADE  will  pass  over  the  fixed 
pulley  B  C.  Hence,  that  part  of  the 
rope  will  be  shortened  by  two  feet,  and 
therefore,  each  of  the  parts  C  A  and  D 
E  will  be  shortened  by  one  foot.  Thus 
the  weight  ascends  through  one  foot 
while  the  power  descends  through  two 
feet,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  power 
is  twice  that  of  the  weij^ht.  But  by 
(76)  it  appears  that  the  weight  is  equal 
to  twice  the  power. 

In  the  same  mannerit  may  be  proved 
that  in  fig,  58,  while  the  power  descends 
througn  three  feet,  the  rope  extending 
from  the  fixed  pulley  to  that  end  which 
is  attached  to  the  pulley  which  supports 
the  weight  is  8horten«i  by  three  feet, 
and  therefore,  each  of  the  three  parts 
engaged  in  supporting  the  weight  is 
shortened  by  one  foot.  Hence,  it  aj)- 
pears,  that  me  velocity  of  the  power  is 
three  times  that  of  the  weight ;  by  (76) 
it  was  proved  that  the  weight  is  three 
times  me  power. 

In  i^neral,  in  all  systems  of  pullies 
in  which  there  is  but  one  rope,  the 
space  through  which  the  power  de- 
scends is  equal  to  the  entire  length  by 
which  the  rope  extending  from  the  pul- 
ley next  the  power  to  its  extremity  is 
shortened.  But  this  length  is  distri- 
buted equally  between  all  tlie  parts  ot 
the  rope  which  are  engaged  in  support- 
ing the  weight.  Hence  each  part  will  be 
shortened  by  a  quantity  as  many  times 
less  thaa  the  descent  of  the  power  as 
there  are  parts  of  the  rope  engaged  in 
supporting  the  weight.  B  ut  the  number 
of  these  parts  expresses  the  proportion 
of  the  weight  to  me  power. 

This  reasoning  will  be  easily  applied 
to  the  systems  represented  in  Jigs,  59, 
60,  63,  &c.  We  shall  not  pursue  this 
investigation  to  the  other  systems.  By 
adopting  a  similar  method  of  reasoning, 
the  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  it  is  apphcable  to  all  of 
them,  and  that  universally  as  we  gain 
great  mechanical  efficacy,  that  is,  raise 
a  very  great  weight  with  a  very  srnaU 


power,  we  invariably  lofe  Just  as  much 
m  velocity  as  we  gam  in  force. 

(88.)  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that 
the  ropes  by  which  the  pulleys  are  sus- 
tained are  all  in  the  vertical  du-ection. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  several 
results  which  we  have  obtained  are  not 
applicable.  In /Ig,  71  the  power  sus- 
tains the  weight  by  the  tension  of  a 
rope,  in  which  the  parts  are  not  paralld. 
Let  E  F  Oig,7\.)  be  the  vertical  line 


through  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  weic:ht  passes,  and  from  F  draw  F  G 
and  F  H  parallel  to  D  C  and  A  B.  At  the 
point  E  three  forces  may  be  considered 
as  acting,  which  are  in  equilibrium,  viz. 
the  tensions  in  the  directions  E  H  and 
EG,  and  the  weight  W.  Hence,  by 
Treatise  I.  (9),  these  forces  must  be 
represented  by  the  lines  E  H,  E  G, 
and  E  F.  But,  since  the  tension  of 
every  part  of  tlie  rope  is  the  same,  and 
equal  to  the  power  P,  the  sides  EH 
and  E  G  of  the  pai-aUelogram  must  be 
equal,  and  therefore  the  diagonal  E  F 
must  divide  the  angle  G  E  ri  into  two 
equal  parts.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the 
weight  will  always  settle  itself  into  that 
position  in  which  the  two  parts  A  B, 
T>  C  of  the  rope  will  be  e<j[ually  inchned 
to  the  vertical  line,  and  it  will  have  to 
the  power  the  same  ratio  as  E  F  to  E  H. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  tri- 
gonometry will  perceive,  that  if  the 
angle  A  E  D,  at  which  the  parts  of  the 
suspending  rope  are  inclined,  be  called 
E,  we  have  * 

E  F  :  E  H  : :  Sin.  E  :  Sin.  i  E. 
But  Sm.  E  =  2  Sin.  i  E  Cos.  i  E. 
Hence 

E  F  :  E  H  :  :  2  Sin.  4  E  Cos.  i  E  : 

Sin.  i  £. 

EF  :  E  H  : :  2  Cos.  4  E  :  1 

.-.  W   :    P    ::  2  Cos.  J  E  :  1 
W  =  2  P  Cos.  I  E ; 
that  is,  twice  the  power,  multiplied  by 
the  cosine  of  half  the  angle  under  the 
ropes,  is  equal  to  the  weignt. 

(89.)  In  the  same  way  the  effect  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ropes  may  be  de- 
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termined,  whatever  be  the  system  of 

Imlleys.  In /^.  72,  the  system  of  pul- 
ies  described  in  (83)  is  represented  with 
the  ropes  oblique.  The  tension  of  tiie 
ftrst  rope,  P  A",  (fig,  72.)  is  equal  to 


Fig.  72. 


the  power.    Let  the  tension  of  the  se- 
cond rope  be  /.    Then  by  (88)  we  have 

/  =  2  P  Cos.  i  A", 
A"  being  the  angle  under  the  parts  of 
the  first  rope. 

In  like  manner,  if  V  be  the  tension  of 
the  rope  A  A',  we  have 

/'  =  2  f  Cos.  \  A', 
and  in  the  same  way 

W  =  2  ^  Cos.  \  A. 
Multiplying  these  three  equations  to- 
gether, we  have 
Wr/  =  P^/  Cos.  \  A  Cos.  \  A 

Cos.  \  A". 
Omitting  the  conmion  multipliers  V  U 
we  have 
W= 8  P  Cos.  \  A  Cos.  \  A'  Cos.  \  A". 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  similar  inves- 
tigation may  be  extended  to  any  case 
in  which  the  ropes  are  oblique. 

(90.)  Friction  has  always  been  a  mat 
source  of  waste  of  power  in  pimies. 
This,  however,  has  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree removed  bv  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance of  Mr.  (iamet,  called  friction- 
rollers.  They  not  only  save  expense 
and  labour,  but  also  considerably  di- 
minish the  wear  of  the  machine.  The 
principle  is  this :  between  the  axis  on 
which  the  wheel  turns,  and  the  con- 
cave cylinder  or  box  in  which  that  axis 
is  placed,  a  hollow  space  is  left  to  be 
filled  by  solid  equal  rollers,  nearly 
touching  each  other.  These  are  fur- 
nished with  axles,  inserted  in  a  cir- 
cular ring  at  each  end,  by  which  their 
relative  distances  are  preserved,  and 
they  are  kept  parallel  by  means  of 
wires  fastened  to  the  nngs  between  the 
rollers,  and  which  arc  rivetted  to  them. 


Chapter  IX.— -Oh  ths  Inclined  Plane. 

(91.)  The  Inclined  Plane  is  a  ma- 
chine formed,  as  the  name  imports,  by 
a  plane  surface,  supposed  to  be  perfectly 
hard  and  inflexible,  and  which  is  always 
incUned  obliquely  to  the  weight  or  tne 
resistance  to  be  overcome. 

Let  the  line  L  H  fjig.  73.)  be  hori- 
zontal, and  let  L  M  be  a  perfectly  hard 
and  smooth  plane,  forming,  with  the 
horizontal  plane,  the  angle  M  L  H, 
called  the  elevation  of  the  plane.  The 
line  L  M  is  called  its  length,  M  H  its 
height^  and  L  H  its  base. 


Ftg.ir 


Let  A  be  a  weight  placed  upon  this 
plane,  and  sustained  by  a  power  in 
any  direction,  as  A  C.  The  body  A 
is  kept  at  rest  by  three  forces  acting  at 
its  centre  of  gravity:  1°,  the  force  of 
gravity,  W  acting  m  the  vertical  di- 
rection, AW;  2°,  the  power  P  acting 
in  the  direction  A  C ;  and  3°,  the  re- 
sistance R  of  the  plane  acting  in  the 
direction  A  B  perpendicular  to  the 
plane.  Now,  since  the  weight  W,  in 
the  direction  A  W,  resists  the  forces  P 
and  R,  in  the  directions  A  C  and  A  B, 
it  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  re- 
sultant of  these  two  forces.  (Treatise 
I.  Chap.  II.)  Suppose  A  D  drawn 
directly  upward,  in  the  direction  W  A, 
and  from  any  point  D  draw  D  C  and 
D  B,  parallel  to  A  B  and  A  C  respec- 
tively, and  it  follows  that  the  weight, 
the  power,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
plane  will  be  proportional  to  the  lines 
A  D,  A  C,  and  A  B.  This  may  easily 
be  verifi^l  by  experiment  On  a  ver- 
tical plane  behind  the  power  and 
weight,  draw  the  line  A  D  vertical, 
and  from  any  point  D  in  it  draw  D  C 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane.  Upon  measuring  the  lines  A  D 
and  A  C,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
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exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the 
weight  W  and  the  power  P.  The 
quantity  of  the  resistance  may  be  de- 
termined, experimentally,  in  the  same 
manner.  Let  a  string  be  attached  to 
the  weierbt,  and  brought  in  a  direc- 
tion A  B,  over  a  fixed  pulley,  and 
let  a  weight  R  be  suspended  from  it, 
which  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  W 
and  P,  as  the  line  A  B  or  D  C  bears 
to  the  lines  A  D  and  A  C.  Upon  re- 
moving the  plane,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  weight  A  will  remain  suspended, 
undisturbed  in  its  position.  Hence,  it 
appears  that  the  tension  of  the  string 
A  C,  which  is  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  R,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
plane,  and  produces  the  same  mecha- 
nical effect.  The  force  R,  therefore, 
is  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the 
weight  upon  the  plane*. 

Since  all  equiangular  triangles  have 
their  sides  proportionalf*  it  follows  that 
if  any  triangle  be  drawn,  whose  angles 
are  equal  to  those  of  a  triangle,  one 
side  of  which  is  vertical,  another  uer- 
pndicular  to  the  plane,  and  the  third 
in  the  direction  of  the  power,  the  sides 
of  that  triangle  will  always  be  pro- 
portional to  the  power,  the  weight,  and 
the  pressure  upon  tlie  plane.  This  re- 
lation between  the  power,  weight,  and 
pressure  may  be  veiy  simply  expressed 
mathematically.  Let  the  angle  formed 
by  the  vertical  line  A  D,  (fig,  73.)  and 
the  perpendicular  A  B  to  the  plane  be 
A,  and  let  the  angle  B  D  A,  formed  by 
the  vertical  line  A  D,  and  the  direction 
A  C  of  the  power  be  D  ;  and  the  angle 
under  the  direction  of  the  power  A  C, 
and  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  viz. 
D  B  A  be  B.  Since  the  sides  of  tri- 
angles are  proportional  to  the  sides  of 
the  opposite  angles,  we  have 

Z.  -   Sin.  A      ^    ^     Sin.  D 
W  "  Sin.  B      W  Sin.  B 

(92.)  In  the  preceding  investigation 
of  the  proportion  of  the  power,  weight, 
and  pressure,  we  have  conceived  the 
power  to  act  in  any  direction  whatever. 
If  it  act  in  the  direction  of  the  plane, 
the  triangle  whose  sides  will  determine 
its  proportion  to  the  weight,  will  be  A 
C  B,  (fig.  74.)  in  which  B  C  is  the  di- 
rection of  the  power,  A  B  of  the  weight, 
and  A  C  of  the  pressure.    This  triangle 

•  The  enperiroents  which  we  hare  thoofcht  it  ad- 
risable  to  de.Hcribe,  id  verification  of  the  tbeorr,  are 
not  thoM  which  are  the  most  eawily  execiiied,  bnt 
tfioce  which  we  conceive  to  be  best  adapted  to  ren- 
der Uie  theory  intelligible,  independent  of  moch  ma- 
thematical reasoning. 

t  Sm  DABkf Y*t  Fof9i»  Owmgtry^  Art  112. 


is  evidently  similar  to  the  triangle  F  D 
E,  formed  by  the  height,  length,  and 
base  of  the  plane.  Hence,  in  this  case, 
the  height  D  F  of  the  plane  represents 
the  power,  the  length,  the  weight,  and 
the  base  of  the  pressure. 

This  may  be  verified  experimentallv. 
Let  a  thread,  attached  to  the  weight  A, 
be  brought  parallel  to  the  plane,  and 
passed  over  a  fixed  pulley  at  D ;  let 


Fig.  75. 


such  a  weight  P  be  suspended  firom  it, 
as  wDl  bear  the  same  proportion  to  A 
as  the  height  D  E  bears  to  the  length 
D  C,  and  it  will  be  found  to  sustain  the 
weight.  The  amount  of  the  pressure 
may  be  shewn  to  be  represented  by  the 
base  C  E  in  a  manner  exactly  similar 
to  that  explained  inflg.  73. 

This  may  be  expressed  mathema- 
tically thus :  let  E  be  the  elevation  of 
the  plane 

;P_DE_Q.    J.      R     CE    ^      _, 

(93.)  If  the  power  act  ih  a  horizontal 
direction,  or  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
plane,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  will 
be  that  of  the  height  of  the  plane  to  the 
base.    For,  in  fg,  76,  let  A  B  be  ver 


tical,  and,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of 
the  weight;  and  let  A  D,  parallel  to 
the  base,  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
power,  and  A  C,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  re- 
sistance.  digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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Tlie  resistance,  or  pressure  A  C,  will, 
in  this  case,  be  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  and  power,  which  will,  therefore, 
be  represented  by  A  D  and  A  B,  or  by 
B  C  and  A  B.— (Treatise  I.  Chap.  II.) 
But  the  triangle  A  B  C  is  similar  to 
the  triangle  L  M  H,  being  equiangular 
Willi  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  power  will 
be  represented  by  the  height  M  H,  the 
weight  by  the  base  L  H,  and  the  pres- 
sure by  the  length  L  M. 

To  express  this  mathematicallyt .  . 
have  ^     ^ 

P      MH    ^      _      R_LM_ 

^^i^=  Sec.E. 
Cos.  £ 

(94.)  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  power 
acts  to  greatest  advantage,  when  its  di- 
rection IS  parallel  to  the  plane.  This 
may  be  established  at  once  by  mathe- 
matical reasoning ;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
plain,  from  considering,  that  if  the 
power  be  directed  cAove  the  plane,  as 
ui  flg»  73,  it  is  partly  spent  m  lifting 
the  weight  from  the  plane,  or  rather  in 
diminisBine  the  pressure,  and  only 
partly  in  (&awing  it  up  the  plane.  It, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  du-ected  behw 
the  plane,  as  iny^f.  76,  it  is  spent  pai-tly 
in  pressing  the  weight  against  the  plane, 
and  only  partly  in  drawing  the  weight 
up  the  plane.  This  will  be  very  evi- 
dent to  the  student,  who  has  attended 
to  what  has  been  said  of  the  coixyo- 
sition  of  force  in  Chap.  II.  of  our  nrst 
Treatise.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  plane,  its 
whole  effect  will  be  spent  in  drawing 
the  weight  up  the  plane. 

(95.)  If  a  weight  on  one  inclined  plane 
be  supported  by  a  power  on  another, 
their  proportion  wul  be  that   of  the 


Fig.  77 


lenpfths  of  the  planes  on  which  they  rest. 
In  this  case  we  may  consider  P  and  W 
(Jig.  77.)  as  two  weights,  sustained  on 
two  inclined  planes,  A  B  and  C  B, 
by  the  tension  of  the  string  which 
unites  them,  and  which  is  the  com- 
mon power  which  sustains  both,  and 
which  supports  each  in    a  direction 


parallel  to  the  planes  on  which  they 
res]Dectively  rest.  Considering  only 
the  inclined  plane  AB,  the  power,  that 
is  the  tension  of  the  string,  the  weight 
P  and  the  pressure  are  represented  by 
B  D,  B  A,  and  AD,  respectively  (92). 
In  like  manner,  considering  only  the 
plane  B  C,  the  power  or  tension  of  the 
string,  the  weight  W  and  the  pressure 
are  represented  by  B  D,  B  C,  and  C  D, 
respectively.  Tlie  power,  or  tension  of 
the  string,  being  the  same  for  both 
planes,  it  follows  that  the  weights  P  and 
W  are  as  the  lengths  B  A  and  B  C,  and 
tiiat  the  pressures  are  as  the  lines  AD 
and  C  D. 

This  may  be  submitted  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  by  ascertaining  the  power 
P,  which  supports  any  given  weight  W, 
and  measuring  the  lengSis  of  the  planes. 
ITiey  will  always  be  found  to  be  in  the 
same  proportion.  To  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  pressures,  let  threads 
be  attached  to  P  and  W,  and  brought  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
over  fixed  pidleys,  and  let  weights  R' 
and  R  be  suspended  from  them,  which 
shall  have  the  same  proportion  to  P 
and  W,  as  the  lines  A  D  and  C  D  have 
to  BAand  BC,  and  upon  removing 
the  planes  from  beneath  the  weights, 
they  wiU  retain  their  positions  undis- 
turbed. 

(96.)  The  pjrinciple  of  virtual  veloci- 
ties may  be  easily  applied  to  the  inclined 
plane.  In  Jig,  75,  suppose  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  motion  the  weight 
is  at  the  foot  C  of  the  plane,  and  the 
power  is  at  the  top  D  of  the  altitude. 
Let  the  power  then  descend  until  the 
weight  shall  arrive  at  the  top  of  the 
plane.  It  will  have  descended  through 
a  space  equal  to  tlie  length  of  rope  which 
has  passed  over  the  pulley,  that  is, 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  nlane,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  weigtit  will  have 
ascended  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  plane ;  so  that  the  perpen- 
dicular spaces,  through  which  the  weight 
and  power  move  in  the  same  time,  are 
the  height  and  length  of  the  plane,  and 
these  are,  therefore,  the  proportion  of 
their  velocities.  But  the  proportion  of 
tlie  weight  to  the  power  is  that  of  the 
length  to  the  height.  Hence,  the  power 
and  weight  are  reciprocally  as  their 
vertical  velocities,  which  is  conformable 
to  the  principle  of  vu'tual  velocities. 

It  woidd  not  be  difficult  to  show  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  other 
modifications  of  the  inclined  plane ;  but 
this  instance  will  serve  our  present  pur- 
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(97.)  In  the  inclined  plane,  therefore, 
like  every  other  mechanical  power,  we 
lose  velocity  in  proportion  as  we  increase 
the  force.  In  some  instances,  however, 
this  is  an  advantage.  For  instance,  in 
an  inclined  plane  constructed  forlaunch- 
ing  a  ship.  Here  the  plane  is  slightly  in- 
clined, and  the  power  which  would  sus- 
tain the  vessel  on  the  plane  (allowing 
the  effects  of  firiction)  is  eaual  to  the 
force  with  which  the  vessel  descends, 
which,  owin^  to  the  small  elevation,  b 
comparatively  trifling. 

Chaptxr  X. — On  the  Wedge. 

(98.)  A  Wedge  is  a  solid  figure,  which 
is  called  in  geometry  a  triangular  prism. 
Its  two  ends  are  equal  and  similar  tri- 
angles, and  its  three  sides  are  rectan- 
gular parallelograms.  This  figure  is 
represented  vaj^s,  78,  79. 
The  wedge  is  very  generally  used  in 

Fig.  78. 


cleaving  timber,  in  which  case  its  edffe 
is  introduced  into  a  cleft  abeady  made 
to  receive  it,  and  it  is  uiiged   at  the 
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hack  tiy  percussion.    Th«  frietion  of 


the  faces  of  the  wedge  with  the  timber 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
recoU. 

Thewedge  may  be  considered  as  formed 
by  two  inclined  planes  placed  base  to 
base,  their  altitudes  forming  the  back  of 
the  wedge.  The  power  being  generally 
applied  perpendicularly  to  the  back  will 
be  parallel  to  the  common  base.  But  it 
is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  say  in  what 
direction  the  resistance  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  acting  against  the  face  of  the 
wedge. 

In  the  theory  of  the  wedge,  there  are 
introduced  so  many  conditions,  which 
are  perfectly  inapplicable  in  practice,  so 
many  gratuitous  assumptions  and  sup- 
positions so  inconsistent  with  practical 
truth,  that  the  whole  doctrine  has  httlc 
or  no  value. 

One  of  the  circumstances,  which 
creates  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
theory  of  the  wedge,  is  the  very  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  the  resistance,  and  the 
force  or  power  by  which  it  is  overcome. 
The  resistance  is  generally  that  modifi- 
cation of  force  called  pressure.  The 
power,  which  is  opposea  to  this  resist- 
ance, is  commonly  that  species  of  action 
called  percussion.  These  are  modifica- 
tions of  force  so  totally  different  as  not 
even  to  admit  of  comparison.  It  has 
been  generally  thought  that  there  is  no 
blow  or  impact,  however  slight,  which 
will  not  overcome  a  pressure  or  resist- 
ance however  great.  From  which  it 
would  seem  to  ^Uow,  that  an  infinitely 
small  impact  is  equivalent  to  an  infi- 
nitely great  pressure.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  the  great  difference  between 
these  modifications  of  force,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  to  demonstrate  the  total 
impossibility  of  establishing  the  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  of  a  machine  in 
which  the  weight  or  resistance  is  a  force 
of  the  one,  and  the  power  is  a  force  of 
the  other  species. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  more  plainly 
demonstrate  the  inutility  of  the  theory 
of  the  wed^  than  that,  in  this  theory, 
the  power  is  supposed  to  be  a  pressure 
exerted  on  the  back  of  thewedge,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  balancuig 
the  effect  of  the  resistance  m  producing 
the  recoil  of  the  wedge.  In  all  cases, 
where  the  wedge  is  practically  used,  the 
friction  of  its  faces  with  the  resisting 
substance,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  re- 
coil ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  force 
whatever  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
machme  in  equilibrium,  luid  to  move  it, 
pressure  is  never  resorted  to,  inasmuch 
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as  the  slightest  percussion  is  far  more 
effective. 

rhe  only  general  theoretical  principle 
respecting  the  wedge,  which  obtains 
always  in  practice  is,  that  its  power  is 
increased  by  diminishing  the  angle. 

All  cutting  instruments,  as  knives, 
swords,  hatchets,  chisels,  planes,  &c. 
are  wedges.  In  these  cases,  the  harder, 
in  general,  the  substance  to  be  divided 
is,  the  greater  will  be  the  angle  of  the 
wedge.  Thus,  chisels  for  cutting  soft 
woods  are  sharper  than  those  used  for 
the  harder  species,  and  these,  again, 
are  sharper  than  cMsels  used  for  cutting 
metals. 

In  the  preceding  observations  on  the 
wedge,  we  have  not  attempted  to  explain 
its  theory,  conceiving,  that  a  theory, 
which  is  utterly  inapplicable  in  practice, 
is  better  omitted  in  the  "  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.'* 


Chapter  XI. — On  theScrew — Hunter's 
Screw  —  Perpetual  Screw — Micro- 
meter Screw. 

(99.)  The  screw  is  a  maclune  of  great 
mechanical  power,  and  is  appHed  to 
various  purposes ;  but  is  most  generally 
used  in  cases  where  an  intense  pressure 
is  to  be  exerted.  This  machine  is  a 
modification  of  the  inclined  plane.  Let 
an  inclined  plane  (JgM,)  be  placed  with 


By  this  process  the  body  is  forced  up 
the  inclined  plane,  which  is  wrapped 
upon  the  cylinder,  and  the  power  being 


Fig.  80 


its  altitude  6  C  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a 
cylinder,  and  placing  the  altitude  B  C 
on  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  let  the  plane, 
supposed  flexible,  be  rolled  round  it. 
The  length  A  B  of  the  plane  will  trace 
upon  the  cylinder  a  spiral  thread,  which 
is  called  the  thread  of  the  screw. 

A  perspective  view  of  this  machine  is 
given  in  y^.  81 .  If  any  body  be  placed 
between  two  threads,  and  the  screw  be 
turned  once  round,  the  body  so  placed 
not  being  permitted  to  turn  with  it,  it 
is  plain  that  this  body  will  be  moved 
from  its  first  position  to  a  similar  place 
on  the  thread  next  above  that  on  which 
it  was  first  placed.  In  fact,  it  will  be  ele- 
vated through  an  height  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  two  contiguous  threads. 


supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  screw  acts  parallel  to  tlie 
base  of  the  plane. 

In  this  case,  the  proportion  of  the 
power  to  the  weight  is  that  of  the  height 
of  the  plane  to.  its  base  (93).  But  in 
one  revolution  of  the  screw,  the  body, 
which  is  placed  between  the  threads,  is 
moved  up  an  inclined  plane,  whose 
height  is  the  interval  between  two  con- 
tiguous threads,  and  whose  base  is  the 
circumference  of  the  screw.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  the  power  is  to  the  weight 
or  resistance  as  the  interval  between 
the  threads  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  thread  is 
raised. 

The  energy  of  the  power  on  the  screw 
is  transmitted  by  means  of  a  concave 
cylindrical  screw,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  a  spiral  channel  is  cut,  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  thread  raised 
upon  the  cylinder,  so  that  by  turning  the 
one  within  the  other  the  convex  screw 
will  pass  through  the  concave  screw,  and 
will  advance  every  revolution  tiirough  a 
space  equal  to  the  distance  between  two 
contiguous  tlireads. 

A  section  of  the  convex  and  concave 
screw,  by  a  plane  through  the  axis,  is 
represented  in  Jig.  82.  If  the  concave 
screw  be  fixed,  so  as  to  be  incapable 
either  of  revolving  or  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  length,  it  is  evident  that 
the  convex  screw  will  gradually  pene- 
trate it,  advancing  through  the  space 
between  two  contiguous  threads  every 
revolution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
convex  screw  be  incapable  of  moving 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  will,  by 
its  rotatory  motion,  force  the  concave 
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screw  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  interval 
between  two  contiguous  threads,  eveiy 
revolution. 

Fig.  82. 


r- 


The  convex  screw  is  generally  called 
the  screw,  and  the  concave  screw  is  de- 
nominated the  nut. 

(100.)  We  have  here  considered  the 
power  to  be  applied  at  the  circumference 
of  the  screw;  and  if  we  consider  the  screw 
as  a  simple  machine,  we  must  suppose 
it  thus  applied.  But,  in  practice,  the 
screw  never  is  used  as  a  simple  ma- 
chine, and  the  power  is  always  applied 
to  a  lever  at  the  head  of  the  screw,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  applied  in  the 
wheel  and  axle,  and  as  represented  in 
fig.  83.  In  this  case  the  machine  is 
really  complex,  being  composed  of  a 
lever  and  a  screw.  The  proportion  of 
the  power  to  the  weight  is  easily  inves- 
tigated.  Let  P  be  the  power,  and  let  x 
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be  the  effect  of  this  power  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  screw.  JiCt  R  be  the 
arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  power 
aets,  and  let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  sec- 


C, 


tion  of  the  screw,  at  right  angles  to  its 
length.  By  the  principles  established 
in  Chap.  III.,  we  nave 

P  X  R  =  a:  X  r, 

or  P  :  a;  : :  r  :  R. 
But  the  radii  of  circles  are  as  then"  cir- 
cumferences.   Let  C  be  the  circumfe- 
rence  described  by  the  power,  and  whose 
radius  is  R,  and  c  the  circumference  of 
the  screw,  whose  radius  is  r. 
r  :  R  : :  c  :  C 
Hence,  we  have 

P  :  a?  ::  c 

or  P  X  C  =  a? 
But,  by  (99), 

^     a:  :  W  :  :  D  :  c, 
where  D  signifies  the  distance  between 
the  threads.    Hence,  we  have 
a:Xc  =  WXD.-.PxC  =  WXD 

or  P  :  W  : :  D  :  C. ' 
That  is,  "  the  power,  multiplied  by  the 
circumference  which  it  describes,  is 
equal  to  the  weight  or  resistance,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  distance  between  two  con- 
t^ous  threads ;"  or,  "  The  power  is 
to  the  weight,  as  the  distance  between 
two  contiguous  threads  is  to  the  cir- 
cumference described  by  the  power.'* 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  lever 
by  which  the  power  acts  is  attached  to 
the  nut,  and  the  screw  is  capable  only 
of  a  longitudinal  motion.  ITius,  in  the 
press  represented  in  fig,  84,  the  board 
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C,  moveable  between  the  sides  of  the 
firame,  is  urged  by  the  screw  CB,  capa< 
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ble  of  moying  directly  upwaxds  or 
downwards,  but  not  of  revolving.  The 
nut  F  is  worked  by  the  lever  D  £. 
Every  complete  revolution  of  the  nut 
urges  the  screw  upward,  through  a 
space  e(}ual  to  the  distance  between 
two  contiguous  threads. 

The  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the 
power,  or  tne  mechanical  efficacy  of  the 
screw,  depends  on  the  proportion  ot 
the  circumference  described  by  the 
power,  to  the  distance  between  two  con- 
tiguous threads.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  ^e  efficacy  of  the  screw  may  be 
increased,  either  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  lever  by  which  the  power 
acts,  or  by  diminishing  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  threads.  To  both  of  these 
there  are,  however,  practical  limits,  si- 
milar to  those  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
the  wheel  and  axle  (58.) 

If  the  leverage  of  the  power  be  very 
much  increased,  the  power  will  work 
through  an  inconveniently  great  space, 
and  the  machine  will  become  unwieldy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thread  of  the 
screw  be  made  very  small  and  fine,  it 
will  be  torn  off  by  a  great  resistance  in 
passing  through  the  nut. 

These  inconveniences  have  been  ob- 
viated by  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  Surgeon,  which,  while  it  preserves 
all  the  requisite  strength  and  compact- 
ness in  the  machme,  gives  it  an  almost 
unlimited  degree  of  mechanical  efficacy. 

A  perspective  drawing  of  this  con- 
trivance is  given  in  fig,  85 ;  E  E  is  a 
Fig.  85. 


strong  frame  in  which  a  board  D  moves, 
so  that  when  it  is  forced  towards  the 
bottom,  it  will  exert  a  pressure  on  any 
substance  placed  between   it    and  tht 


bottom.  To  this  moveable  board  I)  is 
attached  a  cylinder  B,  on  which  the 
thread  of  a  screw  is  raised.  C  is  a  fixed 
nut  through  which  a  screw  A  plays. 
The  screw  A  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  me 
interior  of  which  ]%  a  nut  adapted  to  re- 
ceive the  screw  B.  When  the  screw 
A  is  turned  once  round,  it  advances 
through  the  nut  C,  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  distance  between  two  con- 
tiguous threads  ;  so  that,  if  the  screw  B 
were  not  supposed  to  act,  the  board  D 
would  advance  towards  the  bottom, 
through  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  threads  of  the  screw  A.  But 
while  the  screw  A  advances  through  the 
nut  C  by  its  revolution,  the  very  same 
cause  makes  the  screw  B  move  towards 
C  through  a  space  equal  to  the  distance 
between  two  contiguous  threads  of  B ; 
or,  by  turning  A,  the  nut  contained  in 
the  inner  concave  surface  of  A  is  turned 
upon  the  screw  B.  Now,  if  the  threads 
of  the  two  screws  A  and  B  were  per- 
fectly equal,  the  effect  of  these  two 
motions  would  be,  that  the  board  D 
would  retain  its  position,  inasmuch  as 
the  effect  of  one  screw,  in  moving  it 
doumwards,  would  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  effect  of  the  other  screw  in  moving 
it  iwwards. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  interval  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  screw  B  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  interval  between 
the  threads  of  the  screw  A,  the  effect 
will  be  different.  In  this  case,  one  re- 
volution will  move  the  screw  A  dottw- 
wards,  tlirough  a  space  equal  to  the 
interval  between  its  threads,  while  the 
screw  B  will  be  moved  within  the  screw 
A  and  upwards,  through  a  space  eoual 
to  the  interval  between  its  threads.  The 
combined  effect  will  be,  that  the  screw 
B,  and  the  board  C  to  which  it  is 
attached,  will  be  moved  downioard* 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  difference 
of  ^e  distances  between  the  threads  of 
the  two  screws. 

Thus,  if  the  screw  A  have  twenty 
threads  in  an  inch,  and  the  screw  B 
have  twenty-one ;  jn  one  revolution,  A 
is  moved  downwards  through  the  twen- 
tieth of  an  inch.  Suppose  that  the  nut 
A  did  not,  in  tlus  motion,  turn  on  B 
it  is  plain,  then,  that  B  and  the  board  C 
would  be  moved  down  through  the 
3^th  of  an  inch.  Suppose,  then,  that 
&e  screw  B  was  turned  round  once 
within  the  nut  A,  the  screw  B  and  the 
board  C  would  be  raised  through  tlie 
s^^th  of  an  inch.  Its  position  would 
then  be  below  its  original  pontion  by  the 
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excess  of  J^th  of  an  inch  above  /fth  of 
an  inch ;  that  is,  by  ,  J  jth  of  an  inch. 

To  render  the  explanation  clearer,  we 
have  here  supposed  things  to  happen  in 
succession,  wnich  really  happen  toge- 
ther. The  same  motion  which  advances 
the  screw  A  downwards,  draws  the  screw 
B  upwards ;  but  the  final  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  Uiese  two  motions  took  place 
in  succession. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of 
this  machine  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  sim- 
ple screw  in  which  the  distance  between 
the  threads  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  distances  between  the  threads  of 
the  two  screws  A  and  B;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  weight 
is  the  difference  between  the  distances  of 
the  threads  of  the  two  screws  to  the 
circumference  described  by  the  power. 

The  mechanical  eflScacy  is,  therefore, 
increased  by  diminishing  the  difference 
of  the  distance  between  the  threads  of 
the  screws.  If  the  circumference  de- 
scribed by  the  power  be  20  inches,  and 
one  screw  have  twenty  threads  to  an 


inch,  and  the  other  twenty-one,  the 
power  will  be  to  the  weight  as  the  dif- 
ference between  |^  and  ^t>  <^  ^iv  to  20, 
or  as  I  to  8400.  If,  however,  one  screw 
have  30  threads  and  the  other  31  to  an 
inch,  then  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as 
the  difference  between  ^  and  Vt>  or  ^U 
to  20,  or  as  I  to  18600. 

The  threads  of  each  screw  may  be 
constructed  of  an^  size  and  strength 
which  may  be  requu^d,  and  yet  so  yery 
nearly  ecjual,  that  any  degree  of  power 
may  be  imparted  to  the  machine.  Thus, 
by  the  preceding  investigation,  it  ap- 
pears that  two  screws,  constructed  with 
30  and  31  threads  in  a  foot,  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  single  screw  with  930  threads 
in  a  foot. 

(101.)  The  thread  of  the  screw,  in- 
stead  of  urging  forward  the  nut,  some- 
times is  made  to  act  upon  the  teeth  of 
a  wheel,  as  in  Jig,  86.  In  this  case  it 
is  called  a  perpetual  screw.  The  ma- 
chine in  this  ngure  is  complex,  being 
composed  of  the  screw  and  the  axle  in 
the  wheel     The  relation  between  the 
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power,  and  the  weight  is  easily  investi- 
gated. Let  P  be  the  power,  and  let  x 
be  its  effect  on  the  wheel  GE.  Let  R 
be  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  D  the  dis- 
tance between  the  threads  of  the  screw, 


r  tlie  radius  of  the  axle,  and  W  the 
weight  or  resistance '  and  let  C  be  the 
circumference  described  by  the  power. 
By  what  we  have  established  respecting 
the  screw 
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P  X  C  =  a?  X  D 

and  by  the  properties  of  the  wheel  and 
axle  established  in  (5U), 

X  X  R.=  W  X  r 
Multiplying  these  equalities,  we  have 
Px  C  xa?xR  =  a?xDx  W»xr 
Omitting  the  common  multiplier  x^  we 
have 

PxCxR  =  WxDxr 
or  P  ;  W::  D  X  r  :  C  X  R; 
that  is,  '*  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as 
the  distance  between  the  threads  multi- 
plied by  the  radius  of  the  axle  to  the 
circumference  described  by  the  power, 
multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel." 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  this 
machine  has  been  mistaken  by  some 
writers,  and  the  error  seems  to  have 
crept  from  one  treatise  to  another. 
Instead  of  the  circumference  described 
by  the  power,  the  radius  is  used  which 
^ves  the  machine  only  about  a  sixth  of 
its  true  efficacy. 

(102.)  The  very  slow  motion  which 
may  be  imparted  to  a  screw  by  a  very 
considerable  motion  in  the  power,  ren- 
ders it  an  instrument  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  measurement  of  very 
minute  spaces.  The  manner  of  apply- 
ing it  to  this  purpose  is  easily  explained. 
Suppose  that  a  screw  is  cut  so  as  to 
have  fifty  threads  in  an  inch,  and  that 
round  its  head  is  placed  a  graduated 
circle,  on  which  an  index,  attached  ,to 
the  screw,  plays.  In  one  revolution  of 
the  screw  its  point,  or  anytliing  moved 
by  its  point,  is  moved  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch. 
The  circle  on  which  the  index  plays 
may  be  easilv  divided  into  100  equal 
j>arts,  and  it  follows  that  the  motion  of 
the  index  through  one  of  these  parts 
corresponds  to  one-hundreth  part  of  a 
complete  revolution :  since,  in  a  com- 
plete revolution,  the  screw  moves 
through  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  it 
follows,  that  when  the  index  moves  over 
one  di\'ision  of  the  circle,  the  screw 
moves  through  the  five-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch. 

A  screw  constructed  for  this  purpose 
is  called  a  micrometer  screw  :  it  is  used 
with  great  effect  in  astronomical  instru- 
ments, where  very  minute  portions  of 
degrees  or  divisions  on  graduated  in- 
struments are  to  be  ascertained.  The 
limit  of  accuracy  of  any  divided  instru- 
ment adapted  for  measuring  spaces  or 
distances  is  primarily  the  magnitude  of 
the  smallest  division  on  it.  If  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  distance  from 


any  given  division  to  a  point  which  is 
placed  somewhere  between  two  divi- 
sions, it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the 
distance  sought  is  greater  than  a  certain 
number  of  divisions,  and  less  than 
a  niunber  greater  than  that  by  one. 
But  how  much  greater  than  the  one  or 
less  than  the  o&er,  the  mere  gradua- 
tion of  the  instrument  does  not  indicate. 
Now,  suppose  that  a  micrometer  screw 
is  placed  on  the  instrument,  its  length 
being  parallel  to  the  graduated  face, 
and  that  the  point  of  the  screw,  or  ra- 
ther, a  wire  which  is  moved  by  the 
point  of  the  screw,  is  brought  exactly 
opposite  to  one  of  those  divisions  be- 
tween which  the  point,  whose  exact  po- 
sition is  to  be  determined,  lies.  If  the 
screw  be  turned  until  the  wire  is  moved 
by  its  point  from  coincidence  with  the 
adjacent  division  till  it  coincides  with 
the  point,  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
screw,  and  parts  of  a  turn,  will  indicate 
exactly  the  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  adjacent  division. 

We  may  give  an  example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  screw  to  this  purpose 
in  the  steel-yard  (44).  If  the  loop 
which  bears  the  sliding  weight  P  carries 
inserted  in  it  a  micrometer  screw,  the 
point  of  which  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
mark  the  place  on  the  graduated  arm 
G  B,  at  which  the  weight  P  is  to  be 
considered  as  acting ;  and  suppose  the 
screw  is  such,  that  in  sixteen  turns  its 
point  would  move  over  one  division  of 
the  arm,  which  we  will  suppose  gradu- 
ated for  pounds,— let  us  suppose  that 
when  the  weight  W  is  counterpoised, 
the  point  of  Uie  screw  is  between  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  division  of  the  arm 
G  B.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
weight  is  more  than  ten  pounds,  and 
less  than  eleven  pounds.  Let  the  screw 
be  turned  until  its  point  moves  from 
the  intermediate  position  to  the  tenth 
division,  and  note  the  number  of  turns 
— suppose  it  seven :  that  would  be  equi- 
valent to  seven-sixteenths  of  a  division, 
or  seven-sixteenths  of  a  pound,  that  is, 
seven  ounces.  The  weight  is,  therefore, 
ten  pounds  seven  ounces.  In  like  man 
ner,  if  there  had  been  but  5  J  turns,  the 
weight  would  be  10  pounds  54  ounces, 
and  so  on. 

Hunter's  screw  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  micrometncaJ  purposes,  be- 
cause it  gives  an  indefinitely  slow  mo- 
tion, without  requiring  a  very  exquisite- 
ly fine  thread,  which  the  simple  screw 
would  require  in  this  case. 
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Chapter  XII. — Methods  o/ri_ 
Machinery — Nature  of  a  Fty-  Wheel 
—iU  power  of  regtdatirig  force — its 
power  of  accumulating  force — In- 
stances— Nature  and  Properties  of 
the  Governor, 

(103.)  In  applying  force  to  impel  ma- 
chineiy,  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture, the  mere  transmission  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  power  to  the  working  point 
is  not  the  only  end  to  be  attained.  It 
IS  most  frequently  necessary  that  the 
action  of  the  working  point  should  be 
steady  and  uniform,  and  not  subject  to 
irre^ilar  or  desultory  changes,  occa- 
sionmg  jolts  in  the  machinery,  and 
sudden  mequalities  in  the  work.  The 
want  of  uniformity,  in  the  performance 
of  a  machine,  may  arise  from  either  of 
three  causes.  First,  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  action  of  the  power,  or 
Jlrst  mover,  which  impels  the  machine. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  single-acting 
steam-engine,  where  the  elastic  force 
of  steam  acts  upon  the  piston  during 
its  descent,  but  which  action  is  sus- 
pended during  the  ascent.  Secondly, 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  resi3tance, 
or  load  upon  the  machine ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  the  machine,  in  the  different 
positions  which  its  parts  assume  during 
the  motion,  transmits  the  impelling 
power  to  the  working  point  with  great^ 
or  less  effect. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
methods  of  equalizing  these  irregula- 
rities, is  by  the  use  of  a  fly-wheel. 
A  FLY-WHEEL  is  a  heavy  disc,  or  hoop 
balanced  on  its  axis,  and  so  connected 
with  the  machineiy,  as  to  turn  rapidly 
round  with  it,  ana  so  as  to  receive  its 
motion  from  the  impelling  power.  Let 
us  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  impel- 
ling power  is  perfectly  uniform,  but  the 
resistance  or  load  is  irregular  and  inter- 
mitting. Thus,  suppose  an  overshot 
water-wheel,  (Tireatise  I.  Chap.V.)  urged 
by  a  regular  and  uniform  fall  of  water, 
applied  to  work  a  common  suction- 
pump.  (Pneumatics,  40.)  Here  the  im- 
pelling power  is  constant  and  uniform, 
but  the  resistance  only  acts  during  the 
ascent  of  the  piston,  and  the  machine 
is  unloaded  during  its  descent  As  the 
impelling  power  during  the  descent  of 
the  piston  has  nothing  to  overcome  ex- 
eept  the  inertia  of  the  machine,  and  the 
friction  of  the  parts,  it  will  urge  the 
piston  down  wiui  a  rapidly  accelerated 
force*  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 


the  piston  will  have  acquired  a  consi- 
derable velocity.  But,  in  the  ascent  of 
the  piston,  the  impelUng  power  is  op- 
posed by  the  column  of  water  which 
the  piston  has  to  raise.  (Pneumatics, 
40.)  This  continually  retards  the 
wheel,  and  when  the  piston  has  i-eached 
the  summit  of  the  stroke,  all  its  former 
acceleration  is  destroyed,  and  the 
same  hobbling,  irregular  motion  is  con- 
tinued. If  a  FLY-WHEEL  be  attached  to 
such  a  machine,  almost  all  this  irre- 
gularity will  be  removed.  When  the 
heavy  mass  of  the  fly-wheel  has  been 
put  in  rapid  motion  by  the  impelling 
power,  it  will  produce  two  very  obvious 
effects :  by  virtue  of  its  inertia,  it  will 
oppose  a  considerable  resistance  to  any 
sudden  acceleration,  and  also  to  any 
sudden  retardation  of  its  motion ;  that 
is,  it  has  a  disposition  to  continue  the 
motion  which  nas  been  imparted  to  it, 
and  to  resist  the  reception  of  more. 
By  this,  on  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  is  dragged 
up,  not  alone  by  the  energy  of  the  prime 
mover  as  before,  but  by  the  moving 
force  which  has  been  imparted  to  the 
fly-wheel,  and  which  that  wheel  endea- 
vours to  keep.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  piston  descends  unloaded,  the 
action  of  the  prime  mover  upon  it, 
which  before  caused  its  sudden  and 
rapid  acceleration,  is  now  intercepted 
by  the  fly-wheel,  which,  by  its  great 
inertia,  refuses  to  receive  that  rapid 
degree  of  acceleration  which  had  been 
before  produced. 

The  power  of  a  fly-wheel  to  resist 
acceleration  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  its  diameter,  and,  therefore, 
by  sufficiently  increasing  its  size  and 
weight,  we  may  be  enabled  to  equalize 
the  most  desultory  and  irregular  mo- 
tions in  the  machinerv. 

In  the  example  which  we  have  just 
given,  there  was  a  variable  resistance 
opposed  by  an  uniform  power.  The 
reverse  of  this  often  happens,  and  a  va- 
riable power  is  opposed  to  a  constant 
resistance.  Thus,  in  the  single-acting 
steam-engine  alreadv  alluded  to,  when 
the  piston  has  been  forced  down  by  the 
pressure  of  steam,  it  is  usually  drawn 
up  again  by  a  weight  suspended  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  beam.  In  this 
case  the  mover  is  very  unequal  and  de- 
sultory, and  would  never  serve  any 
purpose  in  which  uniformity  of  action 
is  necessary.  But,  if  a  fly-wheel  be 
attached  to  the  machine,  the  momen- 
tum wiiich  it  acqiures  during  the  de 
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scent  of  the  piston,  it  will  retain,  by 
virtue  of  its  inertia,  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  power  in  the  ascent ;  and 
this  force  will  drive  the  machinery,  or 
act  against  the  resistance,  whatever  it 
be,  in  the  intervals  of  the  intermission 
of  the  power. 
Even  where  both  the  impelling  power 


and  the  resistance  are  un]fonii»  ttie  one 
may  not  be  uniformly  transmitted  to  the 
other.  Suppose  that  piston  P,  work- 
ing in  a  oyhnder  C,  is  connected  with 
the  end  B  of  a  beam,  which  works  on 
the  centre  A.  The  other  end,  B',  of  the 
beam,  is  connected  by  a  rod,  B'  D,  with 
a  crank  P  G  H  I  K,  which  is  turned 


Fig.  ST, 


roimd  the  axis  E  F  I  K.  The  piston 
being  supposed  to  be  pressed  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  by  steam,  sup- 
pose it  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  m 
Jig.  87.  The  end  B  of  the  beam  will 
then  be  in  the  highest  position,  f\nd 
the  end  B'  in  the  lowest,  and  there- 
fore, the  crank  G  H  in  the  lowest  posi- 
tion. In  this  position,  let  us  sup^pose 
the  pressure  of  steam  to  urge  the  piston 
P  downwards.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
piston  and  beam  have  no  power  what- 
ever in  turning  the  crank.  The  piston 
being  pressed  downwards,  draws  the 
connecting  rod,  BT),  directly  upwards. 
But  since,  in  the  present  position,  the 
rods  B'D,  E  F,  F  G,  G  H,  H  I,  and  I 
K,  are  all  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
the  upward  force  of  B  D  is  resisted  by 
the  pivots  E  K,  of  the  axis  of  the  crank, 
and  there  is  no  leverage  to  enable  the 
force  of  B'D  to  turn  the  crank.  The 
machine  is,  therefore,  placed  in  that 
mechanical  dilemma  in  which  the  im- 
pelling power  loses  all  influence  in 
moving  it.  But  if  we  suppose  the  crank 
moved  a  little  out  of  this  position,  the 
rod  B'D  and  crank  cease  to  be  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  and  the  rod  ac- 
quires a  small  leverage  on  the  crank, 
by  which  it  turns  it  This  leverage  con- 
tinues to  increase  until  the  plane  of  the 


crank  F  G  H  I  becomes  perpendicular 
to  the  connecting  rod,  as  represented  in 
jfig,  88.  In  this  case,  the  power  of  the 
connecting  rod  over  the  crank  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  when  the  crank  is  fur- 
ther raised,  the  leverage  constantly 
Fig.  99. 
Fig.  88. 


diminishes,  until  the  piston  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  crank 
attains  its  highest  position,  as  in  flg. 
89.  Here,  again,  the  impelling  power 
loses  all  influence  on  the  crank.  Sup- 
pose the  pressure  of  steam  to  urge  the 
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piston  tmwards;  fha  ^onedanff  rod 
B'D  would  thereby  be  pressed  down- 
wards ;  but  since  tne  crank  and  rod  are 
now  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the 
pressure  of  the  rod  will  be  entirely  spent 
on  the  pivots,  and,  having  no  leverage, 
cannot  turn  the  erank.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears that  when  a  machine  is  con- 
structed in  this  way,  an  uniform  action 
of  the  first  mover  wiU  be  modified,  and 
rendered  desultoiy  and  variable,  and  at 
certain  moments  totally  destroyed  hj 
the  natiu^  of  the  machinery  by  which  it 
is  transmitted  to  the  working  point 
If,  however,  on  the  axis  of  the  crank 
a  FLY- WHEEL  (L  M,  Jig,  87)  be  fixed 
so  as  to  turn  with  the  crank,  this  incon- 
venience will  be  completely  removed. 
The  moving  force  of  the  fly-wheel  will 
extricate  the  machine  from  the  dilem- 
mas in  which  it  is  involved  at  those 
moments  at  which  the  impelling  force 
loses  its  power  over  the  crank,  and  it 
will  equalize  the  effects  of  the  varying 
leverage  by  which  the  first  mover  acts 
on  the  crank. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
use  of  a  fiy  occmrs  in  the  engine  con- 
structed by  Mr.Vauloue,  for  dnving  the 
piles  of  Westminster  bndge.  In  this 
machine,  a  heavy  mass  is  elevated  by 
horse-power  actii^  upon  it  throu^  the 
intervention  of  a  rope  and  wheel- work, 
and  when  it  has  reached  a  considerable 
height  it  is  disengaged,  and  permitted 
to  fall  upon  the  pile  which  is  to  be 
driven.  Now  the  moment  this  mass 
is  disengaged,  the  machine  having  no 
resistance,  and  the  horses  being  relieved 
from  the  weight  they  before  encounter- 
ed, would  immediately  fiall  forward. 
This  is  prevented  by  connecting  the 
wheel-work  with  a  heavy  fly,  the  iner- 
tia of  which  opposes  the  strength  of  the 
animals  when  they  are  suddenly  relieved 
from  the  weight  of  the  elevated  mass. 

The  advantages  of  a  fly-wheel  are 
sensibly  perceptible  when  a  man  acts 
upon  a  toinch  {fig,  34).  In  this  case  the 
action  of  the  power  is  very  unequal :  its 
effect  is  greatest  when  he  pulls  upwards 
from  the  height  of  his  knee,  and  least 
when,  the  Imndle  being  in  a  vertical 
position,  he  thrusts  from  him  in  an 
horizontal  direction.  The  force  is  in- 
creased when,  pressing  the  handle  down- 
wards, he  is  assisted  by  his  own  weight. 
If  a  fly  be  placed  upon  the  axis  of  the 
winch,  all  these  unequal  effects  run  into 
one  anotlier,  and  the  force  becomes  uni- 
form. 

Besides  the  use  of  a  fly,  in  regulating 


the  action  of  machinery,  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  or  col- 
lecting together  successive  ex^ipns  of 
a  power,  so  as  to  produce  a  much  more 
fordble  effect  by  tiieir  asgr^tion  than 
could  possibly  be  done  by  tne  s^arate 
and  successive  actions.  In  this  respect 
a  fly-wheel  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
condensed  air  (Treatise  I.  56).  If  a 
small  force  be  repeatedly  awlied  in 
giving  rotation  to  a  fly-wheel,  and  be 
continued  until  the  wheel  has  acquired 
a  veiy  consideratfle  velocity,  such  a 
quantity  of  force  will  be  at  length  ac- 
cumulated in  its  cnrcumference  as  to 
overcome  resistance  and  produce  ef-* 
fects  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  im- 
mediate action  of  the  original  force. 
Thus  it  would  be  very  easy  in  a  few 
seconds,  by  the  mere  action  of  a  man's 
arm,  to  give  to  the  circumference  of  a 
fly- wheel  a  force  which  would  give  an 
impulse  to  a  musket  ball  equal  to  that 
which  it  receives  from  a  fuu  charge  of 
powder. 

The  same  principle  explains  the  force 
with  which  a  stone  may  be  projected 
from  a  sling.  The  thong  is  swung 
several  times  round  by  the  force  of  the 
arm,  until  a  considerable  portion  of 
force  is  accumulated,  and  then  it  is 
projected  with  all  the  collected  force. 

If  a  heavy  leaden  ball  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  strong  piece  of  cane  or 
whalebone,  it  may  easily  be  driven 
through  a  board :  by  takinff  the  end  of 
the  rod  remote  from  the  oall  in  the 
hand,  and  striking  the  board  a  smart 
blow  with  the  end  bearing  the  ball,  such 
a  velocity  ma^  easilv  be  given  to  the 
ball  as  will  dnve  it  throiu^  the  board. 

Much  of  the  efficacy  ofa  fly  depends 
on  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  the 
machinerjr.  If  it  be  used  as  a  regulator 
of  force,  it  should  be  placed  near  the 
prime  mover;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  used  as  a  magazine  of  power,  it 
should  be  nearer  to  the  working  point. 
No  general  rules  can,  however,  be  given 
for  its  exact  position. 

The  accumulating  power  of  the  fly 
has  led  some  persons  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  it  adds  force  to  the  ma- 
chme,  besides  what  is  received  from  the 
first  mover.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is 
very  plain,  from  considering  the  perfect 
inactivity  of  matter,  and  its  incapability 
of  possessing  any  force  that  it  has  not 
received  from  some  effective  a^ent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fly  never  retains  all  the 
force  communicated  to  it  by  the  first 
mover,  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
b2 
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the  elFects  of  friction  rob  it  of  A  certain 
part  of  this  force. 

A  fly-wheel  is  not  the  only  regulator 
of  force,  and,  even  in  cases  v/here  it  is 
used,  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  have 
recourse  also  to  other  contrivances.  In 
manufactures  it  generally  happens  that 
there  is  one  c^ain  and  determinate 
vdociW  with  which  the  machinery 
should  be  moved,  and  which,  if  in- 
creased or  diminished,  would  render  the 
machine  unfit  to  perform  the  work  it  is 
designed  to  execute.  The  application  of 
a  perfectly-uniform  x)ower,  aided  by  a 
fly,  will  not  effect  this.  For  suppose, 
as  very  frequently  happens,  the  resist- 
ance is  changed  by  some  of  the  ma- 
cl]^es,  which  are  worked,  being  thrown 
out  of  gear  or  an  increased  number  put 
on,  the  moving  power  having  the  re- 
sistance thus  mminished  or  increased, 
will  impart  a  greater  or  a  less  velocity 
to  &e  machinery,  and  all  the  fly-wheel 
can  do  in  this  case  is  to  maintain  the 
velocity  uniform  after  it  has  been  so  in- 
creasea  or  diminished. 

To  maintain  an  uniform  velocity  with 
a  varying  resistance,  one  of  the  most 
beautiM  contrivances  ever  used  is  the 
goventor,  an  instrument  used  in  mill- 
work,  but  the  ap{>lica1ion  of  which  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  steam-engine, 
when  that  machine  is  applied  to  manu- 
facturine;  purposes,  llie  principle  on 
which  me  efficacy  of  this  instrument 
depends,  is  easily  explained. 


Let  A  B  be  a  vertical  axis,  which  is 
to  revolve  by  the  bevelled  wheel  A, 


acted  on  by  the  other  parts  of  the  ma 
chinery,  and  so  that  it  always  revolves 
with  a  velocity  proportional  to  that  of 
the  fly-wheel.  Two  neavy  balls  C  C  are 
attached  to  metal  rods,  which  work  on 
a  pivot  at  B,  so  that  they  are  capable 
of  receding  from  the'  axis  A  B.  As 
they  recede  from  the  axis,  the  joints 
D  ty  recede  from  one  another,  and  the 
joint  E  is  drawn  down.  This  joint  £  is 
connected  with  the  end  of  a  fever  or  a 
system  of  levers,  the  action  of  which 
we  shall  presently  explain. 

Now,  by  the  revolution  of  the  spindle 
or  axis  A  B,  the  baJls  C  C  acqmre  an 
obvious  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the 
axis,  and  this  tendency  is  resisted  by 
their  weight,  so  that,  when  the  instru- 
ment is  revolving  with  a  certain  velo- 
city, the  balls  will  remain  suspended. 
The  property,  from  which  this  appa- 
ratus derives  its  whole  efiicacy,  is,  that 
at  whatever  distance  or  in  whatever  po- 
sition the  balls  remain  suspended,  and 
neither  move  to  or  from  the  axis,  the 
spindle  A  B  must  be  revolving  with  the 
same  velocity.  A  greater  velocity  would 
cause  the  balls  to  fly  farther  off,  and  a 
lesser  velocity  would  cause  them  to  fall 
towards  the  axis'*. 

If  the  action  of  the  levers  with  which 
the  joint  £  is  connected,  be  directed 
upon  the  flrst  mover,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  its  enei^  is  diminished  when  £  is 
depressed,  and  increased  when  £  is 
elevated,  it  is  plain  that  the  uniformity 
of  velocity  which  is  sought  may  be 
obtained.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
levers  on  which  £  works  communicate 
with  a  valve  which  admits  steam  to  the 
piston  of  a  steam-engine  to  which  this 
governor  is  applied ;  and  suppose  that, 
when  £  is  raised,  and  the  balls  C  C 
rest  in  their  seats,  the  valve  is  fully 
open,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  flow  in 
a  frill  stream  to  the  piston ;  but  that 
according  as  £  is  depressed  tlae  levers 
gradually  dose  the  valve,  so  as  to  admit 
Sie  steam  in  a  constantly  diminished 
quantity.  Now,  suppose  tnat  the  engine 
has  been  working  twenty  printing- 
presses,  and  that  the  action  of  ten  of 
them  is  suddenly  suspended.  The 
engine  thus  loses  half  its  load,  and 
would,  if  the  same  power  of  steam  con- 
tinued to  be  admitted,  move  with  about 
twice  its  former  velocity.  But  the  mo 
ment  an  increased  velocity  is  perceived 

*  This  is  strictljr  trne  onlr  wlieo  th«  ruig«  of  Uie 
balls  is  small  compared  vrith  the  length  o(  (he  nxU 
to  which  they  are  attached,  which,  however,  is  al* 
wajrs  the  ease  in  praetice. 
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in  the  machine,  the  balls  C  C'  recede 
from  the  axis,  ^w  down  the  joint  £, 
partially  cliose  the  valve,  and  check  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  The 
impelling  power  is  thus  diminished ; 
and  if  it  be  diminished  in  exactly  the 
same  degree  as  the  load,  the  machine 
will  move  with  its  former  velocity ;  but 
if  it  should,  at  first,  be  more  diminished, 
the  velocity  will  be  less  than  its  former 
velocity,  and  the  balls  will  again  move 
towards  the  axis  and  open  the  valve, 
and  will,  at  length,  settle  into  that  posi- 
tion in  which  the  steam  admitted  to  the 
cylinder  is  exactljr  proportioned  to  the 
load  on  the  machine ;  and  the  proper 
velocity  will  thus  be  restored. 

By  this  exquisite  contrivance,  there- 
fore, however  the  load  or  resistance 
may  from  time  to  time  be  varied,  the 
veloci^  will  be  constantly  the  same,  the 
impellmg  power  being  varied  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  resistance. 

There  are  various  other  contrivances 
for  regulating  the  motion  of  machinery, 
amongst  which  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
may  be  mentioned.  Our  limits  preclude 
us  from  prosecuting  this  interesting 
subject  further  in  this  place.  We  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  second  volume  of 
Dr.  Brewster's  edition  of  Ferguson's 
Mechanics  for  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  subject ;  as  also  to  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Mecha- 
nics, article  *'  Scapembnts." 

Chapter  XIII, — On  Mechanical  Con- 
trivances/or Modifying  Motion, 

(104.)  We  have  frequently  stated,  that 
one  of  the  ^at  ends  to  be  attained  by 
machinery  is  the  change,  or  modifica- 
tion of  motion.  Our  unpelling  power 
may  be  rectilinear  when  a  circular  mo- 
tion may  be  required  in  the  working 
point,  or  the  impelling  power  may  be  al- 
ternate, or  reciprocatmg,  when  the  force 
required  at  the  working  point  is  continu- 
ous. In  a  word,  the  motion  of  the  im- 
pelling power  may  be  of  any  one  species, 
and  that  required  at  the  working  point 
may  be  of  any  other  species.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  veiy  important  problem  to  assign 
the  nature  of  the  machinery  which 
should  be  interposed  between  a  given 
impelling  power  and  the  working  point, 
so  as  to  produce  at  that  point  the  eifect 
required. 

This  problem,  in  its  most  general 
form,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  solve ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  enumerate  all  the  dif- 


.ferent  motions  which  the  impeUing 
power  may  have,  nor  the  vanoua 
motions  wnich  these  may  be  required 
to  produce  at  the  working  point.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  motions 
which  we  mefet  with  in  the  use  of  machi- 
nery may  be  resolved  into  rectilinear 
and  circular^  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
points  of  the  moving  part  describe  pa* 
rallel  straight  lines,  or  one  in  which 
they  move  in  circles  round  a  common 
centre  or  axis.  These,  again,  may  be 
divided  into  continued  bxiS  alternate,  or 
reciprocating.  That  is,  the  point  which 
moves  in  a  straight  line  may  move  con- 
tinually in  the  same  direction,  or  it  may 
move  backwards  and  forwa^s,  or  up- 
wards and  downwards,  its  range  being 
limited  by  two  points  on  the  straight 
line  in  which  it  move's.  Again,  if  the 
point  move  in  a  circle,  it  may  move 
constantly  round  the  centre  in  the  same 
direction  with  a  continued  rotatory  mo- 
tion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  only 
move  over  an  arc  of  the  circle  in  one 
direction,  and  then  return  through  that 
arc  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on 
alternately,  naving  a  vibrating  or  reci- 
procating motion  m  the  circular  arc. 

The  motions  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider may  then  be  resolved  into  the  four 
following : — 

1.  Continued  rectilinear  motion. 

2.  Recipibcating  rectilinear  motion. 

3.  Contmued  circular  motion. 

4.  Reciprocating  circular  motion. 
We  shall  devote  the  present  chapter  to 
explain  some  of  the  contrivances  by 
which  each  of  these  may  be  modified 
or  converted  one  into  another. 

(105.)  To  convert  continued  rectilinear 
motion  in  any  one  direction  into  con- 
tinued rectilinear  motion  in  any  other 
direction. 

If  the  directions  of  the  two  motions 
be  in  the  same  plane,  this  may  evidently 
be  effected  by  a  fixed  pulley.  But  if 
the  directions  De  in  different  planes,  two 
fixed  pulleys  will  be  requisite,  one  being 
in  the  plane  of  the  direction  of  one  mo- 
tion, and  the  other  in  the  plane  of  the 
direction  of  the  other  motion. 

In  Jig.  91,  a  contrivance  is  repre- 
sented, oy  which  a  rectilinear  motion  in 
one  direction  is  made  to  produce  a  rec- 
tilinear motion  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.  The  inclined 
plane  or  wedge  A  B,  is  moved  under 
C  D,  which  is  connected  hy  guide*  with 
the  pillars  of  the  frame.  It  is  evident, 
that    as  A  B  advances  firom  A  to- 
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vwds  B,  0  D  rises  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion. 

Kg.  91. 

XT. rn 
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The  \iv'ind  acting  on  the  sails  of  a 
«hip  in  one  direction  gives  the  vessel  a 
rectilinear  motion  in  another  direction. 

(1 06.)  To  convert  continued  rectilinear 
motion  into  reciprocating  rectilinear 
motion. 

Let  A  B  be  a  chain  furnished  with 
wipers  m,  n,  o.  Let  B  be  a  frame 
loaded  with  weights  and  furnished  with 
a  wheel  C»  and  let  the  frame  be  so  fixed 


with  a  wheel  on  which  similar  teeth  are 
raised,  the  continued  rectiltnear  motion 
of  the  rack  will  produee  continued  cir 
cular  motion  in  the  wheel,  and  vice  vertd. 

A  strap,  or  belt,  passinj^  round  a 
wheel,  and  turning  it  by  its  fnction  with 
the  surface  or  groove  in  which  it  works, 
will  attain  the  same  end  where  the  re- 
sistance is  not  venr  ^eat  An  endless 
strap  may  be  usea,  m  which  case  two 
wheels  will  be  necessary. 

But  in  cases  where  much  resistance 
is  to  be  overcome,  the  friction  of  the 
strap  with  the  surface  of  the  wheel  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  transmit  the  force. 
In  this  case,  however,  a  chain  and  rag- 
wheel  may  be  used.  The  chain  some- 
times lays  hold  of  pins  or  hooks  in  the 
wheel,  as  represented  in  fig.  93,  and 


Fi^.99. 
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that  it  is  iifcapable  of  any  but  a  verti- 
cal motion.  As  the  chain  is  moved 
continually  in  the  direction  A  B,  the 
wheel  C  running  up  the  surfaces  of  the 
wipers  will  be  elevated,  and  when  it 
uasses  the  point  of  each  wiper  it  will 
rail  into  the  space  between  that  and  the 
succeeding  one,  and  thus  the  frame  B 
will  acquure  a  rectilinear  motion  up- 
wards and  downwards. 

(107.)  To  convert  a  continued  rectili- 
near motion  into  a  continued  circular, 
or  vice  versd. 

There  are  various  methods  of  effect- 
ing this.  The  wheel  and  axle  is  an 
obvious  instance  where  the  continued 
rotation  of  the  power  produces  the  con- 
tinued rectilinear  ascent  of  the  weight, 
or  if  the  weight  be  permitted  to  descend, 
its  continu€3  rectilinear  descent  will 
give  a  continued  rotation  to  the  wheel. 

This  may  also  be  effected  by  a  toothed 
wheel  working  in  a  rack.  A  rack  is  a 
'straight  bar  on  which  teelh  are  raised. 
If  guch  a  bar  be  placed  in  connexion 


sometimes    cames  jrig,  94 

pins  upon  it,  which 
enter  notches  in 
the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  as  in 
fig^  94. 

A  common  screw 
offers  an  instance 
of  the  conversion  o» 
continued  circular 
motion  into  conti- 
nued rectilinear. — 
The  power  applied  to  the  head  of  the 
screw  moves  with  continued  circular 
motion,  and  the  screw  itself  advances 
with  continued  rectilinear  motion. 

The  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat 
and  an  undershot  water-wheel  are  ex- 
amples of  a  continued  rectilinear  motion 
produced  by  a  continued  circular,  and 
of  a  continued  circular  produced  by  a 
continued  rectilinear. 

An  overshot  or  breast-wheel  is  an 
instance  of  continued  rectilinear  motion 
producing  continued  circular ;  also  the 
wind,  acting  on  the  arms  of  a  windmill, 
is  another  example  of  the  same  effect. 

The  screw  of  Ai-chimedes  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  continued  circular  motion 
producing  a  continued  rectilinear  oa«. 
(See  Hydraulia,  chap.  iL) 
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BArker*sini]l  isat«maricable  instance 
of  a  continued  rectilinear  motion  pro- 
ducing a  continued  circular  one. 

(1«8.)  To  convert  a  continued  recti- 
linear  motion  into  a  reciprocatitig  cir- 
cular  motion,  or  vice  versd. 


Pig.dS. 


One  method  of  ef- 
fecting this  is  by  a 
rackMN,  (/^.  95.) 
in  the  teeth  of  which 
the  end  B  of  a  lever 
A  B  works.  As  the 
rack  M  N  descends, 
the  end  of  the  lever 
falls  from  one  tooth 
to  another,  and  the  end  A  moves  al- 
ternately up  and  down  in  a  small  circu- 
lar arc. 

A  method  of  producing  either  a  reci* 
procating  circular  motion  from  a  con* 
tinned  rectilinear  motion,  or  a  conti 
nued  rectilinear  from  a  reciprocating 
circular  motion,  is  represented  in 
96.    ABCD  is  a  double  rack. 

Fig.  9 


same  reciprocating  circular  motion  con- 
tinues to  be  produced  in  the  wheel. 

The  motion  maybe  continued  with- 
out limit  by  using  two  chains,  bearing 
teeth  at  intervals,  working  on  two  pair 
of  rag-wheels. 

The  lever  of  La  Garousse  is  a  con- 
trivance by  which  a  reciprocating  cir- 
cular motion  produces  a  continued  rec- 
tilinear one.  M  N  (Jig,  97.)  is  a  fixed 
Fig.  9T. 


nished  with  teeth  at  intervals,  the  parts 
of  A  B,  which  bear  teeth,  being  opposite 
to  those  parts  of  CD  which  are  free 
from  them ;  ab  cd  is  a  wheel  bearing 
teeth,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
rack.  Suppose  the  rack  in  its  highest 
position,  and  the  first  tooth  ^  of  the 
wheel  engaged  with  the  lowest  tooth  on 
the  rack  CD.  As  the  rack  descends, 
the  teeth  6  a  are  successively  engaged 
with  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
rack,  and  the  wheel  revolves  until  the 
last  tootli  a  is  passed  by  the  last  tooth 
of  the  first  set  on  the  rack  C  D.  At 
this  moment  the  lowest  tooth  d  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wheel  is  seized  by  tlie 
lowest  tooth  of  the  first  scA  on  the  rack 
AB;  and  after  this,  the  teeth  dc  are 
successively  engaged  by  those  of  the 
rack,  and  the  whed  is  turned  in  the  di- 
rection contrary  to  its  former  motion. 
As  the  rack  continues  to  descend,  the 


shaft,  in  which  a  centre  is  placed  at  C, 
on  which  the  lever  A  B  works.  F  G  is 
a  rack,  which  is  capable  of  being  raised 
in  the  vertical  direction.  This  is  effected 
by  two  bars  D  E,  D'  E',  placed  on  joints 
at  D,  D'.  When  the  extremity  A  de- 
scends, the  point  D'  rises,  and  the 
hook  E',  being  engaged  with  a  tooth  of 
the  rack,  draws  it  up.  The  hook  E  in 
this  process  falls  from  one  tooth  of  the 
rack  to  the  tooth  immediately  under  it. 
When  B  is  depressed,  and  D  rises,  the 
same  effects  take  place,  but  on  diflPer- 
ent  sides  of  the  rack. 

Thus,  the  reciprocating  circular  mo- 
tion of  the  lever  A  B  produces  a  conti- 
nued rectilinear  motion  in  the  rack  F  G. 
The  term  continued  rectilinear  motion 
here  means  rectilinear  motion  which  is 
always  in  the  same  direction;  for, 
strictly  speaking,  the  motion  is  not  con- 
tinued, since  it  is  intermitting, 

(109.)  To  convert  reciprocating  rec- 
tilinear motion,  in  one  direction  and 
with  one  velocity,  into  reciprocating 
rectilinear  motion  in  another  direction 
and  unth  another  velocity. 

If  the  velocities  of  the  two  motions 
were  equsd,  and  the  directions  in  the 
same  plane,  this  might  be  effected  by  a 
strap  passing  over  a  wheel,  the  part  of 
the  strap  on  one  side  of  the  wheel  being 
in  one  of  the  given  directions,  and  that 
on  the  other  side  in  the  other  given  di- 
rection.   If  friction  were  insufficient,  a 
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rag-wheel  andchftin  might  be  u^,  and 
if  the  directions  be  in  different  planes 
two  wheels  will  be  necessary. 

If,  however,  the  velocities  be  differ- 
ent, other  means  must  be  resorted  to. 
If  the  two  directions  be  in  the  same 
plane,  two  racks  may  be  worked  by  the 
sectors  of  two  wheels  moving  on  the 
same  axle,  the  magnitudes  of  the  sectors 
being  proportional  to  the  two  velocities. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in 
Jtg,  98.  If,  however,  the  two  directions 
Fig^  98. 


be  in  different  planes,  the  motion  must 
be  transmitted  from  the  one  rack  to  the 
other  by  the  aid  of  bevelled  wheels. 

Rag-wheels  and  chains  may  evidently 
be  used  in  these  cases  for  racks. 

(110.)  To  convert  a  reciprocating  rec- 
iilinear  motion  into  a  conttnued  circU' 
lor  motion,  and  vice  versA, 

The  methods  of  producing  these  ef- 
fects are  very  numerous.  A  continuous 
circular  motion  will  produce  a  recipro- 
cating rectilinear  one,  if  a  wheel  hav- 
ing wipers  on  its  circumference'  be 
placed  in  connection  with  a  vertical 
beam  or  stamper,  on  which  a  projecting 
shoulder  or  pin  is  raised,  by  which  the 
beam  is  lifted  by  each  wiper,  and  falls, 
when  disengaged  from  it,  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel:  it  is  then  lifted  by 
the  next  wiper,  and  so  on. 

Also,  if  a  vertical  beam  be  terminated 
in  a  rack  which  is  connected  with  a 
wheel  which  has  teeth  only  on  apart  of 
its  circumference.  While  the  toothed 
part  of  the  wheel  is  engaged  with  the 
rack,  the  beam  will  be  raised,  and  the 
moment  the  last  tooth  of  the  wheel 
passes  the  rack,  it  will  fall.  It  will  be 
again  raised  when  the  teeth  engage 
the  rack,  and  so  motion  is  continued. 

In  this  case,  the  motion  of  the  rack 
in  one  direction  is  produced  by  its 
weight,  or  that  of  the  beam,  or  stamper, 
with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  easy 
to  make  the  wheel  itself  produce  both 
motions  in  the  rack.    In/^.99  is  repre- 


sented a  doable  rack,  Fip*^» 
worked  by  a  wheel  par- 
tially furnished  .  with 
teeth.  *  As  the  wheel  Fis 
tiuned  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  its  teeth,  be- 
ing previously  disengaged 
from  those  of  the  rackfB 
D,  will  commence  to  work' 
in  those  of  A  C,  and 
wilL.  evidently  press  the 
rack  down.^  When  the 
la»t  tooth  of  the  wheel 
has  passed  the  rack  A  C, 
tiiis  downward  motion  will 
cease,  and  the  teeth  will 
become  engaged  with  those  of  the  rack 
B  D,  and  the  rack  vnll  accordingly  be 
raised ;  and  by  continuing  the  rotation 
of  the  wheel  P  in  the  same  direction, 
the  rack  will  be  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed. 

This  may  also  be  effected  by  a  simple 
method,  represented  in yy^.  100,  where 
M  N  is  a  beam  moving  in  guides  c  d 
and  ef:  a  6  is  a  bar  moving  on  joints, 
or  pivots,  at  a  and  6,  and  A  is  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  winch  A  H,  or  otherwise. 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  101. 


@ 


As  the  wheel  revolves,  the  bar  o  6  is 
evidently  alternately  pressed  upwards, 
and  drawn  downwards,  and  by  this  the 
beam  M  N  is  moved  alternately  up- 
wards and  downwards  between  the 
guides. 

In  Jig.  101  is  represented  a  method 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Jig.  99,  but 
each  rack  is  furnished  with  but  one 
tooth.  In  this  case  the  pins  or  teeth  of 
the  wheel  alternately  raise  and  depress 
the  rack,  in  the  same  manner  as  mjig. 
99. 

A  very  ingenious   contrivanjce,  for 
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producing  the*  same  effect,  is  repre- 
sented mfg.  ]02«  When  the  pinion 
102. 


P  has  worked  in  one  side  of  the  rack,  it 
acts  upon  the  teeth  in  the  semi-circular 
end,  by  which  it  gives  the  rack  a  slight 
lateral  motion,  which  is  permitted  by 
the  joints  a  b  and  c  d.  The  pinion  then 
engages  the  teeth  of  the  rack  on  the 
contrary  side,  and  moves  it  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction,  and  so  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. 
In  fig,  1 03  is  represented  a  contri- 


Fifj.  las. 
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vance  for  producing  an  alternate  rec- 
tilinear motion,  by  a  continued  circular. 
A  B  is  a  wheel  turned  by  a  winch  or 
otherwise,  and  bearing,  in  the  manner 
of  a  crown-wheel,  teeth,  the  form  of 
which  may  be  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  A  rod,  a  b,  plays 
in  guides  m  n,  and  has  one  end  bearing 
on  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  while  the 
other  end  presses  against  a  spring  «. 
As  the  wheel  is  turned,  the  rod  is 
forced  in  the  direction  o  6  by  the  teeth  ; 
and  as  it  passes  the  top  of  each  tooth, 
it  is  forced  back  in  the  direction  6  a  by 
the  spring.  Thus  the  rod  a  6  has  a  re- 
ciprocating rectilinear  motion.     This 


machine  has  been  applied  by  JIf.  Zureda 
for  pricking  holes  in  leather,  for  making 
cards,  and  has  also  been  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  fishing  nets. 

M.  Zureda  has  also  contrived  a  very 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  for  con- 
verting a  continued  circular  into  a  reci- 
procating rectilinear  motion.  A  cylinder 
rests  in  a  fixed  firame,  on  pivots,  and  is 
turned  by  a  winch,  or  otherwise,  round 
its  axis.  On  the  surface  of  this  cy- 
linder a  spiral  groove  is  cut,  similar  to  the 
thread  of  a  screw.  This  spiral  groove, 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
meets  another  similar  groove,  which 
traverses  the  cylinder  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  which  runs  into  the  first- 
mentioned  groove  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  cylinder.  A  pin  is  passed  throueh  a 
groove,  cut  through  and  throu^  a 
straight  beam,  which  is  placed  over 
the  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  its  len^^h. 
The  end  of  this  pm  falls  into  the  spiral 
groove  in  the  cyfmder.  As  the  cylinder 
IS  turned  round  its  axis,  the  pin  is 
moved  along  the  spiral  groove,  so  as  to 
be  urged  from  one  end  of  tlie  straight 
beam  to  the  other,  moving  in  the  groove 
cut  through  that  beam.  When  it  ar- 
rives at  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  it  passes 
from  the  spiral  groove,  in  which  it 
moved,  into  that  which  traverses  the 
cylinder  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
tne  pin  is  thus  moved  back  towards  the 
opposite  end  of  the  straight  beam,  and 
so  the  process  is  continued. 

Infig*  104,  a  very  simple  contrivance 
Fig,  104. 
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for  attaining  the  same  end  is  represent- 
ed. A  B  is  a  wheel  turned  by  a  winch 
H  or  otherwise ;  a  6  is  a  beam,  which 
moves  through  the  guides  m  n.  At- 
tached to  this  beam  is  a  cross-piece 
D  £,  having  a  ^oove  p  9  cut  m  it. 
This  groove  receives  a  pin  c,  which 
projects  from  the  wheel  A  B.  As  the 
wheel  revolves,  the  pin  c  moves  in  the 
groove  from  p  to  9  and  from  g  to  p  al- 
ternately, and  evidently  raises  and  de- 
presses the  beam  a  b  through  the  guides 
«i  «.  The  vertical  action  of  the  pin  c 
on  the  sides  of  the  groove  a  6  is  variable, 
and  ^ves  the  beam  a  6  an  unequable 
motion.  This  defect  maybe  removed 
1^  forming  the  sides  of  the  groove  into 
proper  curves,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
pin  may  be  rendered  perfectly  equable. 
Anotner  veiy  ingemous  contrivance  is 
lepresented  mfig.  105.  A  B  is  a  double 
Wig,  105. 


1^.106. 


w          n 

A  B  in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  C, 
and  will  return  along  the  same  diameter 
the  next  revolution :  this  may  be  proved 
as  follows : — 
Let  Cyflg.  107,  be  the  centre  of  the 

Fig,  107. 


rack,  with  circular  ends  fixed  to  abeam, 
capable  of  moving  in  the  direction  of 
its  length.  This  rack  is  driven  by  a 
pinion  1*,  which  moves  in  a  groove  m  n 
cut  in  the  cross-piece.  When  the 
pinion  has  moved  the  rack  and  beam 
until  it  comes  to  the  end  B,  the  project- 
ing piece  a  meets  the  spring  «,  and  the 
rack  is  pressed  against  tne  pmion.  The 
pinion,  then  worlang  in  the  circular  end 
of  the  rack,  will  fie  forced  down  the 
groove  m  n  until  it  works  in  the  lower 
side  of  the  rack,  and  moves  the  beam 
back  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  in 
this  way  the  motion  is  continued. 

Another  elegant  contrivance  is  repre- 
sented vafig,  106,  where  A  B  is  a  wheel 
having  teetn  in  the  inner  part  of  its  rim. 
This  wheel  is  fixed  so  as  not  to  revolve ; 
C  is  a  wheel  of  half  the  diameter  of  the 
former,  and  having  teeth  on  its  outer 
edge,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  the 
fixed  wheel.  As  the  wheel  C  is  turned 
on  its  axis,  it  traverses  the  inner 
circumference  of  the  wheel  A  B,  the 
centre  C  describing  a  circle  round  the 
centre  of  the  fixed  wheel.  Now  it  may 
be  proved  geometrically,  that  any  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  C 
will  move  along  a  diameter  of  the  wheel 


fixed  wheel,  and  let  A  C  be  the  initial 
position  of  tiie  revolving  one.  Let  the 
revolving  wheel  roll  over  the  arc  A  B, 
so  as  to  assume  the  position  C  B.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  an  arc  of  the  lesser 
circle,  which  is  equal  to  A  B,  has  rolled 
over  A  B.  But  by  the  established 
principles  of  geometry,  an  arc  of  the 
lesser  circle,  equal  to  the  arc  A  B,  sub- 
tends at  its  centre  an  angle  which  bears 
to  the  an^le  A  C  B  the  same  proportion 
as  the  diameter  of  the  greater  circle 
bears  to  that  of  the  lesser,  that  is,  two 
to  one.  Hence,  the  arc  of  the  lesser 
circle,  which  has  rolled  over  A  B,  sub- 
tends at  the  centre  of  the  lesser  circle 
an  angle  e()ual  to  twice  the  angle  ACB. 
To  the  point  where  the  lesser  circle  in 
the  position  A  B  intersects  C  A,  draw 
the  Ime  B  E,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
lesser  circle  draw  D  E.  The  angle 
B  D  E  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  B  C 
A*,  and  therefore  the  arc  B  £  of  the 
lesser  circle  is  equal  to  the  arc  B  A  of 
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the  greater  circle.  Herioe,  the  arc  B  £ 
is  that  which  has  rolled  over  B  A,  and 
£  is  the  point  of  the  lesser  circle,  which 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  motion  was  at 
A,  and  it  is  now  found  on  the  line  A  B. 
In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved 
that  this  point  is  found  on  the  diameter 
A,  F  in  every  position  of  the  lesser 
circle.  When  the  lesser  circle  has  rolled 
over  a  quadrant  of  the  greater,  the 
point  is  found  at  the  centre  Cf ;  and  when 
it  has  rolled  over  a  semicircle,  it  is  found 
at  the  other  extremity,  F,  of  the  diameter. 
While  the  lesser  rolls  over  the  other 
semicircle,  the  point  returns  along  the 
diameter  F  A  to  A.  Thus  the  point 
alternately  moves  from  A  to  F,  and  from 
FtoA. 

A  very  simple  and  obvious  contri- 
vance for  producing  a  reciprocating 
rectilinear  motion  by  a  continued  circu- 
lar one,  is  by  a  crank  wrought  by  a 
winch.  A  rope  attached  to  the  crank, 
and  passed  over  a  fixed  pulley,  from 
which  a  weight  is  suspend«i,  wfll  attain 
the  desired  end.  As  the  crank  revolves, 
the  weight  will  evidently  ascend  and  de- 
scend in  a  straight  line. 

If  a  connectmg  rod  be  carried  from 
the  crank  and  connected  hj  a  joint  with 
a  straight  bar  or  beam,  wmch  moves  in 
guides,  this  bar  will  receive  a  recipro- 
cating rectilinear  motion.  In  this  way 
the  piston  of  any  species  of  pump  may 
be  wrought  by  a  continued  circular  mo- 
tion. Such  a  contrivance  as  this  is 
used  in  the  apparatus  for  condensing 
gas,  in  the  portable  gas  manufacture. 

The  common  apparatus,  called  an 
eccentric,  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
similar  effect.  This  contrivance  con- 
sists of  a  circular  metallic  ring,  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  perfectly 
smooth.  This  ring  is  connected  by  a 
shaft  and  a  joint,  with  a  straight  rod  or 
beam  moving  in  guides.  Within  the 
ring  is  fitted  a  circular  metallic  plate, 
capable  of  turning  freely  within  the 
ring,  the  surfaces  in  contact  being;  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  lubricated  with  oil 
or  grease.  This  circular  plate  revolves, 
but  not  on  its  centre.  It  turns,  in  fact, 
on  an  axis  at  some  distance  from  its 
centre,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the 
ring  within  which  it  turns  is  moved 
alternately  in  opposite  directions,  and 
through  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  dis- 
tance of  the  axis  from  the  common 
centre  of  the  ring,  or  circular  plate. 
This  communicates,  through  the  shaft 
and  joint,  an  alternate  rectilinear  motion 
to  the  rod  which  works  in  the  guides. 


(111.)  7b  convert areciproeaHng rec^ 
tilinear  motion  into  a  rectprocating  cir- 
culaT  one,  or  vice  versB, 

This  is  one  o$  the  most  usefhl  and 
important  changes  of  motion  which  can 
be  effected  by  machinery,  and  merits 
the  greatest  attention. 

A  beam,  having  an  arched  head  at 
one  end,  bearing  teeth,  which  work  in  a 
rack,  the  opposite  end  being  moved  al- 
tematdy  in  a  circular  arc,  will  move 
the  rack  alternately  in  a  straight  line. 

Also,  if  a  weight  be  suspended  by  a 
chain  which  hangs  on  the  arched  head 
of  a  beam,  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
being  alternately  moved  in  a  circular 
arch,  the  weight  will  alternately  ascend 
and  descend  in  a  vertical  straight  line. 

An  example  of  this  will  be  observed 
in  the  atmospheric  steam-engine,  and 
of  the  former  contrivance  in  the  earlier 
double-acting  steam-engines  of  Watt. 

A  very  neat  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  change  is  represented  in  Jfg, 
108.    A  B  is  a  lever  turning  on  the 


centre  C.  D  E  F  is  a  half-whed,  to 
which,  at  the  extremities,  D  F,  a  rope 
or  strap  is  attached,  and  is  passed,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  round  the 
wheels  or  sheaves  MN.  A  reciproca- 
ting circular  motion,  in  the  ends  A  B 
of  the  lever,  will  produce  a  reciproca- 
ting rectilinear  motion  in  any  point  L, 
on  or  connected  with  the  rope,  and  vice 
versd, 

A  common  bow  used  by  watchma- 
kers and  other  artists  for  drilling  holes, 
is  another  example  of  this.  The  bow- 
string is  rolled  once  round  a  small  sheaf 
or  wheel  carrying  the  piercer,  and  an 
alternate  rectilinear  motion  in  the  bow 
produces  an  alternate  circular  motion 
m  the  wheel. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
method  of  converting  an  alternate  rec- 
tilinear motion  into  an  alternate  circu- 
lar one,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  parallel  motion,  and  invented  by 
Watt  for  his  double-acting  steam-engine. 

In  this  machine  the  puton  ii  wged 
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upwards  and  downwards,  in  a  very  exact 
straight  line,  and  any  force  which  de- 
flects it  from  this  straight  line  will  injure 
or  destroy  the  operation  of  the  macmne. 
The  end  of  the  beam,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  which  the  piston-rod  is  to  be  con- 
nected, moves  alternately  in  a  circular 
arc.  It  became  then  a  difficult  problem 
to  connect  these  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  perfectly  smooth  motion,  and  free 
from  strain,  should  be  imparted  from 
tiie  one  to  the  otlier  In  me  first  in- 
stance, Watt  placed  a  rack  on  the  end 
of  the  piston-rod,  which  worked  in  teeth 
raised  upon  the  circular  head  of  the 
beam,  it  was  found,  however,  that  this 
^2Lve  an  uneven  jolting  motion,  and  was 
liable  to  rapid  wear.  He  soon  substi- 
tuted for  it  his  parallel  motion. 

The  beam  turns  on  the  centre  C,  and 
its  end  B  moves  alternately  in  a  circu- 
lar arc,  of  which  C  is  tlie  centre  ;  a  rod 
F  E  plays  on  fixed  centre  F,  and  the 
end  £  moves  in  a  circular  arc,  with  that 
point  F  as  centre.  The  end  E  of  the 
rod  F  E  is  connected  with  a  point  D  on 
the  arm  B  C  by  a  rod  which  moves  on 
joints  at  D  and  £.  In  this  arrange- 
ment it  will  be  observed,  that  the  points 
0/ 


D  andE  each  move  alternately  in  cir- 
cular arcs.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
middle  point  G  of  the  bar  D  E  moves 
alternately  upwards  and  downwards  in 
a  straight  line,  and,  therefore,  a  piston 
rod  attached  to  the  point  G  will  be 
moved  upwards  and  downwards  in  a 
straight  line*. 

Jointed  at  E  is  another  rod,  A  E, 
equal  to  B  D,  and  another,  AB,  equal  to 
D  E,  jointed  at  A  and  B.  The  figure 
A  B  D  E  is  evidently  a  parallelogram, 
and  the  point  A  moves  in  a  hne  similar 
and  parallel  to  that  described  by  G,  but 

*  Strictly  speaking;,  the  path  of  the  point  G  in  not 
a  straight  line,  bat  is  a  curve  of  a  hij^h  order.  That 
part  cf  the  curve,  however,  which  is  included  within 
the  ran^  of  the  piston-rod  lies  at  equal  distances  on 
each  side  of  a  point  of  inflection.  The  radios  ot 
cnrvatnre  is,  therefore,  infinite,  and  the  carr* 
dUfert  imperoeptiblj  from  a  straight  line. 


longer  than  ]t»  inihe  proportion  of  B  C 

to  DC. 

It  is  usual,  in  the  steam-engine,  to 
attach  the  great  piston  of  the  cylinder 
to  the  point  A,  and  the  piston  of  the 
air-pump  to  the  point  G. 

Tne  most  common  proportion  of  the 
aeveial  rods  forming  the  parallel  motion 
is  as  follows :  D  is  at  the  middle  point 
of  B  C ;  FE  is  equal  to  D  C,  or  half  of 
B  C.  Great  latitude  is  allowed  in  the 
len^h  of  DE.  There  are,  however, 
various  proportions  which  may  be  given 
to  these  rods,  and  for  which  we  refer  to 
works  on  the  Steam-engine. 

Another  contrivance  for  this  pur]|>ose 
is  represented  in  Jig.  110.  A  B  is  a 
wheel  capable  of  moving  round  an  axis 
or  spindle,  and  also  capable  of  movmg 

Fig,  no. 


longitudinally  on  it.  A  rope  js  attached 
to  A,  and  passing  through  a  hole  at  the 
top,C,of  the  spinSe,  or  axis,it  is  fastened 
at  B,  the  opposite  end  of  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel  which  passes  through  A. 
By  turning  the  wheel,  the  rope  is 
twisted  round  the  spindle,  and  the  wheel 
drawn  up  towards  C;  and  as  the  rope  is 
again  untwisted,  the  wheel  descends  to 
its  former  position.  Or,  if  the  w&ed 
be  incapable  of  a  longitudinal  motion, 
but  the  spindle  CD  be  capable  of 
moving  longitudinally  through  it,  a  si- 
milar effect  will  be  produced.  This  ap« 
paratus  may  be  used  for  drilling  or 
boring  with  the  point  D. 


F^.IU 
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Another  contrivance  for  the  same 
purpose  is  eidiibited  in  Jig,  111.  A  B  is 
a  l^ver  working  on  the  centre  C.  B  D 
iS  jointed  at  B  to  the  extremibr  of  this 
lever,  and  at  D  to  a  beam  a  o,  which 
moves  in  guides  mn.  It  is  evident  that 
a  reciprocating  circular  motion  at  A  will 
produce  a  reciprocating  rectilinear  mo- 
tion in  the  beam  a  b,  and  vice  vertd. 

(112.)  To  convert  a  continued  circu- 
or  motion  into  another  continued  cir- 
^mlar  motion. 

In  amotion  of  contmued  rotation,  two 
things  are  to  be  considered;  the  axis 
round  which  the  rotation  is  made,  and 
the  velocity,  or  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions performed  in  a  given  time. 

If,  by  a  rotation  round  one  axis,  it  be 
required  to  produce  a  rotation  round 
another  axis  parallel  to  it,  the  problem 
may  be  solved  thus :  place  two  wheels 
on  the  two  axes,  so  that  they  shall  be  in 
the  same  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
given  axes.  Let  these  wheSs  act  one 
upon  the  other  either  by  tlie  friction  of 
their  edges  or  by  a  strap,  or  chain,  or, 
finally,  by  teeth.  If  they  act  either  by 
friction  or  by  teeth,  the  rotation  round 
the  two  axes  will  be  made  in  contrary 
directions ;  but  if  they  act  hj  a  strap  or 
chain,  the  rotation  will  be  m  the  same 
direction  if  the  strap  be  crossed;  but 
otherwise  4n  opposite  directions. 

The  rotation  may  be  produced  in  the 
same  ctirection  when  the  wheels  act  by 
teeth,  or  friction,  by  interposing  a  third 
wheel  between  those  which  are  placed 
upon  the  given  axes.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  a  strap,  in  cases 
where  the  two  axes  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  one  from  the  other ;  as  it 
does  not  render  the  multiplication  of 
wheels  necessary. 

In  cases  where  the  resistance  is  too 
great  for  the  use  of  a  strap,  rotation 
may  be  transmitted  to  a  number  of  pa- 
rallel shafts  by  means  of  beveUed 
wheels  on  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to 
them.  This  method  of  giving  rotation 
to  several  parallel  shafts  is  represented 
mjig.  112. 


Fig.Ui 


When  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  shaft  from 


which  it  is  received,  the  wheels  by 
which  it  is  transmitted,  whether  by 
fHction,  straps,  or  teeth,  are  to  be  of 
equal  diameters  ;  and  in  whatever  pro- 
portion the  velocity  is  to  be  increased 
or  diminished,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
must  be  diminished  or  increased  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  the 
shafts  through  which  the  rotation  is 
transmitted  are  parallel.  Suppose  they 
are  not  parallel,  but  their  directions  in- 
tersect ;  the  rotation  may  then  be  trans- 
mitted by  bevelled  wheels  placed  upon 
the  shafts,  as  represented  iny^.  47  (70.) ; 
and  if  the  velocity  of  rotation  be  re- 
quired to  be  changed,  the  cones,  from 
which  the  bevelled  wheels  are  formed, 
must  have  different  angles,  as  explained 
in  (70.) 

If  the  shafts  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance one  from  the  other,  the  bevelled 
wheels  placed  upon  them  cannot  con- 
veniently act  one  upon  the  other  imme- 
diately. In  this  case  a  third  shaft  must 
be  used,  bearing  two  bevelled  wheels,  as 
represented  in/ig.  113,  through  which 
the  motion  is  transmitted. 


Fig.  118. 


This  method  of  connecting  the  shafts 
by  a  third  shaft  will  also  serve  when  the 
two  given  shafts  are  not  in  the  same 
plane. 

V\  hen  the  shafts,  between  which  the 
motion  is  to  be  transmitted,  are  at 
right  angles,  two  bevelled  wheels,  such 
as  are  represented  in  Jig,  47,  are  most 
frequentiy  used.  A  crown  and  spur 
wheel  would,  however,  serve  tiie  same 
purpose,  and  are  sometimes  resorted 
to.  This  arrangement  is  represented  in 
fg,  114. 

Rotation  round  an  axis  may  be  trans« 
ferred  to  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  it  by 
means  of  a  perpetual  screw  working  in 
a  toothed  wheel,  as  represented  in  Jig, 
86.  In  this  figure  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
is  represented  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  same  effect  will 
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be  produoed  at  whatever  angle  it  is  in*^ 
clin^  to  the  horizon,  provided  it  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  screw. 

Fig,  114. 


Frigr.  116. 


Hookers  univendl  joint  is  a  very  sim- 
pie  and  effectual  method  of  transferring 
rotation  from  one  axis  to  anotRer. 

The  single  universal  joint  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  115.    A  and  B  are  the 


Fi^r.  115, 


shafts,  between  which  the  rotation  is 
transmitted;  CD,  £F  is  a  cross  of 
mctai,  the  ends  of  which  turn  freely  in 
bushes  placed  in  the  extremities  of  two 
diameters  in  which  the  shafts  terminate. 

From  considering  this  arrangement,  it 
is  evident  that,  wnen  the  shaft  A  is 
turned  round,  the  shaft  B  will  receive 
a  similar  motion.  If,  however,  the 
angle  under  the  shafb  A  and  B  be  less 
than  140%  this  will  fail  to  act. 

In  this  case,  the  double  universal 
joint  must  be  resorted  to.  This  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  116.  There  are  here 
two  crosses,  the  extremities  of  which 
move  on  pivots,  like  the  former.  This 
win  serve  wh^n  the  angle  contained  by 
the  shafts  is  less  than  140% 

These  joints  may  also  be  constructed 
with  four  pins,  fastened  at  right  angles 
upon  the  circumference  of  a  hoop,  or 
soUd  bail.  They  are  of  considerable 
use  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  tumbling 
shafts  extend  to  a  great  distance  from 


the  impeUittg  power ;  for,  by  applying 
an  umversaTjoint,  the  diaft  may  be  cut 
into  convenient  lengths,  and  be  thus 
enabled  to  overcome  a  greater  resist- 
ance. 

(113.)  To  convert  a  continued  circular 
motion  into  a  redprocaUng  circular  mo- 
tion, or  vice  versa. 

There  are  various  methods  of  mak- 
ing this  change.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  by  a  crank,  connected  by  a 
rod  with  the  end  of  a  working  beam,  or 
lever,  as  represented  in  fig.  87.  Here 
the  end  of  the  rod  connected  with  the 
crank  moves  with  a  continued  circular 
motion  round, the  axis  of  the  crank, 
while  the  other  end,  connected  with  the 
beam,  moves  alternately  in  a  circular 
are. 

Another  contrivance  for  this  purpose 
is  represented  in^.  117,  where  B  and 


C  are  two  spur-rwheels^  on  the  same 
shaft,  and  A  is  a  crown-wheel,  which 
is  only  partially  furnished  with  teeth, 
and  placed  on  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to 
D  £.  The  shaft  D  £,  being  tiuned 
constantly  in  the  same  direction,  so 
long  as  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  A  are 
en^^aged  with  those  of  B,  the  shaft  of 
A  is  turned  in  one  direction ;  but  when 
they  be^n  to  be  acted  upon  by  those 
of  C,  it  is  turned  back  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  so  the  alternate  rotatory 
motion  is  continued. 

It  may  also  be  effected  by  a  wheel 
having  wipers  on  its  circumference, 
which  raise  a  lever  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  the 
lever  descending  by  its  own  gravity. 
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118  the  wipon  nre  represented 

Fig.  118. 


of  the  wipers  acting  on  a  rod  mov- 
ins:  in  guides,  they  act  on  a  lever 
working  on  a  centre.  The  end  of  the 
lever  is  pressed  against  the  wipers  by  a 
spring. 

Tlie  9un  and  planet  wheeU  invented 
by  Watt  for  his  earlier  double-acting 
steam-engines,  is  another  example  of 
this.  To  the  end  of  a  vibrating  beam, 
a  connecting  rod,  A  B,  is  attadied,  on 


Bg.  ISO, 


the  lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  tooth- 
ed wheel,  incapable  of  turning  on  its 
centre.  This  wheel  works  in  the  teeth 
of  another,  C,  which  turns  freely  on  the 


centre,  so  that,  as  the  one  wheel  k  ear- 
ried  round  the  other  by  the  connecting 
rod,  it  gives  to  the  other  a  continued 
rotatory  motion.  The  alternate  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  end  of  the  beam 
is  thus  made  to  conmiunicate  a  conti- 
nued rotatory  motion  to  the  wheel. 
In  fig,  121  is  represented  a  contri- 

Ftg.m 


as  lifting  a  foii^  hammer,  which  falls 
on  the  anvil  by  its  own  weight. 

Another  contrivance  is  represented 
in  ^.  119,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
represented  in  fig.  103,    but   instead 

Fig.  119. 


vance  on  nearly  the  same  principle  as 
the  lever  of  La  Garousse.  M  N  is  a 
wheel  having  teeth,  or  spindles,  pro- 
jecting from  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
crown-wheel :  A  B  is  a  lever  working 
on  the  centre  C  ;  D  and  E  are  two  rods 
tummg  on  pins  in  the  lever,  and  the 
opposite  enas  of  which  are  so  formed, 
as  to  press  against  the  spindles,  and 
turn  the  wheel  round.  When  the  end 
B  of  the  lever  is  pressed  towards  the 
wheel,  the  rod  D  presses  the  spindle, 
and  urges  the  wheel  round  its  centre. 
By  the  same  motion,  the  rod  £,  and 
the  spindle  on  which  it  rests,  are  se- 
parated, and  the  rod  £  falls  upon  the 
next  spindle  of  the  wheel.  The  end  B 
beingthen  moved  from  the  wheel,  the 
rod  £  presses  upon  the  spindle,  and 
urges  the  wheel  round  its  centre ;  while 
the  rod  D,  and  the  spindle  on  which  it 
rests,  arc  separated,  and  the  rod  D 
falls  upon  the  next  spindle.  In  this 
way  the  alternate  circular  motion  of  tiie 
lever  A  B  produces  a  continued  circular 
motion  in  the  wheel  M  N. 

The  various  kinds  of  escapements 
which  are  used  in  clock-work,  are  in- 
stances of  the  same  effect.  The  pen- 
dulum has  a  reciprocating  circular  mo- 
tion, and  the  wheel  in  connection  with 
it,  and  which  it  regulates,  has  a  conti- 
nued circular  motion. 

(114.)  To  convert  a  reciprocating  cir- 
cular motion  into  another  reciproca- 
ting circular  motion. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  are 
numerous  and  obvious.  If  the  two  vi- 
brations be  round  the  same  axis,  it  is 
evident  it  may  be  done  by  fixing  upon 
the  axes  two  arms  or  levers,  presented 
from  the  centre  in  the  directions  in 
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which  the  motions  are  to  be  made,  and 
of  lengths  proportional  to  the  circular 
arcs  through  which  their  extremities 
are  to  vibrate. 

If  the  motions  be  not  on  the  same 
axis,  the  two  axes  may  be  connected  by 
almost  any  of  the  methods  used  in 
transferring  continued  circular  motion 
from  one  axis  to  another. 

In  fig,  1 22  is  represented  a  contrivance 
of  M.  Camus,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 


Fig.  122. 


sieves.  A  B  C  D  is  a  table,  on  which 
is  a  plank  E  F,  capable  of  revolving  on 
the  pivots  m  n.  To  an  arm,  *,  attached 
to  one  of  the  pivots,  a  pendulum,  R  S, 
is  suspended.  The  first  mover  gives 
the  pendulum  an  alternate  circular 
motion,  and  this  gives  the  plank  a  vi- 
brating motion  on  the  pivots. 

There  are  numerous  other  contri- 
vances for  accomplishing  this  change, 
but  our  limits  preclude  us  from  prose- 
cuting this  subject  further. 

Chap.  XFV. — Works  on  Mechanics. 
The  treatises  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  detached  pieces  which 
have  been  printed  'in  the  transactions 
of  learned  sodeties,    scientific  perio- 


dicals, &c.,  &c.,  lire  so  numerous,  that 
we  cannot  pretend  to  ins^  here  any  ca- 
talogue of  them.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
refer  the  student,  who  is  desirous  of  ex- 
ten<hng  his  inquiries  on  the  subject,  to 
sources  where  iiemay^nd  ample  mate- 
rials for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  his  mechanical  ki^wedge. 

To  those  who  are  %ldt -very  familiar 
with  mathematical  science,  we  should 
recommend  Dr.  Brewster's  edition  of 
Ferguson's  Mechanics.  In  the  se- 
cond volume  of  this  work,  more  espe- 
cially, a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  m- 
formation  is  collect^  and  explained 
with  admirable  clearness  and  simplici- 
ty. This  volume  is  entirely  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Brewster,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
part  of  the  work.  The  student  should 
be  cautious  not  to  consult  the  old  edi- 
tions of  Ferguson,  as  they  contain  nu- 
merous errors. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
Mechanics  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  interesting  and  useful  practical  in- 
formation, explained  in  a  very  familiar 
style,  and  without  much  mathematical 
reasoning.  The  mathematical  student 
will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  study 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  excellent 
work. 

For  those  who  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mathematical  theory  of  Me- 
chanics, there  is  a  very  numerous  class 
of  English  authors,  amongst  whom  we 
may  mention  Bridge,  Desaguliers, 
Emerson,  Gravesande,  Playfair,  Ro- 
bison,  Whewell,  Wood,  Young,  &c. 

The  foreign  authors,  on  tms  sub- 
ject,   are    also  very  numerous: — La- 
Elace,  Lagrange,  Pirony,  Poisson,  Be* 
dor,  BioC  Venturoli,  ft.c.  &e. 
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THIRD  TREATISE. 
On  Friction  and  the  Rigidity  of  Cordage. 


Chaptbr  L — Of  resiiting  Farces  in 
general* 

(1).  Whatbybr  is  capable  of  putting  a 
quiescent  body  in  motion,  of  increasing, 
or  diminishing,  the  quantity  of  motion 
in  a  moving  body,  or  finally,  of  destroy- 
ing the  motion  of  a  moving  body,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  state  of  rest,  is  deno- 
minated a  force.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  forces,  distinguished  one  from  the 
ether  by  Ihe  eifects  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  The  first  species  are  those 
i/frhich  are  capable  of  communicating 
motion  to  a  body  which  is  quiescent. 
Such  forces  will  manifestly  be  also  ca- 
pable of  producing,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, all  the  other  effects  enume- 
rated in  the  above  definition  of  the  word 
force.  Thus  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the 
same  force  which  would  give  motion  to 
a  body  at  rest,  would,  if  applied  in  the 
proper  direction  to  a  body  in  motion, 
increase  the  quantit]^  of  motion,  and  if 
applied  in  the  opposite  direction  would 
diminish  it.  Also,  it  is  clear  that  if  such 
a  force,  first  applied  to  a  body  at  rest 
give  it  motion  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
be  afterwards  applied  to  the  same  body 
in  the  opposite  curection,  it  will  destroy 
the  mohon  which  it  had  communicated, 
and  will  again  reduce  the  body  to  a 
state  of  rest  This  species  of  force  may 
be  denominated  active  force,  and  all 
those  forces,  the  properties  of  which  we 
investigated  in  our  first  treatise,  and 
which  are  prime  movers,  come  under 
this  class. 

The  second  species  of  forces  avtthose 
which  are  capable  of  diminishfng  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body, 
or  of  totally  destroying  it,  and  reducing 
the  body  to  a  state  of  rest ;  but  which 
are  entirely  incapable  either  of  produc- 
ing motion  in  a  quiescent  body,  or  of 
increasing  the  motion  of  a  moving  body. 
Such  forces  may  be  denominated  pas^ 
eive  or  resisting  forces.  Examples  of 
such  forces  are  numerous,  and  indeed 


it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  no  motion 
ever  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  the  manifestation  of  the 
effect  of  resisting  forces.  The  resist- 
ance which  fluids,  both  elastic  and  in- 
elastic, oppose  to  the  motion  of  bodies 
through  them,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
common  and  striking  examples  of  tha 
effects  of  these  forces.  The  resistance 
which  a  projectile  suffers  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  air,  and  a  solid  body 
in  descending  through  water,  are  familiar 
examples.  As,  however,  the  resistance 
of  flmds  properly  belongs  to  another 
branch  of  the  science,  we  shall  not 
notice  it  particularly  here,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  resisting 
forces  which  arise  from  friction^  and  the 
rigidity  of  cordage. 

(2).  It  re(juu-es  but  little  considera 
tion  to  perceive  of  how  great  import- 
ance the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  these 
resistances  is  in  mechanical  science.  In 
ourfirst  treatise,  we  explained  Uie  na- 
ture and  laws  of  the  active  forces,  or 
those  mechanical  a|;ents  which  are  com- 
monly employed  m  giving  motion  to 
macmnery.  In  our  second  treatise,  we 
explained  the  nature,  construction,  and 

Sroperties  of  the  machineiy,  which  was 
estined  to  receive  motion  fix>m  these 
active  forces  just  mentioned.  But  in 
this  investigation,  in  order  to  disembar- 
rass the  subject  of  its  complexity,  and 
present  it  to  the  student  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  intelligible  form,  we  considered 
that  the  machines  by  which  the  active 
forces  were  transmitted  to  the  working 
points  were  absolutely  fipee  from  all 
resistances;  that  the  surfaces  which 
moved  in  contact  were  perfectly  polished, 
and  acted  without  friction ;  that  axles 
and  pivots  were  mathematical  lines 
and  points ;  that  ropes  were  perfectly 
flexime;  and  in  a  word,  that  the  effect 
of  the  prime  mover  was  absolutely 
undiminished  by  any  resistance  what- 
ever in  its  transmission  through  the 
machine  to  the  working  point    None  t 
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of  these  suppositions,  however,  really 
obtain  in  the  practical  application  and 
use  of  machinery ;  the  various  sur- 
faces which  move  in  contact  are  never 
perfectly  smooth :  axles  are  of  sensible 
thickness,  and  move  in  sockets  never 
perfectly  polished ;  ropes,  so  far  from 
being  perfectly  flexible,  have  consider- 
able ngidity,  and  this  rigidity  is  ge- 
nerally great  in  proportion  to  their 
strength.  Art  mav  do,  and  has  done, 
much  to  diminish  the  effects  of  these  re- 
sistances ;  surfaces  have  been  produced 
of  high  polish,  and  various  means  have 
been  adopted  to  give  them  additional 
smoothness,  but  still  they  continue  to 
be  studded  with  small  asperities,  which, 
coming  constantly  in  opposition  during 
their  motion  one  upon  another,  obstruct 
that  motion,  offer  a  considerable  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  the  prime  mover, 
and  robbing  that  power  of  a  great  part 
of  its  efficacy,  send  it  with  proportionally 
diminished  intensity  to  the  working 
point.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we 
would  estimate  the  real  practice  efficacy 
of  a  machine,  we  should  possess  the 
means  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
these  resistances,  and  when  so  found, 
we  should  subduct  it  from  the  effect 
computed  on  the  theoretical  principles 
laid  down  in  our  second  treatise,  where 
no  regard  was  had  to  these  resisting 
forces.  The  overplus  of  force  after  this 
deduction  is  the  only  part  of  the  effect 
of  the  first  mover,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  available  in  any 
application  of  the  machine. 

(3).  Passive  or  resisting  forces  pro- 
duces very  different  effects  in  Static^ 
and  Dynamics,  that  is,  in  machines  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  and  in  a  state  of 
motion,  if  the  machine  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  the  resisting  forces  are  said 
to  assist  the  power.  The  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  in  a  real  machine  having 
those  resistances,  a  less  power  will  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  given  weight  than 
would  be  necessary  to  support  it  were 
those  resistances  removed.  As  an  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  a  weight  of  two 
pounds  were  placed  upon  an  inclined 

Elane,  of  which  the  length  is  twice  the 
eight  If  there  were  no  friction  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  the  weight  and  the 
plane,  a  power  of  one  pound  acting  par 
rallel  to  the  plane  would  be  necessary 
to  sustain  the  weight  in  equilibrium. 
But  if  we  suppose,  what  always  really 
obtains,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  weight 
and  plane  are  subject  to  friction,  &is 
frictioucons|4i«awith  the  power  in  r^ 


sisting  the  descent  of  the  weight,  and 
consequently  the  power  requisite  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  will  be  less  than  before 
by  the  amoimt  of  the  friction. 

Again,  suppose  a  weight  suspended 
from  a  single  moveab^  pulley,  the 
amount  of  the  weight  and  pulley  toge- 
ther being  two  pounds.  If  the  rope  had 
no  rigidity,  ana  passed  without  niction 
over  the  wheels,  the  wheels  themselves 
also  moving  without  friction,  either  with 
the  blocks  or  on  their  axles,  the  power 
necessary  to  sustain  the  weight  would  be 
one  pound.  But  if  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rope  have  a  stiffness  which  requires  a 
certain  force  to  bend  it  over  the  wheels ; 
if  also,  in  passing  over  the  wheels,  the 
roughness  of  its  surface,  and  that  of 
the  wheel  produce  a  resistance  frool 
friction ;  and  lastly,  if  the  wheel  rub 
against  the  block,  the  surfaces  not  being 
perfectly  smooth,  and  also  be  subject  to 
friction  in  its  motion  on  its  axis  ;  fheil 
all  these  resistances  require  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  weight  to  overcome 
them,  and,  consequent^,  they  conspire 
with  the  power  in  supportinff  the  weirfit, 
so  that  the  power  which  will  accomplish 
this,  will  be  less  than  in  the  former  case, 
by  the  total  effect  of  the  several  re- 
sistances. 

In  cases  of  equilibrium,  therefore, 
and  in  the  sense  we  have  explained,  the 
power  is  said  to  be  assisted  by  the  re- 
sisting forces.  The  very  opposite  effect 
obtains  in  dynamics,  or  when  the  power 
is  used  not  merely  to  sustain»\he  weight, 
but  to  move  it.  Here  the  resisting  forces 
obviously  ORpow  the  power,  and  deprive 
it  of  a  part  of  its  efficacy. 

Let  us  take  the  same  examples.  Sup- 
pose a  weight  of  two  pounds  placed 
upon  an  incuned  plane,  whose  length  is 
twice  its  height  If  there  be  no  friction, 
any  power  exceeding  one  pound  will  be 
sufficient  to  draw  the  weight  up  the 
plane.  But  this  will  not  be  true,  if 
there  be,  as  there  always  is,  friction. 
For  a  power  of  one  pound  being  only 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  body  on  the 
plane  without  moving  it  when  there  is 
no  friction,  if  a  small  quantity  be  added 
to  this,  that  quantity  may  not  exert  suf- 
ficient force  to  overcome  the  friction, 
and  to  put  the  weight  in  motion.  In  fact, 
the  weight  will  not  commence  to  move 
up  the  plane,  until  such  a  quantity  be 
added  to  the  power  of  one  pound,  as  is 
commensurate  to  the  friction.  "When 
this  quantity  precisely  has  been  added* 
the  weight  will  still  be  at  rest,  but  will 
be  with  reqtect  to  its  motion  ttp  tha 
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plane,  in  the  same  aituation  as  if  there 
were  no  friction,  luid  the  least  accession 
Ifvhich.the  power  receives  will  draw  up 
the  weight.  Thus  it  appears,  that  when 
there  is  friction,  a  less  power  is  neces- 
ssry  to  matain  a  eiven  weight  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  a  greater  power  is 
necessuy  to  move  it  up  the  plane  than 
would  be  neoessaiy  were  there  no  fric- 
tion. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the 
single  moveable  pulley,  if  there  were 
none  of  the  resistances  already  men- 
tioned, any  power  exceeding  one  pound 
would  draw  up  the  weight.  But  if  the 
resistances  be  supposed  to  exist  before 
motion  can  ensue,  we  must  add  to  the 
power  a  sufficient  quantity  to  balance  all 
the  resistances,  llie  least  addition  to 
the  power  after  that  will  produce 
motion. 

We,  therefore,  infer  in  general,  that 
when  a  machine  of  anv  kmd  is  used 
simply  to  sustain  a  weight,  or  to  balance 
a  resistance,  the  resisting  forces  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  power,  and  are  of 
mechanical  advantage.  In  many  in- 
stances the  resisting  powers  constitute 
the  whole  power  and  ^cacy  of  the  in- 
strument. Thus,  when  screws  are  used 
to  bind  together  the  parts  of  any  struc- 
ture, the  friction  of  the  screw  with  the 
substances  in  which  it  is  inserted  pre- 
vents its  return,  and  constitutes  its 
whole  efficacy.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
use  of  nails,  which  are  nothing  but  nar- 
row wedges,  the  friction  prevents  the 
recoil  of  the  instrument,  and  gives  it  all 
its  binding  power. 

The  oroinaiy  use  of  the  wedge  itself 
presents  at  once  an  instance  of  the  sta- 
tical advantap^e,  and  the  dynamical  dis- 
advantage, of  a  resisting  force.  When 
a  wed^  is  used  for  any  purpose,  as  to 
split  timber,  the  great  friction  which  is 
nroduced  between  its  faces  and  the  sur- 
tace  of  the  timber,  opposes  a  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  effect  of  the  force 
of  percussion  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
wedge  to  ui^e  it  forward,  and  it  accord- 
ingly advances  with  much  less  forcse  and 
effect  than  it  would  if  the  friction  were 
removed.  But  after  it  has  advanced, 
this  same  friction  prevents  ita  recoil,  in 
the  interval  between  two  successive 
strokes  on  its  back.  In  tlus  case,  there- 
fore, were  it  not  for  the  effect  of  friction, 
we  shouki  be  comi)elied  to  uige  the 
wedge  by  pressure  instead  of  the  far 
more  efficacious  farce  of  percussion, 
liluch  more  power  is  gained  here  by  the 
effect  of  the  friction  in  preventiDg  the 


recoil  during  the  intermission  of  the 
force,  than  is  lost  by  its  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  wedge. 

(4).  The  laws  which  govern  resisting 
forces  are  derived  whoUy  from  experi- 
ment, nor  have  we  any  simple  and  ge- 
neral principles  from  which  ihey  can  be 
deduced  by  mathematical  reasoning.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  even  among  the 
best-conducted  experiments  which  have 
been  instituted,  some  considerable  dis- 
erepandes  are  observable,  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  subsist  between  the 
most  respectable  authorities  respecting 
many  particulars  connected  with  the 
properties  and  laws  of  these  forces.  We 
shall  give  a  general  account  of  those 
properties  in  which  philosophers  hare 
most  generally  agreed,  stating  those 
cases  mstinctly  in  which  the  results  of 
different  systems  of  experiments  are 
materially  at  variance. 

Although,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the 
laws  of  resisting  forces  are  derived 
wholly  frt}m  experiment,  yet  even  here 
the  general  prihciples  of  tne  science  are 
far  from  being  useless.  They  serve  as 
a  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  experi- 
ments best  calculated  to  develop  tiiose 
laws  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
as  well  as  to  shew  the  inconclusiveness 
of  some  experiments  on  which  we  might 
otherwise  be  induced  to  rely ;  and  they 
also  enable  us  to  deduce  m>m  the  re- 
sults of  experimental  inqiiiiy  numerous 
useful  practical  results. 

We  snaU  commence  with  the  consider- 
ation  of  friction,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  resisting  forces  which 
we  shall  have  to  investigfiyte. 

Chapter  II. — Of  the  FticHon  qf  one 
Surface  sliding  over  another. 

(5).  FRicTioif  necessarily  supposes  the 
aiuface  of  one  body  moving  or  tendixig 
to  move  upon  the  surface  of  another,  it 
also  necessarily  supposes  the  one  sur 
face  to  be  urged  agamst  the  other  with 
some  sensible  degree  of  pressure.  Undei 
these  circumstances,  the  cause  of  fric- 
tion is  the  want  of  perfect  smoothness* 
or  polish  in  the  surfaces  which  are  in 
contact.  The  small  asperities  which  are 
spread  over  each  surface,  become,  when 
the  surfaces  are  in  contact,  inserted,  as 
it  were,  among  each  other ;  and  upon  any 
effort  to  move  the  surfaces  one  upom 
the  other,  these  asperities  and  inequali^ 
ties  oppose  each  other,  and  resist  the 
tendency  to  motion.     The  manner  in 
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which  this  effect  is  produced,  may  be 
conceived  by  placing  two  brushes  with 
the  points  of  the  hairs  presented  towards 
each  other,  and  in  this  position  pi-essing 
them  together  in  the  direction  of  the 
hairs,  so  that  the  hairs  of  each  brush 
insert  themselves  between  those  of  tlie 
other.  Any  attempt  to  move  the  one 
brush  upon  the  other  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  hairs,  will  be  found 
to  be  opposed  by  a  considerable  resist- 
ance. The  inequalities  with  which  siu*- 
faces  subject  to  friction  are  covered, 
act  upon  one  another  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  hairs  of  the  brushes ;  and  as 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  greater  the  force 
with  which  the  brushes  are  pressed  to- 
gether, the  greater  the  lateral  resistance, 
80  also  it  is  invariably  found  that  the 
greater  the  pressure  with  which  surfaces 
aie  urged  one  against  the  other,  the 
greater  will  be  the  friction. 

(6).  There  are  three  species  of  fric- 
tion, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  there 
are  three  ways  in  which  one  surface  can 
move  upon  another,  in  each  of  which 
the  friction  acts  differently.  The  first 
is,  when  one  body  resting  on  a  plane 
base,  slides  upon  the  plane  surface  of 
another  body.  The  second  is,  when  one 
Dody  being  cylindrical,  rolls  upon  the 
surface  of  another  body.  The  third  is, 
when  a  solid  cylinder  is  inserted  in  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  a  greater  diameter, 
and  being  pressed  in  any  direction  with 
a  certain  force  revolves  within  it.  We 
shall  consider  successively  friction  act- 
ing in  these  several  ways. 

(7.)  That  under  the  same  circum- 
stances the  friction  of  one  surface  mov- 
ing upon  another  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure  with  which  the  surfaces  are 
urged  together,  seems  to  be  a  law  pretty 
satisfactorily  established  by  experiment 
Considering  then,  for  the  present,  this 
law  as  exact,  we  shall  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  experiments  by  which  it  may 
be  established. 

Let  AB  (/ig.  1,)  be  a  perfectly  level 
plane,  the  sunace  of  which  is  one  of 
those  whose  friction  is  to  be  examined. 
Let  CD  be  a  piece  of  the  substance,  the 
lower  surface  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
move  in  contact  with  that  of  the  plane, 
this  surface  and  that  of  the  plane  being 
those  between  which  the  friction  is  to 
be  examined.  The  upper  part  of  C  D 
is  adapted  to  receive  weights,  so  as  to 
vary  at  pleasure  the  pressure  of  C  D  on 
the  plane  AB.  Attached  to  CD,  at 
D,  is  a  thread,  which  is  carried  parallel 
to  the  plane  over  a  fixed  pulley,  P,  and 


has  a  dish,  S,  suspended  from  it, 
adapted  to  receive  weights,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  draw  C  D  along  the 
plane.  Now,  let  C  D  be  loaded  so  that 
the  weight  of  itself  and  its  load  shall  be 
one  pound.  Let  fine  sand  flow  into 
^e  dish,  S,  until  it  is  of  just  sufficient 
weight  to  move  C  D.  The  weight  of 
the  sand,  including  that  of  the  dish, 
will  then  represent  the  friction.  Sup- 
pose that  this  is  half  a  pound.  Now 
let  C  D  be  loaded  with  another  pound, 
so  that  the  pressure  upon  the  plane  will 
be  twice  its  former  amount.  It  will  be 
found  that  it  will  require  half  a  pound 
more  to  be  placed  in  the  dish,  S,  in 
order  to  put  C  D  in  motion.  Thus, 
when  the  pressure  is  doubled,  the  fric- 
tion is  also  doubled.  Again,  let  a  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  pound  be  successively 
added  to  C  D,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
necessary  to  add  a  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  half  pound  to  the  weight  in  S,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  friction.  And  in 
the  same  manner  the  experiment  may 
be  continued,  demonstrating  that  in 
whatever  proportion  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased, the  friction  will  be  increased  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  experiments 
of  Coulomb  and  Ximenes,  instituted  on 
a  large  scale,  and  submitted  to  a  great 
variety  of  trials.  There  was,  however, 
in  an  extreme  case,  found  to  be  a  slight 
deviation  from  this  law.  For  when  the 
pressures  used  were  extremely  intense, 
it  was  found  that  the  friction  did  not 
increase  in  quite  so  great  a  proportion 
as  the  pressure.  The  deviation  from 
the  law,  however,  was  so  very  inconsi- 
derable, and  happened  only  in  such  ex 
treme  cases,  that  it  might  for  the  most 
part  be  neglected. 

The  friction  being  then  considered  to 
be  proportional  to  the  pressure  when 
the  surnoes  are  given,  a  verv  reomrk* 
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able  consequence  foUows,  which  is, 
that  however  the  magnitude  of  the  sur- 
&ce  of  contact  may  vaiy,  the  Action 
will  remain  the  same  so  long  as  the 
pressiu^  is  unchanged.    Thus,  suppose 
the  body,  CD,  to  be  a  flat  block  of 
wood,  the  face  of  which  is  sixteen  square 
inches  in  magnitude,  and  the  ed^  of 
which  is  equal  to  only  one  square  mch, 
it  will  have  the  same  friction  with  the 
plane,  A  B,  whether  it  be  placed  upon 
its  face  or  upon  its  edge.    To  explain 
this,  let  us  suppose  the  weight  of  the 
block  to  be  siideen  ounces ;  and  let  us 
suppose  that  when  the  body  rests  upon 
its  edge,  the  amount  of  the  friction,  de- 
termined in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained, be  eight  ounces;  it  therefore 
follows  that  then  the  friction  of  eveiy 
square  inch  of  surface  is  equal  to  half 
the  pressure  on  that  square  mch.   Now 
let  the  block  be  placed  upon  its  face, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  the  ma^itude 
of  the  face  is  sixteen  square  inches ; 
the  whole  weight  of  tlie  block  is  sixteen 
ounces,  and  therefore  the  pressure  on 
each  square  ineh  will  be  one  ounce. 
When  the  pressure  on  a  square  inch 
was  sixteen  ounces,  the  friction  was 
eight  ounces ;  and  since  bv  hypothesis, 
the  friction  is  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure, it  follows  that  in  the  present  case, 
in  which  the  pressure  is  one  ounce  on 
each  square  inch  of  surface,  the  friction 
of  each  square  inch  of  surface  must  be 
half  an  ounce ;  and  since  there  are  six- 
teen square  inches,  the  total  friction 
will  be  sixteen  half  ounces,  or  eight 
ounces,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
friction  when  the  block  rested  upon  its 


It  is  evident  that  the  same  result 
would  be  obtained  had  we  supposed  the 
surfaces  of  any  other  magnitudes,  and 
the  pressure  of  any  other  amount  It 
may  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  those 
who  are  a  little  conversant  with  alge- 
braic notation,  to  see  a  general  proof 
of  this  remarkable  property. 

*  [Supposing  the  umt  of  surface  to  be 
one  square  inch,  and  the  unit  of  pressure 
to  be  one  pound,  let  P  be  the  pressure 
upon  a  square  inch  of  surface,  expressed 
in  pounds  or  parts  of  a  pound.  Let  S 
be  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the 
surfiEu;e  of  contact ;  then  S  P  will  be 
the  total  pressure.  Let /be  the  friction 
which  one  pound  of  pressure  would 
produce  on  one  square  mch  of  surface ; 

*  Thwe  readers  not  familiar  with  matbematieal 
Tcasoning  wiU  omit  the  paragrapha  included  within 
bracketk  .  . 


then  /P  will  be  the  friction  produced 
by  the  pressure,  P,  on  one  square  inch 
of  surface,  and/S  P  will  be  the  friction 
produced  by  the  pressure,  S  P,  upon 
the  surface,  S.  If^F  be  this  total  fric- 
tion, we  shall  have  F=/S  P.  But  S  P 
is  the  total  pressure  or  weight  of  the 
block.  Calling  this  W,  we  have  F=/W, 
which  is  independent  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  surface  of  contact.] 

The  result  which  we  nave  here  ob- 
tained as  a  consequence  of  the  propor- 
tionality of  the  friction  to  the  pressure, 
is  fully  contumed  by  the  experiments 
of  Coulomb  and  Ximenes,  They  found 
that  when  a  block  of  any  substance  has 
several  faces  of  different  magnitudes, 
the  friction  will  be  the  same  on  what- 
ever face  it  is  placed ;  as  in  the  former 
instance  there  is  an  extreme  case  which 
forms  an  exception  to  this  law ;  for  when 
the  pressure  is  very  small,  and  ^e  sur- 
face of  contact  very  much  increased, 
the  friction  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
greater  than  it  would  be  with  a  smaller 
surface. 

(8.)  There  is  another  method  of 
proving,  experimentally,  the  proportion 
of  the  friction  to  the  pressure,  which 
depends  on  a  property  of  the  inclined 
plane.  Let  the  body  W  (Jig,  2),  be  placed 


4ipon  a  plane,  AB,  which  is  hin^  to 
an  horizontal  plane,  C  B,  so  that  it  can 
be  raised  to  any  proposed  elevation. 
Now  let  the  plane,  AB,  be  slowly 
raised,  until  it  acquires  such  an  eleva- 
vation  that  the  force  of  the  body  down 
the  plane  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  friction,  and  that  the  body  will 
tiierefore  commence  to  move.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  force  down  the 
plane  will  be  equal  to  the  friction.  If 
tiie  length  of  the  plane,  A  B,  be  taken 
to  represent  the  whole  weight,  W,  the 
height,  AE,  will  represent  the  force 
down  the  plane,  and  the  base,  B  E,  will 
represent  the  pressure  of  the  weigcht, 
W,  upon  the  plane.  The  proportion 
of  the  friction  to  the  pressure  will  then 
be  that  of  AE  to  BE.  Now  let  the 
weight  be  successively  doubled,  trebled, 
&c. ;  and  it  wUl  be  found  that  the  same 
elevation  of  the  plane  will  continue  to 
overcome  the  fricfjo^^  ^d  put  the  bo^' 
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in  ineti<m«  Hence  Die  proportion  be*- 
tween  the  weight,  friction,  and  pressure 
continues  to  be  tiie  same ;  a  double  or 
treble  pressure  alwavs  produces  a  double 
or  treme  degree  of  friction,  and  so  on. 

[The  constant  proportion  which  is 
fbund  to  subsist  between  the  friction 
and  the  pressure  may  be  exuressed  in 
reference  to  the  ande,  AB£,  which 
gives  a  force  down  the  plane  equal  to 
the  friction.  Let  this  angle  be  called 
X,  let  F  be  the  friction,  and  P  the  pres- 
sure. By  what  has  been  already  proved, 
we  have 

F:P::  AErBE 

but   AE:BE::tan.X:l 
.-.  P:P::tan.X:i 

A  F=Ptan.X. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  tangent  of 
this  angle  alwavs  expresses  the  ratio  of 
the  friction  to  the  pressure.] 

What  we  have  already  stated  as  to 
the  independence  of  the  friction  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  surface  of  contact, 
may  also  be  established  experimentally 
bv  the  inclined  plane.  For  on  whatever 
side  the  body ,  W,is  placed  upon  the  plane, 
the  angle,  X,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
same ;  and  therefore  the  proportion  of 
the  friction  to  the  pressure  will  be  the 
same. 

(9.)  Another  law  deduced  from  ex- 
periment is,  ^at  "  friction  is  an  uni- 
formly retarding  force."  This  is  a  law 
respecting  whicn  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion whatever  subsists ;  and  the  resiuts 
of  all  experiments  which  have  been  in- 
stituted on  the  subject  are  in  perfect 
accordance. 

It  win  be  recollected,  than  an  uni- 
formly accelerating  force,  as  explained 
in  our  first  treatise  on  Mechanics,  is 
one  which  produces  an  increase  of  ve- 
locity in  the  moving  body,  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  time  of  its  motion; 
and  the  motion  of  a  body  excited  by 
such  a  force  is  characterized  by  several 
remarkable  properties,  such  as  "  that 
the  spaces  described  from  the  beginning 
of  motion  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  Hie  times  of  describing  them ;  the 
spaces  described  in  equ^  successive 
intervals  are  as  the  odd  numbers,**  &c. 
Now  an  uniformly  retarding  force,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  one  which  destroys  a 
portion  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving 
body ;  and  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  is 
proportional  to  the  time  of  the  motion. 

If  a  body  be  urged  at  the  same  time 
by  two  forces,  Bie  greater  an  uni- 
formly accelerating  force,  and  the  lesser 
an  uniformly  retarang  force,  it  is  evi- 


dent Hmt  tht  efllct  will  b«,  Uiat  the 
body  wUl  move  with  an  uniformly  ao- 
celerating  fovea  which  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  forces  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  But  if  the  force  which 
retards  the  body  be  not  uniform,  while 
the  force  which  accelerates  it  is  so,  then 
the  difference  of  these  forces,  with  which 
the  body  will  move,  will  not  be  an  uni- 
formly accelerating  force,  since  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  retarding 
force  will  plainly  affect  the  difference  of 
the  two  forces.  If,  therefore,  a  body 
move  with  an  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  being  urged  by  two  forces,  an 
accelerating  and  a  retarding  force,  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  if  the 
accelerating  force  be  uniform,  the  re- 
tarding force  must  also  be  uniform,  for 
otherwise,  according  to  what  has  just 
been  explained,  the  motion  of  the  body 
would  not  be  uniformly  accelerated. 

These  observations  being  premised* 
we  are  now  prepared  to  explain  the 
experiments  by  wnich  friction  is  proved 
to  be  an  uniformly  retarding  force. 

(10.)  Anapparatus  such  as  has  been 
described  in  (7),  is  provided,  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  AB,  being  of  considerable 
length.  The  body,  C  D,  is  placed  near 
the  extremity,  A,  and  a  weight  is  sus- 

Gded  at  S,  sufficient  to  move  the 
y  along  the  plane  from  A  towards 
B.  The  descent  of  the  weight,  S,  is 
ineasured  by  a  graduated  vertical  scale, 
similar  to  that  used  in  Atwood's  ma- 
chine (First  Treatise,  p.  13),  and  the 
rate  noted  by  a  clock  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  In  moving  along  the 
plane  firom  A  to  B,  the  b^y,  C  D,  is 
affected  by  two  forces,  one  of  which, 
viz.  the  force  with  which  the  weight,  S, 
would  draw  it,  independent!]^  of  fric- 
tion, is  an  uniformly  accelerating  force ; 
the  other,  is  the  retarding  force  arising 
from  the  friction.  According  to  whcS 
we  have  proved  (9),  it  will  immediately 
follow,  that  the  friction  is  an  uniformly 
retarding  force,  if  we  can  shew  by  ex- 
periment that  the  motion  of  the  body  is 
uniformly  accelerated.  For  since  the 
entire  urging  force  of  the  weight,  S,  b 
an  unifonnly  accelerating  force,  and  the 
motion  which  actually  obtains  is  also 
uniformly  accelerated,  the  retarding 
force  must  be  uniform  (9).  Let  the  body, 
C  D,  commence  its  motion  with  a  beat 
of  the  clock,  and  let  a  stage  be  adjusted 
by  successive  trials  upon  the  vertical 
scale,  so  that  the  weis^it,  S,  will  strike  it 
with  the  second  beat  The  space  through 
which  C  D  will  move  in  one  aecoxul  wU2 
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thus  be  determined.  By  the  tame  pro- 
cess  we  may  find  the  spaces  descnbed 
in  two,  three,  four  seconds,  or  in  as 
great  a  number  of  seconds  as  the  length 
of  the  plane,  A  B,  will  permit  If  these 
spaces  De  found  to  be  in  the  same  pro* 
portion  as  the  sauares  of  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  men  the  motion  of  the 
body,  CD,  is  uniformly  accelerated, 
and  otherwise  not  (Treatise  I.)  In  a 
series  of  veiy  accurately  conducted  ex- 
periments, instituted  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Fince  of  Cambridge,  this  law  was 
found  to  be  observed  with  the  utmost 
exactness. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  '*  firiction  is  an 
uniformly  retarding  force." 

The  same  conclusion  might  be  esta- 
blished by  experiments  on  the  inclined 
plane.  If  the  plane  be  elevated  to  such 
an  heif^t  as  to  cause  the  body  tc  de- 
scend, it  will  be  found  that  the  descent 
is  uniformly  accelerated.  Since  the 
force  down  the  inclined  plane,  indepen- 
dent of  firiction,  is  an  uniform  force,  it 
follows,  upon  the  same  principle  as 
before,  that  friction  must  be  an  uni- 
formly retarding  force. 

(11.)  The  law  which  we  have  ex- 

Elained  of  the  proportionality  of  the 
iction  to  the  pressure  under  given  cir- 
cumstanees,  was  derived  from  very  ex- 
ten^ve  and  varied  experiments  instituted 
by  several  philosophers,  but  pai^cularly 
by  Couiomb  and  XimeneB ;  nor  was  it 
ever  called  in  question  until  the  late 
Professor  Vince  of  Cambridge  renewed 
the  inquiry,  and  instituted  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  this  law  does  not  obtain,  or  at  least 
not  accurately.  We  shall  now  explain 
the  manner  m  which  Professor  Vince 
conducted  the  experiments  from  which 
he  deduced  results  differing  from  those 
of  Coulomb. 

When  the  body,  C  D,  is  moved  along 
the  plane,  A  B,  by  the  effect  of  the 
weight,  S,  omitting  the  consideration  of 
the  friction,  the  accelerating  force  with 
which  it  would  move  would  depend  on 
the  proportion  of  the  weights  of  C  D 
and  S.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if 
C  D  and  S  be  both  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  accelerating  force, 
independent  of  the  friction,  will  remain 
unchanged.  If  the  friction  be  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure,  it  will  be  in- 
creased m  the  same  proportion  as  the 
weight  of  C  D ;  but  then  the  weight 
C  D,  which  it  retards,  is  proportionally 
increased,  and  therefore  the  degree  of 
retardation  which  it  produces  must  be 


the  same*  Hence  it  foUovrSy  thai  since, 
by  increasing  the  weights  of  C  D  and  q 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  two  forces 
which  affect  C  D,  viz.  the  accelerating 
and  retarding  force,  remain  unallereo, 
their  difference,  which  is  the  actual 
accelerating  force  with  which  C  D  is 
moved,  wi&  remain  unaltered.  Thus, 
it  follows  that,  granting  the  proportion- 
ality of  the  friction  to  the  pressure,  no 
change  should  be  produced  in  the  rate 
of  motion  of  C  D,  when  both  C  D  and 
8  are  doubled,  or  trebled,  or  increased 
or  decreased  in  any  other  proportion! 

[A  rigorous  mathematical  investiga- 
tion of  this  may  be  satisfactory  to  some 
readers.  Let  m  be  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  C  D,  and  wl  that  in  S ;  let  ^  be  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity,  and  /  tJif 
constant  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pres- 
sure; ml  g  is  the  moving  force  which 
draws  the  combined  masses  m  and  w!. 
Therefore,  the  accelerating  force  witli 
which  they  would  be  moved,  indepen- 
dently of  friction,  would  be    ■  ^,  since 

the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the 
moving  force  divided  by  the  quantity  of 
matter.  But/iw  expresses  a  moving 
foifce,  which  is  equal  to  the  friction  of 
C  D  with  the  plane ;  and  as  this  force 
acts  in  retarding  the  combined  masses 
m  and  »/.  the  corresponding  retarding 

force  is -——T.    The  actual  accelerat- 

ing  force  being  the  difference  between 

this  and  the  former,  is  ^— -r— £,-. 
m  +  tn 

This  being  put  under  the  form 

-^ 

^"^  n^ 

it  is  evident  that  its  value  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  absolute  values  of  m  and 
rriy  but  only  on  their  ratio  ;  and  that  so 
long  as  that  ratio  remains  the  same,  the 
accelerating  force  with  which  C  D 
moves  along  the  plane  will  remain  un- 
altered.] 

It  upon  experiment,  it  were  foimd 
that,  by  increasing  the  weights  of  C  D 
and  S  in  the  same  proportion,  the  acce- 
lerating force  with  which  C  D  is  moved 
does  not  continue  the  same,  but  is  in- 
creased, what  is  to  be  inferred  ?  That 
part  of  the  accelerating  force  which  is 
independent  of  the  friction,  depends 
entu-elv  en  the  proportion  of  the  weights 
of  C  D  and  S,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
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pkmecl;  and  therefore  the  inerease  of 
tiie  accelerating  force  with  which  C  D 
is  moved*  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
%deere(ue  in  the  retarding  force  arising 
fix>m  the  friction.  But  again,  this  re- 
tarding force  depends  on  two  thin^: 
1st,  on  the  proportion  of  the  fhction 
to  the  pressure ;  and  2d,  on  the  pro- 

rion  of  the  weights  of  C  D  and 
The  latter  remains  unaltered,  and 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  infer, 
that  the  former  must  be  diminished; 
that  is,  that  the  friction  does  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  but  in  a 
less  ratio. 

[To  express  this  mathematically,  let 
the  accelerating  force  with  which  C  D 
is  actually  moved  be  C.  We  have 
then 


0  =  ^ 


Let 
and 


us  suppose  that  upon  increasing 
ni,  in  the  same  ratio  C  is  increase 


m 
increased. 


The  first  part  w  of  the  value  of  C, 

evidently  remains  of  the  same  value  as 

m 


before.    Hence,  the  second  part/^ 


m 


must  necessarily  be  diminished.    But 


the  factor 


Ji^ 


.  remuns  the  same,  and 


5?+» 

therefore/ must  be  diminished.  But/ 
expresses  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the 
pressure,  which  would,  therefore,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  diminished.] 

(12.)  Such  are  the  principles  upon 
which  Professor  Vince  founded  his  ex- 
periments. He  found  that  when  he 
doubled  and  trebled  the  weights  of  C  D 
and  S,  the  accelerating  force  with  which 
C  D  was  moved,  was  continually  in- 
creased. Thus,  when  CD  was  10  oz., 
and  S  =  4  oz.,  tiie  space  moved  through 
in  two  seconds,  was  61  inches.  Upon 
making  C  D  =  20  oz.,  and  S  =  8  oz., 
the  space  described  in  two  seconds  was 
56  inches ;  and  when  C  D  :=  30  oz.,  and 
S  =  12  oz.,  the  space  was  53  inches. 
Numerous  other  experiments  were 
made,  all  producing  similar  results. 

Professor  Vince  therefore  concluded. 


'*  that  although  the  friction  increased 
with  the  increase  of  pressure,  yet  that  it 
increased  in  a  somewhat  less  propor- 
tion.** Thus,  when  the  pressure  was 
doubled,  the  friction  was  not  quite  twice 
its  former  amount ;  also,  when  the  pres- 
sure was  trebled,  the  friction  was  less 
than  three  times  its  former  amount ;  and 
so  on. 

Having  established  this  conclusion^ 
at  variance  with  former  received  doc- 
trines, a  consequence  immediately  fol- 
lowed from  it,  also  inconsistent  with 
what  had  been  considered  as  an  estar 
blished  property  of  friction.  We  have 
shewn,  that  if  the  friction  be  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure,  it  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  surface 
of  contact,  and  that  on  whatever  face  a 
body  is  placed,  the  friction  will  be  the 
same.  If,  however,  according  to  the 
results  of  Professor  Fince,  the  friction 
increase  in  a  less  proportion  than  the 
pressure,  it  will  follow  that,  with  the 
same  pressure,  the  friction  will  increase 
when  the  siulace  of  contact  is  in- 
creased. 

To  explain  this,  let  us  suppose,  as  in 
the  former  case,  that  a  block  weighing 
sixteen  ounces,  has  a  face  whose  mag- 
nitude is  sixteen  square  inches,  and  an 
edge  whose  magnitude  is  equal  to  one 
square  inch.  When  the  block  is  placed 
upon  its  face,  there  will  be  a  pressure 
of  sixteen  ounces  upon  a  surface  of 
sixteen  square  inches;  let  the  whole 
friction  be  equal  to  eight  ounces. 
Hence,  on  each  square  inch  there  will 
be  a  pressure  of  one  ounce,  producing 
friction  equal  to  half  an  ounce.  Now 
suppose  the  block  to  be  placed  upon  its 
edge.  There  will  be  in  this  case  a  prcs- 
sxjie  of  sixteen  ounces  upon  a  siirface 
of  one  square  inch.  The  pressure  of 
one  ounce  upon  a  square  inch  produc- 
ing a  friction  of  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
friction  increasing  in  a  less  proportion 
than  the  pressure,  it  follows  that  a  pres- 
sure of  sixteen  ounces  upon  one  square 
inch  will  produce  a  quantity  of  friction 
less  than  eight  ounces.  Hence  the 
friction,  when  the  block  rests  upon  its 
face,  is  greater  than  when  it  is  placed 
upon  its  edge.  In  the  same  way,  it 
follows  generally,  that,  under  the  same 
pressure,  the  friction  is  increased  when 
the  surface  of  contact  is  increased. 

This  conclusion  bem^,  like  the  for- 
mer, contrary  to  the  previously-received 
opinions.  Professor  Vince  submitted  it 
to  tlie  test  of  experiments  conducted 
upon  tlie  saaie  principle  as  we  have 
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already  explained,  and  obtained  results 
from  numerous  trials,  which  fully  con- 
firmed the  consequence  he  had  deduced. 
He  found  that  the  motion  of  C  D  on  tiie 
plane,  produced  by  a  given  weight,  S, 
was  always  more  accelerated  as  the 
surface  of  contact  was  diminished,  the 
pressure  being  the  same ;  from  whence 
it  followed,  on  the  principles  already 
explained,  that  the  friction  was  dimi- 
nished. 

For  example,  a  body  was  taken, 
whose  face  was  to  its  edge  in  the  ratio  of 
22  to  9.  The  same  weight,  S,  which 
moved  it  through  33}  inches  in  two 
seconds,  placed  upon  its  face,  moved  it 
through  47  inches  in  the  same  time, 
when  placed  upon  its  edge. 

Agam,  when  the  face  was  to  the  ed^ 
as  32  to  3,  the  spaces  through  which  it 
was  moved  in  two  seconds  were  32 
inches  and  37}  inches.  Numerous 
other  experiments  were  instituted,  and 
attended  with  similar  results. 

(13.)  Most  of  the  experiments  by 
which  the  proportionality  of  the  ftiction 
to  the  pressure  had  been  established, 
were  conducted  on  a  principle  different 
from  that  adopted  by  Vince,  In  these 
the  friction  was  generally  measured  bv 
the  force  necessaiy  to  put  the  body  C  D 
in  motion,  being  placed  at  rest  upon 
the  horizontal  plane.  Vince,  however, 
makes  several  objections  to  this  method 
of  measuring  the  friction.  In  the  first 
place,  he  objects,  that  the  force  neces- 
saiy to  put  the  body  in  motion  must  be 
necessarily  greater  than  the  friction. 
This  objection,  in  strict  theoiy,  is  un- 
doubtedly valid,  but,  practically  consi- 
dered, will,  we  conceive,  be  found  to 
have  but  little  weight.  It  is  very  tnie 
that  the  force  which  is  ec^ual  to  the 
friction,  is  that  weight  which  exactly 
keeps  the  friction  in  equilibrium,  and 
without  putthig  the  body  in  motion, 
puts  it  in  a  state  in  which  the  smallest 
additional  force  imaginable  will  produce 
motion.  If  the  experiment  be  nicely 
executed,  therefore,  the  weight  which  is 
found  just  to  produce  motion  will  ex- 
ceed the  friction  by  a  quantity  so  small 
as  to  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the 
results  of  the  investigation. 

It  is  further  objected  by  Vince^  that 
the  force  which  opposes  the  motion  of 
the  body  from  a  state  of  rest  is  not 
friction  alone,  but  friction  and  cohesion 
conjointly,  the  latter  in  general  greatly 
predominating  over  the  former.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  he  instituted  several 
expenmentH,  by  which  he  proved  that 


the  force  necenary  to  put  a  body  in 
motion  was  much  greater  than  the  force 
which  b  necessary  to  continue  that 
motion  uniform;  assuming  that  the 
latter  must  l)e  the  true  measure  of  the 
friction. 

That  the  resistance  which  a  body 
resting  upon  another  offers  to  a  force 
tending  to  put  it  in  motion,  is  greater 
than  the  fiiction  of  the  same  body  when 
moving  on  the  other,  is  a  fact  which  was 
distinctly  noticed,  and  very  accurately 
investigated  by  Coulomb,  But  this 
resistance  is  ascribed  by  him  entirely 
to  friction,  and  accordingly  one  of  the 
principles  which  he  lays  down  as  estar 
blished  by  experiment  is  that  the  friction 
of  bodies  at  rest  is  greater  than  the 
firiction  of  the  same  b^es  in  motion. 

Coulomb  found  that  this  friction  of 
bodies  at  rest  (we  shall  call  it  friction 
for  the  present),  is  increased  to  a  cer- 
tain hmit  with  the  duration  of  their 
contact.  That  is  to  say,  when  one  body 
rests  upon  another,  the  friction  of  their 
surfaces  increases  for  a  certain  lengtii  of 
time,  until  it  reaches  its  greatest  vdue ; 
after  this,  it  remains  constant;  and 
whatever  length  of  time  the  bodies  are 
permitted  to  rest  in  contact,  the  friction 
IS  not  increased.  The  length  of  time  in 
which  the  fiiction  reaches  its  greatest 
amount  was  found  to  be  different  in 
different  bodies.  When  the  bodies  are 
both  wood,  it  is  one  or  two  minutes ; 
when  they  are  both  metal,  it  is  so  short 
as  not  to  be  perceptible.  When  wood 
is  placed  upon  a  metallic  surface,  the 
firiction  continues  to  increase  for  several 
days. 

It  is,  therefore,  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  resistance  of  bodies  at  rest  is 
much  greater  than  the  fiiction  when  one 
body  moves  upon  another ;  and  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  this 
resistance  be  entirely  friction,  or  the 
mixed  effects  of  friction  and  cohesion ; 
and  if  so,  what  proportion  the  cohesion 
bears  to  the  friction.  Professor  Vince's 
reasoning  on  tiiese  points  appears  to  be 
far  from  conclusive.  He  gratuitously 
assumes  in  the  first  place  that  the  re- 
sistance of  bodies  at  rest  is  the  mixed 
effect  of  friction  and  cohesion.  Thus 
far  we  should  be  inclined  to  go  with 
him ;  because,  if  we  grant  the  existence 
of  such  a  force  as  cohesion,  we  can 
scarcely  deny  that  it  must  be  mixed  more 
or  less  with  fiiction  in  resisting  the  mo- 
tion of  the  one  body  upon  the  other.  But 
then  another  difficulty  arises  respecting 
the  results  of  Vinces  own  ejcpeiinenU,^ 
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Does  the  motion  of  one  body  iroon  the 
other  altogether  destroy  the  eohesion  ? 

{f  not,  nmy  should  the  resistance  of 
lodies  in  motion  be  entirely  ascribed  to 
friction,  while  the  resistance  of  the  same 
bodies  at  rest  is  ascribed  to  the  united 
effects  of  diction  and  eohesion?  We 
shall  not,  however,  pursue  this  ob-> 
jection. 

Vince  next  assumes  that  all  that  quan* 
tity  by  which  the  resbtance  of  bodies 
at  rest  exceeds  the  friction  of  the  same 
bodies  when  moving  one  upon  the 
other,  is  the  effect  of  cohesion.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  this  there  is  a  tacit  as- 
sumption that  the  friction  of  bodies  at 
rest  is  equal  to  the  friction  of  bodies  in 
Imotion;  for  the  whole  resistance  of 
bodies  at  rest  arises  from  the  sum  of 
the  effects  of  their  friction  and  cohesion ; 
end  he  assumes  that  if  from  this  sum 
the  friction  in  motion  be  subtracted, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  friction  at  rest. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the 
resistance  which  are  to  be  assigned  to 
friction  and  cohesion  be  introdu(^  into 
fJtiA  investigation  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  desirme  that  experiments  should 
be  instituted  to  determine  this.  We 
would  be  led  to  expect  from  such  experi- 
ments a  very  different  result  from  that 
assumed  by  Vince^  and  should  antici- 
pate that  in  most  cases  the  cohesion 
would  be  found  to  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  friction;  and  that, 
therefore,  \JtiQ  friction  at  re»/ would  still 
be  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
friction  in  motion. 

The  quantity  of  cohesion  might,  we 
conceive,  be  thus  determined : — Let  a 
string  be  attached  to  the  body,  which 
rests  upon  the  plane  at  a  point  imme- 
diately over  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
let  this  string  be  carried  in  a  vertical 
direction  over  a  fixed  pulley,  and  let  a 
weight  be  siispended  from  it  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  which 
rests  upon  the  plane.  This  weight  will 
equilibrate  with  that  of  the  bo^,  and 
the  force  with  which  the  body  will  then 
be  attached  to  the  plane  will  be  that  of 
the  cohesion  alone.  Now,  let  small 
weights  or  fine  sand  be  added  to  the 
weifijht  which  equilibrates  that  of  the 
body,  until  the  body  be  just  lifted  from 
the  plane.  This  additional  weight  may 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  cohe- 
sion ;  and  if  it  be  subtracted  from  the 
weight  which  just  moves  the  body  upon 
the  plane  acting  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  plane,  tne  remainder  will  evi- 
d/eutly  be  the  true  value  of  the  friction 


at  rest.  We  have  not  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  mstitating  experiments  on  'this 
principle,  but  are  strongly  disposed  to 
{n«dicl  that  in  most  cases  the  cohesion 
would  be  found  to  bear  a  very  small 
ratio  to  the  friction. 

That  the  duration  of  the  contact 
should  increase  the  friction  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  inasmuch  as  the  effect 
of  the  pressure  acting  for  a  certain  time 
is  to  make  various  asperities  and  in- 
equalities of  the  surfaces  insert  them- 
selves among  each  other  more  effec- 
tually than  uiey  could  if  one  surface 
were  moving  over  the  other.  We  may 
illustrate  this,  as  in  a  former  instance, 
by  two  brushes  placed  one  upon  the 
other.  If  a  weight  be  placed  upon  the 
upper  brush,  the  pressure  will  cause  the 
hairs  of  the  one  to  insinuate  themselves 
and  descend  between  the  hairs  of  the 
other.  This  process  will,  however, 
proceed  gradually ;  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  interval,  will  cease.  A  con- 
siderable force  will  then  be  requisite  to 
put  the  one  brush  in  motion  over  the 
other ;  but  when  in  motion,  the  same 
pressure  will  fail  to  produce  so  great  an 
intermixture  of  the  hairs,  since  in  no 
one  position  of  the  brushes  will  suffi- 
cient time  be  given  to  produce  so  great 
an  effect.  These  effects,  if  minutely 
examined,  will  be  foimd  to  have  the 
most  exact  analog  and  correspondence 
with  the  properties  of  friction,  as  de- 
termined by  the  experiments  of  Cou- 
lomb ;  and  they  illustrate,  if  not  explain, 
the  phenomenon  of  the  friction  at  reft 
being  greater  than  ihefricHon  in  motion. 

The  experiments  of  Coulomb  were 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  quantity  of  the  friction 
when  the  l>odies  under  examination  are 
put  in  motion  from  a  stale  of  rest.  He 
also  examined  the  friction  of  bodies  in 
motion,  and  determined  that  friction  is 
an  uniformly  retarding  force,  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  Professor  Vince. 
He  also  examined,  in  different  sub- 
stances, the  proportion  between  tlie 
friction  at  rest  and  Mti^  friction  in 
motion,  and  found  that  this  proportion 
is  different  with  different  bodies.  In 
woods,  \h^  friction  at  rest  he  found  to 
amount  to  half  the  pressure,  while  the 
friction  in  motion  only  amounts  to  an 
eighth  of  it.  Between  wood  and  metal, 
the /nc^ion  at  rest  was  found  to  be  one- 
fifth  of  the  pressure,  and  the /ncfton  in 
motion  one-twelfth  of  it  Between 
metals,  there  was  no  sensible  difference 
observed  between  the  two  frictions. 
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(14.)  From  the  drcamstance  of  fric- 
tion being  an  uniformly  retarding  force, 
it  follows  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
velocity,  for  it  is  found  to  continue  the 
same  while  the  velocity  is  continually 
increased.  In  this  result  all  the  expe- 
riments agree  very  nearly. 

(15.)  from  all  that  we  have  stated, 
the  reader  will  easily  peroeive  that  much 
■  still  remains  to  be  discovered  respecting 
the  nature  and  properties  of  friction. 
The  experiments  of  Coulomb  and  Vtnce 
seem  to  be  executed  with  equal  preci- 
sion, and  governed  by  scientific  prin- 
ciples equally  just,  and  yet  we  find  them 
differ  considerably  concerning  the  lead- 
ing and  important  principle  of  the  pro- 
portionality of  the  friction  to  the  pres- 
sure. Coulomb  is,  however,  uniformly 
supported  in  his  results  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Ximenes  and  various  others ; 
BXidVince,  we  believe,  stands  alone  in  his 
conclusions,  at  variance  with  these.  The 
experiments  of  Ximenes  are  subject  to 
some  little  discordance  with  each  other, 
and  with  those  of  Coulomb,  owing  to 
his  not  having  noticed  the  circumstance 
of  the  friction  ai  rest  depending  on  the 
time  of  contact,  and  having  put  the 
bodies  in  motion  without  having  waited 
for  the  friction  to  reach  its  maximum, 

(IG.)  Besides  the  results  which  we 
have  mentioned,  there  are  other  parti- 
culars which  were  develoi)ed  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Coulombt  which  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  state. 

Friction  varies  in  general  with  the 
quality  of  the  surfaces :  in  new  wood 
planed,  it  amounts  to  half  the  pressure ; 
in  metals,  to  one-fourth ;  and  in  wood 
and  metals,  to  one-fifth. 

As  the  surfaces  are  worn  by  attrition, 
the  friction  is  generally  dimimshed ;  but 
this  has  a  limit,  and  the  friction  soon 
reaches  its  minimum.  In  woods,  from 
being  half  the  pressure,  it  is  reduced 
by  attrition  to  a  third. 

Between  woods  the  friction  is  less 
when  the  grains  cross  each  other  than 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is,  in  the  former  ca«e,  one- 
fourth  of  the  pressure ;  and»  in  the  lat- 
ter, half  the  pressura. 

In  general,  friction  is  greater  between 
surfiaces  of  the  same  kind  thaa  betweeii 
surfaces  of  different  kinds. 

While  the  attrition  eontinnes  to  dimi- 
nish the  friction  it  is  not  an  umiformly 
retarding  force,  and,  therefore,  until 
this  effect  eeaaes  it  will  not  be  found 
to  be  independent  of  the  velpcUy. 
*" '  Friislioa  diminishna  aa  iha  MtoAotimeia 
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of  the  surfaces  of  contact  is  increased. 
However,  by  carrying  the  polish  of 
the  surface  too  far,  we  shall  produce  a 
considerable  resistance  from  cohesion. 

Friction  is  diminished  by  anointing 
the  surfaces  of  contact  with  some  unc- 
tuouB  snbstanees,  as  tallow,  oil,  grease, 
Sc.  Coulomb  considers  that  the  greater 
the  consistency  of  the  ointment,  the 
ereater  will  be  the  advantage.  Fresh  tal- 
low diminishes  the  friction  by  one-half. 

According  to  Vince's  results,  it  would 
appear  that  friction  is  diminished  by 
duninishing  the  surface  of  contact.  But 
even  admitting  this  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, it  has  an  obvious  limit  in  practice, 
for  if  the  one  surface  be  small  and  the 
other  soft,  a  ^oove  will  be  ploughed  by 
one  surface  in  the  other,  and  tnus  the 
friction  will  be  produced. 


Chaptbb  lllr^Qfthe  Friction  of  one 
Body  rolling  over  the  Surface  ofan- 
other* 

(17.)  Whbn  one  body  rolls  upon  an- 
other, it  is  verv  obvious  that  friction  pro- 
duces much  less  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion than  when  it  slides,  as  described 
in  the  last  Chapter.  In  this  case  the 
parts  of  the  one  surface  are,  in  some 
degree,  successively  lifted  from  off  the 
other,  and  the  asperities  act  in  a  man- 
ner totally  different  from  the  case  of 
sliding,  already  considered.  One,  at 
least,  of  the  bodies  must,  m  this  case, 
be  bounded  by  a  curved  surface,  and 
therefore  the  surfiice  of  contact  must 
necessarily  be  very  small,  which  is  an- 
other cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
friction.  If  the  rolling  body  be  cyhn- 
drical,  the  points  of  contact  of  the  sur- 
faces will  form  a  straight  Hne  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  cylinder, -the  surface  on 
which  the  cylinder  rolls  heing  either 
that  of  another  cvlinder  having  its  axis 
pjaLrallel  to  that  of  the  former,  or  a  plane, 
fiut  if  the  rolling  body  be  a  sphere,  a 
spheroid,  or  any  similar  shape,  the  sur- 
face of  contaist  will  be  r^uced  to  a 
sin^e  point. 

To  explain  the  manner  of  inves- 
tigating experimentally  the  properties 
of  this  species  of  friction,  let  us  sup- 
pose two  perfectly  plane  tables,  AB, 
C  D,  (Jig.  3,)  placed  exactly  in  the  same 
horizontal  pAane.  On  these  let  a  cylin- 
der, £  F,  be  placed  with  its  axis  at  right 
an^es  to  their  length.  At  the  middle 
of  the  interval  between  the  tables,  let  a 
fifiodbto  string  be  passed  a^srossL^T^ 
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cylinder,  having  dishes  of  exactly  equal 
weight  suspended  at  its  extremities.  By 
placing  equal  weights  in  these  dishes, 
any  required  pressure  may  be  produced 
upon  the  table.  If,  then,  fine  sand  be 
poured  into  either  scale  until  its  pre- 
ponderance just  gives  motion  to  the 
cylinder,  this  additional  weight  will  be 
equal  to  the  fiiction. 

In  this  way  the  diameter  and  material 
of  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  the  pressure 
it  exerts  against  the  plane,  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure.  In  making  experi- 
ments, it  would  be  useful,  in  each  trial, 
to  pour  the  sand  successively  in  each 
scale,  so  as  just  to  make  the  cylinder 
move  in  each  direction.  If  the  weights 
which  produce  the  motion  differ  by  a 
small  quantity,  a  mean  between  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  friction. 

(18.)  The  results  of  numerous  expe- 
riments instituted  in  this  way  by  Cou- 
lomb were  as  follow : — 

1 .  With  the  same  cylinder  the  fric- 
tion is  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

2.  With  cylinders  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, having  different  diameters,  but 
equal  pressures,  the  friction  is  inversely 
as  the  diameters. 

3.  With  cylinders  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, diffenng  both  in  diameter  and 
pressure,  the  friction  is  directly  as  the 
pressures,  and  inversely  as  the  diame- 
ters ;  or  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  pressures  and  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  diameters. 

To  explain  the  last  two  results  to 
those  who  are  not  conversant  with  ma- 
thematical phrascoloey : — Suppose  that 
two  cylinders,  one  oftwo  and  the  other 
of  five  inches  diameter,  exerted  equal 
pressures  on  the  tables,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  fiiction  of  the  two-inch 
cylinder  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  five-inch  cylinder,  in  tiie  proportion 
of  five  to  two. 

Again,   suppose   that  the  two-incb 


cylinder  exerts  a  pressure  of  three 
pounds,  and  the  five-inch  cylinder  a 
pressure  of  seven  pounds, — it  will  be 
found  that  the  fHction  of  the  two-inch 
cylinder  will  be  to  that  of  the  five-inch 
cylinder  in  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  five  and  three  to  the  product  of 
two  and  seven,  or  as  fifteen  to  fourteen. 

It  was  found  that  greasing  the  sur- 
faces does  not  at  all  diminish  this  spe- 
cies of  fnction. 

When  a  cylinder  of  mahoganv,  whose 
diameter  was  about  three  inches,  was 
rolled  upon  a  plane  of  oak,  the  firictiou 
was  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  pres- 
sure ;  and  when  it  rolled  upon  a  plane 
of  elm,  the  friction  was  only  one  hun- 
dredth of  the  pressure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  between 
the  same  substances  this  species  of 
fiiction  is  much  less  than  that  of  sliding. 

The  string  used  in  these  experiments 
should  be  so  flexible,  that  its  rigidity  or 
stiffness  shall  produce  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  results. 


Chapter  IV. — On  the  Friction  of  one 
Surface  revolving  in  contact  with  an- 
other, tcithout  rolling. 

(19.)  If  a  body,  having  any  round 
figure,  be  made  to  revolve  while  it  is 
pressed  with  any  force  against  any  sur- 
face, and  at  the  same  time  is  prevented 
from  rolling  along  that  surface,  a  spe- 
cies of  fiiction  will  be  produced  differ- 
ent from  any  which  we  have  yet  con- 
sidered. This  species  of  fiiction  seems 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  each  of 
those  which  we  have  considered  in  the 
last  two  Chapters.  As  in  the  formpr, 
the  surfaces  slide  one  over  the  other 
and  as  in  the  latter,  the  surfiuse  of  con- 
tact is  reduced  to  a  line;  we  accord- 
ingly find  the  degree  of  this  fiiction, 
u^er  similar  circumstances,  holding  «ii 
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infennecfiate  place  between  the  other 
two,  being  less  than  the  friction  of 
slieUng,  and  greater  than  ihe  friction  of 
rolling. 

To  explain  this  friction,  and  the  ex- 
periments by  which  its  properties  may 
be  determined,  let  us  suppose  a  solid 
cylindrical  axis,  AB,  (Jig,  4,)  inserted  in 
an  hollow  cylinder,  of  a  diameter,  C  B, 
somewhat  greater  than  AB,  so  as  to 
pemAt  the  hollow  cylinder,  B  C,  to  turn 
round  it,  A  B.    Let  the  cylinders  be 

Pig.  4. 


placed  with  their  axes  horizontal,  and 
let  the  hollow  cylinder  be  the  centre  or 
box  of  a  wheel,  D  E.  Let  an  extremely 
flexible  string  be  passed  over  the  edge 
of  this  wheel,  in  a  grove  formed  to  re 
ceive  it,  and  let  scales,  G  H,  be  append- 
ed to  its  extremities.  In  consequence 
of  the  form  of  the  axle  and  hollow  cy- 
linder, and  the  manner  in  which  tne 
weight  of  the  wheel  acts,  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  axle  and  the  cylinder  will 
be  in  a  straight  line,  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  with 
the  surface- of  the  cylinder.  In  fact,  if 
from  the  point  of  contact,  B,  a  line  be 
conceived  to  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cyhnder,  the  axle  and  the 
cylinder  will  touch  in  that  line,  and  in 
no  other  points.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  if  the  hollow  cylinder  be  supposed 
to  revolve  round  the  axle,  as  happens 
in  a  carriage  wheel,  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  hollow  cyhnder  is  suc- 
cessively exposed  to  the  effect  of  fric- 
tion ;  while  no  part  of  the  axle  suffers 
this  effect,  except  the  side  which  passes 
thrdugh  the  pomt,  B,  of  its  section*  If, 


on  the  contrary,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  axle  revolve  within  the  cylinder,  the 
opposite  effects  are  produced.  The 
entire  surface  of  the  axle  is  successively 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  friction,  vwhile 
these  effects  are  confined  to  one  line 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hollow  cylinder. 

By  loading  the  dishes  GH  with  any 
equal  weights,  the  axle  may  be  submit- 
ted to  any  proposed  pressure.  If,  when 
they  are  equally  loaded,  some  fine  sand 
be  poured  mto  one  of  the  dishes  untD  its 
weight  just  gives  motion  to  the  wheel, 
the  weight  of  the  sand  will  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  friction. 

The  preponderating  weight  is  not, 
however,  in  this  case,  the  immediate 
measure  of  the  fiiction.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  wheel  is  turned  round 
its  centre,  I ;  that  the  friction  which 
resists  this  motion  acts  at  B,  and  there- 
fore with  the  leverage  B  I ;  while  the 
preponderating  weight  which  overcomes 
the  friction  acts  with  the  leverage  E  I. 
Let  the  friction  be  F,  and  the  prepon- 
derating weight  be  W;  then,  by  the 
established  properties  of  the  lever,  we 
have 

P:W::EI:BI 


F  =  W 


EI 
BI 


that  is,  the  friction  is  equal  to  the  addi- 
tional weight  which  produces  the  mo- 
tion, multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the 
wheel,  and  divided  by  the  radius  of  the 
hollow  cylinder  which  plays  upon  the 
axle. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  friction  is 
greater  than  the  preponderating  weight 
m  the  proportion  of  the  radius  of  the 
wheel  to  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

As  in  the  experiments  to  determine 
ik\e  friction  of  rolling,  so  here  also  each 
experiment  should  be  tried  in  both 
dishes,  and  the  mean  of  the  results 
taken. 

To  determine  whether  the  friction  be 
an  uniformly  retarding  force,  a  weight 
must  be  placed  in  one  of  the  dishes 
greater  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  friction.  This  WiU  cause 
the  dish  to  descend  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  and  by  placing  a  graduated 
vertical  scale  near  it,  the  rate  of  its  ac- 
celeration may  be  ascertaified.  If  it  be 
found  that  the  spaces  through  which  it 
descends,  in  one,  two,  or  three  seconds, 
&c.  are  as  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  &c. ;  in 
other  words,  if  the  spaces  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  times,  tne  motion  is  uni- 
formly accelerated.  Hence  itmav  be  inp 
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ferred,  that  the  frictioii  is  an  unifonnly 
retarding  force,  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  have  already  been  fully 
developed  in  (9)  and  (10). 

The  string  us«l  in  these  experiments, 
like  those  described  in  the  last  Chapter, 
should  be  so  flexible  as  that  its  stiffness 
shall  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the 
results. 

(20.)  By  a  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted as  we  have  described.  Coulomb 
found  that,  hke  the  other  modifications 
of  friction,  the  law  of  the  proportionality 
of  fhe  friction  to  the  pressiu^  obtained, 
also,  in  this  case';  subject  however  to  the 
exception  before  mentioned,  that  in 
very  great  pressures  the  friction  is 
somewhat  less  in  proportion* 

He  also  found,  that,  as  in  ihe  friction 
ofslidin^y  great  advantage  was  gained 
by  ^easing  the  surfaces.  In  general, 
ft-esh  tallow  diminishes  the  friction  by 
one-half.  It  increases  as  the  grease  is 
wasted  away.  This  effect  is,  however, 
more  slow  than  in  the  friction  of  sliding. 

This  species  of  friction  is  also  an 
uniformly  retarding  force,  and  is  there- 
fore independent  ot  the  velocity. 

Like  tne  other  species  of  friction,  the 
quantity  of  this  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  surfaces.  If  iron  revolve  in  con- 
tact with  brass,  the  friction  is  one- 
seventh  of  the  pressure.  When  both 
surfaces  are  wood,  the  friction  is  one- 
twelfth  of  the  pressure. 

In  general,  the  same  observations 
which  were  made  respecting  the  friction 
of  sliding,  will  also  apply  to  the  species 
of  friction  which  we  have  considered  in 
this  Chapter. 

(21.)  The  friction  ofbodies  turning  on 
pivots  seems  to  come  within  the  species 
we  are  now  considering.  This  was  also 
examined  by  Coulomb,  and  a  memoir 
on  the  subject  was  published  by  him  in 
the  Memours  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1790.  Avery  succinct  and  clear  ac- 
count of  this  is  given  by  Dr,  Gregory  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Memcmics, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following 
'particulars: — 

•*  Bodies  which  are  made  to  turn  upon 
pivots  are  usually  suspended  by  means 
of  a  cheek,  socket,  or  collar,  of  very 
nard  matter.  The  collar  has  its  cavity 
of  a  conic  form,  and  terminated  at  its 
summit  by  a  little  concave  segment, 
whose  radius  of  curvature  is  very  small. 
The  point  of  the  pivot  which  is  sustain- 
ed by  this  collar  forms  at  its  summit  a 
litUe  convex  surface,  whose  radius  of 
curvature  should  be  stiU  smaller  than 


that  of  the  extremity  of  fhe  dieek.  Bx« 
perienoe  evinces  that  the  currature  of 
the  bottom  of  the  socket  is  irregular, 
and  that  the  friction  of  a  collar  of  agate 
on  which  a  pivot  turns,  is  freauently 
five  or  six  times  more  considerable  than 
the  momentum  of  friction  of  a  well- 
poUshed  plane  of  agate  on  which  the 
same  pivot  turns. 

*'  These  considerations  induced  M. 
Coulomb  to  employ  in  the  course  of  his 
txperiments,  not  a  cheek  or  a  socket, 
but  a  well-polished  plane,  to  support 
the  body  on  the  point  of  a  pivot.  To 
prevent  the  body  from  sliding,  he  took 
care  that  its  centre  of  gravity  should  be 
very  low,  with  respect  to  the  point  of 
suspension :  he  then  made  the  body  to 
whirl  pr  spin  about  its  pivot,  by  im- 
pressing upon  it  a  rotatory  motion.  By 
means  of  a  seconds  watch,  he  observed 
exactly  the  time  employed  by  the  body 
in  making  the  first  four  or  five  turns, 
and  he  thence  deduced  easily  a  mean 
turn  to  determine  the  primitive  velocity 
after  this  he  counted  the  numl)er  ot 
turns  which  the  body  made  before  it 
stopped; 

"  Coulomb  took  a  glass  bell  of  4  8  lines 
in  diameter  and  60  lines  in  height,  which 
weighed  5  ounces.  He  placed  it  on  the 
point  of  a  pivot ;  and  after  giving  it 
successive  degrees  of  velocity  about  that 
pivot,  he  observed  very  exactly  the  time 
that  it  employed  to  make  the  first  turn, 
which  pive  mm  for  the  mean  velocity 
that  which  answered  to  the  half  of  such 
first  turn.  He  then  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  turns  made  by  the  bell  before  it 
stopped :  the  results  were  as  below — 

"  Ut  Trial.  The  bell  made  one  turn  in 
4'',  and  came  to  rest  after  34tV  turns. 

"  2rf  Trial,  The  bell  made  one  turn  in 
6^",  and  stopped  after  14-,^  turns. 

"  Zd  TriaL  The  bell  made  one  turn  in 
11",  and  stopped  after  4^  tmns. 

["  Now  if  b  denote  the  primitive 
velocity,  X  the  space  described  between 
the  commencement  and  the  end  of  the 
motion,  A  the  constant  momentum  of  the 

retarding  force ;/-—  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  particle  >*,  by  the  square 
of  its  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, divided  by  the  quantity  a,  measuring 
the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation 
to  the  point  whose  primitive  velocity  is 
6,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  following  analy- 
tical expression  for  the  constant  mo- 
mentum of  the  9M  retairdaMx^  viz. 
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"  But,  T)ec€iuse  in  the  three  preceding 
trials,  the  same  bell  was  employed,  the 

quantity/—  is  the  same:  — must 

therefore  be  a  constant  quantity  if  A  be 
constant,  and  reciprocally.  But  in  each 
trial  tliere  was  reckoned  the  time  em« 
ployed  by  the  apparatus  in  performing 
an  enth«  revolution.  The  mean  velocity, 


or  the  velocity  due  to  the  half  of  each  first 
revolution,  will,  therefore,  be  measured 
by  the  circumference  run  over.  The 
space  described  up  to  the  end  of  the 
motion,  will  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  turns  run  through  from  the  in- 
stant where  the  mean  velocity  was  de- 
termined until  the  end  of  the  motion. 
Thus  by  computing  from  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  three  trials,  we  may  form 
the  following  table : — 


'*  1*/  Trial.    1  turn  in  4",  stops  at  34-,^^  turns,  whenee  results  — =»iT 

■    14A *=Ti7f 

•     4A ^j^ 


2d  Trial. 
Zd  Trial. 


6i" 
11" 


"This  eieperiment,  then,  shows  une- 
quivocally that  the  quantity  ■>—,  and 

consequently  the  quantity  A  which  ex- 
presses the  momentum  of  friction,  are 
constant  quantities,  whatever  be  the 
primitive  degree  of  velocity ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  velocity  has  not  any 
influence  upon  the  resistance  due  to  the 
friction  of  pivots,  which  from  this  expe- 
riment is  necessarily  proportional  to  a 
function  of  tlie  pressure. 

*'  When  this  experiment  is  made  in  a 
vacuum,  a  much  less  heavy  body  may 
be  employed,  and  of  any  form  whatever, 
and  the  same  result  will  be  obtained. 

•*  In  other  experiments.Coulomb  bent 
a  brass  wire  of  9  inches  in  length ;  the 
parallel  branches  were  24  lines  distant 
from  one  another :  the  part  of  the  wire 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  which 
joined  the  two  branches  was  about  3 
inches  long ;  and  the  two  vertical  and 
parallel  branches  were  also  each  3 
inches  long.  To  the  extremity  of  each 
vertical  branch  was  attached  by  means 
of  wax  a  piece  of  metal,  and  there  was 
fixed,  in  like  manner,  in  the  middle  of 
the  concave  part  of  the  wire,  to  serve 
for  the  cheek  or  bush,  a  small  well- 
poUshed  plane  of  different  substances 
on  which  the  friction  of  the  point  of  the 

Slvot  was  to  be  determined:  finally^ 
lere  was  fixed  to  the  summit  of  a  sup- 
port a  little  needle  of  tempered  steel, 
and  whose  point  it  was  necessary  to 
render  more  or  less  fine,  rounded,  or 
obtuse,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cheeks,  and  to  Uie  pressure  which  they 
were  to  experience.  The  extremity  of 
the  needle  first  used  by  Coulomb,  ap- 
peared, when  examined  by  a  micro- 
scope, to  form  a  conic  angle  of  18  or  20 
degrees.  The  friction  of  this  needle 
against  well-polished  planes  of  granitic 


agate,  rock  ciysta^  glass,  and  tempered 
steel  respectively,  was  tried;  and  the 
result,  taking  in  each  experiment  the 

mean    quantity  represented  by  — (a 

quantity  which  was  always  found  to 
vary  between  very  narrow  limits),  gave 
the  momentum  of  friction  of  the  point 
of  the  needle  against  the  planes  of  gra- 
nite, agate,  &c.  respectively,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  fractions  ^^^,  ^  rh{>  t^' 
^U :  so  that  the  momentum  of  friction 
of  the  plane  of  granite  being  represented 
by  unity,  we  shall  have  for  the  momen- 
tum of  Uie  friction  of  rotation  relative 
to  the  other  substances  as  below : — fric- 
tion of  granite,  1  ;  of  agate,  1214  ;  of 
rock  crystal,  1*313 ;  of  glass,  1*777 ;  of 
steel,  2-257. 

"  Coulomb  likewise  employed  himself 
during  these  experiments,  in  determin- 
ing the  more  or  less  acute  form  which 
should  be  given  to  the  points  of  the 
pivots.  To  this  end  he  caused  to  be 
successively  rounded  into  cones  of 
greater  or  less  acuteness,  the  extremity 
of  a  steel  needle,  that  it  might  thence 
appear  whether  the  change  of  figure 
had  any  influence  upon  the  friction. 
Thus  he  found  that,  under  a  certain 
charge,  the  point  of  the  pivot  being 
shaped  to  46  degrees,    the    quantity 

1-  was,  for  granite,  j^v  ;  agate,  ^i\ifs ; 

X 

glass,  zJzz ;  tempered  steel,  »^».  ^ 

"  Coulomb  then  gave  to  the  point  a 
more  acute  form,  so  that  the  angle  of 
the  cone  which  terminated  it  could  not 
be  more  than  6  or  7  degrees ;  and  he 
found,  still  retaining  the  same  chsifi;^ 
or  pressure  as  before,  that  the  quantity 

ilwas,  for  agate,  siv ;  glass,  iU ;  tern- 

X 

pered  steely  liv 
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"  Comparing  from  these,  and  other 
experiments,  the  momentum  of  friction 
of  rotation  of  the  point  of  different 
pivots  against  a  plane  of  agate,  he  found 

that  the  quantity— which  varies  as  that 

X 

momentum,  was,  for  a  pivot  of  45^,  j^vX 
a  pivot  of  15°,  T^w ;  a  pivot  of  6°,  li^.J 

"  After  this.  Coulomb  varied  the 
chaise  in  his  experiments,  and  deter- 
mine the  relative  momentum  of  fric- 
tion of  pivots  under  different  pressures. 
But  witnout  going  further  into  detail, 
we  may  give  me  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal deductions  from  the  whole. 

"  1 .  That  the  friction  of  oivots  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  velocities,  being  merely 
as  a  function  of  the  pressure. 

**  2.  That  the  friction  of  granite  is  less 
than  that  of  dass. 

"  3.  That  the  figure  of  the  point  of  the 
pivot,  as  to  acuteness,  affects  the  quan- 
tity of  friction  ;  in  such  manner  that  when 
we  cause  to  whirl,  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle,  a  body  weighing  more  man  5  or  6 
drachms,  the  most  advantageous  angle 
for  that  point  appeared  to  be  from  30° 
to  45° ;  under  a  less  pressure,  the  angle 
might  be  progressively  diminished,wiUi- 
out  the  friction  being  perceptibly  aug- 
mented :  it  may  even  without  great  in- 
convenience be  reduced  to  10**  or  12° 
with  good  steel,  when  the  charge  does 
not  exceed  100  ^ains, — an  important 
consideration  in  the  suspension  of  light 
bodies  upon  cheeks  or  sockets. 

••  These  rules  may  be  useful  to  the 
makers  of  chronometers." 


Chapter  V. — On  the  Rigidity  of 
Cordage. 

(22.)  In  considering  the  effects  of  cor- 
dage in  our  second  treatise,  we  assumed 
that  it  possessed  perfect  flexibilit)r.  In 
cases  where  experiments  are  instituted 
on  a  small  scale,  with  light  weights  and 
moderate  tensions,  fine  silken  threads, 
or  even  thin  packthread,  may  be  used, 
without  any  consideration  of  their  rigi- 
dity, because  in  these  cases  tiie  fiexibi- 
lity  is  so  great  that  no  sensible  effect  is 
produced  by  stiffness.  But  in  most 
cases  wliich  occur  in  actual  practice, 
where  great  resistances  are  to  be  over- 
come, or  considerable  weights  to  be 
elevated,  ropes  are  used  whose  thickness 
and  strengtn  necessarily  produce  consi- 
derable rigidity ;  and  if  we  would  know 
the  real  and  practical  power  of  the  ma- 
chines we  use,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 


to  determine  the  effects  of  the  stiffiiess 
of  the  cordage  with  which  we  work. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  rigidity  of 
cordage  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
more  conformable  to  experiment  than 
any  which  has  yet  be^n  invented  re- 
specting friction,  yet  it  is  more  difficult 
to  explain  it  in  a  simple  and  popular 
manner.    The  stiffness  of  a  rope  de- 

Sends  on  the  elements  by  which  it  is 
etermined  in  a  manner  which  is  very 
easily  explained  to  one  that  is  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  algebra,  but  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  express  in  ordinary 
language. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 

rigidity  of  a  rope  obstructs  the  action 

of  a  machine,  let  the  equal  weights  A,  B, 

(ftg*  6>)  be  supposed  to  be  connected  by 

Fig.b. 


a  rope,  ACDB, passing  over  a  fixed  pul- 
ley, O.  By  adding  a  small  weight  to  A, 
the  wheel  will  be  turned  in  the  direction 
DKC.  That  part  of  tiie  rope  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  semicffcle,  DKC, 
will,  by  reason  of  its  nudity,  have  a 
tendency  to  retain  the  semicircular  form, 
and  to  resist  any  effort  to  disturb  tiiat 
form.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  actually 
retsdns  that  form  during  a  small  motion 
of  tiie  wheel  The  part  DCK  of  the 
rope  will  then  continue  to  be  applied  to 
the  wheel,  but  the  points  C  and  D  will 
be  moved  to  the  position  C,  D'.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  part  DCK  of 
the  rope  endeavours  to  retain  its  semi- 
circular form,  the  parts  DB  and  CA 
will  endeavour  to  retain  their  rectilinear 
form,  and  also  Uteir  position  with  re- 
spect to  the. part  DCK.  Let  us  also 
suppose  that  during  the  small  motion 
already  mentioned,  they  actually  do 
maintain  both  their  figure  and  relative 
position,  and  that,  consequently,  at  the 
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end  of  the  motion  (hefCm^  and  weights 
are  in  the  position  A'C'D'B',  which 
would,  in  fact,  be  the  case  if  the  rope 
were  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  friction 
with  the  wheel  suflScient  to  prevent  it 
from  sliding  in  the  groove.  In  this 
position  the  weight  added  to  A,  instead 
of  acting  against  B  with  an  equal  le- 
verage CO,  would  act  with  the  dimi- 
nished leverage  £0  against  B  resisting 
with  the  increased  leverage  FO,  (the 
lines  A'E  and  BTF  being  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  CD  and  its  production.)  Thus 
it  appears  that  if  the  rope  were  perfectly 
rigid,  any  power  which  would  com- 
mence to  turn  the  wheel  would  very 
soon  bring  the  apparatus  into  such  a 
pK)sition,  the  opposing  weight  or  re- 
sistance gaining  leverage,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  moving  power  would  be 
losing  its  leverage,  mat  the  machine 
would  come  to  equilibrium,  and  no  frur- 
ther  motion  would  ensue. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  what  is  generally 
the  case,  that  tne  rope,  without  being 
absolutely  and  perfectly  ri^d,  has  a 
certain  degree  of  stiffiiess.  First,  sup- 
pose the  apparatus  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  the  last  figure.  The 
weights  A'  and  B',  acting  upon  the  par- 
tially  flexible  ropes  A'C'C  and  B  D'. 
will  evidently  bend  ^them  mto  ciures 
such  as  represented  iny^.  6.  From  A' 
I^g.  6. 


and  B',  as  before,  draw  the  perpendicu- 
lars A'E  and  BT,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  increase  of  weight  given  to  A'  works 
with  a  diminished  leverage  EO,  while 
the  unaltered  weight  B'  receives  an  in- 
creased leverage  FO.  If  the  weight 
which  is  added  to  A'  multiplied  by  EO  be 
not  jo^ter  than  the  weight  B'  multiplied 
by  FO,  no  motion  can  ensue ;  and  thus, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  riridihr  of  ihe 
rope,  a  fixed  pulley  may  be  loaded  with 


unequal  weights,  and  yet  continue  m 
equilibrium. 

If  we  consider  the  effects  which  the 
weights  A'  and  B'  produce  upon  the 
rope  as  the  wheel  revolves,  we  shall  find 
them  very  different.  The  weight,  B, 
continually  bends  the  rope  BHD,  so  as 
to  give  it  at  the  point  ty  a  curvature 
equal  to  that  of  the  groove  of  the  wheel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  weight.  A',  is 
employed  in  destroying  the  curvature 
which  the  rope  had  when  resting  in  the 
groove,  and  even  in  giving  it  a  curva- 
ture in  the  opposite  direction.  The  effort 
which  the  rope  in  this  case  makes  to 
retain  its  curvature  at  C  tends  to  dimi- 
nish the  levera^  by  which  A'  acts,  but 
the  effect  of  A'  m  y  ving  curvature  to  the 
rope  in  the  opposite  direction  below  C' 
counteracts  uus  effect,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  leverage  of  A' ; 
the  difference  between  these  effects  is 
what  produces  the  diminution  of  the  le- 
verage of  A'.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
resistance  which  the  rope  BD'  off^  to 
flexure  is  opjiosed  to  the  effect  of  B' ; 
and  this  resistance,  undiminished  by  any 
other  cause,  is  wholly  effective  in  in- 
creasing the  leverage  of  B'.  We  may, 
therefore,  anticipate  that  the  increase 
DF  of  the  leverage  of  B'  is  much  greater 
than  the  diminution  CE  of  the  leverage 
of  A'.  This  effect,  which  is  found  by 
actual  experiment  to  obtain,  is  of  some 
importance  in  simplifying  the  theory 
of  rigidity.  For  we  nnd,  in  general, 
tiiat  me  effect  of  the  weight  A'  upon  the 
rope  is  so  considerable  that  the  diminu- 
tion CE  of  its  leverage,  owing  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  rope  on  tlie  side  C,  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  enturely  neglected, 
and  that  in  our  investigations  we  may, 
without  sensible  error,  consider  the 
weight  A'  as  acting  with  the  leverage 
OC,  or  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

Ou  the  contrary,  for  the  reasons  just 
assigned,  the  increase  DF  of  the  lever- 
age of  B',  owing  to  the  rigidly  of  the 
rope  D  B',  is  considerable,  and  forms  an 
important  element  in  the  determination 
of  the  effects  of  rigidity. 

[Let  X  express  the  weight  which 
must  be  added  to  A',  in  order  just  to  put 
the  wheel  in  motion,  and  we  have  by 
the  principles  of  the  lever, 

(x+A')r=B'(r+*), 
where  r  expresses  the  radius  of  the  pul- 
ley and  b  =  DF.    Hence, 

aT-hAV=B'r+B'*; 
but  since  A'  =  B',  therefore  A'r  =  Br. 
Tidying  these  equals  from  both,  we  And 

XT  =Bb.'.x=B' google 
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Thus,  if  5  were  known,  the  effeet  of  the 

rigidity  corpesponding  to  any  given 
weight  or  pressure  would  be  known.  It 
ftppears  also,  that  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  rigidity  of  ropes  m  any  machine,  it 
is  onlv  necessary  to  suppose  the  leverage 
by  which  the  resistance  acts  to  be 
greater  than  it  is  by  a  certain  quan* 
Sty. 

To  complete  the  theory  of  rigidity, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  determine  this 
quantity  b ;  and  in  explaining  how  this 
is  done,  we  shall  perhaps  be  compelled 
to  use  more  algebraical  principles  and 
notation  than  most  of  oiur  readers  are 
familiar  with.  The  quantity  b  evidently 
depends  altogether  on  the  curvatiu'e  of 
the  rope  B'D\Jlg.  6.  It  is  easv  to 
perceive  the  several  elements  on  which 
this  curve  depends ;  1st,  on  the  tension 
of  the  rope  or  the  weight  B'  with  which 
it  is  loaded ;  let  this  be  called  to :  2nd, 
on  the  materials  of  the  rope,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  manu- 
factured ;  let  a  express  the  quantity  by 
which  this  affects  the  rigidity :  3rd,  on 
the  diameter  of  the  rope ;  let  this  be  d: 
4th,  on  the  radius  r  of  the  wheeL 

The  empirical  formula 
dn 
x=  —  (a-^-mw) 

is  assumed  to  represent  x.  By  an  em- 
pirical  formula  is  meant  one  that  is 
conceived  or  invented  without  any  ana- 
lysis or  demonstration,  and  the  truth 
(or  rather  probable  truth)  of  which  can 
only  be  established  by  shewing  that  it 
is  verified  by  experiment. 

In  this  formula  the  letters  m  and 
n  represent  indeterminate  nmnbers,  the 
values  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  a, 
can  only  be  found  by  experiment.  To 
determine  these  let  four  pulleys  be  taken 
whose  radii  are  r,  f,  r",  and  i^".  The 
rope  whose  rigidity  is  under  examina- 
tion being  successively  laid  over  these, 
let  it  be  stretched  by  weights  equal  to 
tt7,  y,  uf,  and  v^^  and  let  the  weights 
which  in  each  case  Just  give  motion  to 
the  wheels  be  x,  aK,  x",  and  a/".  Sub- 
stituting these  in  the  formula  already 
mentioned,  we  obtain 

d^ 
x=  —  (a+fiBt0) 

xf=  —  (a-^-mw^ 


(A) 


Tfrcim  any  three  off  iibaM  four  aqiia* 
tions  the  values  of  a,  m,  and  n  may  be 
deduced.    These  being  known,  we  have 


x^w.^.\b- 

r 


X 


•  n 


and  hence 


b-zL(a+mw); 

ID 

thus  we  obtain  the  increase  of  leverage 
which  should  be  allowed  to  the  resist- 
ance when  the  diameter  of  the  rope  and 
its  tension  are  known. 

In  order  to  verify  the  empbical  for- 
mula just  mentioned,  or  to  prove  it  as 
far  as  it  is  capable  of  proof,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  quantities  a, 
m,  and  n  by  the  four  equations  (A,)  and 
if  the  result  be  an  identity,  tiiat  is,  an 
equation  whose  members  are  perfectiy 
the  same,  the  four  equations  are  con- 
sistent This  species  of  proof  may  be 
strengthened  by  multiplying  the  experi- 
ments, and  using  different  values  of  x, 
Wt  and  r;  and  if  an  elimination  of  a,  m, 
and  n,  from  every  combination  of  four 
eouations,  the  certainty  of  the  proof  is 
all  but  equal  to  that  of  demonstration.] 


ChaptirVI.  — Qf  ih$  Modification 
which  Friction  and  other  Renstances 
fToduee  upon  the  Conditiom  of  Equi- 
librium, 

(23.)  In  a  machine  which  is  con- 
ceived to  be  divested  of  friction  and  all 
other  resisting  forces,  there  is  one  cer- 
tun  and  determinate  power  which  will 
equilibrate  with  a  ^ven  weight,  the  me- 
thods of  determining  which  have  been 
explained  in  our  second  Treatise.  Any 
power  greater  than  this  will  cause  the 
weight  to  ascend,  and  any  less  power 
will  allow  it  to  descend ;  the  eauilibrium 
in  such  cases  being  destroyed.  If  the 
machine  be  subject  to  the  effects  of 
friction,  rigidity,  or  any  resisting  forces, 
this  win  not  take  place ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  any  power  between  two  deter- 
minate limits  will  sustain  equilibrium. 
This  circumstance  arises  from  that  pe- 
culiarity in  the  nature  of  resisting  or 
passive  fbrces,  that  in  whatever  direc- 
tion motion,  or  a  tendency  to  motion, 
is  produced,  they  assume  the  direction 
immediately  opposed  to  that  tendency. 
If  the  power  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
weight  by  being  increased  beyond  the 
value  due  to  equilibrium,  by  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  Treatise  II.,  the 
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if  then  the  weight  be  increased  so  as  to 
predominate  and  tend  to  raise  the  power, 
the  resisting  forces  immediately  change 
their  direction  and  oppose  the  eff^t  of 
the  weight    Let  us  suppose  that  P  is 
the  power  which  by  any  machine  would 
equilibrate  with  W,  mdependentiy  of 
friction  or  any  resisting  force,  according 
to  the  principles  established  in  Treatise 
II.    If  P  be  increased,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  W;  but  that  tendency 
will  be  opposed  by  the  resistances.  Let 
the  effect  of  these  resistances  on  P  be 
R,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
P  by  a  quantity  greater  than  R,  in  order 
that  W  should  be  raised.    Again,  if  P 
be  diminished,  W  would  have  a  tendency 
to  descend,  but  this  tendency  is  opposed 
by  the  resisting  forces ;  and,  m  feet,  W 
cannot  descend  unless  P  be  diminisiied 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  R.    Thus  it 
appears,  that  in  order  to  raise  the  weight, 
the  power  must  be  greater  than  P  -h  R : 
and  m  order  to  prevent  the  descent  or 
tfie  weight,  the  power  cannot  be  less 
than  P  — R.    Hence  eveiy  power  whose 
value  is  between  the  limits  P+R  and 
P-R,  will  sustain  the  weight  in  equili- 
brium.    The  powers  P+R  and  P-R 
will  sustain  the  weight  in  equilibrium 
also,  but  it  will  be  in  a  state  bordering 
on  motion,  the  least  imaginable  increase 
of  the  one  or  diminution  of  the  other 
necessarily  producing  the  ascent  or  de 
scent  of  the  weight. 

The  increase  R  of  the  power  which 
balances  the  resisting  forces  is  not  ne- 
cessarily equal  to  these  forces  them- 
selves, because  the  increase  R  generally 
acts  upon  the  resistances,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  machine  or  some 

Sart  of  it.  To  eicplain  the  methods  of 
etermming  the  quantity  R,  even  in  the 
several  simple  machines,  would  require 
more  mathematical  investigation  than 
would  be  suitable  to  the  objects  of  the 
present  Treatise.  We  shall,  however, 
explain  some  of  the  more  simple  cases. 
(24.)  If  a  lever  rest  upon  a  knife-edge 
like  a  balance,  the  fricbon  will  be  im- 
perceptible ;  but  if  it  turn  upon  a  cylin- 
drical axle,  this  is  not  the  case.  Let/ 
be  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  friction 
on  the  axle,  determined  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapters; 
let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  axle,  W  the 
weiffht,  and  w  its  leverage,  and  let  p  be 
the  leverage  of  the  power.  In  order  to 
raise  the  weight,  the  power  will  have  to 
overcome  the  friction  /actinffwith  the 
leverage  r,  and  the  weight  W  acting 
with  ^the  leverage  w^   Tm  moment  of 
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the  power  which  would  exactly-  balance 
these  would  be 

Wtt7+/r. 
Let  the  power  sought  be  P' ;  hence 

P5P= Ww+/r .-.  F=  Y[!£±fS 

This  power  will  just  balance  the  weight 
and  friction,  and  any  greater  power  wiU 
raise  the  weight 

If  the  weight  be  supposed  to  descend. 
It  will  be  opposed  by  the  friction/  acting 
with  the  leverage  r,  which  will  thus 
assist  the  power.  Let  P'/ be  the  power 
which  wiU  just  prevent  the  descent  of 
the  weight,  and  we  evidently  have 

P'p«  Ww-/r .-.  p«= Z!?I^/I 

Any  power  less  than  P"  will  permit  the 
weight  to  descend,  and  these  powew  F 
P';,  and  all  mtermediate  ones,  will  sus- 
tam  the  weight  m  equilibrium. 
Since  P,  the  counterpoise  for  W  when 

there  is  no  friction,  is  equal  toJ^  w€ 
have  ^  p   * 

F=P^=:P+R 

P 

p 
which  is  the  lunit  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  power  consistently  with 
equihbnum. 

This  investigation  applies  also  to  the 
wheel  and  axle  as  is  evident.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  rigidity  of  the  rope 
must  be  allowed  for,  conformably  to 
the  prmciples  established  in  the  last 
Chapter}  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  pulley 

(25.)  Let  a  body  W  be  placed  upon 
an  horizontal   plane,  and  /  express 
Pig.  7. 


the  proportion  of  the  friction  to  the 
Sr^ssure.  If  a  force  draw  it  m  the 
direction  W  A,  parallel  to  the  plane,  the 
force  which  will  put  it  in  motion  will  be 
equal  to  the  friction,  and  is,  therefore, 
W/.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  it  is 
drawn  along  the  plane  by  a  force  which 
constantiy  acts  m  the  direction  W  B» 
forming  with  the  horizontal  line  always 
the  same  angle  B  W  A.  This  force 
produces  a  twofold  effect.    Draw  tha    t 

Imea  B  G  and  B  D  so  as  to  form  th«  U^ 
C2'  ^ 
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iWDBC.  The  force  W 
is  equivalent  to  two  forces  expressed  in 
quantity  and  direction  by  the  sides 
W  D  and  W  C.  The  part  W  D  tends 
to  raise  the  body  W  from  the  plane, 
and,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  pressure 
and  the  friction,  while  the  part  W  C 
tends  to  move  the  body  along  the  plane. 

By  the  obliquity  of  the  draught  ad- 
vantage is  gained  and  lost.  Advantage 
is  gained,  because  the  friction  which  is 
to  be  overcome  is  diminished  by  the 
eifect  of  that  element  WD  of  the 
draught,  which  acting  upwards,  lessens 
the  pressure  upon  the  plane.  Advan- 
tage is  lost,  because  the  element  W  G 
of  the  draught,  which  is  effective  in  ad- 
vancing the  body  on  the  plane,  is  less 
than  the  whole  draught  W  B,  which 
would  be  effective  if  it  acted  parallel  to 
the  plane.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
provided  the  angle  (B  W  C)  of  draught 
does  not  exceed  a  cartain  limit,  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  whole  is  gained  by  the 
obliquity,  that  is  to  say,  a  less  force  will 
put  the  body  in  motion,  and  continue 
that  motion  than  would  do  so  acting 
parallel  to  the  plane. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important 
problem  to  determine  what  that  angle 
of  draught  is  which  affords  the  ^atest 
possible  advantage,  or  with  which  the 
smallest  power  wm  move  the  body  along 
the  plane.  This  is  very  easily  solved 
analytically ;  we  shall,  however,  attempt 
to  explain  it  by  geometrical  construc- 
tion, being  a  more  elementary  process, 
though  not  the  most  expeditious. 

Let  the  drawing  force  as  already  ex- 
plained, be  represented  by  W  B,  and 
suppose  it  just  sufficient  to  put  the  body 
in  motion.  The  element  W  C  must 
then  be  equal  to  the  friction.  Let  W  A 
represent  the  quantity  of  friction  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  whole  weight 

Fig.S. 


of  the  body  pressing  on  the  plane,  that 
is  W/(7).  Since  W  C  represent!  the 
quantity  of  friction  which  remains  after 


the  pressure  is  diminished  by  the  upward 
element  WD,  it  follows  that  CA  must 
represent  the  quantity  of  friction  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  pressure 
DW  or  BC  ;  and  since  /expresses  the 
proportion  of  the  friction  to  the  pres- 
sure generally,  we  have 

CA  :  CB  ::/  :  i. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  we  have 
already  shewn  (pp.  5,  6)  that  if  the  plane 
W  A  were  elevated  until  the  body  WB 
would  just  be  moved  down  it,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its 
base  would  be  that  of  the  friction  to  the 
pressure.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the  height 
of  the  plane  would  have  the  same  ratio 
to  its  base  as  the  line  C  A  has  to  C  B  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle included  oy  the  height  and  base 
of  the  plane  is  similar  to  the  triangle 
A  C  B,  and,  therefore,  the  angle  A  B  G 
is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  plane, 
whicti  would  just  g^ve  motion  to  the 
body.  The  angle  B  A  C  is  the  comple- 
ment of  this  angle.  Now  since  W  A 
represents  the  whole  friction  of  the  body 
imdiminished  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
draught,  and  the  angle  B  A  W  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  the  friction  to  the 
pressure,  these  quantities  are  both  inde- 
pendent of  the  direction,  or  length  of 
the  line  W  B,  which  represents  the 
drawing  force,  and  will,  therefore,  re- 
main unaltered,  however  that  drawing 
force  be  changed  in  its  direction  or 
length. 

"nius  we  have  obtained  a  very  el^ant 
geometrical  construction,  by  which  the 
force  which  is  just  sufficient  to  move 
the  body  at  each  angle  of  draught  may 
be  determined.  From  any  point  W  on 
the  plane  draw  a  perpendicular  W  M, 
and  take  any  parts,  W  A  and  W  M,  on 
the  plane  and  the  perpendicular  which 
have  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the 
pressure,  that  is,  so  that 

WA:WM::/:i. 
Then  if  WM  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  weight,  WA  will  represent  the  fric- 
tion due  to  the  pressure  of  the  entire 
weight,  and  the  angle  WMA  will  be 

rd  to  that  elevation,  X  (p.  6),  of  the 
e  at  which  the  force  of  the  weight 
own  the  plane  would  be  equal  to  the 
friction.  We  will  suppose  WM  to  be 
taken  of  such  a  length  that  the  number 
of  inches  in  it  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  pounds  in  the  weight.  Then  the 
number  of  inches  in  WA  will  be  the 
number  of  pounds  which  would  over- 
come the  friction  due  to  the  entire 
weight,  or  which  ac^^^w^^gi^ 
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plane  WA  would  just  put  the  weight  in 
motion.  But  we  desire  to  know  the 
power  which  acting  at  any  given  ansle 
with  WA  would  just  move  the  weight* 
Draw  the  line  WB''  in  the  direction  of 
the  required  power,  and  terminated  in 
AM ;  the  number  of  inches  in  WB"  will 
be  the  number  of  pounds  which,  acting 
in  the  direction  WB'',  will  just  move  the 
weij^ht.  Agsun,  it  may  be  required  to 
assign  the  direction  in  which  a  given 
power  must  act  in  order  just  to  move 
the  weight.  To  determine  this  let  a 
line  of  as  many  inches  as  there  are 
pounds  in  the  required  power  be  inflected 
from  W  on  the  Une  AM.  If  WB'  be 
this  line,  WB'  will  be  the  required  di- 
rection. 

To  determine  the  best  angle  of 
draught,  is  then  only  to  assign  the  least 
line  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  point 
W  on  the  line  A  M,  which  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  perpendicular  to  it.  Let 
W  B  A  be  a  right  angle,  and  the  angle 
B  W  A  is,  therefore,  the  best  angle  of 


draught  The  rifht-angled  iriai^es 
W  B  A  and  B  C  A  are  similar,  (Euc. 
VI.  prop.  8,)  and,  therefore,  the  angle 
B  W  A  is  equal  to  the  angle  CBA. 
But  this  last  is  equal  to  the  angle  to 
which  the  plane  should  be  elevated,  in 
order  that  the  body  should  just  move 
down  it. 

(26.)  [We  may  obtain  this  result  ana- 
lytically thus.  liCt  X  be  the  angle  of 
oraught,  P  the  drawing  force,  and  X 
the  devation  at  which  the  body  just 
moves  down  the  plane.  The  elements 
into  which  P  is  resolved  are  P  cos.  a:, 
and  P  sin.  0?.  The  pressure  on  the  plane 
is  consequently  W  —  P  sin.  x,  and  the 
corresponding  friction 

(W  -Psin.a?tanX.) 
This  is  balanced  by  P  cos.  x;  therefore, 
we  have 
(W  —  P  sin.  x)  tan.  X  =  P  cos.  x. 
The  question  then  is  to  determine  the 
value  of  a?,  which  renders  P  a  maximum. 
Diiferentiating  considering  P  and  x  as 
variables,  we  "have 


—  P  COS. 0? tan.  Xdx  —  sin.  x  tan.  X rf  P  =  cos.  a;d  P  —  P  sin.  x  dx. 


Let  (/  P  =  0,  and  omit  d  x,  and  we 
obtain 

—  P  cos.  X  tan.  X  =  —  P  sin  a?. 
,•,  tan.  X  =  tan.  x  .-.  a?  =  X, 
which  is  the  conclusion  obtained  geome- 
trieally  above.] 

(27.)  Hence,  if  a  body  be  required  to 
be  drawn  upon  a  plane  subject  to  fric- 
tion, tiie  best  direction  for  the  traces  is 
to  be  inclined  to  the  plane  at  that  angle 
at  which  the  plane  itself  should  be  in- 
clined to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  msJce 
the  body  move  down  it  without  any 
drawing  force. 

In  the  construction  already  instituted, 
the  angle  of  draught  corresponding  to 
the  direction  W  M  is  90°.  In  this  case 
the  whole  drawing  force  is  spent  in  di- 
minishing the  pressure  on  the  plane, 
the  element  in  the  direction  of  the  plane 
ffraduaUjr  diminishing  as  the  an^e  of 
draught  increases,  and  at  length  alto- 
gether disappearing.  The  line  W  M 
ou^ht  then  to  represent  as  it  does  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  pressure  being 
in  this  case  absolutely  destroyed. 

(28.)  In  the  preceding  investigation 
of  the  best  angle  of  draught,  we  have 
supposed  that  the  plane  upon  which  the 
load  is  drawn  is  horizontal.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  not  so,  but  inclined,  the  pro- 
cess of  investigation  will  be  somewhat 
modified,  but  the  final  result  will  be  the 
same,  the  best  angle  of  the  draught 
being  in  all  cases  equal  fo  that  elevation 


of  the  plane,  at  which  the  body  would 
just  move  down  without  any  drawing 
force. 

Let  F I  (^.9.)  be  the  mclined  plane  on 
which  the  body  is  placed,  and  let  its  length 
F  I,  expressed  in  inches,  represent  the 
weight  of  the  body,  expressed  in  pounds. 

Fig.  9. 


Hence,  its  base  F  K  will  represent  the 
pressure  on  the  plane,  and  its  height 
K  I  the  force  down  the  plane.  (Second 
Treatise).  Draw  W  M  perpendicular 
to  FI  and  equal  to  FK,  and  draw 
M  A,  making  the  angle  W  M  A  eaual  to 
the  angle  of  elevation,  which  would  just 
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nake  fhe  force  of  the  body  down  Ihe 
plane  equal  to  the  friction.  Hence,  as 
we  have  already  explained*  M  W  is  to 
W  A  as  the  pressure  to  the  friction. 
But  M  W  represents  the  pressure  on 
the  plane,  and,  therefore,  W  A  repre- 
sents the  corresponding  friction.  Let 
W  D  be  the  element  of  the  drawing  force 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and 
which  thereK)re  diminishes  the  pressure. 
Since  W  M  is  the  undiminished  pres- 
sure, and  W  D  the  quantity  by  which 
the  drawing  force  diminishes  it,  the 
cflfective  pressure  will  be  MD.  Through 
D  draw  D  L  parallel  to  W  A.  The  tri- 
angles M  D  L  and  M  W  A  are  similar, 
and  therefore, 

MW  :  WA::MD  :  DL. 

And  since  W  A  is  the  friction  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressure  M  W,  D  L 
must  be  the  friction  corresponding  to 
the  effective  pressure  M  D.  This  wen 
is  one  part  of  the  force  which  is  to  be 
overcome  by  the  element  of  the  drawing 
force  which  is  parallel  to  fiie  plane.  Hie 
other  part  is  the  force  of  the  body  down 
the  plane,  which  is  represented  by  K  I. 
From  A  take  A  O  equal  to  K  I,  and 
draw  0  B  parallel  to  A  M,  and  to  meet 
D  L  produced  at  B.  Then  in  the  paral- 
leioeram  A  L  B  0,  the  side  A  0  is  equal 
to  the  opposite  side  L  B.  Hence,  L  B 
represents  the  force  of  the  body  down 
the  plane.  This  added  to  the  friction 
D  L,  gives  the  whole  force  D  B,  which 
is  to  be  balanced  by  the  element,  of  the 
drawing  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
plane.  Hence,  if  W  B  be  drawn,  and 
also  B  C  parallel  to  D  W,  it  is  plain 
that  W  B  must  represent  the  drawing 
force,  since  W  C  (wnich  is  equal  to  D  B), 
and  W  D  are  its  elements  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plane  and  perpendicular 
to  it.  The  number  of  inches  in  the 
several  lines  we  have  here  drawn,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  pounds  in  the 
forces  or  pressures  which  they  severally 
represent 

(29.)  Such  is  the  analysis  of  the  pro- 
blem when  the  plane  is  inclined,  and 


foroe,  fioitflfpotiding  to  any  angle  of 
draught,  may  be  found  by  drawing  aline 
from  W  in  tne  direction  of  the  draught, 
and  terminated  in  the  line  O  B,  or  its 
production.  The  length  of  this  line  will 
represent  the  quantity  of  the  drawing 
force.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
angle  of  draught  coneaponding  to  any 
given  drawing  force  be  required,  it  is 
only  neoessary  to  inflect  from  W  a  line 
equal  to  the  siven  drawing  foroe  on  the 
line  O  B,  and  the  direction  of  this  line 
will  be  that  of  the  corresponding 
draught 

To  find  the  best  angle  of  draught,  it 
is  only  neoessary  to  find  when  the  draw- 
ing force  is  the  least  possible,  which  is 
evidently  done  by  drawing  a  perpendi- 
cular, W  B,  from  W,  on  O  B.  This 
will  be  the  least  line  which  can  be 
drawn  from  W  to  O  B.  Also,  since  the 
triangles  W  C  B  and  B  C  O  are  similar, 
the  angle  B  W  O  is  equal  to  the  angle 
C  B  O ;  and  since  B  C  is  parallel  to 
M  W,  andB O  to  MA. the  angleC  B  O 
is  equal  to  W  M  A ;  therefore  the  angle 
BWO  is  equal  to  WMA;  but  this 
last  angle  is  equal  to  the  devation  at 
which  the  body  would  just  move  down 
the  plane. 

(30.)  [The  same  may  be  analytically 
investigated  as  follows : — 

Let  e  be  the  elevation  of  the  plane. 
The  force  down  theplane  is  W  sin.  Cy 
and  the  pressure  is  W  cos.  e ;  the  fric- 
tion due  to  this  pressure  is 

W  COS.  e  tan.  X. 
The  element  of  the  drawing  force  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  is 

P  sin.  X, 
and  tilie  diminution  of  the  friction  due 
to  this  is 

P  sin.  X  tan.  X. 
Hence  the  effective  friction  is 

(W  COB. «  —  P  sin.  X)  tan.  X ; 
and  the  entire  force  to  be  balanced  by  the 
element  P  cos.  x  of  the  drawing  force,  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane,  is  &e  sum  of 
this  friction,  and  the  force  W  sin. «  down 
the  plane.    Henoe  we  have  the  equation. 


from  which  it  appears,  that  the  drawing 

W  sin.  ^  +  (W  COS.  tf  —  P  sin.  x)  tan.  X  =  P  cos.  x. 
Considering  P  and  x  variable,  let  this  equation  be  differentiated,  and  we  obtain 
-  P  COS.  a?  tan.  Xdx  -  sin.  x  tan.XiP  s=  cos.«rfP  -  Psin.aprfP. 
This  is  the  same  differential  equation  as 
was  obtained  in  p.  21,  and  therefore 
gives  the  same  result  x  =  X.] 

(31.)  We  shall  now  investigate  the 
limits  of  the  value  of  the  power  which 
is  capable  of  sustaining  in  equilibrium 
a  given  weight  upon  an  inclined  plane. 


subject  to  the  effects  of  friction.  Let  us 
first  suppose  that  the  power  acts  in  the 
direction  of  theplane. 

If  the  elevation  of  the  plane  be  not 
^ater  than  that  at  which  the  body  wUi 
just  move  down  the  plane,  and  which 
we  shall  in  general  call  X»  it  is  evident 
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fhil  the  power  neeessftiy  to  sustain  the 
wei^t  in  equilibrium  has  no  minor 
limttt  because,  without  the  assistance  of 
anf  power,  theftiction  alone  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  weight  If 
the  weight  be  represented  by  the  length 
of  the  mane,  the  pressure  is  represented 
by  its  oase  B.  het  the  proportion  of 
the  friction  to  the  pressure,  as  usual,  be 
/:  1.  Hence  B/  is  the  friction.  The 
tone  of  the  weight  down  the  plane  is 
represented  by  the  height  H.  Hence 
the  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  power 
in  order  just  to  produce  motion,  is 
H  +  B /,  which  is  therefore  the  nu^or 
limit  of  the  power  which  is  capable  of 
sustaining  equilibrium.  Any  power 
greater  than  this  will  draw  the  weight 
up  the  plane. 

This  may  be  easily  represented  by  geo* 
metrical  construction.  Let  AB  (J^g,  1 0.) 
be  the  inclined  plane  which  represents 
tlie  weight,  AC  represents  Uie  pressure. 

Fig.  10, 


and  B  C  the  force  down  the  plane.  Take 
A  D,  equal  to  B  C,  and  from  D  draw 
D£  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and 
equal  to  A  C,  and  ih)m  £  draw  £  F, 
makinc:  the  angle  DBF,  equal  to  the 
angle  X.    Hence 

DF:DE::/:i; 
that  is,  as  the  friction  to  the  pressure ; 
and  since  D  E  represents  the  pressure, 
D  F  represents  the  friction.  Smce  A  D 
represents  the  force  of  the  bodv  down 
the  plane,  and  D  F  represents  tne  fric- 
tion, A  F  represents  a  force  equal  to  the 
combined  effects  of  these,  and  which 
would  keep  them  in  equilibrium.  Any 
force  greater  than  Ar,  therefore,  will 
draw  &e  weight  up  the  plane.  Hence 
A  F  represents  the  greatest  power  which 
can  act  upon  the  weight,  consistently 
with  equihbrium. 

If  we  suppose  the  elevation  B  A  C  of 
the  plane  to  be  greaiter  tliaa  the  angle 


X,  the  power  neoessaiy  to  sustain  the 
weight  will  have  a  minor  limit;  for  in 
this  case  the  friction  alone  is  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  weight. 
Upon  the  principles  already  explained, 
the  hdght  H  eimresses  the  force  down 
the  plane,  and  B/  is  the  friction  which 
wOl  resist  the  descent  of  the  weight ; 
hence  the  actual  tendency  to  descend  is 
H  —  B/,  which  is  therefore  the  minor 
limit  of  the  power.  If  F  and  P'  be 
used  in  the  sense  explained  in  (24),  we 
therefore  have 

F  =  H  +  B/ 
P'=H-B/; 
or,  following  the  construction  inj^,  10, 
draw  EF,  makmg  the  angle  DEF 
equal  to  X,  and  D  F  will  be  equal  to 
the  friction,  and  we  shall  have 
F  =  AF,       I^  =  AF. 

(32.)  Let  us  next  suppose  that  the 
direction  of  the  power  is  mclined  to  the 
plane. 

The  power  which  acting  at  any  given 
angle  with  the  plane  would  just  over- 
come the  weight  and  the  friction,  was 
determined  by  the  analysis  and  con- 
struction instituted  in  (28).  Hence, 
if  FI,  Jig.  9,  represent  the  weight, 
and  W  B  the  direction  of  the  power, 
the  length  of  the  line  W  B,  will  ex- 
press uie  magnitude  of  the  power 
which  will  just  overcome  the  weight 
and  friction ;  so  that  any  power  greater 
than  WB  acting  in  that  du-ection  would 
move  the  weight  up  the  plane.  Hence 
F=WB. 

To  assign  the  minor  limit  of  the 
power  will  t)e  easy,  by  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  construction. 

In  the  process  described  in  (28), 
instead  of  making  the  angle  WMA 
equal  to  X  towards  the  top  I  of  the 
plane,  let  it  be  made,  as  in  Jig.  1 1,  to- 
wards the  foot  F.  Then,  as  before,  WD 
iJfg'  11*)  representing  the  element  of 
the  drawing  force  perpendicular  to  the 

?lane,  DL  will  represent  the  friction, 
'ake  AO  equal  to  IK,  and  through  O 
draw  a  pandH  to  AM  to  meet  LD 
produced  at  B.  The  force  with  which 
the  weight  has  a  tendency  to  descend 
on  the  plane  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  part  LB  of  the  weight  re- 
solved in  the  duection  of  the  plane  and 
the  friction  LD,  which  is  DB.  This 
line  DB  must  then  be  eaual  to  the  ele- 
ment of  the  power  in  the  direction  of 
liie  plane ;  and  since  WD  is  the  element 
perpendicular  to  the  plane,  the  power 
must  be  WB. 
(33.)  Divesting  the  construction  of 
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those  lines  which  are  mendy  introduced 
to  supply  the  links  of  the  analysis,  the 
two  hmits  of  the  power  may  be  thus 
determined.  Let  WB  be  the  direction 
of  the  power.  Take  WA  and  WA',  (Jg. 
12.)  each  equal  to  the  friction  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  upon  Ihe  plane, 
the  weight  being  supposed  not  to  be 
afiPected  by  any  power     Take  A  0  and 

Fig.  12. 


A'O',  each  equal  to  IK,  and  through  O 
and  O'  draw  lines  each  inclined  to  00' 
at  an  angle  equal  to  the  complement  of 
X,  and  produce  the  direction  of  the 
power  to  mtersect  these  lines  at  B'  and 
B.  Then  WB'  will  be  the  least  power 
which  can  prevent  the  descent  of  the 
weight,  and  WB  will  be  the  greatest 
power  which  can  be  applied  without 
causing  its  ascent.  All  intermediate 
powers  will  produce  equiUbrium. 

The  construction  which  we  have 
given  not  only  exhibits  in  every  case 
tiie  two  limiting  values  of  the  equili- 
brating power,  but  also  shows  what  the 
single  value  of  this  would  be  if  there 
were  no  friction.  Let  D  be  the  point 
where  WB'B  intersects  the  perpendicu- 
lar GH  from  G  on  00' ;  WD  is  the 
value  of  the  powor  which  would  sustain 


the  weight  Wfere  there  no  friction.*  for 
the  element  of  this,  which  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plane,  is  WH ;  but  since 
O'GO  is  isosceles,  H  must  be  the  mid- 
dle point  of  00',  but  A'O'  is  equal  to 
AO:  take  AO'  from  both,  and  the 
remainders,  AA'  and  OO',  are  equal ; 
and  therefore  WA,  which  is  half  of  the 
one,  is  equal  to  HO,  which  is  half  of 
the  otlier ;  add  to  both  AH,  and  WH 
is  equal  to  AO,  which  by  construction 
is  equal  to  KI,  or  the  force  down  the 
plane.  Hence,  the  element  of  WH  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane  would  be 
equal  to  the  force  down  the  plane,  and 
WG  is,  therefore,  the  equilibrating 
power. 

(34.)  From  considering  this  construc- 
tion it  appears  that  if  me  direction  of 
the  power  be  that  of  the  line  WG  pass- 
ing through  the  intersection  of  the  lines 
drawn  through  O'  and  O,  the  two  limits 
of  the  power  become  the  same,  the 
points  W  and  B  coincide,  and  there  is 
but  one  power,  WG,  which  will  keep  the 
weight  m  equilibrium;  every  ereater 

Eower  will  cause  its  ascent,  and  every 
jsser  one  will  permit  its  descent  This 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  and  is  in 
fact  what  might  be  expected.  Since  WA 
=H0  and  WA  is  the  friction  due  to  the 
weight,  HO  is  equal  to  this  friction ; 
and  since  HGO  is  the  complement  of 
HOG,  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  X,  and 
therefore  HO  is  to  HG  as  the  friction 
to  the  pressm-e ;  but  HO  is  tlie  friction 
due  to  the  weight,  and,  therefore,  GH  is 
the  pressure.  But  since  WG  is  the 
power,  HG  is  its  element  perpendicular 
to  the  plane.  Hence  the  part  of  the 
power  which  tends  to  diminish  the 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  entire  pressure. 
The  pressure  being  thus  destroyed,  there 
is  no  friction ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
two  limits  of  the  power  become  equal, 
their  difference,  which  is  always  twice 
the  effect  of  llie  friction,  having  va- 
nished. 

Since  GH  is  equal  to  FK,  and  WH 
to  IK,  and  the  angles  at  H  and  K  are 
right,  it  follows  that  WG  is  equal  to 
FI,  and  that  the  angle  GWH  is  equal 
to  FIK,  and,  therefore,  that  WG  is  pa- 
rallel to  IK.  Thus  it  appears  that  this 
is  the  case,  in  which  the  direction  of 
the  power  is  vertical,  and  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  the  weight,  and  sustains  it  in- 
dependently of  the  plane. 

(35.)  [The  preceding  results  may 
very  easfly  be  obtained  analytically, 
and  the  formula  thus  found  are  better 
fitted  for  calculation  than  the  geometric 
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eal  oonstructions  winch  we  have  given  W  sin. «  of  the  weight,  in  the  diraetion 

in  the  text.  of  the  plane,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

Retaining  the  notation  which  we  have  force  which  is  to  be  balanced  by  the 

used  in  pp.  21,  22,  the  effect  of  the  element  of  P'  in  the  direction  of  the 

friction  in  resisting  either  the  ascent  or  plane,  and  must  be  subtracted  from  it 

descent  of  the  weight  is—  m  order  to  obtain  the  element  of  P  '^  in 

(W  COS.  e  —  P  sin.  x)  tan.  X.  the  direction  of  the  plane.    Hence  we 

This  must  be  added  to  the  element  have— 

W  sin.  tf+(W  COS.  tf— P'  sin.  x)  tan.  X=P'  cos.  x, 
W  sin.  tf— (W  COS.  tf-P" sin. x)  tan,  X=P''  cos.  x 

Multiplying  both  members  of  each  equation  by  cos.  X,  and  observing  that 
tan.  X  cos.  X = sin.  X,  we  find— 

W  (sin.  e  cos.  X+sin.  X  cos.  e)—V  sin.  x  sin.  X=P'  cos.  x  cos.  X 
W  (sin.  e  cos.  X— sin.  X  cos.  tfj+P"  sin.  a?  sin.  X=P''  cos.  x  cos.  X 
/.W  (sin.  e  cos.  X+sin.  X  cos.  tf)=P'  (cos.  d?  cos. X+sin.  or  sin.  X) 
W  (sin.  e  cos.  X— sin.  X  cos.  e)^V"  (cos.  x  cos.  X— sin.  x  sin.  X) 

But,  by  trigonometry,    sin.  e  cos."  X  ±  sin.  X  cos.  6=sm.  {e  ±  X) 
COS.  e  COS.  X  it  sin.  e  sin.  X^cos.  {e  ip  X) 

Hence  we  obtain,         W  sin.  (e  +X)=  P'  cos.  {x  —  X) 
W  sin.(ff-  X)  =  P"  COS.  {X  +  X) 

••^"^•co8.(i:-X) 
sm.(g^X) 

*^  =  ^-008.(3?+ X) 

which  formulffi  are  adapted  for  computation. 

Let  us  examine  under  what  conditions  the  two  limiting  values  P',  P^  of  the 
equilibrating  power  will  become  equaL    If  this  be  the  case  we  must  have^ 

sin,  (g  +  X)  _  sin,  (g  —  X) 

COS.  {X  —  X)  ""  COS.  {X  +  X) 

/.    sin.  (fi  +  X)  COS.  (x+  X)  =  sin.  («  —  X)  cos.  (a?  —  X) 
/.2  sin.  («  +  X)  COS.  (jp  +  X)  =  2  sin.  (g  -  X)  cos.  (a?  -  X) 

But  by  trigonomefay, 

2  sin.  (g+  X)  COS.  (x  +  X)  =  sm.  («  +  a?  +  2X)  +  sm.  (g  -a?) 
2  sin.  {e  —  X)  cos.  (a?  —  X)  =  sin.  («  +  a?  —  2X)  +  sin.  («  —  x) 

Omitting  the  common  quantity  sin.  («  —  ar)  in  these  equals,  we  have, 
sin.  («  +  a?  +  2  X)  =  sm.  («  +  a?  -  2  X) 

Hence  the  angles  within  the  parentheses  must  be  either  equal  or  supplemental. 
1st  Suppose  them  equal, 

+  a?  +  2X  =  g  +  a?-2X 
.-.  X  =  0 
the  case  in  which  there  is  no  friction,  and  therefore  but  one  value  of  P. 

2nd.  Suppose  them  supplemental, 

e  +  a?+2X  =  180o-g-a?+2X 

/.  2tf+2a?=  180°; 

or,  «  +  a:  =  90® 

/.  a?  =  90©  —  e 

Hence  the  angle  ar,  which  the  direction  of  the  power  makes  with  the  plane,  is 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  elevation  «,  This  is  tibe  same  result  as  was 
obtained  in  (34.)  geometrically. 

It  is  very  easy  to  shew  that  the  geometrical  construction  in^.  12,  exhibiting 
the  value  of  P'  and  P^  might  be  derived  from  the  formulse  for  these  quantities 
which  we  have  just  found,  or,  vice  versdy  that  the  formulas  may  be  derived  from 
the  construction. 

In;^.  12>  WG  is  equal  to  FI,  or  to  W;  the  angle  WGH  is  equal  to^FI» 
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or<9;  andtheanrk  HOOorHOO'isequttltoX.    Henefi WGFisequalto 
\VGH-HGO\or(tf-X);andWGBi8equaltoWGH  +  HGO,or*+X* 
Al8o,GWBi»equaltoGWH-BWH,orGWH-».    But 
GWH  =  90«-WGH«90°-tf. 

Hence,  GWB  =  90°-(«+ a?). 

GB'B»GWB'  + WGB' 

=  90°-(a7+X). 

Also  GBW«GB'W-B'GB; 
butB'GB  =  2X. 

Hence,  GBW  «x  90°+ (jj  +  X) -2X, 

orGBW  =  90°-(x-X). 

By  trigonometry  we  have— 

WB  :  WG  ::  BiaWGBrsin.WBG 
or  F :  W     ::  sin.  (<?  +  X)  :  cos.  (x  -  X) 
WW:  WG  ::  sin.WGB':sin.WB'G=:8in.GB'B 
orP*';  W   ::  sin.  (c-X):cos.(a?+X) 

Hence  we  find,  F  =  W  ^P'Sl^^). 

'  cos.  (a:— X) 

^  "^•C08.(a:+X) 

which  are  the  fonnulse  already  determined  analytically,  and  by  reversing  this 
process,  the  construction  may  oe  deduced  from  the  formulae. 

If  the  power  be  parallel  to  the  plane  xmo,  and  tiie  formulae  become— 


sin,  (g— X)  ■ 

'    COS. 


P'-W.-;:;^ 


(36.)  It  is  evident  that  all  the  preceding"  reasoning  wOl  be  applicable,  whether 
the  body  slide  or  roll,  or  be  moved  on  wheels.  The  only  difference  will  be  that 
the  proportion  of  the  firiction  to  the  pressure,  or  the  value  of/  or  WA  will  be 
different  in  each  case 

Chapter  VII. — TabUs  of  the  Rendu  from  experiment,  we  shall  lay  before  the 

of  Experiments  on  JPHetion  and  RU  student  some  tables  containing  the  re- 

gidity  of  Cordage.  suits  of  experiments  instituted  by  Cou^ 

lomb^  and  d^  comparing  these  results 

(37.)  Since  no  theory  of  friction  and  with  the  principles  which  have  been 

the  rigidity  of  cordage  has  been  yet  deduced  from  them,  the  degree  of  vah- 

establishea    on    perfectly   satisfactory  dity  to  be  allowed  to  these  principles 

principles,  and  all  our  Knowledge  re-  will  be  apparent, 
specting  it  must  be  derived  immediately 

The  following  tables  are  extracted  from  Dr.  Gregory's  Treatise  on  Mechanics, 

Table  l^—Friction  of  Woods,  the  Directions  of  the  Fibres  being  the  same^  and 
the  pressure  being  Unity. 

Value  of/. 

Oak  against  oak 0.43 

Oak  against  fir 0.65 

Fir  against  fir 0.56 

Elm  against  ehn 0.47 

Friction  of  Woods,  the  Directions  of  the  Fibres  being  at  Right  Angles, 

Oak  against  fir 0.158 

Fir  against  fir         0.167 

Elm  against  elm    ..••••.•••    o*100 
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Tablb  11,— IMeiion  of  Rollers  of  Lignum'Vit€B  of  rix  inches  and  two  inches 
€Uameter»    Pressure  m  i. 


Charge  of  the  roUen, 
their   weight  being 
eoioptlaed. 

diameter  ot  their  roUen  being 

6  inches 

Siaches 

lOOIbs. 
500 
1000 

0.6 
8.0 
6.0 

1.6 

9.4 

18.0 

**  We  shall  next  present  the  results  of 
Coulomb's  experiments  upon  the  ri- 
gidity of  cords,  and  different  rollers  be- 
tween 2  and  12  inches  in  diameter ;  the 
deduction  for  the  friction  is  stated  in 
the  table,  and  a  comparative  column 
exhibits  the  rigiditj  deduced  from  the 
experiments  made  with  the  apparatus 
ofAmontons.    The  cords  were  of  three 


kinds :  No.  1 ,  of  6  threads  in  a  yam, 
or  2  in  a  strand,  the  circumference  12| 
lines,  and  weight  of  a  foot  in  length  4) 
drachms.  No2,of  15  threadsinayam, 
or  5  in  a  strand,  circumference  20  lines, 
weight  of  a  foot  in  length  12^  drachms. 
No.  3,  of  30  threads  in  a  yam,  or  10  in 
a  strand,  circumference  28  lines,  weight 
of  a  foot  in  length  24i  drams. 


Tablb  III.— Rigidity  of  Cords. 


c 

Additional 

Stiibessof  theCoid.1 

B 
C 

Cords  Tued 

E^indsofwood, 

WeighU 
hong  on 
each  side 
the  roller 
in  lbs. 

weight 
to  sor- 

Total 
charge  of 

% 

in  the  expe- 
riments 

diameter  and 

monnt 

the  rulers 

rrtetiA  ol 

2 

"S 

nreifbt  of  the 

friction  of 

whieh 

the  roller. 

Valsed 

Valued 

roUers. 

roller  and 
stiffness  of 

sapport  the 
zoUer. 

by  Cou- 
lomb's 

by  Aflion- 
ton's  appa- 

& 

oords. 

ratus. 

1 

[CoTd  No. 
]  8.  of  80  , 
Uhieadain 

Elm 
12  inches 
diameter, 

weight 

100 
•        800 

5lbs 
11 

815 
721 

1.5 
8.6 

8.5 
7,4 

4.4 
10.4 

I  110  lbs.  J 

500 

20 

1180 

5.6 

14.4 

16.4 

^     Elm 

6  inches 

2 

Idem. 

diametef, 

weight 

25  lbs.  J 

Guiacum 

6  inches 

200 

18 

448 

8 

Idem.       1 

diameter, 

weight 

50  lbs.  . 

Guiacam 

2  inches 

►       200 

16 

466 

2.8 

13.2 

14.8 

25 

11 

654 

4 

Idem.       < 

diameter, 

weiglu 
I  424  lbs.  . 

200 

52 

4564 

5 

Cord  No. 
2.  of  15  ^ 
threads  in 

Guiacum ' 
6  inches 
diameter, 

weight 
L   50  lbs.  J 

25 

100 

'       200 

6 
11 

lOlJ, 
256    \ 
461 

2.8 

8.2 

7.6 

a  yam. 

500 

24 

1074 

6.4 

17.6 

17.8 

f  Cord  No. 

6 

l.of6 

threads  in 

a  yarn. 

.Idem.       , 

100 
200 

8 
6 

258 
456 

2.7 

S  8 

8.1 

"  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  method  of  Amontons  and  -that  of 
Coulomb  furnish  nearly  the  same  re- 
sults :  M.  Coulomb  ascribes  the  differ- 


ences, where  greatest,  to  the  cutJum- 
stances  of  the  cords  having  been  more 
used  previous  to  their  being  taken  for  one 
idnd  of  experiment,  than  for  the  otto/  , 
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**  The  preceding  Table  contains  the 
results  of  experiments  on  the  friction  of 
axes  of  iron  in  boxes  of  copper.  The 
axis  used  was  19  lines  in  diameter,  and 
had  a  play  of  1.75  lines  in  the  copper 
box;  the  pulley  was  144  lines  in  dia- 
meter, and  weighed  14  lbs. 

"The  chief  object  in  these  experiments 
was  to  determine  the  friction  of  axis 
in  motion.  Coulomb,  therefore,  caused 
the  weights  to  run  over  a  space  of  six 
feet,  and  measured  separately  by  half 
seconds,  the  time  employed  to  run  over 
the  first  and  last  three  feet. 

''  The  weights  employed  to  bend  the 
cord,  and  which  are  contained  in  the 
fourth  column,  were  calculated  from  the 
tensions  expressed  in  the  fifth  column^ 
by  means  of  the  formulae  already  given, 
and  the  results  of  some  previous  expe^ 
riments.  These  weights  being  sub- 
tracted from  those  of  the  sixth  column, 
which  put  the  sjrstem  in  motion,  leave 
the  weights  employed  m  eveveoming 
the  friction.  These  latter 'wdghts  act- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of 
rotation  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of 
the  pulley  and  the  cord:  the  friction 
whicn  is  exerted  upon  ihe  axjs,  and 
which,  in  the  case  oraveFV  slow  motion, 
may  be  consider^  as  maJdng  an  eaui- 
libnum  with  those  weights,  is  thererore 
equal  to  the  product  of  those  weights 
into  the  ratio  of  the  sum  Of  the  radii  of 


the  pulley  and  the  cord,  to  ihe  radius  of 
the  axis,  which  ratio  is  very  nearly  7  to 
1,  when  the  weight  is  suspended  by  a 
thin  packthread,  and  nearly  7*2  to  1, 
when  it  is  suspended  by  the  cord  No.  I 
From  these  considerations  the  ninth 
column  was  calculated.  The  weights 
comprised  in  the  eighth  column  are 
composed,  1.  Of  the  weight  of  the  pul- 
ley or  cyHnder ;  2.  Double  the  corre- 
sponding weight  in  the  fifth  column ; 
3.  The  weights  contained  in  the  sixth 
column ;  for  the  sum  of  these  evidently 
compose  the  pressure  upon  the  axis. 
Hence,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  fiiction 
to  the  pressure,  as  expressed  in  the 
tenth  column,  it  is  only  to  divide  any 
number  in  the  ninth  column  by  the 
oorrespondinff  one  in  the  eighth." 

'*  M.  Coulumb  has  likewise  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  friction  of  axes 
of  rotation  made  of  the  different  kinds 
of  wood  which  are  commonly  found  in 
rotatory  machines.  To  render  the  fric- 
tion more  sensible,  he  used  pulleys  of 
12  inches  mounted  upon  axes  of  3 
inches:  sometimes  the  axes  were  im- 
npveable;  at  others,  they  moved,  but 
in  both  cases  the  friction  was  the  same: 
tjie  proper  precautions  were  adopted  to 
smoothen  the  surfiuses  in  contact,  and 
thenee  to  avoid  the  uncertainty  and  ir- 
regularity which  might  otherwise  have 
attended  the  results. 


Tablb  V.-—"  Kinds  of  Wood  used  in  the  Experiments.    „  ,.    ,,.  . 

-  ^  Ratio  of  fnction 

to  pressure. 

Axis  of  holm-oak,  box  of  lignum  vits,  coated  with  tallow        •        .  0.038 

Ditto  the  coating  wiped,  the  surface  remaining  oily  .        .  0.06 

Axis  and  box  as  before,  but  used  several  times  without  having  the*)  0.06 

coating  refreshed j  0.08 

Axis  of  holm-oak,  box  of  elm,  coated  with  tallow     .        .        •         .  O.OS 

Ditto,  both  axis  and  box  wiped,  surfaces  remaining  oily  .         .  0.05 

Axis  of  box-tree,  box  of  lignum  vitse,  coated  with  tallow  .  0.043 

Ditto,  the  coating  wiped,  the  surfaces  remaining  oilj         .        .  0.07 

Axis  of  box-tree,  box  of  elm •        .  0.035 

Ditto,  the  coating  wiped  off 0.05 

Axis  of  iron,  box  of  lignum  vitse,  the  coatiag  wiped  off,  and  the*)  ^  ^ 

pulley  turned  for  some  lime j  o.us 


**  The  velocity  does  not  appear  to 
mHuence  the  friction  iti  any  sensible 
manner,  except  in  the  first  instants  of 
motion  :  and  in  every  case  the  friction 
is  least,  not  when  the  surfaces  are 
plastered  over,  but  when  they  are 
merely  oily. 

"  The  experiments  on  the  stiffiiess  of 
cords  already  described,  were  made  in 
cases  of  motions  nearly  inteniible ;  but 


M.  Coulomb  inquired  whether  with  a 
finite  velocity  the  resulting  effect  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  cord  were  augmented  or 
diminished.  For  ^s  purpose  he  took 
a  pulley  and  box  of  copper,  and  an  axis 
01  iron  done  over  with  tallow  :  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pulley  was  144  lines,  and 
that  of  the  axis  204  lines,  and  the  cord 
was  one  of  30  threads  to  a  yam,  or  No. 
S»  of  which  the  sti&ess  with^^jr^P^^Uo 
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insensible  velocities  was  determined  by 
some  of  the  foregoing  experiments.  The 
ensuing  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
experiments:  the  weights  were  made 


to  run'over  a  distance  of  6  feet,  and  the 
times  of  describing  the  first  three  and 
the  last  three  feet  were  measured  by  a 
half-second  pendulum. 


"Tablb  VI. 


Part  of 

weight 
to  over- 
come 
friction 
and  ri- 
gidity. 


Motion  of  tho 

weights  kttng  upon 

the  poUej. 


Prestare 

on  the 

axis  in 

Iba. 


Weight 
acting  at 
extremity 
of  pulley, 
balancing 

the  fric- 
tion. 


Stiffness 
of  the  cord 

deduced 
from  the 

weights 

which 
move  the 

polley. 


Stiffness 
of  the  cord 
•stimated 

from  itii 
tension 

and  for 

mer  ex- 
periments: 


18 


400 


600 


Iba. 
7.5 

7.6 

7.6 
11 
12.9 

12.2 
20.5 
19.9 

17.6 
SI. 5 
31.5 


Slow  and  continaed. 

f  first  3  feet  in  8' 
last  S  feet  in  1^' 
first  8  feet  in  2' 
last  3  feet  in  1}' 
Slow  and  uncertain, 
f  first  3  feet  in  6' 
tlast  8  feet  in  3' 
Cfirst  SfeetinSl' 
tlast  3feetin  ij' 
Slow  and  uncertain. 
i  first  8  feet  in  6' 
(  last  8  feet  in  3' 
S  first  3  feet  in  8' 
i  last  3  feet  in  2' 
Doubtful  &  continaed 
$  first  3  feet  in  6' 
I  last  8  feet  in  3^' 


lbs. 
221 


425 


834 


1235 


lbs. 
2.6 


4.9 


9.7 


14.5 


lbs. 
4.9 


6  1 


10.8 


17.0 


lbs. 
4.0 


6.6 


11.8 


17.0 


"  It  appeared  in  the  Table  III.,  that 
to  bend  tne  cord  No.  3,  of  30  threads 
in  a  yam,  about  a  roller  of  12  inches 
diameter,  and  with  a  tension  of  500  lbs., 
would  require  a  weight  of  14.4  lbs. ;  of 
which  weight  the  constant  part  due  to 
the  fabrication  of  the  cord  is  about 
1.4  lbs :  this  value  may  be  retained,  but 
it  will  be  here  proper  to  reduce  the  part 
due  to  the  tension  of  the  cord  by  the 
quintal  to  ^  (14.4— 1.4)=^  x  10=3*6  lbs. 
From  these  data  the  last  column  to  the 
right  of  the  above  table  was  computed." 

Chapter  VIII.  —  Works  on  Friction 
and  the  Rigidity  of  Cordage. 

(3S.)  On  the  subjects  of  friction  and  the 
rigidity  of  cordage,  we  are  not  able  to 
direct  the  studenfs  attention  to  any  ex- 
cept those  to  which  we  have  occasion- 
ally referred  in  the  preceding  treatise. 
The  most  extensive  investigations  on  the 
subject  are  those  of  Coulomb,  contained 
in  the  tenth  volume  dee  Memoires  des 
tctoonM  ctrangers. 
A  memoir  on  friction  by  Ximenei 


(Terria  e  Pentica  delle  Resist,  de  sol 
ne*  loro  Attr,  Pisa,  1 782),  may  also  be 
consulted. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Peters- 
burgh  Transactions,  there  is  a  memoir 
on  friction,  by  Bulfinger. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  French 
Academy,  1769,  there  is  a  paper  on 
friction  by  Perronet, 

The  memoirs  by  Professor  Vince, 
with  his  theoiy  of  friction,  will  be  found 
in  the  75th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  also  in  Tilloch^s  Phi- 
losophical Magazine,  Nos.  65,  66. 

In  the  latter  of  these  numbers  will  be 
found  an  account  of  a  series  of  experi- 
.nents  instituted  by  Mr.  John  Southern, 
of  Birmingham,  an  ingenious  engineer. 
These  experiments  were  institute  with 
mills  turning  grindstones,  and  the  ob- 
ject was  to  corroborate  the  principle, 
that  friction  is  an  uniformly  retarding 
force.  "  These  experiments,"  says  Dr. 
Gregory,  "are  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  they  were  made  on  heavy  ma- 
chinery with  considerable  variation  of 
veloci^  of  the  rubbing  surface,  and 
great  spaces  rubbed  over :  ]the  J¥eig 
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which  caused  the  friction  being  upwards  that  in  favourable  cases,  it  does  not  ex- 

of  33  cwt,  the  velocity  of  the  rubbing  ceed  the  fortieth  part  of  the  pressure  or 

surfaces  four  feet  per  second  at  the  weight  that  occasions  it/* 

greatest,  and  the  length  of  surface  rub-  A  memoir  by  Coulomb,  on  the  friction 

bed  over  about  1 000  feet  at  a  medium,  of  pivots,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs 

These  experiments  seem  to  confirm  the  o/ihe  French  Academy  for  1790. 

opinion,  that  friction  is  an  uniform  re-  A  very  instructive  digest  of  all  that 

sistance,  at   least,  where  the  rubbing  has  been  done  towards  establishing  a 

surface  moves  with  a  velocity  of  from  theory  of  friction,  wiU  be  found  in  the 

nine  inches  to  four  feet  per  second;  second  volume  of  i>r.  Gr^Of^>  7>*£o/»m 

and  Mr.  Southern  concludes  fit)m  them,  on  Mechanics. 
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Chapter  I. 

Definitiom — Nature  of  Ruids, 

Hydrostatics  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  pressure  of  watery  or 
liquid  fluids;  Hydraulics  treats  of  their 
motion ;  and  Pneumatics  treats  of  the 
pressure  and  motion  of  the  air  and 
other  li^ht  elastic  fluids  of  a  similar 
kind.  These  words  are  derived  from 
the  Greek  tongue,  which  being  well 
fitted  to  combine  words  together,  and 
thereby  to  express  the  union  and  the 
difference  of  ideas,  has  been  very  gene- 
rally used  for  scientific  names.  Hydro* 
statics  comes  fix)m  two  Greek  words 
which  signiA^  the  stopping  or  balancing 
of  uxtter ;  hydraulics  firom  two  words 
signifying  footer  and  a  pipe,  referring 
to  the  movement  of  water  in  certain 
musical  instruments  used  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  Pneumatics  from  a  word  denoting 
breath  or  air;  and  these  three  branches 
of  science  are  intimately  connected  with 
each  other.  The  whole  science  of  li- 
quids, or  watery  fluids,  comprehending 
both  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  is 
sometimes  caUed  Hydrodynamics,  from 
the  Greek  words  for  uxUer  and  power  or 
force. 

When  we  make  the  division  of  fluids 
into  watery  or  liquid,  and  aeriform,  or 
air-like,  we  arrange  them  more  accu- 
rately than  if  we  used  the  old  distinc- 
tion of  non-elastic  and  elastic;  for 
though  the  aiiriform  fluids  are  much 
more  elastic  than  the  watery,  the  latter 
are  by  no  means  without  elasticity.  It 
was  at  one  time  believed  that  they  were 
wholly  without  it;  and  could  not  be 
compressed,  or  made  to  occupy  a  smaller 
space  by  bein^  squeezed.  A  society  of 
scientific  men  m  Tuscany  (the  Academia 
del  Cimento  of  Florence)  made  an 
experiment  which  was  for  a  long  while 
supposed  to  prove  this.  They  filled  a 
hollow  ball  of  thin  beaten  gold  with 
water,  and  placing  it  in  a  press  or  vice, 
they  applied  a  great  force  to  squeeze 


it:  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  ball, 
tlie  pressure  made  the  w^ater  ooze 
throqgh  the  pores  of  the  gold,  and 
stand  in  drops  on  its  surface.  But 
although  this  only  proved  that  the  water 
was  not  easily  compressible,  it  did  not 
shew  that  no  force  could  change  its 
bulk;  and'  Mr.  Canton  afterwards 
proved  that  liquids  are  in  some  degree 
compressible,  and  therefore  elastic. 
His  experiment  was  very  simple,  and 
quite  decisive.  He  observed  the  height 
at  which  water,  previously  well  boiled, 
and  some  other  liquids,  stood  in  a  glass 
tube,  in  the  air ;  and  then,  by  means 
of  an  air  pump,  he  removed  the  air :  he 
found  the  liquid  rose  in  the  tube, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  air  must 
before  have  compressed  the  liquid,  or 
made  it  fill  a  smaller  space.  It  was 
found  that  the  weight  of  the  air  com- 
presses rain  water  about  1 -22000th  of 
its  bulk,  or  makes  it  shrink  about  one 
part  in  22000 ;  olive  oil,  about  one 
part  in  21000 ;  spirit  of  wine,  one  part 
m  15000,  and  mercury  only  one  pait  in 
33000. 

By  Mr.  Perkins's  late  experiments,  it 
should  seem  that  water  is  more  com- 
pressible than  those  older  observations 
indicate.  It  had  always  been  remarked, 
that  when  a  bottle,  filled  with  water, 
and  corked  tight,  was  plunged  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  sea,  the  water  in  the  bottle 
tasted  salt  on  brining  it  up,  as  if  the 
cork  had  been  forced  in  when  it  was 
under  water.  He  therefore  constructt^d 
an  instrument  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
cork  is  forced  m.  He  made  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  brass,  water-tight,  with  a 
rod  moving  in  the  top  through  an  air- 
tight and  water-ti^ht  hole,  and  on  this 
rod  he  put  a  spring  ring,  which  re- 
mained fixed  at  anv  point  at  which  it 
was  placed.  Over  the  whole  he  screwed 
a  cover  or  cap,  to  pwtect  the  rod,  but 
drilled  with  holes  to  let  in  the  water ; 
he  fUled  the  cylinder  with  water,  and 

£  lunging  it  five  hundred  fathoms  deep, 
e  found  that  the  ring,  when  the  in- 
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strument  was  brought  up,  stood  eight 
inches  high  on  the  rod.  The  rod  there- 
fore had  been  forced  eight  inches  into 
the  water  in  the  cylinder,  when  at  the 
deepest.  The  pressure  upon  the  rod 
was  about  thirteen  hundred  pounds ; 
the  surface'of  the  end  of  the  rod  about 
one-ninth  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  c)dinder,  and  the  cylinder  two 
feet  long;  the  water  must  therefore 
have  been  forced  by  the  rod  into  a 
space  less  than  its  whole  bulk  when 
uncompressed  by  j^^,  or  one  twenty- 
seventh  part  of  tliat  bulk. 

That  watery  fluids  have  some  elasti- 
city is  indeed  so  plainly  proved  by  every 
day's  experience,  and  by  simple  mcts,  as 
to  occasion  some  wonder  at  the  contraiy 
ever  having  been  asserted  upon  the 
authority  of  any  one  experiment,  espe- 
cially when  that  was  of  a  somewnat 
complicated  nature,  and  in  itself  far 
from  conclusive.  The  common  play  of 
making  ducks  and  drakes,  that  is, 
throwing  a  flat  stone  in  a  direction 
nearly  horizontal  against  a  surface  of 
water,  and  thus  making  it  rebound, 
proves  the  water  to  be  elastic ;  and  a 
musket-ball  when  so  fired  flies  up  in 
like  manner,  after  striking  the  water. 
But  you  have  only  to  pour  water  into 
an  empty  basin  to  be  convinced  of  its 
elasticity;  the  first  water  that  falls 
sparks  about,  flying  up  from  the  ba- 
sm,  and  then  what  falls  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  which  has  been  poured  in 
will  not  fly  so  much  up,  because  the 
water  is  much  less  elastic  than  the 
basin;  and  on  a  glass  it  will  fly  still 
more,  glass  being  the  most  elastic  body 
we  know.  But  a  piece  of  suet  or  putty, 
or  any  other  non -elastic  body,  will  not 
rebound  even  from  glass. 

Chapter  II. 

Fundamental  Principle  of  equal 
Pressvre. 

All  the  particles  of  fluids  are  so  con- 
nected together,  that  they  press  equally 
in  every  direction,  and  are  equally 
pressed  upon:  each  particle  presses 
equalljr  on  all  the  particles  that  sur- 
round it,  and  is  equally  pressed  upon 
by  these;  it  equalljr  presses  upon  the 
solid  bodies  which  it  touches,  and  is 
equally  pressed  iipon  by  those  bodies. 
From  this,  and  from  their  gravity,  it 
follows,  that  when  a  fluid  is  at  rest, 
and  left  to  itself,  all  its  parts  rise  or 
fall,  so  as  to  settle  at  the  same  level,  no 
part  standing  above  or  sinking  below  the 


rest.  Hence  if  we  pour  water  or  any 
other  liquid  into  a  tube  (or  pipe)  bent 
like  a  U,  it  will  stand  at  the  very  same 
height  in  both  limbs.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difiPerence  if  one  limb  is  wider  than 
the  other.  For  suppose  we  knock  off  the 
bottoms  of  a  quart  bottle  and  of  a  phial, 
and  plunge  them  upright  in  a  trough 
of  water,  A B  C  D  {fig,  1.)  ;  the  water 
will  enter  both  the  phial  and  the  bottle, 
and  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both, 
being  the  same  with  the  level  of  the 
water,  F  G,  outside  the  glass,  or  of  the 
water  in  the  trough  before  the  bottle 
and  phial  were  placed  in  it.  Suppose 
we  join  the  bottoms  of  the  two  by  a 
tube,  K,  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
in  the  water,  and  inclosing  so  much 
water;  this  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  water  either  in  the 
bottles  or  in  the  trough  generally.  So 
if  we  solder  this  connecting  tube  to 
the  two  upright  ones,  so  as  to  make 
the  joinings  water-tight,  and  thus  to 
form  one  vessel,  H  K  I,  this  can  make 


no  difference  on  the  level,  F  G,  of  the 
water:  then,  if  we  remove  the  vessel 
thus  formed  from  the  trough,  the  water 
must  stand  in  it  exactly  as  it  did  when 
in  the  trough,  because  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  it  should  make  any 
difference  to  the  water  inside  the  bottle, 
whether  there  be  water  on  the  outside, 
or  only  air;  and  the  water  will  stand 
as  high  in  the  wide  bottle  as  in  the 
narrow  phial.  In  like  manner,  if,  in- 
stead of  filling  the  bottles  by  plunging 
them  in  the  full  trough,  we  pour  water 
into  them  when  empty,  and  standing  in 
the  empty  trough,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  pour  water  into  the  trough, 
the  water  will  stand  equally  high  in 
both  bottles :  and  so  ii  we  only  pour 
it  into  the  bottles,  and  not  into  the 
ti'ough  at  all,  or  into  the  bottles  with- 
out any  trough ;  because  it  can  make 
no  difference  to  the  water  inside  tlie 
glass,  whether  there  be  any  outside 
or  not,  there  being  no  communication 
whatever  between  the  inside  and  out- 
side.' Generally,  then,  and  in  every 
case,  if  there  be  two  tubes  or  limbs 
of  a  tube  connected  together,  how- 
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ever  different  their  width  may  be,  a 
fluid  poured  into  them  will  stand  at  the 


same  level,  and  thus  a  portion  of  fluid, 
however  small,  as  B  D,  (Jig,  2.)  will  re- 


sist the  pressure  of  a  portion,  however 
large,  as  A  C  E,  and  balance  it ;  for  if 
the  small  did  not  balance  the  large  por- 
tion, it  would  be  forced  upwards  and 
rise  above  B,  so  as  to  run  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  be  higher  than 
the  level,  A  B,     Neither  the  shape  nor 


the  size  of  the  two  portions  make  any 
difference ;  the  mass,  A  E  C,  will  be 
supportetl  by  the  mass,  B  D,  however 
unequal  in  bulk,  and  however  unhke 
in  form,  the  hue  A  E  B  being  the  levd. 
Thus,  if  AB  r/rg'.a.)  a  small  upright 
tube,   C  D   a  Targe  one  also  upright. 


E  F  a  slanting  one,  G  H  a  crooked 
one,  and  a  gloDular  one  I  K,  are  all 
fixed  in  the  vessel  W  P,  so  as  to  com- 
municate with  it,  and  by  means  of  it, 
with  each  other,  water  or  any  other 
liquid,  being  poured  into  them,  will 
stand  at  the  same  height  in  them  all, 
or  have  the  same  level  line,  S  T  U  V. 

From  these  considerations  two  most 
important  conclusions  follow,  derived 
both  from  reasoning,  and  from  innume- 
rable facts  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
one  is,  that  water,  though,  when  Uncon- 
fined,  it  never  can  rise  above  its  level 
at  any  point,  and  never  can  move  up- 
wards.will  yet,  by  being  confined  in  pipes 
or  close  channels  of  any  kind,  rise  to  the 
height  from  which  it  came,  ttiat  is,  as 
high  as  its  source ;  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple depend  all  the  useful  contrivances 
for  conve3ang  water  by  pipes,  in  a  way 
far  more  easy,  cheap,  and  effectual 
than  those  vast  buildings,  called  aque- 
ducts, by  which  the  ancients  carried 
their  supplies  of  water  in  artificial 
rivers  over  arches  for  many  miles.    It 


is  evident  that  the  stream  must  have 
been  running  down  all  the  way,  and 
consequently  that  a  fountain  could  in 
this  manner  never  supply  any  place 
at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  height 
with  itself.  The  other  conclusion  is 
not  less  true,  but  far  more  extraordi- 
nary, and  indeed  startling  to  our  be- 
lief, if  we  did  not  consider  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  it  is  founded :  it  is, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon 
any  object  against  which  it  comes,  any 
vessel  which  contains  it,  or  any  space 
upon  which  it  rests,  is  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  body  or  bulk  of  the 
water,  but  only  to  the  size  of  the 
surfece  on  or  against  which  it  presses, 
ana  its  own  height  above  tJiat  siu:- 
face. 

This  follows  immediately  from  the 
foregoing  explanation  and  reasoning. 
For,  suppose  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  limbs  of  the  tube,  GDI, 
is  cut  oif  at  F  (Jig.  4.).  the  body  of 
water  may  be  raised  to  G  U  in  the  limb 
G  K,  while  it  remains  at  B  in  the  other 
Ji  2 
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*imb ;   turn  the  stop-cock  F,  and  the 
water  ^vill  sink  a  little  in  the  wide  limb, 


l¥- 


^■1i 


=^-^J 


and  rise  to  the  same  level,  I,  in  the 
narrow  one :  in  like  manner,  while  the 
obstruction  remains,  you  may  raise 
the  water  to  I,  and  if  it  be  removed,  it 
will  fall  in  B  D,  while  in  AHK  it  will 
rise  till  it  is  equally  high  in  both.  So 
that  the  small  ijuantitv  I  B  balances 
the  large  quantity  GAEH,  because 
both  press  on  the  same  space  at  F,  and 
both  are  of  the  same  height :  for  whe- 
ther the  two  volumes  of  water  IDF  and 
G  E  F  press  on  each  other,  or  on  some 
surface  placed  between  them  at  F,  can 
make  no  difference;  if  they  balance 
each  other  it  is  because  they  press 
equally:  they  therefore  press  equally 
on  the  same  plate  or  other  solid  body 
placed  between  them ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner two  volumes  of  water  quite  uncon- 
nected and  standing  upon  cliflPerent  bo- 
dies, whatever  the  bulk  of  water  may 
be,  press  upon  an  equal  extent  of  sur- 
face, with  a  weight  proportioned  to  the 
height,  and  not  at  all  to  the  bulk  of  the 
water.  Hence  the  general  rule  for  esti- 
raaling  the  pressure  of  any  fluid  is,  to 
multiply  the  height  of  the  fluid  ])y  the 
extent  of  the  surface  on  which  it  stands, 
and  the  product  gives  a  mass  which 
presses  with  the  same  weight  as  tlie 
fluid  standing  on  that  surface,  however 
shallow  it  may  be,  provided  any  portion 
is  supported  at  the  height  by  a  tube. 
If  A  B  (/^.  5.),  a  tube  twenty  feet  high. 
Jiff*  6. 


and  one  inch  in  bore  (or  diameter),  be 
filled  with  water,  and  plunged  into  a 
space,  C  D  E  F,  three  feet  square  and 
half  an  inch  deep,  likewise  tilled  with 
water,  there  will  stand  in  A 13  and 
C  D  F  E  together  only  about  thirty- 
seven  pounds  troy  of  water ;  yet  this 
water  will  press  in  all  directions,  down- 
wards, upwards,  and  sideways,  wiih 
the  same  force  as  if  the  whole  space 
AD  C  B  were  filled  with  water,  that  is, 
as  if  there  were  five  tons  of  water 
standing  on  B  C. 

The  equal  i)ressure  of  fluids  in  every 
direction,  is  illustrated  by  many  very 
simple  experiments.  If  a  weight  of  a 
pound  or  two  is  placed  upon  a  thin 
plate  of  glass,  it  breaks  throug:h  the 
glass  immediately,  because  all  the 
pressure  is  from  above ;  but  if  the 
glass  is  laid  on  a  flat  surface  sufliciently 
strong  to  support  it,  the  weiirht  will 
not  break  the  glass,  provided  it  l^e  laid 
gently  on,  because  there  is  a  resistance 
on  the  under  side  equal  to  the  pressure 
on  the  upper.  If  the  glass  plate  is  miide 
the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  and  a  sufficient 
weight  of  water  poured  in,  it  will  break 
the  glass  in  tlie  same  way ;  but  if  the 
plate  be  placed  in  a  cistern,  however 
deep,  so  that  there  may  be  water  on 
both  sides  of  it,  however  thin  the  glass 
may  be,  it  will  not  be  broken.  Sup- 
pose the  glass  is  a  foot  square,  and 
IS  placed  twelve  feet  deep,  and  is  as 
thin  as  a  piece  of  the  finest  cambric 
paper,  so  that  the  weight  of  a  few 
grains  would  break  through  it  in  the 
air ;  it  will  support  a  weight  of  twelve 
cubic  feet  of  water,  or  nearly  seven 
hundred  weight,  without  being  broken, 
crushed,  or  cracked ;  or  if  the  cistern 
be  filled  with  mercury,  the  film  of  glass 
will  support  a  weight  of  above  four 
tons  and  a  half  without  any  injury. 
This  could  only  happen  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  bemg  exactly  the  same  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  in  all  di- 
rections. So  if  a  force  is  ajjplied  to 
the  water  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
it,  however  great  the  force  may  be 
which  is  thus  conveyed  through  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  plunged  in  it,  though 
that  solid  be  an  eg^^  or  an  egg-shell 
filled  with  water,  or  a  piece  of  the 
finest  spun  glass,  or  a  spiders  web,  the 
shape  will  remain  wholly  unchanged  by 
the  pressure  applied.  This  is  some- 
times illustrated  still  further  by  a  cu- 
rious experiment.  An  ecTir  and*  a  piece 
of  viiy  soft  wax  are  placed  in  a  blad- 
der filled  wilh  wa'er,  and  this  is  placed 
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in  a  box,  so  as  to  touch  its  sides  and 
bottom ;  then  a  brass  plate  is  laid  loosely 
upon  the  bladder,  and  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  or  more  is  laid  upon  the  plate ; 
the  wax  and  the  effg  though  pressed  by 
the  water  with  this  weight,  yet  being 
pressed  equally  in  all  directions,  are 
not  in  the  least  either  crushed,  or  al- 
tered in  shape. 


Chapter  III. 

Consequences  of  the  Principle — Hy- 
drostatic  Paradox — Levelling, 

It  is  a  consequence,  or  rather  another 
example  of  the  same  principle,  that  if 
you  poise  in  a  balance  a  pitcher  fidl 
of  water,  by  loading  the  opposite  scale, 
and  then  hold  in  the  pitcher  a  block  of 
wood,  or  any  other  substance  nearly 
the  size  of  the  pitcher,  but  so  that  it 


shall  not  touch  its  sides  or  bottom, 
although  almost  all  the  water  will  thus 
have  been  made  to  run  over  the  sides, 
and  only  a  spoonful  may  remain,  yet  the 
scales  will  continue  balanced ;  and  this 
without  any  regard  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  plunged  into  the  water,  and  though 
you  hold  it  entirely  clear  of  the  pitcher, 
so  that  it  touches  it  in  no  place;  for 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  if  what  you 
plunge  in  be  scooped  hollow,  and  made 
water-tight,  so  as  to  displace  the  greater 
part  of  the  water.  A  bladder  blown 
up,  and  tied  fast,  for  example,  and  held 
down  in  the  water,  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
spoonful  surrounding  it,  will  keep  tlie 
scales  balanced  just  as  well  as  a  block  of 
lead  the  same  size.  Thus  if  E  F  {fiis.  6 .) 
be  a  balance  with  two  scales  E  and  F, 
you  may  put  a  jar  of  water  A  in  ou-  of 
the  scales  F,  and  balance  it  witli  weiirhts 
in  the  other  scale  E.    Then  pour  out 


all  the  water  but  an  inch  or  two  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  it  stands  at  B  instead 
t>f  A,  as  in  the  jar  B ;  tlie  weights  in 
Kt  will  be  much  too  heavy  for  it :  now 
take  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  G  H  I, 
and  place  it  so  that  the  thick  part  I  is 
plunged  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
and  make  the  water  rise  from  b  to  a, 
as  high  as  it  stood  before  in  the  full 
jar  A ;  the  scale  F  will  a^in  balance 
the  weights  in  the  scale  E,  although 
there  is  only  the  small  quantity  of  water 
in  it  that  surrounds  the  block.  And  this 
does  not  depend  on  the  weight  of  the 
block  1,  which  is  entirely  supported  by 
the  stand  G  K  ;  for  whether  it  be  made 
of  wood  or  lead  or  card,  the  water,  if  it 
stands  as  high  round  it,  balances  the 
same  weight  as  before.  An  easy  way 
of  trying  this  is,  by  putting  a  tumbler 
full  of  water  in  one  scale,  and  balancing 
it  with  weights  in  the  other,  then  pour- 
ing out  all  but  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsfull ;  the  scale  with  the  weights 
will  of  couise  sink ;  but  if  you  now 
put  a  smaller  empty  tumbler  in  the 


other,  so  as  to  make  the  water  rise 
round  it  to  the  brim,  still  holding  it 
when  immersed,  the  balance  wilf  be 
restored ;  and  the  small  tumbler  will 
not  make  the  scale  weigh  heavier  if  it 
be  filled  with  lead-shot;  nor  will  it 
make  the  scale  lighter,  if,  instead  of 
glass,  the  smaller  tumbler  is  made  of 
thin  wood  or  card. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  illustrating 
the  effects  of  this  property  of  fluids. 
We  have  seen  how  the  displacing  of  any 
portion  of  a  fluid  by  a  fixed  solid',  what- 
ever be  the  weight  of  the  solid,  produces 
no  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  fluid, 
provided  it  stands  at  the  same  height  as 
before ,  and  how,  raising  the  height  of 
the  fluid  by  plunging  a  solid  into  it,  in- 
creases its  pressure,  or  apparent  weight. 
If  the  fluid  is  raised  by  pressing  or 
forcing  it  upwards,  in  however  thin  a 
column,  provided  the  vessel  be  kept 
fiill,  and  closed  in  all  directions,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  will  be  increased,  and 
the  apparent  weight  of  the  vessel  wiU  be 
increased,  although  nothing  whatever. 
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either  solid  or  fluid,  is  added  to  it. 
The C7lindrical  vessel  A  B  C  D,  ifig^T-) 
has  a  tube  H  closely  fitted  into  its  top, and 


a  rod  E  K  fixed  to  a  plate  F  G,  moving 
up  and  down,  water-tight,  in  the  vessel, 
wnich  is  supposed  fixed  to  the  frame 


A  M.  The  plate  being  at  the  bottom  C  D, 
water  is  poured  into  tlie  vessel,  so  that 
\\  rises  nearly  to  AB,  but  does  not  rise 
in  the  tube.  It  is  then  balanced  by  a 
weight  in  the  scale  L.  If  the  rod  E  K 
is  drawn  up  so  as  to  raise  the  plate,  and 
force  some  of  the  water  into  the  tube, 
the  water  will  seem  to  weigh  more 
than  it  did  ;  and  to  restore  the  balance, 
more  weight  must  actually  be  put  into 
the  scale  L.  If  the  vessel  is  three  inches 
cUameter,  every  inch  that  the  water 
rises  in  the  tube  will  require  more 
than  four  ounces  to  be  added  to  the 
weight,  whatever  be  the  bore  of  the 
tube;  for  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  all  directions  will  be  increased  by 
the  weight  of  a  body  of  water,  whose 
height  is  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
tube,  and  whose  base  is  the  extent  of 
the  siuface  of  the  water  pressing  on 
the  top  A  B  of  the  vessel.  Now  the  top 
being  three  inches  diameter,  its  surface  is 
about  7yV  square  inches ;  and  a  portion 
of  water  one  inch  high,  and  7^  square 
inches  broad,  is  7xV  cubic  inches  of  wa- 
ter, which  weigh  about  four  ounces. 
Thus,  raising  the  rod  a  foot  will  add 
three  pounds  to  the  apparent  weight  of 
the  water. 

This  principle,  from  its  extraordi- 
nary illustrations,  is  called  the  Hy- 
drostatical  paradox;  paradox  being 
a  word  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying 
something,  which,  though   true,  ap- 


pears when  first  considered  to  be  un- 
true. When  we  are  told  that  any  quan- 
tity of  water,  however  small,  may  be  so 
employed  as  to  balance  any  quantity 
of  water,  however  great,  we  are  at  first 
startled  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
the  statement.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  it  more  closely,  we  find  it  to  be 
accurately  true ;  for  the  small  tube  in 
the  foregoing  figures  may  be  made  ever 
so  narrow,  ana  to  hold  ever  so  little 
water,  while  the  wide  tube  communi- 
cating with  it  may  be  made  ever  so  large, 
and  holding  ever  so  much  water ;  and 
the  level  at  which  the  water  stands  in 
both  tubes  will  be  the  same.  So  in  the 
scales  you  may  plunge  as  large  a  body 
as  vou  please  into  the  vessel  of  water, 
and  leave  as  little  water  in  the  vessel  as 
possible ;  still,  if  what  you  leave  stands 
as  high  as  the  whole  quantity  stood, 
it  will,  by  weight  and  pressure  together, 
produce  as  much  effect  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  fluid. 

Every  thing,  under  these  circum- 
stances, depending  upon  the  height 
and  the  surface,  and  very  little  upon 
the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  we  may  easily 
perceive  what  mischief  may  be  done 
by  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
if  it  happens  to  be  applied  or  distri- 
buted, so  as  to  stand  high,  in  however 
thin  a  body  or  column,  and  to  spread  over 
a  wide  but  confined  and  shallow  space. 
Suppose  that,  in  anv  building,  a  very 
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small  quantity  of  water  has  settled, 
and  is  coniined  to  the  extent  of  a  square 
yard  on  the  ground  .near  the  founda- 
tion, and  suppose  it  to  fill  up  the  whole 
vaoant  space  or  crevice  of  no  more  than 
half  an  mch  deep,  between  the  ground 
and  some  part  of  the  masoniy ;  if  you 
take  a  tube,  however  slender,  of  twenty 
feet  long,  and  thrust  it  down  into  the 
water,  and  then  fill  it  with  water  firom 
above,  you  apply  a  force  or  pressure 
of  above  five  tons  under  a  space  of  only 
a  yard  square  of  the  building,  and 
destroy  it  as  easily  as  if  you  had  mined 
it  with  gunpowder.  This  may  be  easily 
tried  with  a  hogshead  or  butt  of  water, 
or  any  other  Uquid,  bv  fixing  a  small 
strong  pipe  in  the  bung- hole,  and 
pouring  water  through  it;  when  the 
water  rises  in  the  pipe  to  a  sufiicient 
height  (and  this  will  be  more  or  less 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  barrel), 
tlie  barrel  will  burst,  although  but  a 
/ery  small  quantity  of  water  may  have 
oeen  poured  into  the  pipe ;  for  the 
pipe  may  be  of  an  extremely  small  bore, 


its  width  being  wholly  immaterial.  One, 
twenty  feet  long,  was  found  to  burst  a 
hothead  with  great  violence. 

The  same  efiect  may  be  produced 
naturally  by  the  rain  falling  into  and 
filling  some  long  narrow  chink  that 
maj  nave  been  left  in  the  walls  of  a 
building,  or  may  be  made  by  its  decay 
in  the  course  of  time;  and  wnether  the 
chink  be  equally  wide  throughout,  or 
vaiy  in  its  size,  and  whether  it  be 
straight  like  a  pipe,  or  crooked,  makes 
no  difference :  provided  it  is  water-tight, 
so  as  to  get  fiill  of  the  rain,  the  pres- 
sure will  always  be  in  proportion  to 
its  perpendicular  height,  and  not  to 
its  length  if  it  winds.  The  same  pro- 
cess in  nature  may  produce  the  most 
extensive  devastation :  it  may  'cause 
earthquakes,  and  spHt  or  heave  up 
mountains.  Suppose,  in  the  bowels  of 
some  mountain,  (Jig.  8.)  there  should  be 
an  empty  space  often  yards  square,  and 
only  an  inch  deep  on  an  average,  in 
which  a  thin  layer  of  water  had  lodged 
so  as  to  fill  it  entirely ;  and  suppose. 


that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  small 
crack  of  no  more  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter should  be  worn  firom  above,  200 
feet  down  to  the  layer  of  water ;  if  the 
rain  were  to  fill  this  crack,  the  moun- 
tain would  be  shaken,  perhaps  rent  in 
pieces  with  the  greatest  violence, 
being  blown  up  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  above  6022  tons  of 
water,  though  only  about  2|  tons  al- 
together had  been  actually  applied. 
The  same  thing  would  happen  if  any 
one  on  the  spot  where  there  is  such 
a  layer  of  water  below  ground  should 
bore  down  in  sinking  a  well,  or  seek- 
ing  for  a  spring,  and  then  fill  the  tube 
with  water ;  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  limits  tj  the  convulsion    which 


might  ensue.  This  prodigious  power 
however  may  be  employed  safely,  and 
even  beneficially.  In  the  operations  of 
nature,  it  is  probably  an  important 
agent,  though  it  has  not  been  suffici- 
ently attended  to  by  philosophers  in 
their  attempts  to  explain  naturtd  ap- 
pearances ;.  and  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied  advantageously  in  the  opera- 
tions of  art.  It  may  plainly  be  used 
with. great  effect  in  mining.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  and  as  a  power  in  ma- 
chinery, it  may  certainly  be  employed 
far  more  extensively  than  it  has  hi- 
therto been.  A  tube  of  a  yard  long, 
acting  on  a  cavity  of  a  yard  square, 
win  give  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight 
of  )  of  a  ton  avoirdupois^^^(3^^ 
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with  water ,  but  quicksilver  may  be 
employed  instead  of  water,  and  as  it 
is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  times 
heavier,  we  shall  have  a  power  of  ten 
tons,  by  the  use  of  a  tube  and  a  few 
pounds  of  mercury ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  power  of  a  ton  weight  may  be 
obtained  within  the  space  of  a  square 
foot  in  breadth,  by  a  tube  a  littie  less 
than  three  feet  long,  and  of  the  bore  of 
a  common  goose  quill. 

The  instrument,  or  rather  playthmg, 
called  the  Hydrostatic  Bellows,  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle.    It 
consists  of  two  boards  attached  to  on.e 
another   by   leather,  going  all  round 
them,  and  making  the  space  within 
water-tight ;  there  is  no  valve  as  in 
the  au--bellows,  but  instead  of  it,  a 
hole   is  bored  in    the   upper   board, 
and  a  pipe  inserted,  through  which 
water   is   poured    so    as   to   fill  the 
space   between  the   boards.     If  the 
boards  be  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
sixteen  inches  broad,  and  you  load  the 
upper  one  with  three  hundred  weight, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  water  poured 
through  the  tube,  and  rising  only  three 
feet  in  it,  will  raise  the  whole  weight 
as  high  as   the  leather  allows.     In 
this  way  it  will  raise  two  stout  men ; 
and  if,  instead  of  pouring  water  into 
the  pipe,  the  two  men  stand  upon  the 
upper  board,  and  one  of  them  blows 
into  the  pipe,  the  pressure  thus  made 
upon  the  water  being  conveyed  in  every 
direction,  will  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  raise  them  both.    The  smaller  the 
bore  of  the  pipe,  the  easier  will  they 
be  raised,  and  bv  stopping  it  with  the 
finger  immediately  after  blowing,  so  as 
to  keep  in  the  au-,  they  may  keep  them- 
selves raised  up.     So  when  water  is 
poured  in,  if  the  pipe  be  ever  so  small, 
and  contain  ever  so  little  water,  pro- 
vided it  be  long  enough,  the  weight 
will  be  raised  by  it. 

A  more  striking  as  well  as  accurate 
manner  of  exhibiting  this  experiment  was 
contrived  by  Ferguson,  a  man  of  f^eat 
genius,  who  from  the  humble  condition 
of  a  shepherd's  boy  raised  himself  to 
rank  with  the  most  useful  philosophers 
of  his  age,  and  composed  a  work  upon 
Ihe  different  branches  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy that  still  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  books  which  treat  of  those 
sciences,  although  he  never  had  any 
fuither  education  from  teachers  than 
three  months'  reading  and  writing.  A 
tube  A  B  *  ifig.  9.)  is  fixed  upright  m the 
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•  As  the  tube  A  B  could  not  bare  sai&cient  length 


end  of  a  box  C  D  E  F,  open  at  the  top 
and  on  one  side.    The  tube  is  bent  at  B, 


Jig'^ 


and  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  bladder  L, 
upon  which  is  laid  a  board  O  P  ,  and 
upon  the  board  different  weight  m  », 
through  a  hole  in  each  of  which  the 
pin  I K,  fixed  in  the  board,  passes ;  an 
arm  G  I,  passes  from  the  hox  to  steady 
the  pin ;  water  is  then  poured  through 
A  B  till  it  fills  the  bladder,  and  the 
bladder  is  stretched,  and  raises  tlie 
board,  as  soon  as  the  water  rises  in 
the  tube,  although  the  weights  may  be 
above  sixteen  pounds,  and  the  water  m 
the  tube  not  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

The  uses  to  which  this  power  may 
be  applied  are  of  great  variety  and 
extent ;  and  this  branch  of  art  appears 
as  yet  to  be  in  its  infancy.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  most  valuable  and 
ingenious  application  of  it  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bramah,  in  what  is  called  the  //y- 
drostatic  Press,  by  which  a  prodigious 
force  is  obtained,  strictly  upon  this 
principle,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
within  a  veiy  small  compass ;  so  that  a 
man  shall,  with  a  machine  the  size  of  a 
common  teapot,  standing  before  h'lm 
on  the  table,  cut  through  a  thick  bar 
of  iron  as  easily  as  he  could  clip  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  with  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  machine  as  most  com- 
monly used  is  thus  constructed.  E  F 
(Jg,  1 0.)  IS  a  solid  mass  of  wood  or 
masonry,  rendered  steady  by  its  weight, 
or  by  being  fixed  in  the  ground.  B 
represents  a  strong  horizointal  board, 
moveable  up  and  down  in  grooves  of  the 
two  uprights ;  and  any  substance  to  be 
pressed  or  broken,,  is  placed  in  the 
space  above  it.  The  piston  A,  on 
which  B  rests,  moves  up  and  down  iu 
the  hollow  cylinder  L,  and  fits  the  neck 
N,  so  as  to  be  water-tight  From  the 
cylinder  runs  a  tube,  of  much  less  bore 

withoat  encroaching  too  much  npon  ihe^mfe,  it  is 
represented  as  if  a  part  of  it  betwu(t  the  e:|tre#i|«| 
had  been  ranoTod. 
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ttian  the  cylinder  L,  having  at  the  part 
I  a  valve  opening  towards  the  cylinder; 
and  D  is  the  handle  of  a  forcing  pump 
C  II,  by  means  of  whose  piston  water 
can  be  forced  under  the  piston  A.  K 
represents  another  valve  which,  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  the  adja- 
cent screw,  allows  the  water  to  flow 
back  again  through  the  pipe  M  into 
tiie  reservoir  6,  when  the  solid  A  is 
required  to  descend.  The  pressure 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  piston  at  L, 
will  be  to  the  pressure  upon  the  water 
in  H,  by  means  of  the  piston  rod 
C,  as  the  size  of  the  unaer  surface 
of  A,  to  the  size  of  the  siuface  H,  or 
as  the  section  of  that  part  of  the  cylin- 
der occupied  by  the  respective  pistons. 
It  is  therefore  as  if  we  had  to  compare 
the  pressure  of  water  of  the  same  depth, 
but  on  different  surfaces ;  and  this  is  in 
proportion  to  the  surfaces  If  the  pis- 
ton H  is  half  an  inch  diameter,  and  the 
cylinder  A  one  foot,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
will  be  to  the  pressure  of  the  smaller 
piston  on  the  water  at  H,  as  a  square 
foot  to  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch  (the 
areas  of  curcles  being  as  the  squares  of 
their  diameters),  that  is,  as  144  sc[uare 
inches  to  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch, 
or  as  576  to  1 ;  and  therefore  if  the 
preMure  of  a  ton  weight  be  given  by 


means  of  the  lever  D,  the  cylinder  A 
will  be  moved  upwards,  and  be  forced 
or  pressed  against  whatever  is  placed 
in  tne  space  above  it,  with  the  weight  of 
576  tons.  It  is  evident  that  this  power 
may  be  increased  without  any  other 
bounds  than  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
terials, either  by  machinery,  which 
will  increase  the  force  upon  the  water 
in  the  pump  C  H  ;  or  by  increasing  the 
disproportion  between  tne  diameters  of 
the  two  pistons,  or  by  both.  Thus,  if 
a  pressure  of  two  tons  be  given  by  a 
pump  of  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  the  cylinder  be  a  yard  in  diameter, 
the  pressure  upwards  will  be  equal  to 
the  weight  of  41472  tons ;  and  this 
prodi^ous  eifect  will  be  produced  by 
the  agency  of  less  than  a  pound  of 
water.  Such  a  foree  is  much  ^oo  great 
for  the  strength  of  any  materials  which 
we  can  employ.  But  within  tlie  space 
of  nine  or  ten  inches  square  and  a  foot 
high,  a  force  of  5  or  600  tons  may  easily 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  substance 
which  it  is  wished  to  press,  to  tear  up, 
to  cut  in  pieces,  or  to  pull  asunder. 

Upon  the  tendency  of  all  the  parts  of 
fluids  to  dispose  themselves  in  a  plain 
or  level  sumce,  depends  the  making  of 
levelling  instruments,  or  instruments  for 
ascertaming  whether  any  suiface  is 
level,  or  any  line  horizontal ;  for  findin||£ 
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what  point  is  on  the  samel  evd  with  any 
given  point,  and  how  much  any  point 
is  above  or  below  the  level  of  any  other 
point.  A  B  ijig.  1 1 .)  is  a  tube,  with  its 
two  ends,  d,  c,  turned  up,  and  open ;  it  is 

at 


filled  with  water  or  mercmy :  upon  the 
fluid  at  d  and  at  c  are  placed  small 
floats,  each  carrying  an  upright  sight, 
or  square  with  a  wire  or  hair  across 
it ;  and  the  sights  are  placed  across  the 
direction  AB.     If  the  instrument  is 

E laced  on  any  surface,  or  held  in  the 
and,  whether  level  or  not,  on  looking 
through  the  sight  c  you  find  the  cross 
wire  of  c  cover  the  cross  wire  of  d,  be- 
cause the  fluid  stands  equally  high  at 
both  ends ;  and  if  the  two  cross  wires 
cover  any  object  towards  which  the 
sights  are  pointed,  that  object  must  ne- 
cessarily be  on  the  same  level  with  the 
instrument.  In  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment it  is  quite  immaterial  how  you 
place  or  hold  it,  whether  level  or  not. 
The  common  spirit-level  is  a  tube  filled 
with  spirit  of  wine,  excepting  a  small 
space,  in  which  there  is  a  bubble 
of  air  left ;  and  then  the  tube  is  her- 
metically sealed,  or  closed  bv  being 
melted  with  a  blow-pipe.  When  the 
tube  is  laid  on  a  level  surface,  the 
air-bubble  stands  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  tube ;  when  the  surface  slopes, 
the  bubble  rises  to  the  higher  end. 
AB  (flg.  12.)  is  the  spirit-level,  and 


A  and  F,  and  moving  round  A,  on  a 
quadrant  or  c|uarter  of  a  circle  D  £  di- 
vided into  ninety  eaual  parts.  When 
you  desire  to  know  now  many  d^rees 
any  object  P  is  below  the  level  of  AB, 
or  of  O,  you  turn  A  F  until  P  is  covered 
by  the  cross  wires  of  A  and  F,  and  ob- 
sen'e  the  number  of  divisions  in  E  G. 
If  P  is  above  the  level  of  AB,  you 
turn  up  the  instrument,  and  raise  the 
arm  AF  above  A  B,  by  turning  it  roimd 
on  A,  until  the  cross  wires  cover  P. 

Chapter  IV. 

Pre$sure  on  Oblique  Surfaces — Centre 
of  Pressure. 

HiTHXRTO  we  have  treated  of  the 
pressure  of  any  fluid  upon  a  horizontal 
or  level  surface ;  and  it  is  always  easily 
found.  You  have  only  to  multiply  the 
height  or  depth  of  tlie  fluid  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surface,  and  the  product 
gives  the  bulk  of  fluid,  the  weight  of 
which  is  €^qual  to  the  pressure  upon  the 
surface.  Thus  if  the  surface  is  three 
feet  by  two,  or  six  square  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  fluid  three  feet,  the  pres- 
sure is  equal  to  the  weight  of  eighteen 
cubic  or  solid  feet  of  the  fluid.  If  it  is 
water,  a  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs 
62i  pounds,  the  pressure  is  equal  to 
1 1 25  pounds. 

But  if  the  surfaoe  is  not  horizontal,  a 
different  rule  must  be  applied ;  for  then 
the  pressure  is  equal  to  uie  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  fluid  found  hy  multiplying  the 
extent  of  the  surface  into  the  depth  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surfaoe ;  that 
is,  of  the  point,  which,  being  supported, 
the  whole  siuface  remains  balanced  or  at 
rest  If  A  B  (Jg.  1 3.)  is  tlie  surface  of  the 


sights  being  fixed  at  A  and  B,  when 
AB  is  so  placed  that  the  bubble  C 
stands  at  the  middle  point,  any  object 
O  covered  by  the  two  cross  wires  of  the 
sights  A  and  B,  is  on  the  same  level 
with  the  surface  where  A  B  is  placed* 
Then  there  is  a  limb  A  F,  with  sights  at 


fluid,  and  £  F I  the  sloping  surface  upon 
which  it  presses,  G  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  G  H  the  depth  of  G ;  the  pressure 
on  E  F I  is  Uie  weight  of  a  body  of  the 
fluid  equal  to  EFI  multiplied  byGH; 
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or  a  body  or  column  of  the  fluid,  whose 
base  is  E  F  I,  and  height  G  H.  Thus 
if  the  surface  E  F I  be  removed,  and 
the  vessel  A  B  C  K  be  a  cube,  or  one 
with  bottom  and  sides,  AK,  K  C,  and 
B  C,  eq^ual  to  each  other ;  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  sides  being  in  the 
middle  point  N,  the  pressure  upon  each 
side  is  that  of  the  body  of  fluid  found 
by  multiplying  K  C  and  N  B  together, 
or  half  the  whole  fluid  in  the  vessel ; 
while  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  fluid. 

In  this  manner  we  can  easily  find 
the  pressiure  upon  a  dam,  whether  it  is 
upright  or  sloping  in  the  water.  We 
have  only  to  take  half  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  multiply  it  by  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  dam ;  this  gives^the 
bulk  of  water  whose  weight  is  the 
pressure  on  the  dam.  Suppose  the 
water  to  be  four  feet  deep,  and  twelve 
broad;  the  dam,  if  perpendicular,  is 
forty-eight  square  feet;  the  centre  of 
gravity  being  at  half  the  depth,  or  two 
feet,  the  pressure  is  equal  to  ninety-six 
cubic  feet  of  water,  or  6000  pounds 
exactly;  about  two  tons  and  three- 
quarters. 

The  pressure  against  the  upright 
sides  01  a  cylinder  filled  with  water, 
such  as  a  pipe,  or  well,  or  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam-engine,  may  be  found  in  the 
same  way.  Mtdtiply  the  curve  surface 
under  water  by  the  depth  of  its  centre 
of  gravity,  which  is  half  the  depth  of 
the  water.  If  the  water  stands  twenty 
feet  high,  and  the  diameter  or  bore  of 
the  cylinder  is  four  feet;  the  curve 
surface  being  about  25 1  i  square  feet, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  10  feet  deep, 
the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
above  25 13  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  above 
70  tons*. 

It  is  convenient  in  practice  to  bear 
in  ifiind,  that  the  pressure  of  firesh  water, 
the  fluid  most  commonly  the  subject  of 
calculation,  is  always  about  thirteen 
pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  level 
bottom,  at  the  depth  of  30  feet,  what- 
ever the  form  or  position  of  the  sides 
may  be;  and  so  in  proportion  for 
greater  or  lesser  depths ;  and  that  if  the 
sides  are  perpendicular,  whatever  may 
be  their  shape,  that  is,  provided  the 


•  The«ircoinfereiice  of  the  circle  ie  to  its  diameter 
■earl/  m  3.14159,  (or  ft  little  leg*  than  3  ^)  to  1. 
The  surface  of  the  sphere  or  ^lobe  in  in  the  saifie 
proportion  to  the  square  of  lU  diameter.  The 
cnnred  kurface  of  the  cylinder  is  in  the  same  pro* 
portion  to  the  product  of  iu  lesfth  moltipled  hj  itf 
Mre  or  diameter. 


width  of  the  vessel  or  pond  is  the  same 
all  the  way  down,  the  pressure  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  sides  is  nearly  thir- 
teen pounds  at  the  depth  of  30  feet ;  and 
so  in  proportion  for  greater  or  lesser 
depths. 

The  same  rule  extends  to  finding  the 
pressure  upon  surfaces,  whatever  be 
their  shape,  whether  plain  or  curve; 
whatever  be  their  position,  horizontal, 
perpendicular,  or  slanting :  It  is  always 
the  pressure  of  a  body  of  water  equal 
to  tJie  product  of  the  surface  by  the 
depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus,  if 
you  would  find  the  pressure  upon  the 
sloping  side  (rf  a  pond;  drop  a  line 
from  the  water  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  sloping  side  between  the  wa- 
ter's edge  and  the  bottom,  and  mul- 
tiply the  length  of  the  plum-line  under 
water  by  the  extent  of  the  side  co» 
vered  with  water.  If  the  plum- line  is 
ten  feet,  there  will  be  upon  every  six  feet 
square  of  that  side  a  pressure  of  about 
ten  tons.  So  if  you  would  find  the 
pressure  on  a  hemispherical  vessel,  or 
naif  globe,  just  covered  by  the  water, 
multiply  half  the  depth  of  the  water  by 
tiie  curve  surface  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
diameter  is  a  yard,  the  surface  will  be 
about  14-j^feet;  consequently  the  pres- 
sure is  equal  to  10{  cubic  feet  of  water, 
or  nearly  six  hundred  weight. 

The  pressure  upon  a  number  of  sur- 
faces IS,  in  like  manner,  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  body  of  fluid,  found  by 
multiplying  the  whole  extent  of  the  sur- 
faces into  the  depth  of  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  oelow  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  I  and  thus  the  finding  the 
pressure  is  in  every  case  reduced  to 
finding  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  increase  of  pressure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  fluid  proves 
the  necessity  of  making  ^e  sides  of 
pipes  or  masonry,  in  which  fluids  are  to 
be  contained,  stronger  the  deeper  they 
go ;  and  shows  that  it  is  a  superfluous 
expense  to  make  them  equally  tliick 
and  strong  from  the  top  downwards. 
If  they  are  thick  enough  for  the  great 
pressure  below,  they  will  be  thicker 
than  is  required  for  resisting  the  smaller 
pressure  above.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  floodgates,  dams,  and  banks. 
If  the  pipes  or  cylinders  placed  up- 
right have  the  same  bore  all  the 
way  down,  their  walls  may  taper  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  provided  the 
thickness  has  been  ascertained  which 
is  sufiicient  to  resist  the  pressure  at  the 
greatest  depth.    So  in  a  dam  or  flood- 
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gate,  one  side  being  perpendicular,  the 
other  majr  slant  towards  the  top.  In 
constructing  a  bank  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  materials,  against  whose  slop- 
ing side  the  water  presses,  it  is 
found  by  mathematical  reasoning,  that 
it  will  just  resist  the  water,  if  the 
square  of  its  thickness  at  the  base  (that 
is,  the  thickness  multiplied  by  itself)  is 
to  the  square  of  its  perpendicular  height, 
as  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  water, 
say  a  cubic  foot,  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
same  bulk  of  the  material  the  bank  is 
made  of,  increased  by  twice  the  afore- 
said weight  of  the  given  bulk  of  water. 
Thus  if  the  bank  is  of  common  stone, 
which  is  2  times  heavier  than  water ; 
the  thickness  at  the  base  should  be  to 
the  height  nearly  as  1  to  2.  Therefore 
a  bank  of  3  feet  base  and  6  feet  height, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  If  the  bank 
be  of  fir  timber,  which  is  little  more 
than  half  the  weight  of  water,  the  base 
being  a  jrard,  the  height  should  be  about 
4  feet  9  inches.  These  proportions  cor- 
respond to  an  equilibrium ;  but  if  sta 
bility  be  tfie  object,  the  base  must  always 
nave  a  greater  ratio  to  the  height  than 
is  here  assigned.  If  the  height  and 
thickness  be  to  each  other  as  10  to  7, 
stability  is  always  ensured,  whatever  be 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  materials. 

If  a  fluid  i)resses  upon  a  surface, 
there  is  a  point  of  that  surface  at 
which  if  a  force  be  applied  in  the 
same  line  with  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid,  and  equal  to  the  whole  of  that 
pressure,  but  in  a  contrary  direction, 
it  will  exactly  balance  or  counteract  the 
whole  pressure  of  tlie  fluid ;  and  this 
point  is  called  the  centre  of  pressure. 
If  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  A  O  C  D  Q  H  F  {fig.  14.)  presses 
against  the  surface  B  C  D  E,  there  is  a 
fig- 14. 


point  P,  in  that  surface,  against  which, 
if  a  force  be  applied  in  the  opposite 
direction  P  M,  and  equal  to  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  w^ater  upon  B  C  I)  £,  it 
will  support  B  C  D  E,  and  prevent  the 
pressure   from  turning  it   or   moving 


it  in  any  way.  It  is  here  supposed 
tliat  there  is  no  water  below  the  sur- 
face B  C  D  E,  but  that,  if  unsupported, 
the  water  above  would  press  it  down. 
If  the  opposite  force  were  applied  to  any 
other  point  than  P,  the  centre  of  pres- 
sure, the  water  would  make  tlie  surface 
turn  round  upon  that  point. 

To  find  this  point  often  becomes  of 
great  importance.  It  may  be  the  best 
means  of  propping  a  floodgate  or  other 
surface  from  behind  against  the  pressure 
of  water  upon  its  fece.  The  position  of 
the  point  varies  according  to  the  figure 
of  the  surface  and  its  depth  under  wa- 
ter. .  If  the  surface  is  a  rectangle  of  any 
kind,  as  a  square,  standing  upright,  and 
the  water  rises  to  its  upper  edge,  the 
centre  of  pressure  is  two-thirds  down 
the  line,  Ax)pped  perpendicularly  from 
the  middle  of  that  upper  edge.  If  the 
surface  is  a  triangle,  whose  point  is  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  centre  of 
pressure  is  three-fourths  down  the  per- 
pendiciQar  dropped  fit)m  the  point; 
and  if  both  sides  of  the  triangle  are 
equal,  the  centre  is  in  that  perpendi- 
cular. If  the  sides  are  imequal,  but  the 
triangle  is  rightangled  at  the  base,  the 
centre  of  pressure  is  three-fourths  down 
the  perpendicular  side,  and  three- 
eighths  of  the  base  distant  from  that 
side. 

Thus  if  A  M  (Jg.  15.)  is  the  surface 
of  the  water,  A  C  D  M  the  upright 


and  square  surface  against  which  the 
water  presses,  N,  the  middle  point  of 
A  M,  and  N  L  a  perpendiculai*  from 
N  to  the  base  of  the  surface,  N  P  being 
two-thirds  of  N  L,  P  is  the  centre  of 
pressure  upon  ACDM.  IfASDbe 
a  triangle,  and  A S  equal  to  AD,  q 
being  taken  at  three-fourths  down  A  C, 
is  the  centre  of  pressure  on  the  tri- 
angle A  S  D.  If  A  C  D  be  a  triangle, 
rightangled  at  C,  Aq  being  three- 
fourths  of  A  C,  and  quorCO  three- 
eighths  of  C  D,  M  is  tiie  centre  of  pres- 
sure upon  A  C  D.  Therefore,  if  a 
force  be  applied  on  the  opposite  sidfc  of 
A  C  D  M  at  P,  of  A  S  D  at  g,  and  of 
A  C  D  at  t^  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
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water  on  these  surfaces  respectively,  and 
perpendicular  to  them,  the  whole  sur- 
face in  each  case  will  be  supported. 
Now  we  have  found  before  that  the 
whole  pressure  upon  any  rectangular 
figure  upright  in  the  water,  is  the  weight 
of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  surface, 
multiplied  by  half  its  depth  below  water. 
We  can,  therefore,  see  at  once  the  force 
required  to  balance  the  water,  and  the 
pomt  where  it  must  be  applied.  Multi- 
ply the  height  of  the  surface  by  its 
breadth,  and  the  product  by  half  the 
height,  (tlie  water  being  supposed  to 
stand  as  high  as  the  upper  edge  of 
the  surface ;)  then  apply  a  force  or  a 
resistance  eciual  to  this  weiglit  of  wa- 
ter, in  a  horizontal  line  against  a  point 
situated  two-thirds  down  the  per- 
pendicular, from  the  middle  point  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  surface,  tlie 
whole  pressure  of  the  water  will  be  ba- 
lanced. Suppose  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  sluice  or  floodgate  are  equal,  it 
being  a  saiiare  of  six  feet ;  the  pressure 
on  it  will  DC  108  cubic  feet  of  water,  or 
about  three  tons.  A  force  of  this  amount, 
then,  api>lied  on  tlie  back  of  the  sluice, 
in  the  middle  line,  and  four  feet  from 
the  top,  will  be  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  hinges  or  sides  of 
the  gate. 

The  strain  which  the  water  exerts 
upon  the  hinges  of  the  floodgate  is  the 

{>ressure  to  make  it  turn  round  on  its 
ower  side ;  and  it  is  found  by  multi- 
plying one-sixth  of  the  breadtn  of  the 
gate  into  the  cube  of  the  height,  and 
taking  a^bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  pro- 
'icnf* 


duct.  The  pressure  which  the  water  ex- 
erts to  open  the  gate,  or  make  it  move 
round  on  its  hinges,  is  found  by  multi- 
pl3^ing  one-fourth  of  the  square  of  the 
height  into  the  square  of  the  breadth, 
and  taking  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the 
product.  The  proportions  of  these 
two  pressures  may  therefore  be  easily 
found.  They  are  to  one  another  as 
one- sixth  of  the  breadth  multiplied  by 
the  cube  of  the  height,  to  one-fourth  of 
the  squares,  of  height  and  breadth  mul- 
tiplied together ;  that  is,  as  one-sixtii  of 
tlie  height  to  one-fourth  of  the  breadth, 
or  as  twice  the  height  to  thrice  the 
breadth.  When,  therefore,  the  gate  is 
a  square,  the  height  and  breadth  being 
equal,  the  pressures  are  as  two  to 
three ;  and  the  same  gate  at  the  same 
time  has  half  as  much  more  force 
exerted  to  make  it  open  on  its  hinges, 
ai  to  make  it  turn  over  on  its  base ; 


supposing  that  there  were  either  no 
resistance  from  the  hinges,  or  that 
there  were  hinges  at  the  base.  Thus, 
if  the  gate  is  a  square  of  six  feet,  the 
pressure  to  turn  it  on  its  bottom  is 
one-sixth  of  1296  cubic  feet  of  water,  or 
216  feet;  and  to  turn  it  on  its  hinge, 
one-fourth  of  121)6,  or  324  feet.  There- 
fore there  will  be  a  force  of  six  tons 
pressing  it  round  on  its  bottom,  and 
nine  tons  pressing  it  open  on  its  hinges. 


Chapter  V 

Specific  Gravity— The  Hydrometer 
and  Areometer. 

When  a  solid  body  is  plunged  in  any 
liquid,  it  must  displace  a  quantity  of 
that  liquid  exactly  equal  to  its  own 
bulk.  Hence,  by  measuring  the  bulk 
of  the  liquid  so  displaced,  we  can  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  for 
the  liquid  can  be  put  into  any  shape, 
as  tliat  of  cubical  feet  or  inches,  by  be- 
ing poured  into  a  vessel  of  tliat  shape, 
divided  into  equal  parts ;  or  the  vessel 
in  which  the  body  is  plunged  may  be  of 
that  shape,  and  so  divided.  If  the 
width  of  the  vessel  is  four  inches  by 
three,  or  twelve  square  inches,  and 
divided  on  the  upright  side  into  twelfths 
of  an  inch — when  a  body  of  an  irre- 
gular shape,  as  a  bit  of  rough  gold 
or  silver,  is  plunged  in  it,  eveiy  di- 
vision that  the  water  rises  will  show 
that  one-twelfth  of  twelve  cubic  inches, 
or  one  cubic  inch  of  water,  has  been  dis- 
placed ;  so  that  if  it  rises  two  divisions, 
the  body  contains  exactly  two  solid 
inches  of  metal.  And  this  is  by  far  the 
easiest  way  of  measuring  the  solid  con- 
tents of  irregular  bodies. 

When  a  body  is  so  plunged,  it  will 
remain  in  whatever  place  of  "the  fluid  it 
is  put  in,  if  it  be  of  the  same  weisfht 
with  the  fluid,  that  is,  if  the  bulk  of  the 
body  weighs  as  much  as  the  same  bulk 
of  tne  fluid ;  for  in  this  case  it  will  be 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  fluid  were  not 
displaced ;  and  as  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  fluid  would  have  remained  at  rest 
there,  bein^  equally  pressed  on  all 
sides,  so  will  the  solid  body :  it  will 
be  pressed  from  below  with  the  same 
weight  of  fluid  as  from  above.  But  if 
the  Dody  be  heavier  than  the  fluid,  bulk 
for  bulk,  this  balance  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  weight  of  the  fluid  pressing 
from  above,  will  be  greater  than  tliat 
pressing  from  below,  by  the  weight  of 
the  solid  body,  which  will  therefore 
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sink  to  the  bottom.  So  if  it  be  lighter 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid,  it  will 
rise  through  the  fluid  to  the  surface. 
But  if  a  solid,  heavier  than  the  fluid,  be 
plunged  to  a  depth  as  many  times 
^eater  than  its  thickness,  as  me  solid 
IS  heavier  than  the  fluid,  and  there  pro- 
tected by  any  means  from  the  pressiu'e 
of  the  fluid  above,  it  will  float,  notwith- 
standing its  weight,  because  the  pres- 
sure from  below  being  in  proportion  to 
the  depth,  will  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  there  will  be  no  pres- 
sure from  above,  except  the  wei^t  of 
the  body.  Thus,  lead  is  somewhat  above 
eleven  times  heavier  than  water.  If  a 
cube  of  lead  be  placed  so  as  to  press 
closely  against  the  bottom  of  a  wooden 
pipe  one  foot  square,  closed  at  the  top, 
and  plunged  twelve  feet  deep,  and  held 
upright,  it  will  there  swim ;  the  water 
pressing  it  upwards  with  a  force  p-eater 
than  its  weight,  and  there  bemg  no 
pressure  from  the  water  downwards.  So 
if  a  body  lighter  than  water,  as  cork,  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  and 
so  smoothly  cut  that  no  water  gets  be- 
tween its  lower  surface  and  the  surface 
of  the  bottom,  it  wiU  not  rise,  but  re* 
main  fixed  there,  because  it  is  pressed 
downwards  by  the  water  from  above, 
and  there  is  no  pressure  from  below 
to  counterbalance  that  from  above. 

It  follows  fix)m  these  principles,  that 
if  any  body  be  weighed  in  the  air,  and 
then  weighed  in  any  liquid,  it  will  seem 
to  lose  as  much  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
liquid  weighs.  Not  that  the  body 
really  loses  its  weight,  but  that  it  is 
pressed  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  liq^uid  the  place  of 
which  it  fills.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  lead 
weigh  an  ounce  before  being  plunged 
in  water,  that  is,  requires  an  ounce 
weight  on  the  opposite  scale  to  balance 
it ;  if  you  hang  it  by  a  thread  from  its 
own  scale,  and  let  it  be  plunged  so  that 
the  water  in  a  full  jar  covers  it,  a  quan- 
tity of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the 
lead  will  run  over  the  sides  of  tlie  jar, 
and  a  number  of  grains  equal  to  the 
weight  of  this  quantity  of  water  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  opposite  scale,  to 
restore  the  balance ;  for  the  lead  is  now 
pressed  downwards  in  the  water  with  a 
force  not  equal  to  its  own  weight,  but 
to  the  difference  between  its  own  weight 
and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  water. 
And  in  this  manner  we  can  determine 
the  relative  weights  of  all  bodies,  or  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  each 
other  in  weigiit ;  which  is  called  their 


specific  gravity :  that  is,  their  weight 
in  kind,  and  sometimes  their  relatit^e 
gravity ,  that  is,  their  weight  compared 
with  the  weight  of  other  bodies.  By 
weighing  a  known  bulk,  as  a  cubic 
foot  or  a  cubic  inch  of  any  two 
substances,  we  can  find  their  specific 
gravity;  or  their  gravity  as  com- 
pared with  each  other:  if,  for  in- 
stance, we  found  a  cubic  inch  of  iron 
weighed  1948  grains,  and  a  cubic  inch 
of  lead  2858,  we  should  say,  that  tlie 
specific  gravities  of  the  two  substances 
were  in  the  proportion '  of  3  to  4f 
nearly ;  and  so  we  might  find  the  spe- 
cific g^vity  of  a  solid  substance,  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  liquid,  by 
weighing  an  equal  bulk  of  eacn.  But 
this  operation  is  extremely  difiicult,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  substances  com- 
pared to  be  fashioned  accurately  into 
the  same  shape  and  size ;  and  when  we 
are  not  allowed  to  change  their  figure, 
the  comparison  cannot  be  made  at  all. 
Thus  we  could  not  ascertain  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  precious  stones,  crys- 
tals, metallic  ores,  or  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  without  in  effect 
destroying  them.  But  the  Hydrostatic 
Balance,  upon  the  principles  now  ex- 
plained, affords  a  perfectly  eagr  and 
most  accurate  method  of  comparing  all 
substances,  solid  and  fluid.  We  liave 
only  to  weigh  any  substance  first  in  air, 
and  then  in  water ;  the  difference  of  the 
weights  is  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  substance ;  and 
by  comparing  any  other  substance  with 
water,  in  like  manner,  we  ascertain  its 
specific  gi-avity,  as  compared  with  tliat 
of  the  first  substance.  And  this  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  \ntli  substances 
lighter  than  water,  either  by  fixing 
them  to  a  stiff  pin,  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  taking  care  to  trim 
the  balance  before  the  pin  is  plunged 
into  the  water ;  or  by  loading  tne  sub- 
stance with  a  known  weight  of  some- 
thing heavier  than  water,  and  making 
an  allowance  for  the  load's  difference  of 
weight  in  air  and  water. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple enables  us  to  ascertain  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  different  fluids.  For 
if  the  same  substance  be  weighed  in 
two  fluids,  the  weight  which  it  loses 
in  each  is  as  the  specific  gravity  of  that 
fluid.  Thus  a  cubic  inch  of  lead  loses 
253  grains  when  weighed  in  water,  and 
only  209  grains  when  weighed  in  recti- 
fied spirits;  therefore  a  cubic,  inch  of 
rectified  spirit  vvcighs  209  grains,    an 
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equal  bulk  of  water  weighing  253  ;  and 
80  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is 
about  a  fourth  greater  than  that  of 
the  spirit. 

Upon  this  principle  the  Hydrometer 
is  constructed :  its  name  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  measure  of 
water.  There  are  various  kinds  of  hy- 
drometers. One  is  a  glass  or  copper 
bell  with  a  stem,  on  which  is  marked 
a  scale  of  equal  parts  or  degrees.    The 

Eoint  to  which  the  stem  smks  in  any 
quid  bein^  ascertained,  and  marked 
on  this  8C£^,  we  can  tell  how  many 
decrees  any  other  liquid  is  heavier  or 
lighter,  by  observing  the  point  to  which 
the  stem  sinks  in  it.  Another  and 
a  very  simple  Hydrometer  is  formed 
by  preparing  a  number  of  hollow  glass 
becuis  of  different  weights,  but  the 
proportions  of  which  are  known,  and 
the  beads  marked  accordingly ;  they  are 
then  successively  dropped  in  the  fluid  to 
be  examined,  until  one  is  found  which 
neither  sinks  nor  comes  up  to  the  sur- 
face, but  remains  at  rest,  wherever  it  is 
placed  in  the  li(][uid.  You  thus  ascer- 
tain that  the  liquid  is  of  the  same  speci- 
fic gravity  with  this  bead.  If  the  same 
besm  be  arbpt  into  another  liquids  and 
sinks,  that  liquid  must  be  lighter  than 
the  first;  if  the  bead  comes  to  the  top, 
the  second  liquid  is  heavier  than  the 
first ;  and  by  trying  the  liquid  with  the 
other  beads  until  one  is  found  which 
neither  sinks  nor  floats,  you  ascertain 
the  relative  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the 
number  of  the  bead. 

A  Hydrometer  of 
great  delicacy  and  pe- 
culiarly useful  for  mea- 
suring the  specific  gra- 
vity of  different  waters, 
and  thereby  ascertain- 
ing their  degrees  of  pu- 
rity, consists  of  a  ball  of 
glass  three  inches  dia-  . 
meter,  with  another . 
joining  it  and  opening  ^ 
into  it,  of  one  inch  di- 
ameter, B  and  C,  {fig. 
16.)  and  a  brass  neck  d, 
into  which  is  screwed 
a  wire  ao,  about  ten  \ 
inches  long  and  1 -40th 
of  an  inch  diameter, 
divided  into  inches  and 
tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  whole  weight  of 
tliis  instnunent  is  4000 
grs.  when  loaded  with 
shot  in  the  lower  ball. 


It  is  found  that  when  plunged  into  water 
in  the  jar,  a  grain  laid  upon  the  top 
a  makes  it  sink  one  inch;  therefore 
a  tenth  of  a  grain  sinks  it  a  tenth  of  an 
inch.  Now  it  will  stand  in  one  kind 
of  water  a  tenth  of  an  inch  lower  than 
in  another,  which  shows  that  a  bulk  of 
one  kind  of  water  eoual  to  the  bulk  of 
the  instrument  weighs  one-tenth  of  a 
grain  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other  kind  of  water ;  so  that  a  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity  of  one  part  in 
forty  thousand  is  thus  detected.  This 
weight  of  4000  grs.  is  convenient  for 
comparing  water ;  but  the  quantity  of 
shot  in  the  lower  ball  mav  oe  varied, 
so  as  to  make  it  lighter  or  heavier,  and 
so  adapt  it  to  measure  the  s^cific  gra- 
vities of  lighter  or  heavier  liquids.  It 
will  always  be  an  accurate  and  veiy 
delicate  measure  for  liquids  of  nearly 
the  same  weight.  Indeed  its  delicacy 
is  so  great,  that  an  impurity  too  slight 
to  be  detected  bv  any  ordinary  test,  or 
by  the  taste,  will  be  discovered  by  this 
instrument. 

The  Areometer  invented  by  M.  De 
Farcieux  of  Paris,  and  so  named  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  measure  of 
weight,  is  more  simple  and  affords  a  very 
accurate  comparison  of  different  liquids. 
It  is  only  a  different  form  of  the  in- 
strument just  described.  A  glass  phial, 
about  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight 
long,  with  a  plane  or  round  bottom,  is 
corked  tight,  and  into  the  cork  is  fixed 
a  perfectly  straight  wire  of  about  1  - 1 2th 
inch  diameter,  and  thirty  inches  long. 
The  phial  is  loaded  with  shot,  so  as  to 
make  it  sink  in  the  heaviest  liquid  to 
be  examined,  leaving  the  wire  just 
below  the  surface.  There  is  a  cylinder 
of  glass,  about  three  or  three  and  a 
half  inches  diameter,  and  three  or  four 
feet  long,  with  a  scale  of  equal  parts 
on  the  side.  The  liquor  to  be  tried  is 
put  in  this;  and  the  scale  marks  the 
point  to  which  the  top  of  the  wire  sinks. 
This  instrument  is  so  sensible,  that  if  it 
stands  at  any  point  in  water  of  the 
common  temperature,  and  the  sun's 
rays  fall  upon  the  water,  the  wire  will 
sink  several  inches,  from  the  slight  in- 
crease of  heat  causing  an  increase  of 
bulk,  and  consequently  a  diminution  of 
relative  weight  in  the  water ;  and  it  will 
rise  again  when  carried  into  the  shade. 
A  pinch  of  salt  or  sugar  thrown  in 
makes  it  rise  some  inches,  and  a  little 
spirits  poured  in  makes  it  sink.  With 
one   01  these   instruments,  weighing 
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somewhat  less  than  twenty-four  ounces, 
and  plunged  in  water,  there  is  a  fall  or 
rise  of  above  half  an  inch  for  every 
1-1 7424th  part  of  the  water  displaced  ; 
80  that  a  difference  of  the  hundred- 
thousandth  pai-t  is  easily  perceived. 

The  principal  use  of  the  Hydrometer 
is  to  ascertam  the  specific  gravity  of 
8pu*its,  and  to  detect  adulteration  or 
mixture  of  water  with  it.  But  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  other  fluids.  Thus  milk 
is  about  1-31  part  heavier  than  water; 
and  therefore  the  instrument  will  easily 
shew  if  water  has  been  mixed  with 
it.  Accordingly,  in  Switzerland  and 
the  North  of  Italy,  Where  the  peasants 
all  bring  their  milk  every  evenmg  to  a 
common  dairy,  and  having  it  measured 
each  time,  are  allowed  a  portion  of 
cheese  at  the  end  of  the  season,  ac- 
conling  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk 
carried  in  the  books  to  the  credit  of 
their  account,  a  Hydrometer  is  used  to 
detect  any  mixture  of  water,  which 
would  make  the  milk  lighter. 

By  means  of  the  same  kind  we  can 
ascei-tain  the  adulteration  of  solid  sub- 
stances, as  metals,  mixed  with  others 
of  different  specific  gravity.  An  in- 
strument upon  this  principle  was 
constructed  by  Mr.  Braidford,  calcu- 
lated to  shew  how  much  alloy  there 
was  in  the  gold  coin,  and  also  whe- 
ther  tliat  alloy  was  silver  or  a  lighter 
metal. 

The  proposition  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  this  branch  of  Hydro- 
statics, that  a  solid  plunged  in  a  fluid 
displaces  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal 
to  its  bulk,  was  discovered  by  Archime- 
des, one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
of  ancient  times,  in  consequence  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  friend  and 
patron,  and  himself  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher, and,  it  needs  hardly  be  added, 
a  virtuous  and  patriotic  prince,  having 
set  him  a  problem  to  solve  upon  the 
adulteration  of  metals.  Hiero  had 
given  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  to  an 
luiist  to  make  into  a  crown,  and  sus- 
pecting, from  the  lightness  of  the  crown, 
that  some  silver  hod  been  used  in  mak- 
ing it,  he  begged  Archimedes  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  It  is  said  that  while 
this  great  man  was  intent  upon  the 
(juestion,  he  chanced  to  observe,  in 
bathing,  the  water  which  ran  over 
the  sides  of  the  bath ;  and  immediately 
perceiving  that,  as  tlie  water  was 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  his  body,  this 
would    furnish  him  with  the  means 


of  detecting  the  adulteration,  by  tryinsr 
how  much  water  a  certain  weight  of 
silver  displaced,  how  much  a  certain 
weight  of  gold,  and  how  much  a  certain 
mixture  of  the  two,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  chamber,  exclaiming,  "  /  fiave 
found  it!  I hcxoe found  it  V 

But  no  test  of  this  kind  can  ever  be 
accurate  either  with  respect  to  solids  or 
liquids,  unless  we  have  previously  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  that  the  substances 
mixed  do  not  enter  into  such  a  che- 
mical union  as  alters  their  internal 
structure  ;  for  in  many  cases  this  takes 
place,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

Earts  in  composition  is  thus  different 
ora  their  specific  gravity  when  sepa- 
rate. A  piece  of  gold,  in  which  there 
should  be  a  hollow  space  filled  with 
silver,  could,  by  the  process  of  weighing 
in  water,  be  accurately  proved ;  for  we 
should  thus  ascertain  that  a  given  bulk 
fell  short  of  the  requisite  weight  by  a 
certain  quantity.  But  if  the  two  me- 
tals were  melted  together,  and  che- 
mically united,  they  might  very  pos- 
sibly K)rm  such  a  compound  as  should 
have  its  specific  gravity  greater  or  less 
than  the  medium  of  the  specific  gravi 
ties  of  the  gold  and  silver ;  and  so  oi 
fluids.  Before,  therefore,  the  Hydrosta 
tic  Balance  or  the  Hydrometer  can  be 
relied  on  as  proofs  of  admixture,  trials 
must  be  made  with  the  simple  sub- 
stances, and  their  compounds  m  known 
proportions ;  and  the  effects  of  the  mix- 
ture being  thus  ascertained  in  these  cases, 
the  weight  becomes  an  accurate  test  of 
the  degree  of  adulteration  ;  because 
we  have  learnt  what  allowance  to  make 
for  the  effects  of  chemical  combination. 
But  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
must,  in  all  trials  for  ascertaining  spe- 
cific gravity,  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  that  is,  the  Heat  or  temperature  of 
the  substances  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 
riment. The  effect  of  heat  is  to  in- 
crease tl«  bulk  of  all  bodies ;  conse- 
quently to  make  them  specifically 
lighter,  by  making  the  same  quantity 
of  matter  fill  a  larger  space ;  and  differ- 
ent substances  are  expanded  in  different 
degrees  by  it.  Thus  water,  when  heated 
from  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  tlier- 
mometer  to  100,  is  increased  in  bulk 
l-16Tth  part,  mercury  not  above  1  -243  ; 
consequently,  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
weighs  about  a  grain  and  a  half  lighter 
(the  1  )7th  part  of  253,  the  weight  of 
the  cubic  inch,  w^i^n  of  the  ordinary 
heat  of  60  degrees).  A  cubic  inch  of 
mercuiy,  equally  heated,  weighs  14  grs. 
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less,  which  be&rs  a  considerahly  smaller 
proportion  to  its  former  weight  of  3415 
grs.  The  comparative  trials  are  gene- 
rally made  at  a  temperature  of  60,  at 
which  rain-water  weighs  1000  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or  62^  pounds,  by  the 
cubic  foot,  or  253  grs.  by  the  cubic  inch. 
Spirits  expand  and  become  lighter 
by  means  of  heat,  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion ;  consequently  they  are  heaviest 
m  winter.  A  cubic  mch  of  brandy  has 
been  found  by  many  trials  to  weigh  10 
grs.  more  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
uie  difference  being  between  4  drs.  32 
grs.  and  4  drs.  42  grs.  Of  this,  liquor- 
merchants  are  often  found  to  take  ad- 
vantage, making  their  purchases  in 
winter  rather  than  in  summer,  because 
tiiey  get  in  reality  a  greater  quantity 
in  the  same  bulk,  buying  by  measure. 

If  two  liquids  of 
different       specific  fig,  18. 

|;ravities  are  poured  ^  ^^ 

mto  a  bent  tube,  TTb 
so  as  to  meet  at  the  |l 
bottom  or  middle  IIr 
point,  they  will  ba- 
lance each  other, 
and  each  keep  its 
own  side  of  the  tube, 
if  they  are  in  height 
inversely  as  their 
specific  gravity;  the 
heaviest  being  the 
lowest.  Thus  mer- 
cury, being  thirteen 
times  and  a  half 
heavier  than  water, 
if  you  pour  in  so  I 
much  mercury  as 
will  stand  2  in.  high, 
and  so  much  water 
as  will  stand  27,  I 
they  wiD  balance 
each  other,and  meet 
at  the  bottom ;  thus, 
in  the  tube  A  B, 
Ofe".  18.)  D I  being  '<Si'"^ 
the  mercury,  and 
E  I  {he  water,  and 
C  the  middle  point, 
if  EG,  the  per- 
pendicular  firom  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  level  at  G  is  thirteen 
and  a  half  times  D  F,  the  perpendi- 
cular firom  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
to  the  horizontal  line  F  G,  passing 
through  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
water  and  mercury,  the  water  will  ba- 
lance  the  mercury.  Nor  will  this  de- 
pend at  all  upon  the  figure   of  the 


tube,  or  the  quantity  of  the  two 
fluids:  for  whatever  be  the  shape  or 
inclination  of  the  branches  A  C  and 
B  C,  the  balance  will  be  kept,  pro- 
vided the  heights  E  G  and  F  D  ai-e  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus,  the  part 
E  0  K  in  the  tube  A  0  D,  {fig.  19.) 


may  contain  as  much  or  more  mer- 
cury than  K  F  does  water ;  still  the 
water  Mrill  balance  the  mercury,  the 
height  F  H  of  its  surface  being  thirteen 
times  and  a  half  the  height  EG  of  the 
mercury.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
that  the  branches  of  tlie  tube  should 
be  of  the  same  bore ;  for  the  one  wilh 
the  mercury  {fig,  20.)  may  be  much 
wider  than  the  one  with  the  water; 


fig.  20. 


-« 


and  the  smaller  weight  of  water  will 
balance  the  greater  weight  of  mer- 
cury, provided  the  water  stand  thirteen 
times  and  a  half  higher  than  the  mer- 
cury. But  if  the  tube  has  both  branches 
perpendicular,  an  easy  method  is  fiir- 
nished  of  comparing  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  liquids.  We  have  ^fig,  21 
only  to  divide  the  uprightjo 
branches  into  equal  parts, 
and  observe  at  what  height 
above  the  common  level  I 
the  two  fluids  stand  in  4 
them  when  they  are  ba-  * 
lanced(^.21.);  their  spe-  I 
cific  gravities  are  inversely  - 
as  the  heights :  if  oil,  for  >  r 

instance,  stands  at  10  in  one  branch, 
while  water  stands  at  nine  in  the  other, 
we  infer  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
O 
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oil  is  to  that  of  the  water  as  nine  to 
ten. 

If  there  are  various  liquids  of  differ- 
ent specific  gravities,  and  which  do 
not  mix  together,  all  poured  into  the 
same  vessel,  they  will  arrange  them* 
selves  so  that  the  heaviest  will  make 
a  layer  at  the  bottom,  then  the  next 
heaviest,  and  then  the  next  heaviest; 
and  they  will  all  lie  parallel  and  leveL 
Thus  if  mercury,  olive  oil,  and  wato-, 
be  poured  together,  there  will  be  a 
layer  of  mercuiy  at  the  bottom,  then 
one  of  water,  and  then  one  of  oU,  and 
a  fourth  may  be  formed  above  the  oil 
by  pouring  spirit  of  wine  upon  it.  The 
pressure  of  the  whole  upon  the  bottom 
will  in  this  case  be  equal  to  the  sur- 
fax;e  of  the  bottom  multiplied,  by  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  each  layer's 
depth  into  its  specific  gravity. 

If  the  lighter  fluid  be  poured  in 
first,  and  then  the  heavier,  uie  lighter 
will  rise  through  it  and  float  on  tiiie 
top ;  and  if  any  thing  be  done  to  alter 
the  weight  of  the  lower  layer,  it  will 
rise  through  the  u}>per  one.  Thus, 
while  the  oil  is  floating  on  the  water, 
if,  bv  heating  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
you  heat  the  water,  it  becomes  lighter 
and  rises  through  the  oil,  until  the  ofl 
too  gets  heated,  when  it  rises  throu^ 
the  water.  So  when  a  vessel  containing 
any  liquid  is  placed  on  the  fire,  the 
parts  of  the  liquid  next  the  fire  get 
heated,  and  rise  up  through  the  colder 
parts  which  are  heavier:  and  this  is 
found  to  be  the  principal  manner  of 
communicating  heat  to  all  the  parts  of 
a  liquid ;  for  if  the  heat  is  applied  at 
the  top,  it  can  only  mth  great  diffi- 
culty be  conducted  through  the  liquid 
either  sideways  or  downwaids ;  but  \men 
applied  below,  the  parts  as  they  are 
heated  become  enlarged  and  lighter: 
they  rise  up  to  the  top,  and  they  heat 
the  others  m  their  progress,  while  those 
others,  being  stiU  somewhat  heavier, 
sink  down  and  are  heated  fully  in  their 
turn.  By  degrees  the  whole  liquid  gets 
so  hot  that  me  parts  next  the  botSom 
are  converted  into  steam  or  vapour, 
which  rises  through  the  rest  of  the 
lic[uid  in  bubbles  to  the  top,  and  there 
flies  off  till  the  whole  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated. This  is  the  common  process  of 
Boiling, 

When  a  solid  body  floats  in  a  liquid, 
its  weight  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  li- 
quid which  the  body  displaces :  but  in 
order  that  it  may  float  at  rest,  and  not 
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roll  round,  its  centime  of  gravihr  must 
be  in  the  perpendicular,  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
part  of  the  liquid  displaced  by  it ;  for 
the  pressure  upwards  of  the  liquid  is  in 
this  line,  and  unless  that  pressure  is  ia 
a  direction  running  through  the  body*s 
centre  of  gravity,  K  cannot  support  the 
centre,  and  when  the  centre  is  not  sup- 
ported, the  body  is  not  at  rest,  but  must 
£a11  ;  or  if  the  centre  is  kept  up  by  the 
fluid,  the  body  must  still  turn  round 
when  the  upward  pressure  bears  on  some 
other  part  of  it    When  the  line  which 

C'  '  s  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
y  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
part  under  water,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  body  will  float 
at  rest  in  the  water.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  body  of  any  figure  float 
steadily,  and,  as  it  were,  balance  itself 
in  the  water,  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  its  bulk  under  water,  the  depth  to 
which  it  must  be  sunk  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  proportion  of  its  specific 
^vity  to  that  of  the  water,  and  the  posi- 
tion must  be  ascertained  by  making  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body  and 
the  part  imder  wat^  be  in  the  plumb-line 
or  hue  perpendicular  to  the  upper  sur- 
fMQ  of  the  wat^. 

Ghaptbh  VI- 

Specific  GrcmUiei  of  Bodiec. 

By  experiments  with  hydrostatic  ba- 
lances, and  with  hydrometers  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  the  comparative  gravities  of 
bodies  have  been  ascertained  with  great 
nicety.  The  following  Table  exhibit^ 
in  one  connected  view  the  results  of 
those  trials,  collected  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  and  reduced  to  one 
common  measure. 

In  consulting  it,  this  may  further  be 
borne  in  mind :  that  water  is  taken  as 
the  unit  for  souds  and  liquids ;  atmos- 
pheric air  for  gases.  Thus  water  is 
1.000;  mercuiy,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, 13.58 :  whence  we  conclude, 
that  maxnny  is  between  13  and  14  times 
heavier  than  water*  So  conunon  air 
is  1.000;  chlorine  (or  oxymuriatic  acid) 
2.500 ;  and  hydrogen  0.069.  Whence 
we  conclude,  that  chlorine  is  two  and  a 
half  times  heavier,  and  hydrogen  be- 
tween fourteen  and  fifteen  times  lighter 
than  common  air.  Again:  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces; 
therefore    all   the    numbers    in   the 
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Table  fbr  solids  and  liquids  repre- 
sent the  absolute  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  f  if  we  remove  the  deci- 
mal point,  and  add  a  cypher  where 
there  are  only  two  decimals  —  thus  a 
cubic  foot  of  mercuiy  weighs  13580 
ounces  and  a  cubic  foot  of  bar-iron 
7788  ounces. 

To  ascertain,  in  like  manner,  the  ab- 
solute weight  of  the  gases,  we  have 
only  to  observe  that  1 00  cubic  inches 
of  common  air  weigh  SOJiOgrs.;  and 
as  there  are  1728  cubic  inches  in  a 
cubic  foot,  the  simple  method  of  calcu- 
lation will  stand  thus: — As  100 :  30.50 
grs. : :  1728  :  527.04  grs.,  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  common  air. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a 


eubic  foot  of  any  other  kind  of  gas,  it 
is  necessary  merely  to  observe  its  speci- 
fic gravity  in  relation  to  that  of  com- 
mon air;  for  instance,  chlorine  has  a 
specific  gravity  =  2.5 :  hence  a  cubic  foot 
of  chlonne  will  weigh  2.5  times  as  much 
as  the  same  bulk  of  common  air ;  thus 
527.04  X  2.5  =  1317.60  grs.  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  chlorine. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  any  gas  lighter  than  com- 
mon air,  we  also  compare  their  specific 
gravities.  Thus  the  specific  gravity  of 
ammoniacal  ^as  is  0.5,  and  that  of 
atmospheric  air  being  =  1 ;  then  1728-f-2 
=864  grs.  will  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  ammoniacal  gas.  And  so  on 
fi>r  all  other  gaseous  bodies. 
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Aad,Aoetio        •         .    i.asB 

Caiiielian,epeeklsd        .      8.613 

Anenio     .           .        3.391 

Anenlona         .        .    3.7S8 

8.600  to  8.65 

Benaoio        ^            .    0.667 

Chalk,      .      from  8.858  to  8.657 

Chrysolite          .                .     S.400 

Do.     fMed           .    1.803 

Chryfttalline  Leas  of  the  Eye  1 .  100 

Citrio        •           •        1.034 

Cinnabar,  from  Almadea       6. 90S 

rormio           •            .  1.116 

Coale       .       ffoa  1.080  to  1.300 

Flttorie      .           .       1.060 

Copal                •              .    1.045 

Molybdio      .            .    3.460 

Coral,  red        from  8.fi80  to  8.857 

Ifnriatia  .                     l.SOO 

white  from8.540  to  8.570 

Kitrio        .               .1.971 

Comadum          .           ,       3.710 

Do.  higUyooneentrated  1.683 

Cyder                 .               .    1.018 

Fhospborie^Uqaid          1.&58 

Diamond,  oriental.  eolmrleM  3.681 

Do.        MUd       .    S.800 

Solphorio           •          1.850 

3.SS3  to  3.550 

Agata                               .    S.600 

Do.Qraiiliaa      .             .    B.444 

Do.     biglily  Notified    .    0.809 

3.518  to  3.550 

Do.     ofoommereo     .       6.835 

Dolomite    .    fnnnS.^lo  8.830 

Alom     .           .              .    1.714 

DragoD's  Blood  (a  jesin)        1.804 

Amlxir     .       from  1.066  to  1.100 

Ether.  Aoetie     .                   0.866 

Ambergrii      fjrom  0.780  to  0.S86 

Mnriatio           •           0.789 

Amethyst,  commoii           .    8.750 

Nitrio      '.            .    0.808 

oriental        .        3.391 

Snlphuio     .      from 

Amiaathut      from  1.000  to  8.813 

0.638  to  0.775 

Ammonia,  aqoecos        .        0.875 

Emerald     .    from  9.600  to  8.770 

Arragonite         .               •8.900 

EndaM    .     from  8.900  to  3.300 

Fat  of  Beef        «              .    0.983 

Barytet,  Snlphate  of.  fn»m 

Hoge          .           .    0.936 

4.000  to  4.865 

Mutton            •           0.983 

Veal.            .        .    0.934 

4.100  to  4.600 

Felapar     .     from  8.438  to  9.700 

Basaltes     .    fzom8.481  to  3.000 

Flint,  black                •           8.588 

Beryl,  oriental             ,         3.1^9 

Gamboge                                1.888 

Do.   occidental  .           .    8.783 

Garnet,  preoiOM,  from  4.000 

Blood,  homan     .                   1.053 

to  4.830 

Garnet,  oommoa,  from  3.S76 

Do.    senunof   .       ,        1.030 

to  8.700 

Borax              .                .    1.714 

Batter           .               .0.948 

Ammoniacal       .        0.599 

Campikor           .               .    0.988 

Carbonic  Acid         .     1.587 

Carboaio  Oxide          0.979 

OaaBf,  Caibvretted  Hydrogen  0 .  978 
Chlorine  .  S.500 

Chloroearbonoas  Acid  3.478 
Chbroprussio  Acid  8. 158 
Cyanogen    .  .    1.805 

Enchlorine  S.440 

FlttoboricAcid  .  9.871 
Floosilicio  Acid  .  8.639 
Hydriodie  Add  .  4.340 
Hydrogen  .       0.069 

MariaticAdd  .  1.884 
Nitrio  Oxide  .     1.041 

Nitrogen  .  0.972 

Nitrous  Acid  •  S.638 
NUrooa  Oxide  .  1.5S7 
Oxygen       .  .1.111 

Fhospharetted  Hydro- 
gen     .  .     0.903 
Pranie  Acid    .  0.93/ 
Sab-eartantted    Hy. 

drogen  .  •  .     0.555 

Snb  -  phoipharetted 

ditto  .    0.978 

BalpbaraCted  do.  1.180 

Staphuotts  Aeid  8.882 

aiMi,ergi«ra     .  .     8.520 

greea  .    a.6U 

flint    .  from  8.769  to  3.000 

plate  .        .       8.948 

Granite     .      from  8.618  to  i,»6 

Gomarabio  .  1.459 

cherry-tree    .  .     1.481 

Gnnpowder,  loose        •  0.836 

shakea  .     0.932 

solid  .  .     1.7*5 

Qypenm,  compact,  from  1.878 

to  8.988 
erystaUixed,  from 

8.311  to  8.000 
Heliotrc^,   or  Bloodstone 

from8.689to  8  700 
Honey  .  .     1.4Q0 

Honeystone,  orMellite*  from 

1.560  to  1.666 
c2 
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Homblesde,  common,  from 

3.S50to  3.830 
basaltic,    from 

8. 160  to  3.333 
Hornstone  .  from  S. 533  to  9.810 
Hyacinth  *  from  4.000  to  4.780 
Jasper  .  from  S.353  to  S.816 
1.300 
1.009 
8.S81 
3.573 
1.111 
1.833 
9.894 
0.947 


Jet 

Indigo 

Ironstone  from  Carron 

Do.  Lancasbire 

Isinglass    . 

Ivory  .  • 

Lapis  Nephritlcas 
Lard      . 
Lead,  Glance  or  Galena  from 

Derbyhhire,  from  6.665  to  7786 
Lime»U>ne,    compact,    from 

'2.386  to  3.000 

Magnesia,  native.  Hydrate  of  3.330 

Do.  Carlx>nHte  of, 

from  3.330  to  9.613 
Malachite,   compact,    from 

3.573  to  3.994 

Marble,  Carrara  .      9.716 

white  Italian       .     9.707 

black  veined      .      9.704 

Parian        .        .    9.560 

Mastic,  (a  resin)       .         .1.074 

Melanite,  or  black  Garnet, 

from  3.691  to  3.800 
Metals,  Antimony   .  6.703 

Arsenic  .  6.763 

Bismath    .  .9.880 

Brass,  from 7.894  to  8.896 
Cadmiam  .  .8.600 
Chromium        •  5.900 

Cobalt       .  •    8.600 

Colnmbiam  «  5.600 
Copper      ,  .    8.900 

Gold,  cast  .        19.95 

Do.  hammered  .  19.35 
I  ridiam,  hammered  33.00 
Iron,  cast  at  Carron  7*948 
Do.  bar-hardened,  or 

not         •  .    7.788 

Lead  .  ,  11.85 

Manganese  8.000 

Mercury,  solid,,  8^  be- 
low Oof  Fahr.  .  15.61 
Do.at890ofFahr.  13.61 
Do.  at60OofFahr.  13.58 
])o.at9190ofFahr.  18.37 
Molybdenum  •  8.600 
Nickel,  east  .  8.979 
.  forged  .  8.666 
Osmium  and  Rhodium, 

alloy  of.  •    19.60 

Palladium      •  11.80 

Platinum    .  .91.47 

Potassium  at  59°Fah.0.865 
Rhodium         •  10.65 

Selenium  •      4.300 

Silver    .  •         10.47 

hammered  •  10.51 
flodinm  at  69°  Fahr.  0.973 
Steel,  soft.  •    7.833 

tempeivd    •       7.816 
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Metals,  Steel,  hardened      «    7-840 
tempered  and 

hanlened        7.818 
Tellurium,  from  5.700 

to  6.115 

Tin,  Cornish        .       7-991 

Do.  hardened        .     7- 

Tungsten     .       •       17- 'iO 

Uranium       .        .9.000 

Zinc    from  6.900  to  7.191 

Mica    .       .     from  9.650  to  9.934 

Milk    .  .  .1. 

Mineral  Pitch,  or  Asphaltum, 

from  0.905  to  1.650 
Mineral  Tallow     .  .     0  770 

Myrrh  (a  resin)  .         1.360 

Naphtha  .  from  0.700  to  0.847 
Nitre    .  .  .  1.900 

Obsidian  .  from  9.348  to  9.870 
Oils,  Essential^Amber  .  0. 
Anise  seed  .  0. 
Carraway-seed  0 .  904 
Cinnamon  .  1.043 
Cloves  .        1.036 

Fennel  .  .0.999 
Lavender  .  0.894 
Mint,  common  0. 
Turpentine  .  0.870 
Wormwood  .  0.907 
Expressed— Sweet  Al- 
monds •  .0. 
Codfish  .  0.993 
Filberts  .  .  0.916 
Hempseed  .  0.996 
Linseed  .  .  0.940 
Olives  .  0.915 
Poppyseed  .  0.939 
Rapoeed  .  0.913 
Walnuts       from 

0.998  to  0.947 
Whale     •        .    0.993 
Opal,  precious      .  .       9.114 

Do.  common,  from  1.968  to  9.114 
Opium      •  .  .1. 

Orpimeat  .  from  8.048  to  8.500 
Oyster-shell  .       9.099 

Pearl,  Oriental,  from  9.610 

to  9.750 
Pearbtotto        .  .       9.840 

Peat  .  •  from  0.600  to  1.899 
Peruvian  Bark      •  .0.784 

Phosphorus      .  •        1.770 

Pitchstone  from  1.970  to  9.790 
Plumbago  or  Graphite,  from 

1.987  to  3.400 
Porcelain  from  China      .      3.384 
Sevres      .     9.145 
Porphyry    .    from  9. 453  to  9.979 
Porphyry,  Saltier  .       1.003 

Proof-spirit  .  0.993 

Pumice-stone  from  O.^SS  to  0.914 
Qnarts  .  from  9.694  to  3.750 
Realgar  .  from  8.935  to  3.338 
Rock-crystal,  from  9.581  to  9.888 
Ruby,  Oriental        .  .4.983 

Sal  Gem        .  .        3.148 

Sapphire,  Oriental,  from  4.000 

to  4.900 


Sardonyx    .   from  2.609  to  9.^98 

Scammony  of  Smyrna      . 

1.974 

Aleppo       . 

1.935 

Schorl      .       from  9.939  to  3.459 

Serpentine      from  9.964  to  9.999 

Shale 

9.600 

Silver  GUnce.  from  5.300  to  7.906 

Slate- (drawing)  . 

9.110 

Smalt 

9.440 

Spar,  Fluor,    from  3.094  to  8.791 

to  9.837 

Do.    double   refrg.    from 

Castleton    . 

9.794 

Spermaceti 

0.943 

Spodumene    or   Triphane, 

from  3.000  to  3.918 

Stalactite,    from  3.333  to  9.546 

Steatite      .     from  9.400  to  9.665 

Steam  of  water 

0.481 

Srilbite      .     from  9.140  to  9.500 

Strontian,  Sulphate  of,  fron 

3.583  to  3.958 

Do.  Carbonate  of,  from  3.658 

to 

3.675 

Stone,  Bristol,  from  9  510  to  3.640 

cutlers' 

3.111 

grinding 

9.142 

hard 

3.460 

paving,  from  9.415  to9.708 

Portland 

9.496 

Rotten       .    . 

1.981 

Sugar 

1.606 

Sulphur,  native    . 

9.033 

.fused  .     . 

1.990 

Talc.         .       from  8.080  to  3.000 

Tallow 

0.941 

Topaz        .      from  4.010  to  4.061 

Tourmaline     from  3.086  to  3.369 

Turquoise,  from  9.500  to  . 

3.000 

Ultramarine 

9.360 

Uranite 

9.190 

Vesuvian    .     from  3. 800  to  3.575 

Vinegar     .      from  1.013  to  1.080 

Water,  distilled 

1.000 

Sea 

1.098 

Watsr,  of  Dead  Sea 

1.940 

Wax.  Bees' 

0.964 

White 

0.96S 

Shoemakers' 

0.897 

Whey,  Cows' 

1.019 

Wine,  Bourdeaux 

0.993 

Burgundy    • 

0.991 

Constance       •    . 

1.081 

Malaga 

1.039 

Port 

0.997 

White  Champagne 

0.997 

Wood,  Alder 

0.80O 

Apple-tree 

0.793 

Ash 

0.815 

Bay-tree 

0.899 

Beech 

0.852 

Box,  French 

0.919 

.Dutch 

1.398 

Brazilian,  Bied 

1.031 

Campeachy 

0,913 

Ctodar,  Wild 

0.596 

Pahs 

0.613 
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U  Ccd«r,  Indian     . 

1.315 

Wood,  Hazel 

0  600 

Wood.  Plem-tree         .          0.785 

Amerie.     . 

0.561 

Jasmin,  Spanish    . 

0.770 

Pomegranate-tree  .     1.361 

Cberry-trae 

0.715 

Juaiper-tree 

0.556 

Poplar-tree        .         0.383 

Citroo 

0.7S6 

Lemoa-tree 

0.703 

Do.  White  Spanish     0.529 

Cooo*-wood      • 

i.OiO 

Lignam  Vita      . 

1.333 

Qumee-tree         .        0.765 

Crab  tree  . 

0.765 

Linden-tree        • 

0.604 

Sassafras         .          0.489 

Cork 

0.240 

Mastick-tree 

0.849 

Vine        .           .1.397 

Cjrpreas,  Spanish 

0.6U 

Mahogany        . 

1.063 

Walnut     .           .      0.681 

£bon7,  American    . 

1.331 

Maple-tree 

0.750 

Willow    ,      .            0.665 

Do.  Indian 

1.909 

Medlar 

0.944 

Yew.  Dutch       .        0.788 

Eldei^tree 

0.695 

Mulberry,  SpanUh 

0.897 

Spanish        .        .      0.807 

Elm-tree 

0.671 

Oak-hcart,60yr».  old  1.170 

Knot  of  16  years  old   1.760 

Rlbert-twe     ,  ^ 

0.600 

Olive-tree 

0.997 

Woodstone       from  9.045  to  9.675 

Fir,  Male 

0.550 

Orange-tree 

0.705 

Zeolite      .       from  9 . 073  to  2 . 718 

Do.  Female 

0.496 

Fear-tree 

0.166 

Zircon      .        from  4.385  to  4.700 

Chapter  VII. 

The  Syphon — Intermitting  Springs. 

If  a  bent  tube  with  equal  branches, 
like  the  letter  U,  be  filled  with  water, 
and  placing  the  thumbs  upon  its  two 
openings,  you  turn  it  upside  down,  and 
place  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  the  liquid 
will  stand  in  if.  Let  one  of  the  branches 


AB  (Jig.  22.)  be  brought  out  of  the 
water,  and  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel; 
the  pressure  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
branch  at  B  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on 
the  mouth  at  G ;  for  it  is  in  both  cases 
the  weight  of  the  air  which  pre.sses  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  I K,  and  makes 
the  water  remain  in  the  tube  A  G,  and 
which  also  presses  against  the  water 
in  the  tube  A  B ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  air  meets  with  the  same  weight  of 
water  to  balance  it  in  both  branches, 
because  the  height  of  both  is  equal. 
Therefore  the  water  will  not  run  through 
the  tube.  But  if  the  branch  AB  be 
lengthened  to  L,  then  there  being 
a  greater  weight  of  water  in  A  B  L 
than  in  G  A,  it  will  overcome  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  at  L ;  the  water  will 
flow  out  of  the  tube,  and  the  water  in 
the  basin  will  be  forced  up  through 
A  G  until  the  basin  is  emptied,  if  the 


arm  AG  is  held  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  bottom  is  higher  than  the  mouth 
L  of  the  tube.  This  kind  of  tube  is 
called  a  Syphon,  and  is  very  conveni- 
ently used  for  decanting  liquors  from 
casks  or  other  vessels,  when  it  is  wished 
to  draw  them  off  without  shaking,  or 
when  there  is  a  sediment  at  the  bottom 
which  it  is  wished  to  leave. 

The  strange  appearance  of  inter- 
mitting springs,  or  springs  which  run 
for  a  time,  and  then  stop  altogether,  and 
after  a  time  run  again,  and  then  stop, 
is  entirely  occasioned  by  the  channels 
in  which  the  water  flows  being  formed 
like  syphons.  Thus  if  A  B  C  Ifig.  23.) 
represents  a  hill  or  mountain,  in  which 
there  is  a  hollow  £  F  G,  and  a  channel 
bent  like  a  syphon  F  H  B  leading  out 
of  it.  The  water  collected  from  the  rills 
d,  a,  d,  will  fill  the  hollow,  and  as  soon 
as  it  rises  to  the  line  O  P,  of  the  same 
height  with  H,  it  will  rise  to  H  in  the 
ehannel,  and  then  flow  out  through  B, 
till  the  whole  runs  off  to  the  level  of  F. 
It  will  then  cease  to  flow  until  the  hol- 
low is  again  filled  to  the  level  OP, 
when  it  will  flow  again,  and  so  on. 
Some  springs,  called  variable  or  r«- 
ciprocattng,  do  not  cease  to  flow, 
but  only  discharge  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  water  for  a  certain  time, 
and  tlien  give  out  a  greater  quantity. 
This  may  be  owing  to  another  hol- 
low situated  higher  up,  which  has 
a  common  runner  going  to  join  the 
stream  below  the  bend  H ;  for  this 
runner  keeps  the  stream  eJwavs  sup- 

{)lied  to  a  certain  degree,  and  when  the 
ower  hollow,  which  feeds  the  syphon 
runner  FH,  is  filled  up  to  OH,  both 
the  common  runner  and  the  syphon 
runner  feed  the  stream  toother,  un- 
til the  lower  hollow  is  drained.  Or  it 
may  be  owing  to  another  runner  I  K, 
from  the  same  hollow,  situated  lower 
down,  and  going  into  the  syphon  ruoner 
FH  B ;  for,  if  the  lower  ruper  be  too 
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small  to  cany  off  the  supply  firom  the 
rills  d,  d,  dy  the  water,  as  soon  as  it  sinks 
to  F,  and  the  syphon  stops,  will  begin 
to  rise  again;  and  it  wiU,  therefore, 
never  descend  to  the  leTel  of  I ;  and, 
consequentljr,  the  runner  I  K  will  flow 
without  ceasing,  either  augmenting  the 
syphon  stream  when  it  runs,  orrunnmg 
by  itself  when  that  stops. 

In  some  places  the  most  absurd  tales 
are  told,  and  believed  by  ignorant 
people,  respecting  such  spnngs ;  their 
flowing  and  ceasing  are  as^ibed  to 
witchcraft;  and  designing  men  have 
sometimes  taken  advantage  of  the 
credulity  of  others,  and  gamed  credit 
for  themselves,  by  foretelling  the  re- 
turn of  the  spring  after  it  had  ceased, 
or  pretending  to  stop  it  when  it  was 
running.  Some  notions  connected 
with  superstitions  of  this  kind  ore 
adverted  to  in  the  account  given  of 
an  intermitting  or  rather  a  variable 
spring,  at  Laywell,  near  Torbay,  in 
.Devonshire,  by  Dr.  Atwell,  the  first 
person  who  distinctly  explained  these 
appearances  hy  the  nature  of  the  sy- 
phon. "  It  is  a  long  mile  (says  he) 
distant  from  the  sea,  upon  the  north 
side  of  a  ridge  of  hills  l^mg  between  it 
and  the  sea,  and  making  a  turn  or 
angle  near  this  spring.  It  is  situate 
in  the  side  -  of  tliose  hills,  near  the 
bottom,  and  seems  to  have  its  course 
from  the  S.W.  towards  the  N.E.  There 
is  a  constantly  running  stream  which 
discharges  itself  near  one  comer,  into 
a  basin,  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  the  out- 
tet  of  which  is  at  the  furthest  end  from 
the  entrance  of  the  stream,  about  three 
jGeet  wide,  and  of  a  sufficient  height. 


This  I  mention,  that  a  better  judgment 
may  be  made  of  the  pexpendicular  rise 
of  tiie  water  in  the  basin  at  the  time  of 
the  flux  or  increase  of  the  stream. 
Upon  the  outside  of  the  basin  are 
three  other  springs,  which  always  run, 
but  with  streams  subject  to  a  like  re- 
^ar  increase  aiid  decrease  with  the 
former :  they  seem  indeed  only  branches 
of  the  former,  or  rather  channels*  dis- 
char^ng  some  parts  of  the  constantly 
runnmg  water,  which  could  not  empty 
itself  all  into  the  basin ;  and,  therefore* 
when,  b^  means  of  the  season  or  wea- 
ther, springs  are  lai^ge  and  high,  upon 
the  flux  or  increase  of  this  fountain, 
several  other  littie  springs  are  said  to 
break  forth,  both  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  and  without  it,  which  disappear 
again  upon  the  ebb  or  decrease  of  the 
fountun.  All  the  constant  running 
streams  put  together,  at  the  time  I  saw 
them,  were,  I  believe,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  drive  an  overshot  mill,  and  the 
stream  running  into  the  basin  might  be 
one-half  of  the  whole.  '  I  had  made  a 
journey,  purposely  to  see  it,  in  company 
with  a  niend;  when  we  came  to  the 
fountain,  we  were  informed  by  a  man, 
working  just  by  the  basin,  that  the 
spring  had  flowed  and  ebbed  about 
twenty  times  that*  morning,  but  had 
ceased  doing  so  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore we  came.  I  observed  the  stream 
running  in  the  basin  for  more  than  an 
hour,  by  my  watch,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  least  variation  in  it,  or  the 
least  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  basin ;  which 
we  could  observe  with  great  nicety,  by 
means  of  a  broad  stone  laid  in  a  shelv- 
ing position  in  the  water.    Thus  disap- 
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pointed,  we  were  obliged  to  ^  and 
take  some  little  refireshment  at  our  inn, 
after  which  we  intended  to  come  back 
and  si>end  the  rest  of  our  time  by  the 
fountain,  before  we  returned  home.  They 
told  us  in  the  house  that  many  had 
been  disappointed  in  this  manner,  and 
the  common  people  superstitiously  im- 
puted it  to  1  know  not  what  influence 
which  the  presence  of  some  people  had 
over  the  fountain;  for  which  reason 
they  advised,  that,  in  case  it  did  not 
flow  and  ebb  when  we  were  both  pre- 
sent, one  of  us  should  absent  himself, 
to  tiy  whether  it  would  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  Upon  our  re- 
turn to  it,  the  man,  who  was  still  at 
work,  told  us  that  it  had  begun  to  flow 
and  ebb  about  half  an  hour  after  we 
went  away,  and  had  done  so  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  less  than  a  minute. 
We  saw  the  stream  coming  into  the 
basin,  and  likewise  the  others  on  the 
outside  of  the  basin  begin  to  increase, 
and  to  flow  with  great  violence,  upon 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
basin  rose  an  inch  and  a  quarter  per- 
pendicularly, in  near  the  space  of  two 
minutes ;  munediately  after  which,  the 
stream  began  to  abate  again  to  its  ordi- 
nary course,  and  in  near  two  minutes 
time  the  surface  was  sunk  down  to  its 
usual  height,  where  it  remained  two 
minutes  more;  then  it  began  to  flow 
again  as  before,  and  in  the  space  of 
twent)r-six  minutes,  flowed  and  ebbed 
five  times ;  so  that  an  increase,  de- 
crease, and  pause,  taken  together,  were 
made  in  about  five  minutes,  or  a  little 
more.  I  could  observe,  by  the  mark 
upon  the  stones,  that  the  surface  of 


the  water  in  the  basin  had  rose  before 
we  came,  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  perpendicularly  higher  than  we 
saw  it ;  and  I  thought  that  I  could  per- 
ceive some  very  httle  abatement  each 
turn,  both  in  the  height,  and  in  the 
time  of  its  sinking ;  but  the  time  of  the 
pause,  or  standing  on  the  siuface  at  its 
usual  height,  or  equable  running  of 
the  stream,  was  lengthened,  yet  so  as 
to  leave  some  abatement  in  the  time  of 
the  rising,  sinking  and  pause  taken 
ioseiherr—iPhiL  Trans.  No.  424.) 

It  should  seem  that,  in  the  hill  from 
which  this  stream  comes,  there  are 
three  hollows,  or  reservoirs,  of  different 
sizes,  and  connected  by  syphons  of 
different  widths.  The  times  of  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  lengthening,  arises 
from  the  water  sinking  in  one  of  the 
reservoirs,  which  makes  it  flow  more 
slowly  than  when  it  is  full 

In  some  places  there  are  springs 
which  run  freely  in  summer,  or  m  dry 
weather,  and  almost  stop  in  winter,  or 
in  wet  weather.  This  is  owing  to  a 
hollow  in  the  hill  being  fed  by  runners, 
but  having  beside  the  vent  through 
which  the  spring  flows  out,  a  waste 
pipe  F  L  G  like  a  syphon,  which  carries 
off  the  water  another  way  as  soon  as  ttie 
space  is  filled  high  enough.  Thus  if  the 
cavern  is  fed  with  water  by  the  runners 
E,  E,  E,  (J!g.  24.)  and  these,  fh)m  the 
drought,  are  not  sufficient  to  raise  its 
level  as  high  as  I  K,  the  syphon  out- 
let FLG  cannot  act  at  all;  but  the 
stream  H  will  flow  constantly.  But 
if,  during  wet  Weather,  the  runners  feed 
the  cavern  faster  than  the  stream  H  can 
empty  it,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  level 
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of  L  K,  and  the  syphon  ontlet  will  begin 
to  act,  which,  together  with  the  stream 
of  the  spring,  may  soon  reduce  the  water 
to  the  level  of  H,  or  below  it ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  spring  will  cease  to  run. 
If  now  the  syphon  Stsm  off  as  much  as 
the  runners  supply,  and  the  aperture  F 
be  lower  than  H,  the  water  will  not  rise 
to  H,  nor,  of  coiurse,  the  spring  flow ; 
but  when,  in  consequence  of  the  drought, 
the  runners  E,  £,  E,  lessen  their  supply, 
the  syphon  gains  on  them,  and  at  length, 
sinking  the  water  to  F,  stops.  There 
being  now  no  water  draining  from  the 
cavern  it  rises  to  H,  through  which  it 
win  continue  to  run  again  until  the  re- 
turn of  wet  weather  once  more  brings 
the  syphon  into  action.  The  less  L 
ascends  above  the  level  of  H,  and  the 
less  F  descends  beneath  it,  the  more 
easily  these  phenomena  are  produced, 
and  the  more  closely  they  follow  the 
phanges  of  weather. 


Chaptbr  VIII. 

Capillary  Attraction* 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  that  all  the  parts  of 
a  liqmd  stand  always  at  the  same 
height  if  left  to  themselves,  and  that 
consequently  no  liquid  can  of  itself 
rise  higher  m  the  inside  of  a  tube,  than 
it  stands  on  the  outside.  But  there  is 
an  exception,  or  rather  an  apparent  ex- 
ception, to  this  rule,  which  must  now 
be  explained. 

If  a  drop  of  water,  or  any  liquid  of  a 
like  degree  of  fluidity,  be  pressed  upon 
a  solid  surface,  it  will  wet  that  surface, 
and  stick  to  it,  instead  of  keeping  toge- 
ther, and  running  off  when  the  surface 
is  held  sloping.  This  shows  that  the 
parts  of  the  Uquid  are  more  attracted 
by  the  parts  of  the  solid  than  by  one 
another.  In  the  same  manner,  if  you 
observe  the  edge  of  any  liquid  in  a 
vessel,  as  wine  in  a  glass,  and  note 
where  it  touches  the  ^lass,  you  will  see 
that  isnot  quite  level  close  to  the  glass, 
but  becomes  somewhat  hollow,  and  is 
raised  up  on  it,  so  as  to  stand  a  little 
higher  at  the  edge  than  in  the  middle 
and  other  parts  of  its  surface.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  there  is  an  attrac- 
tion at  veiy  small  distances  from  the 
edge,  sufficient  to  suspend  the  part  of 
the  fluid  near  it,  and  prevent  it  from 
■itddnff  to  the  level  of  tiie  rest.  Sup- 
pose the  wine-glass  to  be  diminished 


so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  of  th€ 
wine  in  the  middle,  which  lies  flat  and 
level,  but  only  to  leave  room  for  the 
small  rim  of  liquor  raised  up  all  round  ' 
on  the  side  of  the  glass ;  in  other  words, 
suppose  a  very  small  tube,  placed  with 
its  lower  end  just  so  as  to  touch  the 
liquor ;  it  is  evident  that  the  liquor  will 
stand  up  somewhat  higher  in  the  tube 
than  on  the  outside ;  and  if  the  tube 
be  made  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
liquor  will  rise  higher,  there  being 
always  less  weight  of  liquid  to  keep 
it  from  rising  and  counterbalance  the 
attraction  of  the  glass. 

Tubes  of  this  veiy  small  bore  are 
called  CapiUary,  from  a  Latin  word, 
signiMng  hair^  because  they  are  small 
like  hairs.  Generally,  any  tube  of 
less  than  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter in  the  inside  is  called  a  ccgpiUary 
tube;  and  if  it  is  placed  so  as  to 
touch  the  surfiice  of  water,  the  wa- 
ter will  rise  in  it  to  a  height  which  is 
greater  the  smaller  the  bore  of  the  tube 
is.  If  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  the 
fiftietiti  part  of  an  inch,  the  water  will 
rise  to  ttie  height  of  2^  inches ;  if  it  be 
the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  the 
water  vnll  rise  5  inches ;  if  the  two 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  the  water 
vnll  rise  10  inches,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion as  the  bore  is  lessened.  Now 
the  quantity  of  water  raised  in  these 
tubes  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  ^^  -C 
the  diameter,  multiplied  by  the  height 
it  rises  to,  because  cylinders  are  to  one  < 
another  as  the  squares  of  their  diame-  \  " 
ter  multiplied  by  their  lengths ;  there- 
fore, the  height  being  inversely  as  the 
diameter,  it  follows,  that  the  quantity  ^x^: 
of  water  raised  is  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter;  and  the  circumferences  of 
the  tubes  bein^  also  in  the  proportion  of  <^  *-' , 
the  diameter,  it  is  plain  that  the  (quan- 
tity of  water  raised  is  in  proportion  to 
the  circumference  of  the  tube,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  ring  of  the 
tube  wnich  first  touches  the  water. 
From  hence  arises  a  probability  that 
this  effect  is  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  ring  of  the  tube.  But  the 
subject  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity ;  and  although  philosophers  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  it  by  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  great  doubt  remains 
respecting  the  explanation  of  the  fact. 
Some  hold  that  the  water  is  raised  and 
supported  by  the  attraction  of  the  ring 
of  glass  immediately  above  the  water*s 
surface;  but  then  the  ring  immediately 
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below  the  bvx^bum  ou^t  to  draw  it 
down  as.  much  as  the  nng  immediately 
above  draws  it  up.  Others  hold,  that 
the  first  rin^  of  glass  which  meets  the 
water,  that  is,  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
attracts  it,  there  beiuG^  no  ring  below  to 
draw  it  down.  But  this  seems  not  veiy 
well  to  explain  how  this  ring  pushes 
the  water  up  past  it ;  for  it  ougnt  na* 
turally  to  draw  it  back  as  much  as  the 
second  ring  draws  it  up ;  and  still  less  how 
the  water  remains  suspended  without 
running  out  at  the  top,  when  you  break 
off  the  tube  below  the  point  to  which  it 
rises.  However,  the  fact  of  the  water 
rising  higher  the  smaller  the  tube  is, 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  there  are  some 
ofeer  facts  equally  well  ascertained. 

H  a  tube  have,  m  different  Jig,  25. 
parts,  two  bores,  as  A  D 
the  lai-ger,  and  £  F  the 
smaller,  the  water,  if  raised 
by  suction  or  otherwise,  will 
stEuid  at  the  same  height  £, 
at  which  it  would  have  stood 
if  the  small  tube  £  F  were 
continued  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  A  B ; 
and    this  will   take   place 

whatever   be  the  bore  or      

shape  of  A  B  D  C,  provided  £  F  be  a 
capillaiT  tube,  and  the  experiment  be 
not  made  in  vacuo :  so  that  the  water  will 
stand  in  the  larger  tube,  or  in  any  vessel 
ending  in  a  capillary  tube,  as  well  as  if 
it  were  closed  at  the  top ;  and  if  the 
tube  or  vessel  be  turned  upside  down, 
the  water  will  stand  as  high  as  it  would 
have  done  in  the  smaller  tube  alone. 

If  a  capillary  tube,  like  the  one  above, 
composed  of  two,  or  a  tube  tapering  to 
one  end,  be  filled  with  liquid,  and  placed 
horizontally,  the  liquid  will  run  towards 
the  narrow  part,  and  leave  the  wide 
part  towards  the  mouth  empty. 

If  a  capillary  tube  be  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  syphon,  the  water  will  rise 
as  high  as  if  it  were  straight,  and  so 
may  reach  the  middle  of  the  bend,  but 
it  will  not  run  over  through  the  other 
leg.  If  the  syphon,  however,  is  filled 
in  both  legs,  and  one  is  made  so  much 
longer  as  to  counterbalance  the  attrac- 
tion which  keeps  it  m  the  other,  it  will 
flow  over,  and  will  thus  bring  the  water 
firom  one  place  to  another. 

If  a  plate  of  glass  be  placed  with  its 
upright  edge  aejainst  another  plate,  and 
kept  in  a  slanting  position  towards  it,  at 
an  inclination  to  it  of  about  I -36th  part 
perpendicular,  (that  is,  at  an  angle  of 
about  lideg.),  and  the  lower  edges  of 


both  plates  be  placed  in  any  wateiy 
liquid,  the  liquid  will  rise  between  the 
plates,  and  it  will  rise  higher  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  upright  edge ;  that  is,  the 
smaller  the  space  is  between  the  two 
plates  ]  so  that  the  liquid  will  form  itself 
mto  a  curve  line.  Thus,  if  the  plates 
A  BD  C  and  A£  F  C  (Jig.  26.)  meet  in 

Jtg.2G. 


the  edffe  A  C,  and  are  held  veiynear  each 
other,  but  not  touching,  except  in  A  C, 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  placed  will 
rise  between  them,  and  stand  in  the 
form  of  D  I G  L  ;  the  height  of  the 
liquid  at  any  point  G,  that  is  GH, 
bemg  greater  in  proportion  as  its  dis- 
tance mm  A  is  less.  So  that,  if  C  K 
is  twice  as  long  as  C  H,  I  K,  will  be 
half  as  long  as  G  H.  This  curve  is 
well  known  to  mathematicians  under 
the  name  of  hyperbola.  It  is  the 
same  line  which  is  made  by  cutting 
a  cone  through  its  sides  and  base, 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  base. 
When  water  is  the  liquid,  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  2i  inches  at  the  point  where 
the  two  plates  are  1-1 00th  of  an  inch 
asunder,  and  so  in  proportion,  the 
height  being  1 J  inch  where  the  distance 
is  l-50th,  or  5  inches  where  the  dis- 
tance is  1  -200th  of  an  inch.  And  if  the 
plates  are  held  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  very  near,  the  upper  edge  of  the 
liquid  will  be  a  straight  line.  This  rise 
is  plainly  owing  to  the  same  attraction 
which  acts  in  capillary  tubes ;  for 
the  two  plates  may  be  considered  as 
an  assemblage  of  an  infinite  niunber  ot 
capillary  tubes  of  bores  always  dimi- 
nisRing  till  at  A  B  the  bore  is  nothing. 
So  if  a  number  of  capillaiy  tubes,  each 
one  smaller  than  the  next,  be  placed  up- 
right  in  a  row  and  resting  upon  a  liquid, 
it  will  rise  in  them  to  different  heists; 
and  if  the  bores  of  the  tubes  diminish 
in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  end 
of  the  row,  the  liquid  will  stand  it 
them  at  different  heights,  so  that  its 
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heights  in  the  different  tabes  will  be  in 
the  same  curye  line  as  the  upper  edge 
of  the  liquid  between  the  plates. 

The  height  to  which  water  rises' in 
the  tube,  we  have  seen,  is  2J  inches 
when  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is 
I -50th  of  an  inch,  and  it  rises  be- 
tween the  plates  to  the  same  height 
when  they  are  twice  as  near,  or  only 
1-1 00th  inch  asunder.  But  this  differ- 
ence is  what  might  be  expected,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  rise  is  owing  to 
the  attraction  of  the  glass ;  for  in  the 
tube  there  is  glass  all  round,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  to  be  a  small  square,  each 
of  the  four  sides  acting  on  the  water ; 
whereas  the  plates  have  only  two  sides 
actinff,  and  therefore  little  more  than 
half  me  power. 

The  action  of  the  tubes  or  plates  upon 
liquids  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
solid  substances  of  which  they  are 
made.  If  the  glass  is  smeared  with 
grease  so  that  water  will  not  stick  to  it, 
that  liquid  will  not  rise  at  all ;  nor  will  it 
rise  between  two  cakes  of  wax  or  of 
grease.  So  different  liquids  rise  to  dif«> 
ferent  heights  in  the  same  tube ;  but  not 
according  to  their  specific  gravity;  for 
oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  one-seventh 
lighter  than  water,  only  rises  one-fourth 
as  high;  and  aqueous  ammonia,  which 
in  the  table  of  specific  gravities  appears 
to  be  about  a  tenth  lighter  than  water, 
and  consequently  heavier  than  oil  of 
turpentine,  rises  higher  than  water  by 
nearly  a  fifth,  and  conse(|uently  nearly 
five  times  higher  than  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Spirit  of  wine,  somewhat  lighter 
than  oil  of  turpentine,  rises  nearly 
twice  as  high,  or  about  }  as  high  as 
water.  Mercmy  does  not  rise  at  all« 
either  between  the  plates  or  in  the 
tubes,  unless  they  have  been  complete^ 
deprived  of  moisture  by  repeated  boil- 
ings of  the  mercury  in  them,  and  then 
the  mercury  ascends  like  water:  on 
the  contrary,  it  usually  sinks  consi- 
derably lower  than  its  level  outside 
the  tube  or  plate.  In  a  tube  of  l-5th 
inch  bore,  it  smks  1-1 1th  of  an  inch ;  and 
in  a  tube  of  1 -1 0th  inch  bore,  it  sinks 
about  l-5th  of  an  inch;  so  that  the 
sinking  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
bore  of  the  tubes  in  mercuiy  as  the  rising 
in  watery  fluids,  being  inversely  as  the 
diameters;  and  meltra  lead  is  round  to 
sink  in  the  same  manner,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  rule.  Again,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  mercury,  (and  probably 
melted  lead,)  which  sinks  in  this  way, 
has  always  a  round  surfooe,  and  never 


stands  np  at  th«  edg«  of  the  ressel  eon- 
taining  it,  unless  the  vessel  be  made  of 
silver,  or  tin,  or  some  other  substance 
with  which  mercury  has  a  strong  che- 
mical affinity.  Watery  fluids  sink  in- 
stead of  rising  in  tubes,  or  between 
plates,  which  are  oiled  or  waxed«  The 
thickness  of  liquors  seems  to  have  but 
httle  influence  on  their  capillaiT  attrac- 
tion, nor  has  their  heat ;  for  white  var- 
nish, which  is  exceedingly  thick  and 
viscid,  rises  nearly  as  high  as  spirit  of 
wine,  and  hot  and  cold  water  stafid  at 
nearly  the  same  hdght,  the  hot,  how- 
ever, standing  lower  of  the  two. 

It  is  one  consequence  of  capillary 
attraction,  that  when  light  bodies,  cajm- 
ble  of  being  wetted  by  any  liquid,  float 
upon  it,  and  come  very  near  each  other, 
they  are  drawn  together  as  if  they 
attracted  one  another;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  fluid  being  raised  on  their  sides, 
and  when  very  near  it  becomes  raised 
between  them  and  athticts  them.  The 
same  thing  happens  when  two  light  bo- 
dies, not  capable  of  being  wetted,  float 
very  near,  for  they  make  the  fluid  sink 
between  them,  and  the  bodies  are 
pressed  together  by  the  surrounding 
fluid.  But  when  one  body  is  capable 
of  being  wetted,  and  the  other  not, 
they  are  driven  back  one  firom  the  other, 
because  the  fluid  being  raised  by  the 
wetted  body,  on  one  side  of  the  dry 
body,  and  sunk  on  the  other,  the  dry 
body  is,  as  it  were,  on  a  slope,  and 
fldls  away  from  the  other. 

Capillaiy  attraction  performs*  many 
important  offices  in  nature.  Probably 
the  distribution  of  moistm-e  in  the 
earth  is  regulated  by  it  ^  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  the 
juices  in  plants  depends  principally 
upon  it.  The  rise  of  the  sap  and  its 
circulation  is  performed  in  the  fine 
capillary  tubes  of  the  wood  and  bark, 
which  are  the  arteries  and  veins  of  ve- 
getables. Any  one  may  perceive  how 
this  process  is  performed,  by  twisting 
together  several  threads  of  cotton  or 
worsted,  and  wetting  them.  If  they 
are  then  put  in  a  glass  of  any  co- 
loured flmd,  as  red  wine  or  ink,  and 
allowed  to  hang  down  to  the  plate  on 
which  the  glass  stands,  the  fluid  will 
soon  be  perceived  to  creep  up,  and 
colour  the  whole  of  the  threads,  red  or 
black,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  contents  of  the 
glass  will  come  over  into  the  plate. 
Uapillaiy  tubes  may  in  this  manner 
carry  juioea  upwards,    and  distribute 
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them  through  plants.  The  juice,  it  fs 
true,  cannot  be  so  carried  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  lerel  in  a  capillaiy  tube,  and 
flow  out  from  the  top ;  but  it  may  be 
carried  upwards  in  one,  and  forwards 
into  others,  partiaDy  oblique,  and 
from  these  it  may  be  carried  upwards 
again  in  a  third  set  of  tubes. 

Spon^  bodies  act  in  all  probability 
on  uquids  in  the  same  manner,  l^ 
means  of  a  great  number  of  extremely 
small  capillary  tubes,  of  which  their 
substance  is  enth'ely  composed. 

The  attraction,  by  means  of  which 
capillary  tubes  and  plates  nearly  touch- 
ing, act  on  fluids,  may  be  seen  very 
easily  by  placing  a  drop  of  water  upon 
any  sumce  which,  from  being  ofied, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  cannot  be 
easily  wetted.  It  assumes  a  round- 
ish fonn.  If  over  this  you  hold  anr 
flat  sur£eu;e,  easity  wetted,  you  will 
percdye  that,  when  it  is  brought  near, 
but  not  touching,  the  upper  part  of  the 
drop  rises  to  meet  it,  and  by  moving 
the  sur&ce  to  a  greater  distance  ttie 
drop  becomes  len^ened  out,  broader 
on  the  two  sur&ces,  and  narrow  in  the 
middle.  If  the  second  surface,  instead 
of  being  held  parallel  to  the  first,  is 
placed  upright  upon  it,  and  brought 
near  the.  side  of  the  drop,  Ihe  water 
is  drawn  -towards  it,  and  stands  up 
against  it  in  the  corner  with  a  hollow 
surface:  as  in  a  glass  containing  any 
liquid  formerly  mentioned.  And  in 
this  manner,  when  any  vessel  is  nearly 
full,  but  not  overflowing,  the  liquor 
may  be  made  to  run  over,  by  placing 
any  body  upon  the  top  and  leaning 
over  the  edg[e,  so  that  it  touches  the 
liquor  and  raises  it  to  that  edge. 


Chaptbr  IX. 

Mathematical  IlltutratioTU*, 

1.  Let  A  B  C  D  (Jlg.27.)  be  the  sec- 
tion of  a  vessel  fiUedwith  any  liquid ; 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid  upon  the 
base  B  C,  is  measured  by  tlie  area 
of  the  base  multiphed  into  the  alti- 
tude A  B.  Thus  if  the  figure  is  a 
cube,  the  pressure  is  the  weight  of 
a  bulk  of  the  liquid  equal  to  the  cube 
of  B  C :   if  a  rectangular  parellelo- 


•  The  foregoing  Chapten  oontatn  th«  tcinice 
adapted  to  raaden  who  ara  anaeqaainted  with  the 
Mathematici.  Theta  mar  paai  orer  this  oonelading 
Chapter 


piped,  the  presssure  is  equal  to  B  C* 
X  A  B  the  depth  of  the  liquid:   if  a 


cylinder,  it  is  B  C*  x  .7854  xAB  i  if  a 
cone,  whose  base  and  altitude  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  cylinder^  the 
pressure  is  the  same :  if  the  frustrum 
of  a  cone  F  G  B  G,  or  B  C  O  P,  the 
pressure  on  B  C  is  still  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cylinder  A  B  0  D,  as  long 
as  B  O,  the  base,  and  B  A|  the  alti* 
tude,  continue  the  same. 

2.  If  there  are  tw6  vessels  of  the 
same  figure  but  of  diffb-ent  depths  and 
bases,  and  filled  with  diffiferent  fluids, 
let  D  and  d  be  the  depths,  B  and  b  the 
area  of  the  bases,  G  and  g  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  fluids ;  then  the  pres- 
sure upon  ^  is  to  that  upon  b  aa  D  x 
B  xGiodx  bxg. 

S.  If  in  any  vessel  there  be  strata  of 
the  thickness  FF'F",  &c.  of  fluids, 
whose  densities  are  D,  ly,  D",  Sus.,  the 
pressure  of  the  whole  strata  on  the 
area  B  of  the  bottom,  is  equal  to  B  x 
{DxF+  D'xF'  +  jy'x  F'+,  &c.) 

4.  Let  there  be  a  perpendicular- 
sided  vessel,  that  is,  a  vessel  whose 
sides,  if  planes,  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  base,  and  if  curvilinear  siufaces. 
have  all  their  tangents  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  the  base,  and  let  the 
vessel  be  filled  with  any  liquid ;  if  a  be 
the  height  of  the  liquid,  p  the  perimeter 
of  the  vessel ;  the  pressure  on  the  whole 
perpendicular  sides,  that  is,  the  whole 
perpendicular  surface,  is  the  weight  of 
a  rectangular    prism    of   the    liquid 

whose  base  is  a  x  |    and  altitude  is 


o*  p 


If 


Of  therefore  the  pressure  is  — g 

the  vessel  be  a  cube,  the  whole  la- 
teral pressure  is  2  a",  and  the  pressure 

on  each  side  r* ,  or  half  the  pressure 

on  the  base.  If  it  be  a  cylinder,  whose 
diameter  is  d,  the  lateral  pressure  is 
a*d  X  1 .57079,  and  that  on  the  bottom 
ad'  X. 78539. 
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5.  As  the  pressure  on  any  particle 
of  fluid  at  rest  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  that  fluid  whose  base  is 
the  particle,  and  whose  altitude  is  the 
depth  of  the  particle  below  the  surface ; 
if  we  call  those  particles  p,  j/,  p'\  &c., 
and  the  depths  d,  d\  d}\  &c.  respectively, 
the  pressure  upon  the  whole  of  any 
vertical  or  oblicjue  lamina  of  the  fluid 
on  each  side  of  it,  will  be  a  weight  of  the 
fluid  equal  tof  •  rf+p'«  rf'+j?'*  rf"4-, 
&c.,  and  this  is  also  the  pressure  with 
which  the  lamina  next  to  the  vertical 
side  weighs  upon  that  side.  But  if  D 
be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pravity 
of  all  the  particles  from  the  honzontal 
surface  of  the  liquid,  it  is  a  property  of 
this  point  that  D  x  (p+//+p"'.+ ,  &c.)  is 
equal  to  p  •  d  +  p'  •  d!  +  p'^  •  d"  -^^ 
&c. ;  and  as  p  +  p'  -f  j^'  + ,  &c.  is  the 
area  of  the  plane  or  surface  formed  by 
all  the  p,  p',  p",  &c.  therefore  the 
pressure  upon  the  whole  area,  whether 
vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal  of  any 
surface  under  water,  is  equal  to  1) 
times  that  area,  or  the  area  multiplied 
by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity, 
below  the  plane  of  the  fluids'  sunace. 

6.  It  follows  from  hence  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  sides,  whose  breadth 
IS  6,  of  a  rectangular  vessel,  as  a  cube 
or  paralellopiped,  at  different  depths 

D 


D,  D',  D"isBs  bx  D  X 


2 


bxD' 


X  |,    b  xiy^  x^i  orasUVD'*, 

D"»;  that  is,  as  the  8C[uares  of  the 
depths.  Hence,  if  a  conic  parabola  be 
described,  whose  axis  is  the  upper  edge 
of  the  vessel  A  B,  (Jie.  28.)  and  con- 
jugate the  depth  B  M",  the  pressure 
upon  the  whole  of  the  side  A  P,"  above 
P,  wiU  be  as  the  ordinate  P  M ;  upon 


the  portion  above  P'.  P'M';  upon  the 
portion  above  P",  P"M  ". 

7.  If  a  body,  whose  specific  gravity 
is  S,  be  plunged  in  two  fluids  of  diffe- 
rent specific  gravities,  G  and  (?',  the 
heavier  being  G\  it  will  float  in  equi- 
librio;  if  the  part  P  in  the  lighter  be  to 
the  part  P'  in  the  heavier,  as  G'—S  is 
to  S  —  G.  For  the  weight  of  the 
whole  bodjr  is  Sx(P+  P').  the  weight 
of  tlie  fluid  displaced  by  P  is  GxP, 
and  that  displaced  by  P'^is  O'P';  and 


because  the  body  floats,  and  its  weight 
is  suspended,  GxP  +  G'xP'=Sx 
(P+P')i  therefore  P  x  (S-  G)^P' 
X  (G^-5f)  and  P  :  P'l :  G'-S :  ST-  G. 
It  follows  also  that  P:P+P'::  Q—S : 
G'—  Gf  or  the  part  in  the  lighter  is  to 
the  whole  body  as  the  difference  between 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  solid  and  the 
heavier  fluid  to  the  difference  between 
tiie  specific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids. 
When  that  difference  is  very  great,  G 
may  be  neglected  as  evanescent  in 
the  last  term  of  the  proportion ;  or  the 
part  of  the  body  out  of  water  is  to 
the  whole  body,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  specific  gravities  of  the  body 
and  water  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
water ;  or  (because  neglecting  G,  P' ; 
P+P'::S:  G')  the  part  plunged  is  to 
the  whole  as  the  specinc  gravity  of 
the  solid  to  that  of  the  fluid;  and, 
in  like  manner,  neglecting  G  in  the 
former  proportion, P  I  Fy,  G'—  S :  S; 
or  the  part  out  of  water  is  to  the  part 
plunged,  as  the  difference  of  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  the  solid  and  fluid 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid. 

8.  The  centii  of  pressure  of  any  tri- 
angle ABC  (y?^.  29.)  placed  vertically  at 
the  depth  C  W,  below  the  surface  W  R 
of  the  water  is  found  thus.    Let  A  S  = 

SB,  andG8=^    C S ;  G will  be  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  A  B  C ;  and  G  M 
being  perpendicular  to  W 11,  the  pres- 
sure on  A  B  C  will  be  equal  to  a  co- 
lumn of  water  whose  base  is  A  B  C  and 
altitude  G  M ;   that  is,  equal  to  C  P  x 


■^^       -y-    X  g'i  g  being  the  specific 
gravity  ©f  water. 

Draw  E  F  parallel  to  A  B,  and  let  W  O 
=.T,G  W=  a,CP=  ^  AB  =  c,GM  =w. 
ThenCO=a?-a;  E  F=  (by similar tri- 

angles)    r  («  — a),    and  the  pressure 
upon  AB  C  =  -^  X  f^ff'   And  by  the 
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property  of  the  centre  of  percussion,  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  percussion  of 
CEF   below  W  R  is  equal  to  the 

fluenty  I  x(«-a)««i  divided  by 

the  product  of  the  triangle  EOF  into 
the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from'WR;   and 'finding  the   fluent, 

we  have  g  (^  -  2^^  +  C,  a  con- 

stant  quantity ;  which  constant  quan- 
tity (as  the  fluent  vanishes  at  C,  or 

-"»'-—■'"-"•■>"  if:' 

80  that   the  whole  fluent  is  r  x  f — 

—  2^  +  ^  j :  and  if  we  take  this  for 

the  whole  triangle  ABC,  where  x  =  a 
+  6;  we  have  to  substitute  this  for  rr,  and 
to  divide  by  AB  C  x  G  M,  that  is,  by 

Let  a  +  ft  =  rf ;  the  expres* 


Therefore  the  centre  of  percussion,  is 
in  the  line  found  £  F.  But  if  the  triande 
were  to  revolve  in  a  plane  perpendicmar 
to  its  own  round  W  R,  and  strike  against 
a  plane  passing  through  £  F,  its  mo- 
tion womd  be  destroyed,  the  motions 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  that  line 
balancing  each  other;  therefore  the 
pressure  of  ^e  fluid  on  the  triangle 
being  counteracted  bv  an  equal  and 
opposite  pressure  on  the  line  £  F,  the 
triangle  must  be  supported;  that  is, 
the  centre  of  pressiure  is  in  £  F. 

If  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  be  situ- 
ated at  W,  the  Burfoce  of  the  water, 

2 

then  a=  0,  d^  b,  and  tn-  ^  b,  and  the 

expression  becomes  j  6 ;  or  the  cen- 
tre of  pressure  is  at  three-fourths  of 
the  depth  of  the  Water. 

The  point  of  the  line  E  F,  which  is 
the  centre  of  pressure,  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  that  centre  from  C  P,  may  be 
found  by  a  similar  process.  It  is  equal 
to 

p  being  the  angle  P  C  G.  When, 
therefore,  the  triangle  is  isosceles,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  CP,  this 
quantity  vanishes,  and  the  centre  of 


pressure  is  in  O,  the  intersection  of  C  P 
and  E  F;  and  when  the  vertex  of  the 
triangle  touches  the  surface  W  R,  the 

expression  becomes  -  6>^tan.^. 

Of  the  two  expressions,  for  the  dis« 
tance  of  E  F  from  W  R,  and  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  from  C  P,  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  in  the  former,  c 
disappears  at  one  of  the  steps  of  the 
analysis.  Wherefore  the  distance  of 
E  F  from  WR  does  not  depend  on  the 
line  A  B :  in  other  words,  all  triangles 
of  the  same  altitude,  and  in  the  same 
depth  of  water,  have  the  centre  of  pres- 
sure at  the  same  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, whatever  be  their  bases.  But  the 
latter  expression  involving  the  angle  ^, 
the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  from  the  vertical  line  depends 
upon  the  base  of  the  triangle,  because 
that  determines  the  position  of  G,  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

To  apply  this  analysis  to  other  figures, 
the  line  E  F  «  n  must  be  found  in  terms 
of  X,  or  of  the  given  quantities,  and 
substituted  in  the  fluxional  expression 

^^    ^'  and  the  fluent  being  found,  it 

must  be  divided  by  the  expression  for 
the  figure.  This  gives  the  depth  of  the 
line  EF  below  WR. 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  centre  from 
CPon  EF.whenCGS  bisects  all  the 
ordinates,  we  must  substitute  for  n  (or 
E  F)  its  value  in  terms  of  ;p  as  before, 
in  the  expression 

tan.  p      r  ,  ^         V  • 

and  then  having  found  the  fluent,  (re- 
garding m  under  the  integral  sign  as 
constant  or  independent  of  or),  divide 
it  by  the  expression  for  the  figure. 

TAius,  if  the  figure  is  a  rectangle, 
whose  sides  are  equal  to  b,  and  base 
equal  to  c;  and  if  the  upper  edge  is  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  a  =  0, 
the  first  fluxional  expression  becomes 
c 

I  1 


whose  fluent  is 


gear" 
S6 


and  dividing 


this  by  b  c,  the  area  of  the  figure,  we  have 
which,  for  the  whole  rectangle,  when 
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r  u              *  I    n^            J  A  the  breadth  of  the  base,  or  the  value 

a?  =  ft,  becomes   -b.  The  second  flux-  ^f  ^^  parameter.     Consequently,   if 

ioaal  expression  -  0  &n  infinite   number  of  parabolas  be 

because  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  drawn  through  any  point  as  a  vert»t 

axis  and  f  =  0.  their  conmion  centre  of  pressure  will 

If  the  figure  be  a  Conic  Parabola,  always  be  a  pomt  5-7th8  of  the  axis 

whose  parameter  is  p,  and  vertex  at  the  distant  from  the  vertex. 

^ivTo/,^  r.f  ^\^^  «rof^  -  -  o   /irZ'  ^  The  same  calculus  may  be  applied  to, 

surfaxje  of  the  wsi^  n-2^px,m  =  ^^ ^^ ^^  proposition shewBto  hold 

'  6,andthearea=  -  b  e;  the  fluxional  of»  paxabolaA  of  all  orders* 

expression,  therefore,  for  the  depth,  is  ^    =}          •  +  I 

1 6             •"  the  area  to  divide  by  -««y  rftr-M 

whose    fluent    i,     iJ^vT^-.,  "ndthefl,momd«q?re8«onbeil.g' 

«,dwhen<r=*.  «.ddividingby|6c,  iil±i^^f^fl-i  finding  the  fluent, 

in       substituting,  and  reducing,    we  have 

it   becomes     -rb^pb     or,    as  i+«« 

^ 1 —  j^-jj  X  b  for  the  depth  of  the  centre 

/  r.  A  —  *^    ;♦  K«-^.«^  *    *  .  of  pressure,  an  expression  wholly  inde- 

Vp6  -.  -  ,  itbecomcs  ^    b  ,  »5^^^  ^^  ^^  parameter,  or  of  the 

and  therefore  is  wholly  ind^ndent  of  oreadth  of  the  figure. 
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Introduction. 
As  Hydrostatics  is  that  branch  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
weight,  pressure,  and  equilibrium  of 
water,  and  all  such  fluids  as  are  non- 
elastic  ;  so  Hydraulics  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  investigation  of  the  motions  of 
such  fluids,  the  means  by  which  such 
motions  are  produced,  the  laws  by 
which  tiiey  are  regulated,  and  the  force 
or  effect  they  exert  against  themselves, 
or  agunst  solid  bodies  which  may  op- 
pose them.  To  avoid  repetition,  when- 
ever fluids  are  mentioned  in  this  trea- 
tise, they  must  always  be  understood  to 
be  indastic,  a  character  which  not  only 
belongs  to  water,  but  to  oils,  spirits, 
and  aU  the  visible  and  tangible  fluidi, 
to  such  an  extent  that,  almough  they 
may  vary  in  their  bulk  by  change  of 
temperature,  yet  they  yield  in  so  slight 
a  degree  to  mechanical  compression,  as 
to  have  obtains!  the  character  of  bdn^ 
non-elastic,  notwithstanding  which  it 
does  not  perfectly  apply  to  them,  as 
will  be  found  explained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Treatise  on  Hydro- 
statics. 

Fluids  are  characterized'  by  a  want 
of  cohesion  among  their  parts :  hence 
they  are  incapable  of  assuming  any 
particular  form  without  external  sup- 
port, but  always  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  them.  Tliis  same  cause  in- 
fluences the  motions  of  fluids,  and 
produces  the  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween their  pressure  and  motion  and  that 
of  solids :  for  a  solid,  if  it  moves,  must 
move  altogether,  and  can  only  produce 
a  pressure  downwards,  which  will  be 
equivalent  to  its  weight  or  gravitating 
force ;  but  a  part  o^  a  mass  or  fluid  may 
be  in  motion  while  other  parts  of  the 
same  mass  may  be  perfectl]^  quiescent ; 
and  although  a  mass  of  fluid  can  in  no 
case  produce  a  greater  downward  pres- 
sure than  is  equivalent  to  its  weight, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  its  want  of  cohe- 
sion among  its  particles  will  permit  it 
to  exert  a  lateral  pressure,  or  tendency 
to  spread  horizontally,  which  will  ti 
exerted  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
Chat  contains  it,  without  altering  or 
affecting  its  weight;  and  this  constitutes 
the  chief  difference  between  the  motions 


of  solids  and  fluids.  The  investigation 
of  this  subject  very  naturally  cBvides 
itself  into  three  distinct  heads.  lst»  The 
effects  which  take  place  in  the  natural 
flowing  of  fluids  through  the  various 
ducts  or  channels  which  convey  them. 
2ndly,  The  artiflcial  means  of  producing 
motion  in  fluids,  and  destroying  their 
natural  equilibrium  by  means  of  pumps 
and  various  hydraulic  engines  and  ma- 
chines ;  and  3rdlv,  the  force  and  power 
which  may  be  derived  from  flmds  in 
motion,  whether  that  motion  be  pro- 
duced naturally  or  artificially :  and  tnese 
several  subjects  will  accordingly  be 
separately  considered  in  the  following 
distinct  chapters. 

Chaptxk  I. 

On  the  Motion  o/FUsids  through  vari  • 
0U9  Qhatmels,  PipeSy  and  (kiftces. 

Whatxvxr  may  be  the  shape  or  con* 
formation  which  the  ultimate  or  original 
particles  of  fluids  possess,  they  are 
found  to  flow  over  or  amongst  each 
other  with  less  friction  and  impediment 
to  motion  than  when  th^  have  to  pass 
over  solid  substances.  And  as  each  in- 
dividual particle  is  under  the  influence 
of  gravitation,  so  it  follows  that  no 
quantity  of  homogeneous  fluid  can  be 
in  a  state  of  rest  and  perfect  equili- 
brium, unless  every  part  of  its  surface 
is  on  a  level,  by  which  we  are  not  to 
understand  a  level  plane,  but  a  siur&ce 
that  is  convex  upwards  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  every  one  of  its  pointy  may  be 
Xidistant  from  the  eartn's  centre,  to 
ch  fluids  in  common  with  all  other 
matter  gravitate.  This  equally  applies 
to  all  masses  of  fluid,  whether  they  are 
contained  in  a  cup,  in  the  ocean,  or  in 
any  number  of  tubes  or  vessels  which 
communicate  with  each  other;  for  in 
this  latter  case  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
fluid  must  be  considered  as  one  mass. 
If,  therefore,  any  one  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  made  higher  than  another,  that 
high  part  may  be  conceived  to  be  com* 
posed  of  a  piUar  or  column  of  particles, 
and  of  course  a  greater  number  of  par- 
ticles wiU  be  necessary  to  constitute  thi^ 
high  column  than  the  shorter  one« 
which  surround  it:  consequentiy,  the 
high  column  will  gravitate  with  greater 
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force,  and  by  pressing  downwards  will 
remove  such  particles  as  are  obposed 
to  its  descent  until  an  equilibrium  of 
prassure  is  produced;  and  this  equili- 
brium can  never  exist  until  the  whole 
mass  of  fluid  is  operated  upon  by 
Ihe  same  force,  an  efl)ect  that  occurs 
only  when  the  surfiuie  is  truly  leveL 
In  the  same  manner,  if  one  perpen- 
dicular column  of  fluid  is  conceived 
to  be  shorter  than  the  others  that  siur- 
round  it,  it  will  contain  fewer  particles, 
and  hence  will  be  lighter  than  them ;  the 
consequence  of  wmch  will  be  that  the 
heavier  surrounding  columns  will  nress 
upon  and  buoy  up  that  which  is  lighter, 
until  an  eauilibrium  of  pressure  is  pro- 
duced by  Uieir  becoming  equal  or  level 

As  the  particles  of  allfluids  gravitate, 
90  will  any  vessel  whatever,  mat  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  water  or  other  fluid, 
be  drawn  towards  the  earth  with  a 
power  eqiuvalent  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  it  contains  *  and  if  the  quantity 
of  the  fluid  be  aouble,  triple,  or  in- 
creased in  any  other  propoftioni  to 
will  the  weight  or  gravitating  influence 
be  doubled,  tripled,  or  increased  in  like 
proportion:  from  which  we  learn  aft 
important  nydraulic  corollary,  that  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  fluids  at  rest  is 
timplv  as  tneir  Quantities  or  heights  :  so 
that  Ir  a  perpendicular  pipe  three  inches 
diameter,  and  three  feet  high,  contains 
nine  pounds  of  water,  that  pressure  of 
nine  pounds  will  be  exerted  upon  a 
valve  or  stopper  of  any  description,  and 
three  inches  diameter,  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pi|^e ;  and  if  the  pipe  is 
made  twice  as  hig^,  or  six  feet  long,  the 
pressure  will  be  eighteen  pounds,  If 
three  times  as  high,  twenty-seven 
pounds^the  pressure  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  as  tne  altitude  of  the  column, 
while  the  valve  or  oriflce  below  remains 
the  same,— a  circumstance  which  is  of 
great  consequence,  to  be  known  in  the 
oonstruction  of  pumps  and  engines  for 
raising  water. 

Water  not  only  gravitates  with  tlie 
vessel  that  contains  it  as  in  the  last  case, 
but  independently  of  it ;  and  thus,  if  the 
containing  vessel  is  supposed  stationary 
and  a  hole  is  bored  in  its  bottom,  the 
eontained  water  will  flow  out  and  de- 
scend throneh  the  air  fbr  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  Tower  situation  than  it  be- 
fore occupied;  and,  in  so  flowing  out, 
those  particles  of  fluid  which  were  over, 
•r  In  immediate  contact  with  the  hole, 
will  be  discharged  first  Their  motion 
^ill  of  oouTN  Cause  a  momentaiy  va- 


cuum or  void  space  above  the  hole,  anc 
fi-om  the  eaae  with  which  the  particles 
of  fluids  slide  over  each  other,  and 
thereby  press  in  all  directions  alike,  it  is 
not  a  perpendicular  column  of  particles, 
equal  in  their  base  to  the  area  of  the 
hole  that  wiU  be  set  in  motion,  but  par- 
ticles will  flow  in  all  directions  towards 
the  hole,  and  thus  put  the  whole  mass 
of  fluid  into  motion ;  and  if  the  water  so 
flowing  out  falls  perpendicularly,  its 
descent  will  be  accelerated  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  its  motion  will  be  regu^ 
lated  by  the  same  laws  as  app^  to  the 
falling  of  solid  bodies.  When  water 
flows  m  a  current  or  stream,  as  in  rivers 
or  channels,  it  does  so  in  consequence 
of  the  end  of  the  channel  towards  which 
it  is  flowing  being  lower  than  that  from 
which  it  proceeds,  in  which  case  its  mo- 
tion is  referrible  to  that  of  solids  de- 
scending inclined  planes  \  but,  from  the 
Want  of  cohesion  among  the  particles  of 
|luids,  their  motions  are  much  more 
irregular  than  those  of  solids,  and  they 
InvSve  a  number  of  intricacies  of  very 
difficult  solution,  and  which  are  ren- 
dered still  more  uncertain  in  their  in- 
vestigation, by  the  feW  experiments  that 
have  accurately  been  tried  on  a  large 
scale  to  furnish  data  for  calculation. 
Ilie  friction  that  occurs  between  a  solid 
and  the  surfkce  upon  which  it  moves 
can  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  not  so 
with  a  fluid ;  for  in  this,  while  ono  part 
may  be  moving  rapidly,  another  may  be 
quite  stationary,  moving  slowly,  or  even 
moving  in  a  contrary  direction.  This 
is  particularly  observanle  in  rivers,  where 
the  central  part  or  main  current  will 
always  be  found  flowing  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  either  side ;  and 
experiment  proves  that  the  same  effect 
occurs  when  water  flows  through  pipes, 
for  that  water  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  pipe  moves  with  much 
more  resistance  than  that  at  the  centre, 
whereby  the  calculated  discharge  of  any 
given  pipe  of  considerable  length  be 
comes  much  less  than  is  due  to  its  mag  • 
nitude.  The  term '  friction*  is  applied  to 
this  obstruction  to  the  passage  or  fluids, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  to  solids* 
and  it  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be-* 
come  an  object  of  considerable  incon^ 
venience  in  practice.  It  can  only  be 
obviated  by  making  the  conveying-pipe 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  woiud 
otherwise  be  necessary,  so  as  to  allow 
the  free  passage  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fluid  through  the  centre  of  the  pipe, 
while  a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of  water 
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Hi  6oilfiidered  to  be  nesAf  at  rest  all 
around  it    Other   circumstanoeai  be-^ 
sides  friction  likewise  tend  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  fluid  which  would  other* 
wise  pass  through  pipes,  such  as  the 
existence  of  sharp  or  nght-angled  turns 
in  them,  and  permitting  eddies  or  cur- 
rents to  be  formed,  or  not  providing  for 
the  eddies  or  currents  that  form  natu- 
.    rally  by  suiting  the  shape  of  the  pipe  to 
them.    It  follows  therefore  that,  when- 
ever a  bend  or  turn  is  necessary  in  a 
Water-pipe,  it  should  be  made  in  as  gra- 
dual a  curve  or  sweep  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  the  form  of  an  acute  or  even 
right  angle ;  that  the  pi^  should  not 
only  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  afford 
the  necessary  supply,  but  should  be  of 
an  equal  bore   throughout,   and   free 
from  all  projections  or  irregularities, 
against  which  the  water  can  stHke  and 
form  eddies  of   reverberations,    since 
these  will  impede  the  progress  of  the 
fi«id  as  effectually  as  the  most  solid  ob- 
stacles.   These  subjects  have  been  nar- 
tlcularly  investigated  and  examinea  by 
Newton,    Bernoulli    d'Alembart,    De 
Buat,  Robison,  Venturi,  Dr .Young,  and 
many  others ;  and  the  foUowing  impor- 
tant practical   results    obtained  from 
their  labours  are  highly  worthy  of  at- 
tention :     1st.  The  friction  of  water  in 
rivers    or    channels    increases   as  the 
square  of  the  velocity.    2nd.  Although 
the  sides  of  a  pipe  must  in  every  case 
produce  a  certiun  degree  of  friction,  yet 
that  defect  is  frequently  overbalanced 
by  a  duly-proportioned  size  of  pipe  pro- 
perhr  flxea,  giving  a  moving  direction  to 
the  ]Suid  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
obtain,  and  by  which  a  greater  quantity 
of  discharge  is  produced  than  coula 
otherwise  take  place.    Thus,  for  ex- 
ample* a  vessel  or  reservoir^  having  a 
thin  bottom  of  tin,  with  a  smooth  cir- 
cular hole  formed  therein,  mi^ht  be 
supposed  most  capable  of  parting  ra- 
pidly with  its  water,  because  the  fluid  in 
running  out  has  no  continued  length  of 
substance  to  rub  a^inst,  and  conse- 
ijuently  it  might  be  imagined  that  very 
little  firiction  could  be  generated ;  but  M. 
^  Venturi  found  by  his  experiments,  that 
*      such  a  vessel  did  not  discharge  its  water 
so  rapidly  as  another  containing  the  same 
height  of  water  and  area  of  hole  to 
which  a  short  pipe  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  hole  was  applied,  and  by  varying 
the  length  of  pipe  he  ascertained,  that 
when  its  length  was  equal  to  twice  its 
(Hameter  it  produced  the  most  rapid 
discharge,  for  being  so  circumstanced 


it  discharged  eighty-two  quarts  of  water 
in  100  seconds,  while  the  simple  hole, 
without  the  pipe,  discharged  but  sixty* 
two  quarts  in  the  same  time.  Pursuing 
the  same  experiments,  he  found  that 
if  the  pipe,  instead  of  being  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoii',  so  as  to  be 
flat  and  even  with  it,  was  made  to 
project  some  distance  into  it  as  at  p, 
m  the  vessel  A,  yfe".  1,  it  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  flow  of  water  even 
to  less  than  issued  through  the  sltn- 
ple  hole  without  any  pipe.  This 
phenomenon  of  a  pipe  and  hole,  of 
similar  area,  discharging  various  quan- 


flg-^' 


tities  of  water  under  different  cn-cum- 
stances,  while  the  head  or  pressure  re- 
main the  same,  is  sufficiently  accounted 
fbr  by  the  cross  or  opposing  currents 
in  which  all  fluids  move,  when  the  con 
ducting  pipes  or  vessels  are  formed  so 
as  to  oppose  or  divert  the  assisting 
currents  that  would  otherwise  form: 
thus  currents  will  form  from  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  containing  vessels  to- 
wards the  Orifice  of  discharge,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  direction  of  the  lon^  dots, 
drawn  within  the  vessel  shown  m  sec- 
tion at  Bijig.  1 .  The  direction  of  these 
dots  do  not,  however,  stop  at  the  dis- 
charging orifice,  but,  from  the  inertia 
of  water,  are  constrained  to  cross  each 
other  and  pass  beyond  it ;  he;nc^  to  a 
certain  extent  they  tend  to  stop  or  shut 
up  the  orifice  against  the  passage  of 
that  water  that  is  descending  more  per- 
pendicularly, and  by  their  contending 
influence  cause  the  water  that  issues  to 
run  in  a  screw-like  form.  This  effect 
is  in  a  great  measure  counteracted  and 
destroyed  l)y  the  application  of  a  short 
tube  below  the  hole,  but  if  that  tube 
projects  into  the  vessel  as  at  A, 
the  dots  assume  a  new  form,  and  those 
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columns  which  descend  from  near  the 
outsides  of  the  vessel,  by  turning  up 
again  to  reach  the  discharging  orifice, 
are  tlirown  into  a  more  direct  opposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  central  descending 
cohunns,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
themselves  constrained  to  turn  suddenly 
in  opposition  to  their  inertia  before  they 
can  enter  the  pipe  ;  and  thus  the  dis- 
charge is  more  effectually  impeded  than 
if  it  were  proceeding  from  a  mere  hole 
through  a  thin  bottom. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  investigated  the 
curves  in  which  a  fluid  wiU  i)roceed 
from  the  interior  of  a  reservoir  to  a 
dischai;ging  orifice  in  its  bottom,  and 
found  that  the  solid  figure  produced  by 
the  streams  flowing  from  all  parts  to 
one  common  centre,  viz.  the  orifice  of 
discharge  as  indicated  by  the  dots  in 
B,  was  an  Hvperboloid  of  the  fourth 
order ;  and  V  enturi,  from  finding  the 
mat  difference  of  discharge  through 
the  same  area  of  opening  as  before 
stated,  determined  on  applying  a  dis- 
chamn^-pipe  of  this,  the  natural  form 
of  tfowuig  water,  to  the  bottom  of  a 
reservoir  as  shown  at  C,  when  he  found 
that  although  the  bottom  orifice  q  was 
the  same  as  before,  the  quantity  dis- 
charged was  increased  to  ninety-eight 
quarts  in  the  same  period  of  time  :  and 
conceiving  that  the  curve  which  water 
naturally  assumes  in  running  was  con- 
tinued beyond  the  point  of  dischar^, 
he  likewise  enlarged  the  lower  or  dis- 
chaiyin^  end  of  me  delivering  pipe  by 
making  it  bell  or  trumpet  mouthed  in 
the  same  curve,  as  at  D  ;  and  from  this 
form  he  obtained  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  water  that  could  be  delivered 
through  a  given  orifice. 

It  will  be  evident  that  these  examples 
do  not  refer  to  extended  lengths  of 
pbe,  but  merely  to  the  rapid  discharge 
of  water  from  reservoirs,  and  they  are 
merely  given  here  to  show  by  what 
simple  means  the  flow  of  water  may  be 
impeded  or  increased  in  practice. 

As  water  in  descending  is  actuated 
by  the  same  laws  as  falLng  bodies,  it 
follows  that  its  motion  will  become  ac- 
celerated :  therefore,  in  rivers  or  open 
channels,  the  velocity  and  quantity 
discharged  at  different  depths  would 
be  as  the  square  roots  of  those  depths, 
did  not  the  friction  against  the  bottom 
of  the  channel  interfere  and  check  the 
rapidity  of  flow  which  would  otherwise 
take  place  at  that  part,  but  by  which 
a  uniform,  straight-forward  velocity  is 


produced.  Thus,  inflf.  2,  if  A  B  C  D 
represents  a  reservoir  of  water,  and 
B  C  6  I  a  canal  leading  therefrom,  and 
sloping  from  the  prolonged  horizontal 
line  A  B  H,  the  bottom  water  at  C 


would  have  a  velocity  as  the  square 
root  of  the  depth  BC.  The  water  at  E 
would  flow  with  a  velocity  proportioned 
to  the  square  root  of  the  depth  F  E» 
and  that  at  G  as  JRQt,  while  the  top 
water  at  I  would  have  a  less  velocity, 
or  one  only  equal  to  the  bottom  water 
at  E ;  because  the  point  E  is  the  same 
depth  as  the  point  1  from  the  level  line 
A  B  H.  The  same  law  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  spouting  or  flowing 
of  water  through  jets  or  adjutages. 
Thus,  if  D  is  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  of  water  A.,  fig.  3»  the  water 


at  D  would  only  be  pressed  by  the  sim« 
pie  weight  of  the  perpendicular  column 
of  water  from  A  to  D ;  but  when  the 
orifice  D  is  opened  and  the  water  is 
permitted  to  spout  out,  its  motion 
throws  tl\e  whole  column  into  effect, 
and  it  will  now  press  upon  and  dis- 
charge the  water  from  D,  with  the 
same  force  as  if  the  water  had  been 
a  solid,  descending  from  A  to  D,  t.  e. 
as  the  square  root  of  the  height  A  D ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  any  water 
issuing  from  other  orifices,  as  Cf  and  B, 
would  run  in  quantities  and  velocities 
proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  the 
depths  of  such  orifices  below  the  sur 
jEace  of  the  fluid.  Now  the  Quantity  of 
water  spouting   from  any  hole  in  a 
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giYen  time,  most  necessarily  be  as  the 
velocity  with  which  it  flows;  and  if, 
therefore,  the  hole  D  is  supposed  to  be 
four  times  as  deep  below  the  surface 
A.  as  the  hole  B  is,  it  follows  that  D 
will  discharge  twice  the  quantity  of 
water,  that  can  flow  from  B  in  the  same 
time,  because  2  is  the  square  root  of  4. 
So  in  like  manner,  if  D  had  been  nine 
times  the  depth  of  B,  three  times  the 
quantity  of  water  would  issue  from  it, 
3  being  the  square  root  of  9 

From   the    above  law  of  spouting 
fluids,  if  a  semicircle  cgd  be  drawn 
from  the  central  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid  as  at  C,  so  that  cCd  may  be 
the  perpendicular  diameter,  and  c  the 
top  of  the  fluid,  while  d  is  its  bottom, 
any  parallel  lines  drawn  from  that  semi- 
circle to  the  diameter,  and  at  rkht  angles 
to  it,  as  at  /B,  g  C,  and  eu,  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  horizontal  distances 
to  which  the  fluid  will  spout  from  holes 
made  at  the  points  BCD  where  those 
lines  cut  the  diameter ;  and  as  ^  C  is 
tiie  longest  line  that  can  be  dra¥m  within 
the  semicircle,  so  we  learn  that  a  hole 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  column  at  C 
will  project  its  water  to  the  greatest 
horizontal  distance  or  range  ad,  and 
tiiat  range  (if  in  vacuo)  would  be  equal 
to  twice  the  length  of  the  diameter  c  d. 
In  like  manner  two  jets  of  water  spout- 
ing from  B  and  D  would  be  thrown  to 
tiie  same  distance  and  meet  in  the  point 
6,  because  the  lines  /B  and  e  D  pro- 
ceeding from  the  respective  jets  are 
equal  to  each  other.    The  path  of  the 
fluid  in  so  spouting  will  in  every  case 
be  a  parabola,  because  it  is  impelled  bv 
two  forces,  the  one  being  horizontal, 
while  the  other  (mvitation)  is  perpen- 
dicular.   The  vdocity  of  the  iet  will 
not  be  affected  by  its  direction,  because 
fluids  press  equally  in  all  directions,  and 
that  velocity  may  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  square  root  of  the  head  in 
feet  by  a^,  so  that  a  four-feet  head 
would  produce  a  velocity  of  dischaige 
of  rather  more  than  16  feet  in  a  second. 
If  the  water,  instead  of  flowing  out  at 
small  holes,  as  in  the  figure,  had  been 
permitted  to  run  firom  a  long  slit,  or 
opening,  of  equal  width  throughout,  it 
is  evident  from  the  laws  above  stated, 
that  the  discharge  from  the  top  and 
bottom  would  be  very  different,  but  the 
general  velocity  of  the  whole  stream 
will  be  two-thirds  of  that  at  the  lowest 
point.    Hence  if  the  head  be  not  kept 
up  to  one  bsig^t  l>y  a  firesh  supply,  the 
initial  velocity  will  soon  be  lost,  and  the 


dischaige  become  very  languid,  which 
is  the  reason  why  canal  locks,  or  reser- 
voirs, are  so  long  filling,  dthough  the 
nrocess  at  first  proceecb  most  rapidly. 
M.  De  Buat  has  given  the  best  practical 
rule  for  calculating  the  velocity  of  rivers 
when  the  sectionsd  area  and  inclination 
in  a  certain  distance  are  known ;  that 
is,  to  suppose  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  to  be  spread  on  a  horizontal  sur- 
face, equal  in  extent  to  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  river,  when  the  height  at 
which  the  water  would  so  stand  is  called 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth.  This  found, 
the  square  of  the  velocity  will  be  jointiy 
proj^ortional  to  this  depth,  and  to  the 
ndl  in  a  giveu'lengtii.  The  fall  in  such 
length  must,  therefore,  be  ascertained, 
and  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  a  se9ond 
will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  product 
of  this  fall  multiplied  hy  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth:  the  velocity  thus  given 
will,  however,  be  a  trifle  too  great,  par- 
ticularly if  the  river  is  very  crooked. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  usual  pro- 
cess IS  to  take  the  sectional  area  of  the 
stream  in  superficial  feet  by  soundings, 
and  to  measure  off  ten,  twenty,  or 
any  number  of  feet  on  the  banks,  and 
then  to  ascertain  by  a  stop-watch  the 
mean  time  that  slices  of  turnip  (or  any 
other  body  of  nearly  the  same  weight  as 
the  water,  and  which  will  therefore  float, 
but  not  float  on  the  surface)  thrown  into 
different  parts  of  the  stream,  take  to 
pass  through  this  measured  distance, 
n*om  which  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  flowing  through  the  stream  in  a 
given  time  can  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined. 

Pipes  must  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  small  rivers,  taking  the  mean 
depth  as  one-fourth  of  the  diameter, 
and  a  sufficientiy  accurate  determination 
of  the  velocit}[  will  be  obtained  by  sup- 
posing tiie  height  of  the  head  of  water 
n*om  its  surmce  to  the  dischai^n^ 
orifice  to  be  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
would  be  increased  by  adding  to  it  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  its  length,  and  finding  the 
whole  velocity  corresponding  to  four- 
fifths  of  this  height  Thus,  if  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  pipe  was  one  inch,  and  it« 
length  100  inches,  we  must  suppose  the 
effective  height  to  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  by  fiiction,  and  the  discharge 
must  be  calculated  from  a  height  four- 
fifths  as  great  as  this.  If  the  pipe  had 
been  two  inches,  the  head  would  only 
have  been  supposed  to  be  reduced  to 
one*balf  by  the  finction,  and  such  a  pipe 
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would  therefore  dischai^  ftve  timee  M 
much  water  as  the  former,  dtho\igh 
only  twice  the  diameter ;  acircumstaiuse 
that  reqiures  the  serious  attention  of  all 
such  as  are  practically  concerned  in  the 
construction  of  pumps,  or  distributioii 
of  water  through  pipes  for  any  pur- 
poses. 

Cbaptxr  IX. 

Of  the  various  Pumps,  Engines,  and 
Machines  for  raising  ^ater. 

Hating,  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
laid  down  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  motions  of  nuids  de* 
pend,  and  shown  how  tfiey  are  acted 
upon  by  the  natural  effects  of  gravita* 
tion,  the  next  object  will  be,  to  show 
how  their  gravitation  may  be  overcome 
with  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  how 
water  may  be  raised,  and  made  to  move 
in  various  directions,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  man.  This  division  or  the 
subject  is  of  the  greatest  practical  uti* 
hly,  as  embracing  an  account  of  the  va* 
rious  pumps,  engines,  and  maoliine^ 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  in^t 
vented  and  constructed  for  this  purpose ) 
and  numerous  as  they  may  appear  to  be, 
yet  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  all 
comprehended  under  four  general  heads; 
viz.  those  machines  in  which  water  is 
lifted  in  vessels,  by  the  application  of 
some  mechanical  force  to  them ;  those, 
'in  which  it  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere;  those  which  act  by 
compression  on  the  water,  either  imme- 
diately, or  by  the  intervention  of  con- 
densed air ;  and  those  which  act  by  the 
we^i^ht  and  momentum  of  the  water,  of 
which  they  raise  a  part. 

The  earlier  hydniulio  machines  apv 
Dear  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
first  or  simplest  principle,  with  the  ex^ 
ception  of  the  pump  of  Ctesebes  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ, 
but  respecting  the  particular  construc- 
tion of  which  Uttle  appears  to  be 
known.  Probably,  the  nrst  process  re- 
sorted to,  was  the  common  bucket  and 
rope,  eiUier  raised  by  the  hands,  or 
drawn  up  by  a  windtass,  as  in  our  comi> 
mon  draw-weUs ;  but  as  such  a  process 
is  very  tedious  in  deep  wells,  and  even 
expensive,  if  performed  by  manual  la- 
bour, it  would  easil>r  be  improved  by  the 
employment  of  animal  strength  to  a 
greater  load,  such  as  using  several 
buckets,  at  different  heights,  on  the 
fame  rope  or  qIu4qi  wtueh  npproxi- 


mateef«iyeloedyb»  the  more  medevfi 
bucket-engine  and  eheinrpiimp.  Ae- 
cordingly,  twp  of  the  most  ancient  hy- 
draulic engines  are  on  this  pinciple; 
viz.  the  Persian  Wheel,  and  the  Archi- 
median  Screw. 

The  Persian  Wheel,  shown  dXflg,  4, 
must  be  of  ^eater  diameter,  than  the 
height  to  which  it  may  be  neoessaiy  to 
raise  the  water,  and  must  stand  in  the 
stream  or  reservoir  from  which  the  wa* 
ter  is  to  be  taken ;  it  consists  of  a  rim 
or  circle  of  wood,  supported  by  arms  o 
spokes  from  the  central  axis  or  gudg[eo& 
m,  upon  which  the  wheel  revolves  in  a 
vertical  direction.  Upon  its  circumfer- 
ence a  number  of  buckets  or  boxes,  as 
»,  o,p,  and  q,  are  hun^  by  iron  loops 
upon  round  iron  bolts,  m  such  a  man* 
ner,  that  these  boxes  may  constantly 
hang-  upright  as  the  wheel  revolves,  and 
since  the  lower  boxes  nn  are  cout 
strained,  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  to 
dip  into  the  water  r,  they  will  become 
filled,  and  will  carry  up  tneir  char^  of 
water  as  at  o  o  o,  until  at  length  amving 
At  tbe  highest  point  p,  they  all  in  suc- 
cession come  into  contact  with  the  cis- 
tern s,  by  which  they  are  tilted  up,  t.nd 
discharge  their  contents  into  it,  and  hav- 
ing passed  over  it,  they  descend  on  the 
opposite  side  gg  in  an  empty  state,  and 
are  ready  to  be  filled  again  by  dipping 
into  the  water.  Motion  may  be  given 
to  this  wheel,  either  by  the  power  of  ani* 
mals,  or,  if  r  is  a  running  stream  with 
sufficient  water  to  spare,  by  equipping 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  itself 
with  vanes  or  float-boards  similar  tc 
those  of  the  wheel  of  any  water-mill,  in 
which  case  it  will  raise  up  a  portion  of 
that  water  bv  which  it  is  itself  driven 
round.  Small  springs  /I  are  fixed  to 
eaeh  of  the  buckets,  at  that  part  which 
comes  into  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
oistem  «,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
breaking  the  violence  of  the  blows 
which  the  buokets  would  otherwise  give 
to  the  oistem,  and  likewise  fbr  more 
effectually  tilting  the  buckets  to  enable 
them  to  completely  discharge  their  con- 
tents. Simple  as  this  machine  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
cheap  and  efrcotual  that  can  be  put  up 
for  irrigating  land  for  farming  or  gar- 
dening purposes,  where  it  may  be  ueoes- 
aary  to  raise  a  part  of  tlie  water  of  a 
running  stream  into  a  higher  situation. 
It  requires  no  care  or  attendance  while 
working,  and  as  it  moves  incessantly 
while  the  stream  runs,  it  will  cany  up  a 
vexy  coniideablfl  quantity  of  water. 
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^ven  if  its  btiok^  are  but  smiill,  and 
the  smaller  they  are  the  less  power  will 
be  required  to  give  motion  to  the  wheel. 
It  likewise  requires  none  of  that  nicety 
in  its  construction  which  is  usually  ne- 
cessary in  millwork,  but  will  act  if  made 
in  the  roughest  maimer.  It  may  like- 
wise be  applied  in  many  cases  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  tail  stream  of  a  water- 
mUl,  when  water  is  scarce,  so  as  to 
work  by  the  water  after  it  has  passed 
the  mill* wheel,  in  order  to  raise  and  re- 
turn a  portion  of  it,  instead  of  letting  it 
all  run  to  waste. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Persian  Wheel, 
but  much  more  elmnt  hi  its  contriT- 
ance,  is  The  Cocfuion,  or  Screw  o 
Archtmedet,  a  machine  invented  and 
used  by  this  philosopher,  fbr  raising  wa- 
ter and  draming  land  in  Egypt,  about 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Cochlion  consists  of  a  succession  of 
buckets  or  recesses  to  be  ^ed  with  the 
water  to  be  raised ;  but  instead  of  their 
being  separate  and  detached,  as  in  the 
last-described  machine,  they  are  formed 

Sthe  lower  parts  of  the  hollow  thread 
a  screw,  and  then*  motion  and  succes- 
sion are  brought  about  by  turning  that 


screw.  This  will  be  better  understood 
by  referring  to  Jig,  5,  which  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  machine,  and  in  which 
vuwx  shows  a  flexible  tube  or  pipe, 
wound  in  a  screw-like  fbrm  rouna  a 
solid  cylinder  y  y,  the  two  extreme  endi 
ot  which  are  equipped  with  pivots,  so 
that  the  cylinder,  with  its  endrclinf 
screw-formed  tube,  may  be  made  to 
revolve  on  its  axis  by  the  force  of  run- 
ninj?  water,  or  any  other  power  applied 
to  its  upper  or  lower  end.  Lastly,  this 
machine  must  be  supported  by  its  two. 
pivots,  so  as  to  make  ^  angle  with  the 
horizon,  as  shown  in  the  flgure.  If  now 
the  lower  end  v  of  the  tube  be  supposed 
to  be  covered  with  water,  that  water 
will  flow  to  its  own  level  within  tiie 
tube,  and  will  occupy  the  lowest  bend  v :. 
and  if  now  the  cyhnder  i/y  be  tumea 
round  by  its  handle,  in  a  mrection  fi*om 
left  to  right,  the  lower  end  of  the 
spiral  tube  will  become  elevated  above 
tne  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reset, 
voir,  and  that  water  which  had  enteredf 
into  the  tube  wiU  have  no  opportunity 
of  escaping,  but,  by  the  motion  of  the 
screw-tube,  will  flow  within  it,  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  revolution,  it  will  be 
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found  in  the  second  lower  bend  u.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  lowest  extreme  end 
of  the  tube  will  have  made  a  second  dip 
into  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  and  wiU 
receive  a  second  charge,  which,  in  like 
manner,  will  be  transferred  to  u  at  the 
next  revolution,  while  the  water  lately 
at  f/ will  be  elevated  tx>  w ;  until  at  length, 
when  the  cylinder  has  made  as  many  re- 
volutions as  there  are  turns  of  the  tube 
round  it,  each  lower  bend  will  become 
filled  with  water,  whatever  may  be  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  y  y ;  ana,  as  the 
extreme  upper  end  a  of  the  tube  be- 
comes depressed,  in  each  revolution,  into 
the  situation  of  a  lower  bend,  it  will 
there  dischai^^e  its  water  into  an  ele* 
yated  cistern  o  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
quantity  of  water  raised  by  this  machine 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
screw-pipe,  and  the  angle  above  the 
horizon  at  which  it  is  placed  to  work ; 
but  it  will  be  teen  by  the  figure,  that 
there  is  room  to  dispose  several  pipes 
parallel  to  each  Other,  round  the  same 
cylinder,  when  they  will  all  work  simul- 
taneously ;  or  the  whole  cylinder  itself 
may  be  made  into  a  hollow  screw,  by 
merely  placing  a  thin,  screw-formed 
diaphragm  or  partition  round  its  central 
axis,  wmch  is  the  most  usual  form  of 
the  machJme  in  practice.  On  a  small 
scale,  it  may  be  constructed  by  wrapping 
one  or  more  flexible  lead  pipes  round  a 
solid  cylinder  of  wood,  which  forms  a 
useful  machine  for  raising  water  to 
small  heights.  It  was  formerly  much 
used ;  but  owing  to  its  liability  to  be- 
come choked  by  mud,  weeds,  and  other 


impediments,  and  the  great  difficultjr  of 
cleaning  it  out,  it  is  seldom  met  with. 
It  has,  firom  its  specious  appearance  of 
seeming  to  throw  the  entire  weight  of 
water  Uiat  it  is  raising  upon  its  axles, 
and  the  litde  friction  with  which  these 
may  be  made  to  move  by  friction  rollers, 
had  astonishing  powers  ascribed  to  it ; 
but  if  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  water  is  merely  made  to  flow  up  an 
inclined  plane ;  4Lnd  whether  water,  or 
any  other  weight  be  drawn  up  a  fixed 
inclined  plane,  or  it  be  stationary  until 
moved  by  an  inclined  plane  being  forced 
under  it,  as  is  tiie  case  with  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  contained  in  the  several 
bends  v,u,WyX,  &c.  the  mechanical 
effort  will  be  the  same ;  consequently, 
this  machine  possesses  no  other  mecha- 
nical advantage  over  other  construc- 
tions of  pumps,  except  that  its  motions 
are  attended  by  less  friction  than  be- 
longs to  most  of  them. 

The  principle  of  the  Archimedian 
Screw  is  occasionally  adopted  in  the 
wheel-form,  by  making  the  spokes  or 
radii  hollow  and  curved,  as  shown  at 
ccc  0^.4.)  :  but  in  this  way  the  wa- 
ter cannot  be  raised  higher  than  the 
centre  or  axis  of  the  wheel ;  for  the  hol- 
low spokes  being  open  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  dip  into  the  water 
and  receive  their  supply,  which,  from 
the  wheel's  motion,  and  their  peculiar 
form,  is  carried  to  the  axis ;  which  may 
either  be  hollow  to  receive  and  cany 
away  the  water,  or  a  cistern  may  bi 
placed  under  it  to  receive  the  water  from 
theanns* 
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The  Buckei'Enjgine  and  Cham-Pump 
«re  but  modifications  of  the  above-de- 
scnbed  OEiachines,  and  are  very  useful  in 
particular  situations.  The  chain-pump 
IS  shown  at  J!g,  6,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  flat  plates  or  discs  of  wood 
or  metal  ddd^  which  are  usually  square, 
and  are  connected  together  through 
their  centres  by  an  iron  rod,  with  joints 


between  each  board,  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  turn  with  nearly  the  same  free* 
dom  as  if  they  were  connected  by  a 
chain.  The  chain  of  plates  so  formed  is 
supported  and  kept  m  its  place  by  two 
wheels  e  and/,  each  being  furnished 
with  double  projecting  arms  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  support  the  plates  in  succession, 
and  in  sUch  manner,  that  if  the  upper 
wheel  e  is  turned  by  a  winch,  it  will 
cause  the  whole  chain  to  move,  one  side 
of  it  passing  upwards,  while  the  other 
descends  continually  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  ascendiii^  side  of  the  chain 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  consider- 
able length  of  square  box  or  trunk 
which,  b^  fitting  pretty  closely  to  the 
plates,  forms  the  pump.    The  lower 


wheel/,  as  well  as  the  lowor  end  of  the 
trunk,  must  be  under  water,  and  the 
chain  of  plates  passing  upwards  through 
the  trunk,  produces  a  succession  of 
chambers  or  cavities  that  become  filled 
with  water,  which  is  eventually  dis* 
charged  from  the  top.  From  the  for- 
mation of  this  pump,  it  requires  to  work 
in  deep  water,  and  consequently  cannot 
drain  a  reservoir  to  the  bottom ;  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to 
choke,  and  wifl  even  bring  up  nuid, 
stones,  and  such  weeds  and  chips,  as 
would  entirely  destroy  the  operations  of 
a  more  perfect  machme ;  and  notwith- 
standing it  may  be  supposed  to  lose 
much  of  its  power,  owin^  to  the  plates 
not  fitting  veiy  accurately  mto  the  trunk, 
yet  as  an  upper  chamber  can  only  leak 
mto  one  that  is  below,  and  the  motion 
of  the  plates  is  very  rapid,  it  will,  when 
properly  constructed,  bring  up  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  water ;  and  it 
is,  on  this  account,  more  frequently  used 
than  any  other  sort  of  pump,  in  drain- 
ing the  water  from  foundations,  in  the 
construction  of  bridges,  docks,  and  large 
works.  If  the  top  and  bottom  wheels  e 
and /are  supposed  to  be  retained,  whUe 
the  trunk  is  taken  away,  and  a  num- 
ber of  buckets,  similar  to  those  upon 
tiie  wheel  (Jlg,4X  are  attached  to  the 
chain,  instead  of  the  square  plates  ddd, 
then  the  machine  becomes  a  bucket-en- 
gine, which  is  but  another  form  of  the 
Persian  wheel  already  described.  There 
are  many  more  machines  of  this  class 
for  raising  water,  but  the  examples  al- 
ready given  embrace  the  principles  of 
most  of  them,  and  it  would  be  quite  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Rope-Pump  of  Vera,  described 
in  most  books  on  Hydraulics,  consists 
likewise  of  an  upper  and  lower  pulley, 
formed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  with 
several  grooves  in  each,  in  which  end- 
less ropes  of  very  loosely  spun  horse- 
hair or  wool  are  made  to  move  with 
great  rapidity  by  a  multiplying  wheel 
connected  with  the  upper  pulley.  The 
lower  pulle}',  together  with  a  great  part 
of  the  rope,  moves  in  the  water,  which 
is  merely  brought  up  by  adhering  to  the 
ropes  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motion. 
This,  therefore,  is  but  a  very  imperfect 
and  rude  kind  of  bucket-pump,  and  is 
by  no  means  deserving  the  place  it  has 
so  long  held  in  the  catalogue  of  Hy- 
draulic machines. 

The  second  class  of  contrivances  fof 
raising  water,  or  that  in  which  they  aet 
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hf  ahaotplievltt  pr«8tiir«,  aorapntet  all 
those  raaehinet  to  whieh  the  nama  of 
fim^  is  more  particularly  applied.  Of 
pumps  there  are  several  varieties ;  but 
the  simplest  and  most  common  is  ths 
inniinary  lift,  or  Moiu^old  PumpyVthich 
depends  chiefly  on  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  for  its  action.  This  useftil 
machine  is  one  of  s^reat  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  ascribed  by  Vitruvius  to 
Ctesebes  of  Alexandria,  before-men- 
tioned ;  but  the  principles  upon  which 
it  acts  were  not  understood  until  long 
afterwards,  as  appears  by  the  very  lame 
explanation  of  uiem  that  is  attempted 
by  Galileo  towards  the  l)e^ning  oi  the 
■eventeenth  century.  The  nature  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  was  not,  however, 
«,t  this  time  at  all  understood ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  the  experiments 
made  upon  this  now  common  machine 
should  have  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
barometer,  by  which  the  variations  of 
ihe  atmosphere  have  since  been  so  ae- 
eurately  investigated. 

The  form  and  construction  of  the  com- 
mon lift-pump  is  shown  in  section  at 
tg,  7,  in  which  w  m  is  the  cylmder  or 


rrel,  n  an  air-tiffht piston,  which  moves 
wcnrks  within  it,  l^  means  of  the  pis« 


tMurrel,  nan  air- 
tor 


ton-rod  •,  mofid  by  the  kvw  pp^  or 

any  other  contrivance ;  9  is  the  suotion 
or  feeding  pipe,  descending  into  the  Jav 
of  water  r  r,  which  would  be  a  well  or 
other  reservoir  in  an  actual  pump,  s  a 
valve  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  barrel  cover* 
ing  the  top  of  the  feeding-pipe,  and  I 
a  valve  in  the  piston,  both  wnich  valves 
open  upwards ;  w  u  is  an  open-topped 
receiver  for  supporting  the  pump  above 
the  jar  of  water  r  r.  Raising  the  piston 
n  from  the  bottom  to  tiie  top  of  the  bar- 
rel, will  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  bar- 
rel between  n  and  s,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
rr,  will  force  a  quantity  of  that  water 
up  q,  through  the  valve  *,  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  barrel,  where  it  will  be  re- 
tained, because  it  cannot  pass  back 
again  through  i  ;  when  the  piston  n  is 
lowered,  it  can  pass  through  the  water 
previously  raised,  because  its  valve  t 
iVill  open,  and  thus  it  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  On  raising  the  piston  a  second 
time,  the  water,  which  has  so  passed 
through  it,  will  be  carried  up  by  it  into 
the  cistern  0,  from  whence  it  will  be  dis- 
charged by  the  spout  v,  while  a  new 
vacuum  is  forming  between  n  and  s, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  supplied  as 
before  with  water ;  and  thus  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  common  water-pump  is 
rather  a  pneumatic,  than  an  hydraulic 
machine,  because  it  raises  water  only 
by  the  production  of  a  vacuum  within 
the  working  barrel ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  external  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  called  into  action,  and  forces  the 
water  of  the  well  up  the  suction-pipe. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  ir  the 
piston,  at  its  greatest  elevation,  should 
at  any  time  exceed  the  distance  of  thirty- 
three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  well,  the  working  of  the  pump 
may  not  produce  a  sufficiently  perfect 
vacuum  to  raise  the  water. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  a  frequent 
error  in  the  construction  of  pumps,  which 
is  very  detrimental  to  their  action, 
namely,  makingthe  feeding-pipe,  or  that 
pipe  whieh  proceeds  from  the  water  to 
be  raised,  to  the  bottom  of  the  working 
barrel,  of  too  small  a  capacity,  under  a 
notion,  that  if  this  pipe  is  large,  the  pis- 
ton in  ascending  will  have  to  raise  and 
draw  after  it  a  much  thicker  column  of 
water,  and  consequently  a  much  greater 
load  than  is  necessary.  The  faUacy  of 
this  supposition  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
Treatise  upon  Hydrostatics;  for  whe- 
ther a  column  of  water  be  pressmg 
downwards  upon  a.pistODj.or  be  under* 
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%mA  ta  isoMidiBi^piftM,  and  is  drawn 
upwards  by  it,  as  is  thcease  in  a  pump, 
the  eireumstances  of  pressure  will  ai- 
wavs  remain  the  same,  and  will  be  re- 
gulated only  by  the  perpendicular  hdg^t 
and  horisontal  sectional  area  of  the  co- 
hum.  The  working  barrel  of  the  pumn, 
or  the  piston  that  works  in  it,  wui 
therefore  always  determine  the  area  of 
the  column;  and  whether  the  pipe  that 
eanies  the  water  up  into  it,  or  upwards 
from  it,  be  greater  or  less,  the  eflbctive 
force  to  work  the  pump  will  be  the 
same»  faction  only  excepted. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  lifting 
pump  is  incapable  of  raising  water  from 
more  than  33  feet  (or  rather  30  feet) 
below  the  place  where  it  may  be  fixed, 
yet  it  may  be  made  to  deliver  water  at  al« 
most  any  required  height  above  its  piston 
by  the  application  of  a  continued  straight 
pipe  instead  of  the  cistern-head  shown 
at  0  &  in  the  last  figure.  Thus  if  that 
eistem-head  and  spout  be  supposed  to 
be  taken  away,  and  20  or  30  feet  of  close 
iron  pipe  to  be  added  to  the  top  of  the 
working-barrel  mm,  since  the  water 
once  raised  cannot  pass  downwards 
again  through  the  valve  f  in  the  piston 
or  bucket  t  n,  it  must  continue  to  rise 
with  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  until  at 
length  it  will  flow  over  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  or  through  a  spout  inserted  in  any 
part  of  its  side.    In  this  case  atmos- 

eieric  pressure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
e  elevation  above  the  piston,  conse- 
auently  it  may  be  carried  to  any  height 
tnat  the  strength  of  the  pump  will  admit 
o(  but  the  handle  pp  (or  any  other  con* 
tiivance  by  which  the  pump  is  worked) 
must  be  fixed  above  the  top  of  this  pipe, 
and  the  piston-rod  o  must  be  equal  in 
]«ngth  to  the  pipe  in  order  to  keep  the 
wondng-barrel  within  the  limits  of  aA- 
inospheric  pressure,  which  makes  this 
arrangement  of  pump  inapplicable  to 
very  great  depths  on  account  of  the 
bending  of  the  piston-rod.  Where  cast- 
iron  pipes  are  used,  this  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  placing 
small  pieces  witii  projecting  arms  of 
sufficient  length  to  touch  the  inside  of 
the  pipe  at  each  joint  of  the  piston-rod, 
or  about  10  or  12  feet  asunder,  when 
this  pump  raav  be  used  for  considerable 
depths  with  advantage. 

In  using  pumps  to  draw  muddy  or 
sandy  water,  it  is  always  advisable  to  set 
the  bottom  of  the  pump  in  a  close  wicker 
basket  or  other  strainer,  because  sand 
and  small  stones  very  soon  destroy  the 
leather  and  working  parts  of  any  pump ; 


and  when  pumpa  m  Bsed  tor  hot  li- 
quors, which  is  the  ease  in  many  manu- 
ketones,  thick  hempen  canvass  must 
be  substituted  for  leather,  unless  the 
valves  and  piston  are  made  entirely  of 
metal. 

As  the  above-described  pump  acts 
entirely  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
is  therefore  incapable  of  drawing  water 
from  a  greater  depth  than  from  30  to  33 
feet,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  it  is 
inapplicable  to  mines,  or  those  situations 
in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
water  from  great  depths,  or  to  raise  it 
to  great  elevations.  Whenever  this  re- 
quires to  be  done,  the  third  class  of 
pumps  or  machines  must  be  resorted  to, 
or  those  which  act  by  mechanical  force 
or  compression,  instead  of  atmospheric 
pressure  alone ;  and  all  pumps  of  this 
description  are  very  properly  denomina- 
ted Forcing-pun^.  Although  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  not  necessary  to  the 
construction  of  forcing-pumps,  yet  it  is 
in  most  cases  resorted  to  for  raising  the 
water  in  the  first  instance  into  the  body 
of  the  pump  where  the  forcing  action 
commences  and  takes  place ;  and  when 
so  constructed,  such  pumps  are  gene* 
rally  called  lift  and  force  pumps,  and  in 
all  the  machines  of  this  description  the 
water  may  be  raised  to  any  required 
lieight  without  limit,  provided  there  ia 
sufficient  power  to  work  the  pump,  and 
the  pipes  and  materials  of  the  machine 
are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  perpendicular  column  of  water. 

Forcing-pumps  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially  in  construction  fW)m  the  common 
lifting  or  household  pump  already  de- 
scribed ;  indeed  that  pump,  by  a  mere 
inversion  of  its  parts,  may  be  made  into 
a  forcing-pump,  that  is  to  say,  placing 
the  piston  Delow,  and  the  stop-valve  and 
delivering  pipe  above,  as  shown  at  /is, 
8,  where  4  A  shows  the  inverted  work- 
ing barrel,  and  t  the  inverted  piston  and 
rod  with  a  valve  opening  upwards ;  k  is 
the  stop- valve  placed  at  the  top,  instead 
of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  also 
opening  upwards  into  the  rising  pipe  /  /. 
which  may  be  continued  to  any  required 
height  •  the  lower  end  of  the  worlcing- 
barrel  is  quite  open,  and  must  stand  ii^, 
and  be  covered  with  the  water  it  has  to 
raise,  so  that  no  suction  or  feed  pipe  is 
-necessaiy  to  this  pump,  and  the  piston 
t  may  be  worked  by  a  handle  and  series 
of  levers  m,  n,  o,  or  in  any  other  conve- 
nient manner.  After  the  description 
already  given  of  the  common  lift-pump, 
it  will  be  needless  to  say  any.thinsoii . 
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the  action  of  this  maehine,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  figure  will  render  it  suffi- 


i 


fig.% 


ciently  obvious ;  while  the  lower  end  of 
the  working-barrel  hh\%  immersed  in 
water,  and  die  piston  t  moves  upwards 
and  downwards,  the  barrel  will  be  filled 
through  the  piston-valve  at  each  down* 
stroke,  and  at  each  up-stroke  its  con- 
tents wiU  be  expelled  through  the  stop- 
valve  k  into  the  ascending  pipe  /  /;  and 
whatever  the  diameter  of  this  pipe  may 
be,  still  its  resistance  will  constantly  l>e 
eaual  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
of  the  size  of  the  working-barrel,  and  of 
a  height  equal  to  \hejoetT>endicular  alti- 
tude of  the  water  in  the  ascending  pipe ; 
for  this  pipe  maybe  placed  horizontally 
or  obliquely  so  as  materially  to  alter  its 
length,  out  it  is  the  peipendicular  height 
belween  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be 
raised  and  its  point  of  discharge,  which 
must  alone  be  taken  into  account  in  es- 
timating the  load  upon  a  pump,  since 
increase  of  length,  without  height  in 
the  pipe,  produces  no  other  resistance 
than  that  of  friction,  which  is  easily 
overcome  by  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  pipe. 

It  may  appear  that  the  above  pump  is 
applicable  to  eveiy  purpose  and  to  every 
situation,  such  as  raising  water  from 
mines  and  the  deepest  places ;  but  this 


is  not  the  case,  owing  to  the  almoat 
imperceptibly  small  elasticity  of  water, 
and  the  efiects  of  the  vis  inartusy  which 
belongs  to  fluids  in  common  witii  solid 
matter.  In  working  the  pump  shown  in 
the  last  figure,  if  we  presume  the  pipe  / 1 
to  be  full  of  water,  that  water  has  not 
sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  the  barrel 
A  A  to  discharge  its  contents  through  the 
valve  k  without  putting  all  the  water 
contained  in  /  /  into  motion,  while,  when 
the  piston  descends,  that  motion  will  be 
at  an  end.  The  water  in  //  will  there- 
fore be  in  an  alternate  state  of  rest  and 
motion ;  and  if  the  column  is  long,  and 
its  quantity  ^eat,  the  vis  inerHa  will 
be  very  considerable,  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  require  a  considerable  exertion  of 
force  to  get  it  from  a  state  of  rest  into 
motion  ;  and  when  it  has  once  begun  to 
move,  it  will  have  no  immediate  ten- 
dency to  return  a^ain  to  rest,  but  might 
be  continued  in  its  motion  with  less 
force  than  that  which  was  originally 
employed  to  move  it.  The  descent  of 
the  piston,  however,  allows  sufficient 
time  for  all  the  motion  that  was  com- 
municated to  be  completely  lost;  and 
hence  in  working  this  pump  we  not  only 
have  the  weight  of  the  column  to  over- 
come, but  the  natural  inertia  to  combat 
with  at  every  stroke.  This  may  in  great 
measure  be  removed  by  keeping  two,  or 
what  is  still  better,  tiiree  pumps  con- 
stantiy  at  work  by  what  is  called  a  triple 
or  tluree-throw  crank ;  and  accordingly 
this  expedient  is  generally  resorted  to 
in  all  smsdl  engines  for  throwing  water 
to  a  great  height :  for  by  this  means  the 
water  is  never  permitted  to  stand  still  in 
the  pipes,  but  a  constant  flow  or  stream  is 
maintained.  The  triple  crank  is  an  axle 
of  iron,  bent  into  the  form  shown  at/g, 
9,  so  as  to  form  three  elbows  v  u  w, 
to  £ach  of  which  the  piston-rod  of  a 
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pump  IS  attached  br  a  twiTel-joint, 
while  the  whole  revolves  on  two  end- 
bearings  or  pivots  xy.  The  conse- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  while  the  piston- 
n)d  b  connected  to  the  crank  tr  is  at  the 
very  lowest  point  or  bottom  of  its  stroke, 
the  piston-rod  a  with  its  crank  u  is  very 
neanv  at  its  greatest  height,  but  the  rod 
z  and  the  cr^ik  v  are  horizontal  and  in 
the  middle  of  their  stroke:  the  pump 
connected  with  v  would  therefore  be  the 
only  active  one  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  but  if  the  crank  is  supposed  to 
be  in  motion,  before  the  rod  z  ^ets  to 
the  bottom,  b  will  have  begun  its  as- 
cending and  a  its  descending  stroke,  so 
that  by  this  contrivance  one  pump  is 
always  brought  into  effective  action  just 
before  another  ceases  to  act,  and  thus  a 
constant  stream  is  produced.  To  ^ve 
the  triple  crank  its  most  perfect  action, 
the  three  cranks  or  arms  should  make 
angles  of  120  de^grees  with  each  other, 
or,  when  viewed  from  either  end  x  or  v, 
should  stand  like  the  three  radii  cae 
drawn  separately  under  the  last  figure. 

In  most  cases  of  raising  water,  the 
fbrcing-pump  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage,  particularly  when  the  pump 
is  of  lai*ge  dimensions,  and  the  height 
to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised  is 
great,  for  this  might  endanger  the  dis- 
tortion or  breaking  of  the  crank  above- 
described.  The  forcing- pump  is  like- 
wise generally  used  in  conjunction  with 
an  air-vessel,  or  stronjg  metallic  box  to 
contain  condensed  air,  the  spring  or 
elasticity  of  which  enables  ttiis  pump  to 
produce  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
constant  current  with  one,  or  at  most 
two  working-barrels,  instead  of  the 
three  that  are  necessary  with  the  triple 
crank,  and  thus  a  considerable  portion 
of  friction  is  avoided. 

The  forcing-pump  is  made  in  two 
forms,  suited  to  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  has  to  work. 
The  simplest  and  best  construction  is 
shown  at  Jig,  10.  It  consists  of  a 
truly-bored  cylindrical  worldng-barrel 
//,  the  top  of  which  is  quite  open  to 
admit  the  solid  piston  t ,  which  works  in 
it  in  a  perfectly  air  and  water  tight 
state,  by  means  of  the  lever  or  handle 
^g,  or  any  other  or  more  convenient 
application  of  power :  A  is  the  feeding- 
pipe,  dippmg  into  the  water  to  be  raised 
as  in  any  other  pump,  and  this  pipe  may 
of  course  be  made  of  any  length  under 
33  feet ;  A  is  tiie  stop- valve,  covering 
the  top  of  the  feed-^ipe,  and  permitting 
^^er  to  rise  into  the  working-barrel  as 


the  piston  ascends,  but  not  permitting  it 
to  return  again:  so  that  whenever  the 


j%r.ia 


piston  is  raised  by  its  handle^,  the  bar- 
rel will  be  filled  with  water  forced  up 
the  pipe  h  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  and 
when  the  piston  descends  again,  since 
there  is  no  valve  in  it  to  permit  the 
water  to  pass  through  it,  it  wul  be  forced 
up  the  lateral  pipe  /  (opening  into  the 
bottom  of  the  workm^-b^ml,)  and 
through  the  valve  m,  which  prevents  ita 
returning  back  ag^n,  so  that  it  is  con- 
strained to  find  its  way  up  the  rising 
pipe  pj)  fixed  above  the  valve  m,  and 
this  pipe  may  be  continued  to  any  re- 
quired height  without  regard  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  smce  the 
ascent  of  the-  water  aoes  not  depend 
upon  its  action,  but  upon  the  mechani- 
cal force  that  is  appliea  to  the  handle  g 
to  depress  the  piston.  While  the  piston 
rises  to  fill  the  working-barrel,  the  valve 
m  will  be  shut,  and  of  course  all  motion 
of  the  ftuid  in  the  pipe  pp  will  cease, 
and  hence  the  use  of  the  air-vessel  n ; 
for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pipe  pp  is 
not  joined  on  inmiediately  above  the 
valve  m,  but  that  it  passes  through  the 
top  of  an  air-tight  copper  or  other  hol- 
low vessel  n,  and  proceeds  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  it.    Air  being  a  lighter  fluid 
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than  water  vf'iM  of  ooutm  ooeupy  the 
upper  part  of  this  vessel,  and  as  soon 
as  the  action  of  the  pump  has  filled  it 
with  water  up  to  the  litie  o  o,  or  just 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  open  pipe 
t>p,  all  air  that  is  above  the  water  will 
be  confined  and  unable  to  escape.  If 
now  the  working  of  the  piston  be  sup- 
posed to  throw  water  more  rapidly  into 
the  air-vessel  than  it  can  escape  by  the 
pipe  p  pt  it  is  evident  that  such  confined 
air  will  be  condensed  into  less  compass 
than  it  naturally  occupies,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  water ;  and  as  the 
elasticity  of  air  is  constant  and  increases 
in  power  with  its  degree  of  condensation 
without  limitation,  so  the  spring  of  ttie 
air  in  the  air-vessel  will  become  a  coun- 
terpoise, or  equivalent  for  any  height  to 
which  the  pipe  pp  may  be  carried ;  and 
although  the  water  in  the  pump  ex- 
plained at  page  12,  (Jig,  8.)  would  not 
admit  of  condensation,  so  as  to  permit  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water  to  enter  the  as- 
cending pipe  without  puttin^^  all  its 
contents  into  motion,  yet  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  air-vessel  obviates  this  diffi- 
culty, for  now  the  new  quantity  of 
water  is  not  delivered  into  a  former 
quantity  of  inelastic  water,  but  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  air  which  readily  al- 
lows a  change  of  dimensions ;  and  while 
the  piston  t  ijig,  10.)  is  rising  and  pro- 
jecting no  water,  the  previously  con- 
densed air  in  n  hiis  time  to  re-expand 
into  its  former  voltinie,  by  expelling  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  water  up  the  pipe 
pp,  and  thus,  if  the  ftir-vessel  is  lai^ 
enough,  a  constant  and  equable  current 
may  be  maintained. 

Pfg.  1 1  shows  the  other  form  of  the 
forcing-pump,  though  this  construction 
is  generally  called  The  Lift  and  Fbrce- 
pump.  Its  formation  is  the  same  as  the 
last -described  figure,  except  that  the 
piston  is  not  solid,  but  is  perforated, 
and  covered  by  a  vahre  opening  upwards, 
as  in  the  commoti  lifting-pump:  the  pis- 
ton-rod a  likewise  moves  in  an  air-tight 
manner,  through  a  stuffing-box,  orcoUar 
of  leather,  on  the  top  of  the  working- 
barrel,  which  in  this  case  is  closed ;  and 
the  lateral  delivcring-pipe  with  its  air- 
vessel  proceeds  fi-om  tnc  upper,  instead 
of  the  lower,  part  of  the  worKing-barrel. 
This  pump  not  only  has  the  stuffing- 
box,  but  three  valves,  instead  of  two  as 
in  the  last  example.  It  is  consequently 
rather  more  intricate  and  expensive  in 
its  construction,  with  no  other  advan- 
tage than  that  it  is  rathef  more  cleanly 
in  iU  working ;  for  if  the  fteton  ot  the 


former  pump  if  not  quite  wliUr*tight,  H 
quantity  of  water  may  flow  over  the 


JiffAh 


open  top  of  its  working-barrel,  which 
cannot  be  the  case  in  this  pump  if  well 
made.  Their  action  is  very  nearly  alike* 
for  this  last  pump  raises  water  through 
the  suction-pipe  A  by  the  elevation  of  the 
pttston  i :  on  depressing  the  piston,  that 
water  passes  through  it  by  its  valve, 
and  gets  above  it  to  fill  the  upper  part 
of  the  working-barrel ;  on  the  re- ascent 
of  the  piston,  the  water,  being  unable 
to  escape  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  an 
account  of  the  cover  and  stufRn&:-box  or, 
is  forced  up  the  lateral  pipe  fmto  the 
air-vessel,  and  from  thence  passes  away 
by  the  ascending  pipe  p  as  oefore.  The 
first  pump  raises  water  by  the  down  and 
this  by  the  up  stroke  ;  but  this  is  easily 
changed  if  required,  by  adopting  a  lever 
of  the  first,  instead  of  one  of  the  second 
kind,  as  shown  m  the  fignres. 

The  air-vessel,  shown  in  this  figvire, 
likewise  differs  from  thAt  in  Jfg,  10, 
because  the  delivering  pipep  of  the  fh^t 
passes  through  the  fop,  and  the  latter 
throuffh  the  bottom  of  the  air-vessel ; 
but  they  both  proceed  from  near  the 
bottom,  and  in  either  case,  when  the 
water  has  risen  to  the  dotted  line  o  o,  so 
as  to  cover  the  lower  end  of  this  pipe, 
the  air  will  be  confined,  and  their  opera- 
tions must  be  alike.  The  air-vessel 
must  be  suited  in  its  capacity  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  pump  orpuxnps  that 
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Hver  water  mto  it,  (ftnr  Mtcral  pumps 
are  frequently  made  to  open  into  one 
common  air-vesselj  and  ought  in  all 
cases  to  contain  at  leatt  six  or  eight 
volume^  of  the  pump,  in  order  that  the 
increasing  expansive  force  of  the  air 
tnay  not  influence  the  notion  of  the 
piston  during  a  single  stroke :  but  fbr 
this  no  precise  rule  can  be  given*  as  the 
relative  dimensions  may  vary  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  These 
forcing'pumps  with  air» vessels  are  now 
very  generally  adopted  in  Water* Works 
fbr  supplying  cities  or  towns ;  and  the 
height  at  which  the  water  is  at  any  time 
deh^ering  may  be  very  nearly  estimated 
if  the  air-vessel  is  large,  and  the  supply 
equable,  by  examining  the  degree  of 
condensation  of  the  air  within  it.  This 
is  very  conveniently  done  by  a  gauge, 
consisting  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  close 
top,  appked  by  a  stOp-cock  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  air-vessel,  or  that  which  is 
always  filled  with  water:  thus,  r  $  ifl§[. 
100  represents  such  a  tube,  and  as  it 
has  an  open  communication  with  the 
air-vessel  when  the  cock  9  is  open,  the 
air  in  the  top  of  the  tube  will  suffer  the 
same  condensation  aa  that  within  the 
vessel.  The  height  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  air  within  the  tube  must  be 
measiu-ed ;  and  as  the  air,  at  its  ordinary 
density-,  will  balance  a  column  of  water 
93  feet  high,  so  if  confined  air  is  loaded 
with  tile  weight  of  such  a  column,  it 
will  shrink  or  be  condensed  into  half  its 
former  bulk.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
air  contained  in  the  tul)e  t  is  diminished 
to  half  its  original  length,  the  conden- 
sation within  the  air-vessel  must  be 
equal  to  two  atmospheres,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  water  in  the  pipe 
s  p  must  stand  at  the  elevation  of  33 
feet.  If  the  water  in  pp  is  raised  to 
twice  33  feet,  or  66  feet,  then  the  con- 
densation within  the  air-vessel  must  be 
e(}ual  to  three  atmospheres,  and  the  air 
within  it,  as  well  as  within  die  tube,  will 
be  diminished  to  one-third  of  its  origi- 
nal bulk.  One-fourth  of  the  bulk  will 
indicate  four  atmospheres  of  condensa- 
tion, and  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of 
the  water  column  to  132  feet,  and  so 
on,  more  or  less,  as  the  barometer  may 
vary. 

That  useful  machine^  the  Fire-engine^ 
or  engine  for  extinguishing  fires,  is 
nothing  more  than  two  forcing-pumps 
of  the  construction  shown  at  ftg.  10, 
working  into  one  common  air-vessel 
placed  between  them,  and  fi*om  whi^ 
Ibt  spouting  pipe  for  directmg  the  watflr 


upon  the  fire  prbceeds.  Th«  handle! 
are  so  disposed,  that  while  the  piston  of 
one  pump  is  up  the  other  is  down  ;  and 
they  are  elongated  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  great  number  of  men  to  work 
them  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  rendered  a  continuous 
stream  by  the  action  of  the  air-vessel. 
It  is  curious  that  the  most  ancient  pump 
we  are  acquainted  with,  namelv,  that  of 
Ctesebes,  at  least  as  it  is  hanaed  down 
to  us,  very  closely  resembles  the  present 
fire-engine,  for  it  consists  of  two  forc- 
ing-pumps, disposed  as  just  described ; 
but  instead  of  discharging  their  con- 
tents into  an  air-vess3,  they  merely 
deliver  them  into  an  intermediate  close 
cistern,  fVom  which  the  water  ascends 
by  a  perpendicular  pipe,  and  in  which 
nothing  is  wanting  but  the  condensation 
of  air* .  It  must,  nowever,  be  observed, 
that  l>oth  the  pumps  shown  at  Ji^s,  10 
and  1 1,  would  be  forcing-pumps  without 
their  respective  air-vessels ;  and  though 
they  act  much  more  advantageously 
with  them,  they  are  sometimes  con- 
structed without  these  useful  appen- 


A  pump,  the  invention  of  M.  de  la 
Hire,  produces  the  full  effect  of  two 
pumps  with  the  friction  of  one  only,  for 
it  is  a  lift  and  fbrce  pump  that  raises  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  by  its  up  and 
down  stroke.  But  few  instances  of  its 
adoption  occur,  and  considering  its  ad- 
vantages, it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not 
more  frequently  put  into  practice.  It 
is  shewn  in  section  at  ftg,  13,  t  i  being 
the  working  barrel,  in  t\hich  the  solid 
piston  V  moves  up  and  down,  u  is  the 
feeding-pipe,  and  U7  the  stop-vahre  upon 
it ;  2?  IS  a  lateral  pipe  proceeding  up- 
wards from  the  bottom  of  the  working 
barrel,  until  it  terminates  in  the  under 
part  of  the  air  vessel  y,  such  termina- 
tion  being  closed  by  a  valve  opening  up* 
wards  into  the  air-vessel,  from  which  g 
is  the  discharging-pipe.  So  far  this 
pump  precisely  resembles  that  shewn 
and  described  ^y  fig.  10,  both  in  con- 
struction and  action ;  but  in  the  present 
pump,  instead  of  the  working-barrel  t  i 
Deing  open  at  its  top,  it  is  closed  by  a 
cap,  and  the  piston  rod  a  a  works  in  an 
air-tight  manner  through  the  stuffln^- 
box  0,  consequently  when  the  piston  is 
depressed  to  expel  the  water  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  working-barrel  into 

•  See  Cteitebes's  Pump,  article  **  Pamp,**  ia  0r, 
HvtMi't  MtChtmstkil  DictiMUy,  toL  ii.  ^  904, 
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the  air-vessd  tlm)ugh  the  pipe  a?,  a  va- 
cuum  will  be  formed  in  the  upper  part 


hi 


of  the  working-barrel,  and  this  is  sup- 
ptied  by  water  through  a  second  feeding- 
ipe  c  also  descending  into  the  well,  and 
laving  a  stop-valve  a  applied  to  it  in  a 
chamber  or  cavity  e  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose; the  upper  part  of  this  second 
suction-pipe  opens  into  the  top  of  the 
working-barrel  above  the  greatest  height 
to  which  the  piston  can  ascend,  and  thus 
by  its  descent  is  that  part  of  the  barrel 
which  is  above  the  piston  completely 
filled  ^ith  water,  while  the  lower  part  of 
it  is  emptying ;  and  when  the  piston  as- 
cends again,  all  the  water  that  has  been 
so  deposited  above  it,  is  forced  up  the 
pipe/  into  the  same  air-vessel  y.  The 
pipe  /  is  likewise  closed  at  its  upper 
end  by  a  valve  opening  upwards  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  water  when  the 
piston  descends ;  and  thus  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  one  piston  moving  in 
one  barrel  is  all  the  beneficial  e£Pects  of 
two  pumps  produced  with  the  friction 
of  only  one.        • 

Since  it  is  impossible,  when  a  piunp 
is  well  made  and  is  in  good  order,  that 
its  piston  can  move  without  displacing 
the  water  that  is  above  or  below  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  its  con- 
ftruction,  so  in  all  pumps  that  consist 


of  cylindrical  woridng-burek  and  pis* 
tons,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  as«. 
certain  the  quantity  of  water  mey  will 
deliver,  than  to  calculate  the  soud  or 
cubical  contents  of  that  part  of  the  bar- 
rel in  which  the  yacuum  is  produced, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  some  standard 
measure,  and  then  to  multip^ly  this  by 
the  number  of  strokes  made  in  a  given 
time :  thus  if  a  piunp  is  oine  inches 
diameter,  and  makes  an  effective  stroke 
of  about  eighteen  inches,  such  a  cylin- 
der will  be  found  to  contain  about  11 34 
cubic  inches,  and  as  277}  cubic  inches 
make  an  imperial  gallon,  so  four  gal- 
lons will  be  equal  to  1 1 09  cubic  inches ; 
consequently  such  a  barrel  will  contain 
and  throw  out  rather  more  than  four 
^dlons  at  eveiy  stroke,  and  supposing 
this  pump  to  make  ten  strokes  in  a 
minute,  it  would  yield  above  forty  gal- 
lons in  a  minute,  or  sixty  times  Uiat 
quantity  in  an  hour,  and  so  on.  This 
rule  applies  in  every  case,  whether  the 
water  is  sent  to  a  small  or  great  eleva- 
tion, because  the  piston  cannot  move 
without  displacing  the  water  in  the  bar- 
rel ;  but  a  small  aUowance  must  be  made 
for  leakage  or  waste,  because  some 
water  wiU  constantly  pass  the  piston 
and  escape,  or  be  otherwise  lost  and 
wasted. 

This  mode  of  calculation,  as  before 
observed,  only  applies  to  such  pumps 
as  have  cylinoricalworking-barrds  and 
pistons,  but  sometimes  pumps  are  other- 
wise constructed,  of  wnich  the  fire-en- 
gine of  the  late  Mr.  Bramah,  and  the 
excentric  pump  are  instances.  In  the 
former  of  these  contrivances,  the  work- 
ing-barrel, instead  of  being  an  entire 
cylinder,  is  a  semi-cylinder,  and  lies  ho- 
rizontally, while  the  place  of  a  piston  is 
supplied  by  a  parallelogram  of  the  same 
radius  and  len^h  as  tne  semi-cylinder 
moving  by  an  iron  bar  passing  through 
its  axis,  and  properly  packed  at  its  ex- 
terior ed^s.  This  parallelogram  is 
made  to  vibrate  through  about  170  de- 
pees  by  its  handles,  while  its  outer  edges 
keep  in  contact  with  the  interior  sur&ce 
and  ends  of  the  semi-cylinder,  and  two 
feeding  and  two  delivering  valves  are 
placed  upon  the  flat  top  or  covering  of 
the  whole.  This  pump,  therefore,  in 
effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  M.  de  la 
Hire  last  described,  though  quite  dif- 
ferent in  form,  and  its  mc^e  of  opera- 
tion is  nearly  allied  to  The  Excentrie 
Pump,  a  section  of  which  is  shewn  a* 
flg.  13.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  drum 
or  cylinder  of  metal  a  ((,  in  the  interior 
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of  which  a  solid  qrhnder  b,  of  the  same 
length,  but  of  only  half  the  diameter  or 


thereabouts,  is  made  to  revolve  by  its 
axles  passmg  through  water-tight  stuff- 
ing boxes  in  the  sides  of  the  laiger  and 
exterior  cylinder.  The  internal  cylin- 
der does  not  revolve  in  the  centre  of  the 
lar^  cylinder,  but  is  so  placed  that  one 
of  its  convex  exterior  edges  may  come 
into  close  contact  with  some  one  part 
of  the  concave  or  interna]  surface  of  the 
larrar  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the  figure ; 
and  the  chrcular  exterior  siuiS&ce  of  the 
small  cylinder  is  equipped  with  four 
metal  flaps  or  valves  cocc,  turning  on 
hinges,  and  partaking  of  its  own  curva- 
ture, so  that  when  they  are  shut  down 
or  closed,  they  form  no  projections, 
but  appear  as  parts  of  the  same  cylin- 
der. These  flaps  are  made  to  open 
either  by  sprmgs  placed  underneath 
them,  or,  what  is  still  better,  by  two  cross 
wires,  sliding  through  the  internal  cylin- 
der in  such  manner  that  they  may  cross 
each  other  exactljr  in  its  centre,  by 
which  their  operation  will  be  rendered 
equable  in  every  part  of  their  revolu- 
tion. From  the  formation  of  this  ma- 
chine,when  one  of  these  flaps  is  brought 
by  the  revolution  of  the  internal  cylm- 
der  between  itself  and  the  external  one, 
it  will  be  pressed  down  *close  and  will 
shut,  but  as  the  inner  cylinder  moves, 
it  will  be  carried  into  a  continually 
widening  space  until  it  arrives  at  a  op- 
posite to  the  last-mentioned  situation, 
when  the  cavity  formed  between  it  and 


the  smaller  and  larger  cylinder  will 
have  so  far  increased  as  to  form  a  va- 
cuum, which  is  filled  with  water  by  tlie 
feeding  pipe  e.  This  cavity  is  no  sooner 
so  increased  to  its  largest  dimensions 
than  it  is  diminished  by  a  continuation 
of  the  revolution,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  water  being  pent  up  and 
squeezed  into  less  compass,  makes  its 
escape  by  the  delivering  pipe/;  and  as 
each  of  the  flaps  penorms  the  same 
operation  in  its  turn,  this  pump  affords 
a  veiy  equable  and  constant  supply  of 
water.  The  greatest  difficulty  m  its 
construction  is,  that  of  keeping  ue  sides 
of  the  flaps  so  packed  as  to  maintain  a 
perfect  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
laige  cylinder  without  unnecessary  fiic- 
tion,  a  £Biult  which  equally  holds  good 
in  Mr.  Bramah's  fire-engine,  in  all  ex- 
centric  pumps,  and  in  tdl  tiie  rotatory 
steam-en^es  that  have  yet  been  in- 
vented. The  Excentric  Pump  is  of  the 
lift  and  force  variehr,  since  it  will  de- 
liver water  to  an  indefinite  hoght  above 
its  woridng  qrlinders. 

The  fojmh  class  or  division  of  pumps, 
or  rather  hydraulic  machines  for  raising 
water,  consists  of  such  engines  as  act 
either  by  the  gravity  or  weight  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  tney  have  to  raise,  or 
of  any  other  water  tliat  can  be  used  for 
such  purpose,  or  by  its  cenfrifiigii 
force,  jnomentum,  or  other  natimi 
powers ;  and  this  class,  therefore,  in- 
eludes  some  very  beautiful  and  truly 
philosophical  contrivances,  too  numer- 
ous to  be  described  in  these  limits :  but 
the  Hungarian  machine,  the  Centri- 
fugal Pump  and  the  Water-Ram  offer 
interesting  examples  of  the  general  na- 
ture and  construction  of  the  machines 
which  are  placed  under  this  division. 

The  Hungarian  machine,  so  called 
firom  its  having  been  emplo^  in  drain- 
ing a  mine  at  Chemnitz,  m  Hungary, 
produces  its  action  by  the  condensation 
of  a  confined  portion  of  air  produced  by 
the  descent  of  a  high  column  of  water 
contained  in  a  pipe,  and  therefore  acts 
with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  weight 
of  such  column.  Its  general  form  is 
shown  At  Jig.  14,  by  which  it  will  appeac 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  simple  ana  use  ^ 
fill  machine,  admittmg  of  many  modifi- 
cations and  applications,  but  it  can  be 
used  only  in  hmy  countries,  or  situations 
where  the  source  of  water  by  which  it 
is  to  be  worked  is  as  much  above  the 
top  of  the  well,  as  the  water  to  be  raised 
is  underneath  it  In  this  figure  a  is 
supposed  to  be  a  well  or  the  ^laft  of  a  t 
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mine,  ih>m  the  bottom  of  which  it  is 
necesbvy  to  raise  the  water  standing 


[7!i!^^ra/:# 


at  the  level  bb.  ce*  is  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  well  or 
shaft,  at  which  the  discharged  water 
must  have  an  opportunity  of  escaping, 
either  by  running  to  waste  or  being  con- 
Yerted  to  some  useftil  purpose ;  and  d  is 
the  sprinff  or  other  elevated  source  from 
whence  the  supply  of  water  for  woricing 
the  machine  may  be  obtained.  The 
machine  itself  consists  of  three  cisterns, 
chests,  or  reservoirs,  two  of  which  at 
e  and/  mi/st  be  made  very  strong,  and 
perfectly  air-tight,  while  the  third  at  d 
may  be  weaker  and  o[)en  at 'the  top,  as 
it  is  merely  for  collecting  and  retaining 
the  spring,  rain,  or  omer  water  for 
\  working  the  machine.  The  lowest  close 
chest  or  reservoir  €  must  be  sunk  be- 
low the  surface  6  &  of  the  water  in  the 
shaft  or  well  a,  but  must  not  come  into 
contact  with  its  bottom,  otherwise  the 
water  woukl  be  prevented  entering  the 
chest  by  the  valve  f,  which  opens  Kn- 
wards  for  iti  admisdoiu    An  open  pipe 


hh  passes  from  Teir  near  the  bottom 
of  this  chest,  through  its  top,  in  an  air- 
tight  manner,  and  proceeds  upwards  in 
the  shaft  as  far  as  the  siu-face  of  the 
pound,  where  it  bends  over  to  deliver 
its  water  as  at  A  c.  Another" open  pipe 
tt,  which  may  be  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  last,  proceeds  from 
the  top  of  the  lower  chest  e  to  very 
near  the  top  of  the  second  chest/;  and 
a  third  pipe,  k  /,  of  the  same  capacity 
as  the  first,  proceeds  from  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  second  close  chest,  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  high  reservoir  rf,  but 
has  a  cock  or  valve  at  /,  by  which  it 
can  occasionally  be  shut  or  opened.  A 
cock  or  valve,  of  large  dimensions,  is 
also  fixed  at  m,  by  which  the  second 
chest/  can  be  emptied  of  its  water,  and 
a  smaller  cock  is  nxed  higher  up  as  at 
It  for  discharging  its  air.  To  set  the 
machine  in  action  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  to  shut  the  cocks  /  and  m, 
and  open  the  cock  n,  from  which  the 
air  previously  contained  in  the  lower 
chest  will  escape,  and  its  place  will  be 
filled  up  by  the  water  b  b,  which  will 
pass  through  the  valve  g,  until  thf 
chest  e  is  completely  filled.  That  done, 
&e  air  cock  n  is  to  be  shut,  and  the 
water  cock  /  opened,  when  a  column  of 
water,  equal  to  the  frill  heiffht  and  pres- 
sure of  the  cistern  d,  wiU  rush  down 
the  pipe  k  /,  and  by  filling  the  chest/ 
will  expel  its  air,  wmch  has  no  otlier 
opportunity  of  escaping  but  by  the  open 
pipe  1 1,  down  which  it  will  pass,  and 
produce  a  pressure  on  the  surmce  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  chest,  equal  to  the 
entire  height  of  the  column  k  I;  and 
the  air  thus  thrown  into  the  chest  e, 
being  in  a  condensed  state,  will  force 
the  water  previously  in  that  chest  up 
the  pipe  h  A,  from  whence  it  will  \k 
discharged  at  c.  The  lower  chest  e 
will  now  be  filled  with  air,  while  the 
upper  chest/  will  be  occupied  by  waten 
therefore,  the  cock  /  must  be  shut,  and 
that  at  m  opened,  when  the  whole  of 
the  water  from  /will  be  discharged  at 
c\  and  will  give  the  air  in  6  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retumine  again  into^  through 
the  pipe  1 1 ;  and  as  the  air  from  e  es- 
capes, its  place  will  be  occupied  by  a 
new  charge  of  water,  which  will  rise 
through  Uie  v^lve  g,  and  again  fill  the 
lower  chest  «,  and  prcDare  it  for  a 
second  discharge.  All,  therefore,  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  machine  m  ac- 
tion is  to  open  the  cocks  /  and  m  al 
temately,  mat  is  to  say,  to  keep  the 
eodc  /  open  as  long  as  any  water  flows 
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from  the  discharging  pipe  at  h  c,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ef&ux  ceases,  to  shut  the 
cock  /,  and  open  m  to  discharge  the 
water  from  /,  and  permit  the  lower 
chest  6  to  fill,  which  will  be  effected 
whenever  water  ceases  to  flow  from  m. 
The  cock  m  must  then  be  shut,  and  / 
opened,  and  so  on  alternately,  which 
may  easily  be  done  mechanically,  and 
without  superintendance,  by  using  a 
part  of  the  impelling  water  irom  d,  or 
that  which  has  been  discharged  from 
h  c,  and  which  may  be  employed  to 
turn  a  small  water-wneel,  or  to  fill  two 
small  cisterns  in  which  floats  are  made 
to  act  Mr.  John  W,  Boswell  de- 
vised a  contrivance  for  answering  this 
same  purpose,  which  will  be  found 
fiilly  detailed  m  the  second  volume  of 
Dr.  Gregory's  excellent  Treatise  on 
Mechanics,  where  this  simple  machine 
is  described  imder  several 'forms  and 
modifications. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  filling 
the  middle  vessel  /  with  water  will  dis- 
charge the  whole  of  the  water  out  of  e, 
otherwise  disappointment  in  its  effects 
will  ensue ;  because,  althous^h  water  is 
nearly  incompressible,  air  is  highly  elas- 
tic, and  the  air  in  «  will  be  compressed 
into  less  than  its  natural  bulk,  or  will 
be  condensed  with  a  force  equivalent  to 
the  pressure  of  the  perpenaioular  co- 
lumn of  water  h  A,  which  it  has  to 
overcome ;  and  as  atmospheric  pressure 
was  shown,  when  speaking  of  the  pumps 
under  the  second  head  or  division, 
to  be  only  equal  to  the  support  of  a 
column  of  water  about  33  feet  in 
hciflcht,  so  if  we  imagine  this  to  be  the 
height  of  tlie  pipe  h  A,  that  column 
of  water  would  require  one  of  double 
atmospheric  elasticity  to  support  it, 
and  hence  the  air  in  e  would  be  con- 
densed to  half  its  former  volume,  and, 
therefore,  discharge  but  half  the  volume 
of  water,  although  /  should  be  com- 
pletely filled. 

Dr.  Grefijory  further  describes  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon  which  takes  place  in 
the  working  of  this  machine,  and  which 
never  ftiils  to  create  surprize  in  the 
strangers  who  vmt  it,  and  to  whom  it 
is  usually  shown.  That  is,  when  the 
efnux  at  A  c  ha«  stopped,  if  the  cock  n 
be  opened,  the  water  and  air  rush  out 
together  with  prodigious  violence,  and 
the  drops  of  water  are  changed  into  hail 
or  lumps  of  ice,  issuing  with  such  force 
as  frequently  to  pierce  a  hat,  if  held 
mgidnstthem,  likejMstol  bullets.  This 
n^id  congelation  is  a  remarkable  in- 


stance of  the  general  hci,  that  air,  by 
suddenly  expanding,  generates  cold,  m 
capacity  for  heat  being  increased. 

The  Centrifugal  Pump  has  several 
different  formsrone  of  the  most  simple 
of  which  is  shown  at  Jig,  15,  in 
which  g  h  represents  an  upright  spindle, 
so  fix^,  that  rapid  rotatory  motion 
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may  be  communicated  to  it  by  the 
winch  t,  and  k  m  represent  any  num- 
ber of  curved  pipes  (each  of  which  con- 
tains one  valve  opening  upwards)  so 
disposed  and  fixed  to  the  spindle,  that 
their  lowest  ends  may  be  near  to  it,  and 
be  covered  by  tlie  water  to  be  raised ; 
and  their  upper  ends,  which  are  quite 
open,  are  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
finally  bent  downwards  to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  the  water.  The  several 
curved  pipes  must  be  filled  with  water, 
which  will  he  retained  in  them  by  their 
bottom  valves,  and  are  then  put  into 
rapid  motion  by  tuming  the  winch, 
when  the  higher  ends  m  m  of  the  pipe 
will  describe  a  much  larger  circle  tnan 
the  ends  below,  and  conse(iuently  such 
a  centrifugal  force,  or  tendency  to  fly  off 
and  empty  the  pipes,  will  be  induced  at 
the  upper  ends  as  will  produce  a  va- 
cuum, capable  of  raising  a  column  of 
water.  /  /  /  /  is  a  circular  pan  or  re- 
servoir to  receive  the  upper  ends  of  all 
the  pipes  and  the  water  they  deliver, 
which  runs  off  by  spouts  at  n  n.  This 
machine,  according  to  theory*,  should 
deliver  water  with  a  velocity  nearly 
eaual  to  that  with  which  the  upper  ends 
of  the  pipes  move,  but  in  practice  (C 
G2  ^ 


so 
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has  failed   of  producing  very  adran- 
tajreous  effects. 

The  ff^aier  Ram  or  B^lier  Hydrou^ 
lioue,  as  it  was  oaUed  by  its  inventor, 
M.  Montj^lfier,  of  Paris,  is  a  highly 
useful  and  simple  machine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  water  without  the  ex- 
penditure or  aid  of  any  other  force  than 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  momen- 
tum or  moving  force  of  a  part  of  the 
water  that  is  to  be  raised ;  and  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  truly  philoso- 
phical machines  that  Hydraulics  can 
boast.  The  action  of  this  machine  de- 
pends  entirely  upon   the   momentum 


that  is  generated  whenever  a  body  is 
put  into  motion,  and  its  effect  is  so 
great  as  to  give  the  apparatus  the  ap- 
pearance of  acting  in  defiance  to  the 
established  laws  of  Hydrostatic  equUi- 
brium ;  for  a  moving  column  of  water 
of  small  height  is  made  to  overcome 
and  move  another  column  much  higher 
than  itself. 

The  form  and  construction  of  the 
Water-ram  is  shown  tAJig.  16.  Sup- 
pose 0  to  represent  a  cistern  or  re- 
servoir, or  the  source  of  a  spring 
which  is  constantly  overflowing  and 
running  to  waste,  by  means  of  a  chan- 


nel  a  few  feet  lower  than  itself,  as  at 
the  level  line  p  p.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting the  water  to  run  over  the  sides 
of  0,  let  it  be  conducted  to  the  level 
p  pt  by  means  of  iron  or  other  pipes 
g  q  connected  with  the  side  of  the  re- 
servoir, and  terminating  by  an  orifice  r, 
in  which  a  conical  or  other  valve  «,  is 
placed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  effectually 
closing  the  pipe  when  such  valve  is 
drawn  upwards;  f  is  an  adjustable 
weight  fixed  on  to  the  spindle  of  the 
valve  t,  by  means  of  whicn  the  valve  is 
kept  down  and  open ;  any  water  there- 
fore that  is  in  the  cistern  o  wiU  flow 
down  the  pipe  q  q,  and  escape  at  the 
orifice  r,  so  long  as  the  valve  remains 
down,  but  the  instant  it  is  raised  and 
shut,  all  motion  of  the  water  is  sus- 
pended. Tlius  situated,  the  adjustment 
of  the  weight  t  must  take  place,  and  by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  fh)m  it,  it  must 
be  ni^e  just  so  heavy  as  to  be  capable 
of  sinking  or  forcing  its  way  down- 
wards, against  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  water,  the  force  of  which  will  de- 
pend upon  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  o,  to 
its  point  of  discharge  at  r,  (represented 
by  the  dotted  Une  o  v).    But  the  water 


by  moving  acquires  momentum  and 
new  force,  and  consequently  is  no 
longer  equal  to  the  column  o  v,  to  which 
the  valve  has  been  adjusted,  but  is  su- 
perior to  it,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
overpower  the  resistance  of  the  weight 
t,  and  it  carries  the  valve  up  with  it, 
and  closes  the  orifice  r.  Tnis  is  no 
sooner  done  than  the  water  is  con- 
strained  to  become  stationary  again,  by 
which  the  momentum  is  lost,  and  tlie 
valve  and  weight  once  more  become 
superior,  and  fall,  thus  re-opening  the 
orifice  and  permitting  the  water  to 
move  again ;  and  as  the  pressure  of  the 
water  and  the  weight  of  the  valve  each 
become  alternately  superior,  the  valve 
is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration, 
or  of  opening  and  shutting  without  any 
external  aid  whatever.  Such  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  motion  of  the 
water  in  the  pipe  q  q  is  produced :  but 
the  momentum  generated  cannot  be 
instantl^r  annihilated ;  and  it  is  not  only 
of  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  valve  e, 
but  likewise  to  burst  open  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  q  q,  unless  a  sufficient 
vent  be  provided  by  which  this  accu- 
mulated force  can  escape.  Accord- 
inglya  second  valve  u  is  placed  near  the 
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lower  end  of  the  pipe  ^  ^,  and  is  made  to 
open  upwards  into  an  air-vessel,  hav- 
ing a  discharging  pipe  2;;  and  conse- 
quently whenever  the  valve  9  is  closed, 
ine  water,  which  otherwise  would  have 
flowed  from  the  orifice  r,  now  opens 
the  valve  u  and  enters  the  air-vessel, 
until  t^e  spring  of  the  contained  air 
overcomes  the  graduaJlv  decreasing 
force  of  the  momentum,  when  the  valve 
u  closes,  and  that  at  s  opens  to  permit 
the  water  to  make  a  second  blow  or 
pulsation,  and  in  this  way  the  action 
of  the  machine  continues  unceasingly 
without  any  external  aid  so  lon^  as  it 
is  supplied  with  water  and  remains  in 
repair.  A  small  running  stream  is 
necessary  for  this  machine,  as  the 
water  at  0  should  be  kept  at  one  con- 
stant elevation  to  insure  the  perfection 
of  its  action.  A  much  greater  quantity 
of  water  likewise  escapes  at  the  orifice 
r,  between  the  pulsations,  than  can  be 
raised  in  the  dehvering  pipe  x,  particu- 
larly if  it  extends  to  any  considerable 
height,  for  the  comparative  quantity  of 
water  discharged  tnrough  x,  and  per- 
mitted to  run  to  waste  at  r,  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  respective  per- 
pendicular heights  of  the  pressing 
column  0  V,  and  the  delivered  or  resist- 
«ig  column  u  x^  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulsations  will  likewise  depend  on  the 
same  circumstances.  A  very  insiniifi- 
«ant  pressing  column  0  v  is  capable  of 
Aising  a  very  high  ascending  column  u 
r,  so  that  a  sufficient  fall  of  water  may 
ie  obtained  in  almost  every  running 
2xrook,  by  damming  up  its  upper  end  to 
produce  ttie  reservoir  0,  and  carrying  the 
pipes  q  q  down  tlie  natural  channd  of 
the  stream  until  a  sufficient  fall  be  ob- 
tained, for  a  considerable  length  of 
descending  pipes  from  0  to  r  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  certain  effect  of  the 
machine,  since,  if  the  column  qqi&  not 
of  sufficient  length,  its  water  will  be 
thrown  back  into  the  reservoir,  instead 
of  entering  the  air-vessel,  which  re- 

auires  to  be  replenished  with  air,  and 
[lis  is  admitted  into  it  by  ^e  sctf-act- 
ing  shifting  valve,  shown  at  6  in  the 
shaded  part  of  {fig.  16),  which  is  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  sir-vessel  in  an  im- 
proved form ;  its  valve  is  made  by  a  ball 
at  a,  having  a  metal  bridle  over  it  to 
prevent  its  rising  too  high. 

In  taking  the  height  to  which  water 
is  to  be  raised  hy  a  pump,  perpendieu-' 
lor  height  alone  is  to  be  regarded,  and 
not  IsUeral  extension,  because  fluids 
press  according  to  their  perpendicular 
neight    Thus,  if  a  pipe  100  feet  long 


is  six  feet  higher  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  the  six  feet  only  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  height  to  which  the 
water  must  be  raised,  and  the  100  feet 
may  be  disregarded,  except  so  fiur  as  it 
produces  friction  detrimental  to  the 
motion  of  the  water.  The  height  of  a 
lift  of  water  must  be  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  is  to  be 
lifted  to  the  surface  of  the  cistern,  or 
reservoir,  or  end  of  the  pipe  that  is  to 
receive  or  deliver  it,  and  not  from  the 
bottom  of  the  suction-pipe,  because  that 
pipe  may  descend  any  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised  with- 
out affecting  the  measurement,  since 
the  water  will  always  rise  to  its  own 
level  within  that  pipe,  without  the  aid 
of  any  exertion  of  force  by  the  pump. 
Be  careful,  likewise,  to  introduce  no 
right-angled  or  short  turns  into  pipes, 
if  they  can  be  avoided ;  but  let  every 
such  turn  be  a  regular  curved  sweep, 
and  the  larger  and  more  regular  that 
sweep  is  mfuie,  the  less  impediment  it 
will  offer  to  the  passagje  of  tne  water. 

In  order  to  determine  the  force  or 
power  necessary  to  work  a  pum])  of  any 
description,  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  to  be  raised  must  always  be 
taken  into  account;  for,  according  to 
what  has  been  before  stated,  (coL  i.  page 
11),  this  height  multiplied  into  the  area 
of  the  piston,  and  reduced  to  any  of  the 
usual  denominations  of  weight,  will  give 
.the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  over- 
come (fiiction  of  the  pump  only  ex- 
cepted). The  size  of  the  pipe  contain- 
ing the  water  is  quite  immaterial,  as 
before  noticed,  provided  it  be  large 
enough  to  prevent  friction  and  unna- 
tural velocity  in  the  water;  and  the 
entire  perpendicular  height  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  rais^  to  the  point 
where  it  is  delivered,  whether  occupied 
by  suction  or  feeding-pipe,  or  deliver- 
ing-pipe  from  a  foreing-pump,  must  be 
added  together  and  considered  as  the 
height  of  the  lift :  so  that  if  a  lift  and 
force-pump  of  four  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  working-barrel,  has  ten  feet  of 
three-inch  suction-pipe  below  its  piston, 
and  twenty  feet  of  two-inch  delivering- 
pipe  (including  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing-barrel) above  it,  the  column  to  be 
lifted  will  be  equal  to  thirty  feet  of  four- 
inch-pipe  filled  with  water.  The  con- 
tents in  gallons  of  thirty  feet  of  four- 
inch-pipe  must  therefore  be  found,  and 
as  each  Imp.  gallon  of  water  weighs 
10  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  weight  or  load 
upon  the  pump  will  be  immediately 
found,  to  which  must  be  added,  from  one 
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tenth  to  one-sixth,  icoordin^  to  ttie  oon*- 
itruction  of  the  pump  for  fiiction.  The 
loftd  upon  an  excentric  or  any  other 
pump  ma^  be  found  by  the  same  rule  if 
the  effective  horizontal  area  of  the  pis* 
ton,  or  its  substitute,  be  found,  and  this 
be  in  like  manner  multiplied  into  the 
height  of  the  lift.  It  therefore  becomes 
important  to  know  the  wdght  and 
quantity  of  water  which  a  certain 
lenffth  of  pipe  of  any  ^ven  diameter 
wUl  contain,  and  a  tolerably  close  ap* 
proximation  to  this  may  be  obtained  by 
squarin,^  the  diameter  of  any  pipe  in 
inches,  and  cutting  off  the  last  ftgiire 
of  the  product  by  a  decimal  point,  which 
will  nearly  give  the  contents  in  ale  gal- 
lons of  one  yard  in  length  of  such  pij>e. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  pipe  is  six 
inches  in  diameter,  6  times  6  make  36, 
and  introducing  the  decimal  point 
would  reduce  this  number  to  3.6,  so 
that  one  yard  of  such  pipe  would  con<« 
tain  three  gallons  and  six-tenths.  If  a 
three-inch  pipe  had  been  taken,  then 
3x3=^9;  consequently,  there  remdns 
but  one  figure  to  cut  ofiP.  The  gallons' 
place  must  therefore  be  supplied  by  a 
cipher,  thus  0.9,  and  the  yard  of  such 
pipe  would  contain  but  nine^tenths  of  a 
gallon. 

For  greater  certainty,  however,  the 
fbllowing  table  and  rules  are  intro- 
duced.  They  are  extracted  from  "  Brun- 
ton's  Compendium  of  Mechanics;'*  a 
recent  little  work,  published  at  Glas- 
gow, and  which  is  so  replete  with  use- 
ful information,  that  no  working  me- 
chanic should  be  without  it 

TABLE 
Of  the  contents  of  a  pipe  one  inch  dia- 
meter for  any  required  height. 


Feet 

QuanUtT  in 

WeiRhi  In 

Gmllons. 

high. 

Cub.  In. 

Atmlt.  Ob. 

Wine  Mea. 

I 

9.49 

5.46 

U.0IO7 

9 

18.85 

10.99 

.0816 

3 

5J8.37 

1..38 

.1991 

4 

37.70 

21.85 

.1632 

6 

47.19 

9;.31 

.9040 

6 

56.53 

32.77 

.3123 

/ 

»i5.97 

a-!.  23 

.2418 

H 

75.40 

43.69 

.3961 

9 

84.89 

49.  >6 

.3671 

10 

91.^ 

34.69 

.4080 

90 

188.49 

109.94 

.8160 

ao 

989-74 

163.86 

1.2940 

40 

376.99 

918.47 

1.6300 

30 

471.94 

973.09 

9.0400 

60 

365.49 

397.71 

2.4480 

70 

6J9.73 

389.33 

2.8560 

80 

753.98 

436.95 

3.2ti40 

90 

848. S3 

491.57 

3.6700 

100 

942  48 

646.19 

4.0800 

900 

1884.96 

1U93.88 

8.1600 

Although  th«  abort  Tabk  ftnlf  giTts 
the  contents  of  a  pipe  one  inch  m  dia* 
meter»  it  will  serve  as  a  standard  for 

Sipes  of  any  other  siia,  by  observing 
,ie  following 

RuLB.— Multiply  the  numbers  found 
in  the  table  against  any  height,  by  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  product  will  be  the  number  of  cubie 
inches,  avoirdupois  ounces,  and  wint 
gallons  of  water,  that  the  given  pipe 
will  contain. 

Example.— How  many  wine  gal- 
lons of  water  are  contained  in  a  pipe 
six  inches  diameter,  and  sixty  feet 
long? 

2.4480x36-88.1280  wine  gallons. 
The  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  the  new  imperial  gallon 
277.274  oobic  inches;  therefore,  to  re 
duce  the  wine  to  the  imperial  gallon 
divide  by  1.20032;  and  for  a  l£e  re* 
duction  of  the  ale  gallon,  which  containa 
282  cubic  inches,  divide  by  0.98324. 

Chaptxr  IIL 

Of  the  Force  and  Power  to  be  derivea 
from  Fluids  in  Motion, 

Hydraolxcs  contemplates  not  only  the 
construction  and  action  of  machines 
for  raising  water  above  its  level,  such 
as  those  that  have  been  last  described ; 
but  likewise  the  means  b)r  which  motion 
and  power  may  be  obtained  from  the 
motion  and  other  properties  of  fluids. 
Accordingly  a  brief  examination  of  the 
various  mill  or  water-wheels  and  other 
contrivances,  by  which  motion  is  given 
to  machinery,  will  form  Uie  conclusion 
of  the  present  essay. 

Motion  is  generally  obtained  from 
water,  either  by  exposing  obstacles  to 
the  action  of  its  current,  as  in  water- 
wheels,  or  bv  arresUng  its  progress 
in  movable  buckets  or  receptacles 
which  retain  it  during  &  pert  of  the 
progress  of  its  descent  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  the  action  of  the  Persian 
wheel  shown  at^.  4,  to  be  the  reverse 
of  what  it  has  been  deseribed  to  be, 
viz.  that  instead  of  the  buckets  nop 
receiving  their  water  from  the  stream 
r  r,  and  delivering  it  into  the  elevated 
cistern  #,  we  imagine  the  cistern  e  to 
be  supplied  by  the  stream,  and  that  the 
several  buckets  o  oo  n  shall  become 
filled  with  water  instead  of  emptied  by 
passing  the  cistern  «,  the  side  o  o  o  of 
the  wheel  will  become  heavier  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  water  tliat  the  buckets 
contain,  than  the  opposite  side  9  9,  in 
which  the  buckets  are  supposed  to  rs« 
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BMinemty.  TIm eoiiMqii«use of  this 
ivill  b«  that  th«  wheel  will  rerolve  in 
the  direction  of  the  lettenp  o  n,  and  if 
the  buokete  q  qtixe  filled  m  they  get 
to  the  top,  and  those  at  o  n  emptied  oy 
some  contrivanoe  when  they  reach  the 
bottom,  the  motion  of  such  a  wheel 
will  be  continuous ;  and  it  will  rerolve 
with  a  force  and  velocity  dependent  on 
the  weight  of  the  buclcets  of  water, 
their  distance  from  the  centre,  and  the 
Telocity  with  which  they  are  filled :  in 
fkct,  such  an  arrangement  is  a  yery 
close  approximation  to  what  is  called 
the  over-shot  water-wheel,  which  will 
be  presently  described. 

Water-wheBU  have  three  denomina« 
tions,  depending  on  their  own  partiou^ 
lar  construction,  on  the  manner  m  which 
they  are  set  or  used,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  water  is  made  to  act  upon 
them ;  but  all  water-wheels  consist  in 
common  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  drum 
revolving  on  a  central  axle  or  spindle 
from  which  the  power  to  be  used  is  com- 
municated, while  their  exterior  surfiue 
is  covered  with  vanes,  float-boards,  or 
cavities,  upon  which  the  water  bto  act 
ThunJ^.  17  is  a  side  view  of  an  under- 
shot,  tide,  or  stream  wheel,  which  was 
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one  or  the  other  side  of  its  float-boards, 
which  renders  it  particularly  q)plicable 
to  tide-rivers,  where  the  current  is  some- 
times  running  in  one  direction,  and  at 
others  in  an  opposite  course.  There  are 
however  some  practical  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  this  form  of  wheel,  parti* 
cularlv  when  made  of  small  diameter : 
for  if  the  float-boards  stand  radiantly 
round  it,  or  pointing  to  the  centre,  as  a 
bcde,  although  the  central  floats  bed 
stand  in  good  positions  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  being  all  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  moves,  yet  the  float  a  enters  the 
water  so  obliquely  as  to  meet  with  great 
resistance  to  its  passage,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  retiring  float  e  leaves  the  water 
under  circumstances  that  are  equally 
disadvantageous,  in  being  obliged  to 
plough  or  Qirow  up  a  portion  of  water 
iMfore  it,  which  tends  very  materially  to 
retard  the  motion  and  impede  the  power. 
This  appears  to  be  partly  obviated  by 
giving  the  float-boards  a  different  flgure, 
or  placing  them  so  as  not  to  point  to 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  as  shown  eXJig. 
$•  In  this  case,  the  ascending  float- 
board/ is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
water  at  the  time  of  leaving  it,  and  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  out  of  it,  beinff 
thus  placed  in  a  mucn  more  beneficiiu 
position  than  in  the  last  figure.  But, 
although  the  retiring  float  is  thus  im- 
proved, the  entering  one^  is  much  more 
disadvantsfeously  placed,  for  now  it 
will  come  down  almost  parallel  to  the 
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the  most  common  and  is  by  &r  the 
oldest  construction  in  use.  As  this  kind 
of  wheel  requires  no  other  M  in  the 
water  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
poduce  a  rapid  progressive  motion  in 
it,  and  as  it  acts  chi&y  by  the  momen- 
tum of  the  water,  its  positive  weight 
being  scarcely  called  at  all  into  action, 
it  is  onl}r  flt  to  be  used  when  there  is 
a  profusion  of  water  always  in  motion. 
It  has  however  the  advantage  of  being 
flie  cheapest  of  all  water-wheds ;  and  as 
it  does  not  require  a  very  considerable 
h}l  of  water,  it  is  more  applicable  to 
rivers  in  their  natural  state  than  any 
other  form.  It  likewise  works  equally 
weQ  whether  the  witar  aiti  upoa  the 


surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  the  ad- 
vantage that  is  gained  at  one  side  of  the 
wheel  is  lost  at  the  other.  It  does  how- 
ever appear  that  there  is  a  smsJl  practi- 
cal advanta^  in  giving  the  float-boards 
a  slight  inclmation  from  the  centre,  but 
it  must  not  be  carried  by  any  means  so 
liur  as  shown  in  the  above  figure. 

As  action  and  re-action  are  always 
oquid,  but  in  co»twy  dirwtionst  of 
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coune  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  the 
power  of  the  moving  water  be  applied 
to  the  float-boards  of  a  wheel  which  re- 
volves in  a  fixed  building,  or  whether 
an^  extraneous  force  be  appHed  to  the 
axis  of  a  wheel  to  cause  it  to  move  in 
still  water :  in  the  first  case  the  power 
of  the  water  will  be  transferred  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  driving  or  moving  of  machinery ; 
while,  in  the  second  case,  the  power  ap- 
plied to  the  axle  will  be  resisted  by  the 
quiescent  water,  and  will  be  converted 
into  so  much  power  for  moving  the 
building  or  boat  in  which  the  wheel  is 
placed ;  and  upon  this  principle  depends 
the  action  of  those  steam-boats  which 
are  impelled  through  the  water  l^ 
means  of  water- wheds  driven  round  by 
the  power  of  steam-engines  applied  to 
their  axles,  instead  of  permitting  the 
water  to  move  the  float-boards  and 
transfer  its  power  to  the  axis. 

Whenever  the  weight  and  motion  of 
water  can  be  made  use  o(  as  well  as  its 
momentum,  much  greater  effects  can  be 
produced  than  the  last  described  ma- 
chine is  capable  of,  and  with  a  much 
less  lavish  expenditure  of  the  fluid,  for 
then  its  utmost  powers  of  action  are 
brought  into  play  at  once ;  and  accord- 
ingly those  water-wheels  that  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  breast- 
wheels,  and  over-shot  wheels,  will  pro- 


duce mudi  greater  power  with  a  mndi 
less  supply  of  water  than  the  under-shot 
wheel  already  described.  Both  these 
wheels  however  require  a  considerable 
fall  in  the  stream  upon  which  they  are 
placed,  and  consequently  destroy  it  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  unless  that 
ingenious  Hydraulic  contrivance  the 
Caned  Lock  be  resorted  to,  by  means  of 
which  barges  or  vessels  of  any  magni- 
tude may  to  transported  fi-om  one  level 
to  another  without  difficulty,  and  with 
very  little  loss  of  time.  The  Over-thot 
Water-Whed,  which  of  all  others  gives 
the  greatest  power  with  the  least  expense 
of  water,  requires  a  £bJ1  in  the  stream 
equal  to  rather  more  than  its  own  dia- 
meter, therefore  it  is  customary  to  give 
this  description  of  wheel  a  greater 
length  in  proportion  to  its  height  than  is 
^en  to  any  other,  by  which  an  equal- 
ity of  power  is  obtained.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  over-shot  wheel  a  hol- 
low cylinder  or  drum  that  is  impervious 
to  water  is  first  prepared,  and  hung 
upon  a  proper  central  axis.  A  number 
of  narrow  troughs,  or  cells,  generally 
formed  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  extending 
firom  one  end  of  the  drum  to  the  other. 
are  next  fixed  round  the  outside  of  the 
wheel  so  as  to  ^ve  a  transverse  section 
through  the  middle  of  the  wheel,  the 
appearance  shown  at  Jig,  19.  The 
water  is  conducted  by  a  level  trough  of 


the  same  width  as  the  wheel  over  its 
top,  as  at  A  t,  and  is  discharged  into  the 
buckets  or  cdls  placed  round  the  wheel 
to  receive  it,  as  at  ft  / ;  firom  the  parti- 
cular form  of  these  buckets  they  retain 
tbe  water  thus  thrown  into  them,  until 
by  their  motion  th^  descend  towards 
the  point  ^  when  their  mouths  beinjg 
turned  downwards  they  discharge  their 


contents  into  the  tail-stream  m,  where 
the  water  runs  to  waste.  The  buckets 
on  the  opposite  side  n  of  the  wheel  de- 
scend wiui  their  mouths  downwards,  and 
thus  remain  empty,  until  they  arrive 
under  the  end  h  of  the  water-trough 
to  be  refilled ;  at  h  there  is  a  penstock 
or  sluice  for  regulating  the  quantity  of 
water  and  preventing  waste,  once,  if  the 
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water  WM  permitted  to  flow  too  rapidly, 
it  would  splash  out  of  the  buckets  near 
k  instead  of  filling  them,  and  would  run 
down  oyer  the  surface  of  the  wheel 
innthout  producing  its  proper  effect 
To  prevent  this  the  water  is  seldom  per- 
mitted to  run  upon  the  wheel  in  a  stream 
of  more  than  nt>m  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  when  well  regu- 
lated there  is  scarcely  a  drop  of  water 
ineffectually  wasted.  The  orer-shot 
wheel  therefore  acts  by  the  gravity  or 
weicrht  of  the  water  containeid  in  the 
buckets  for  nearly  one -third  of  its  cir- 
cumfierence,  and  from  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Smeaton,  which  were  made  with 
great  accuracy,  it  appears  that  the  di- 
mensions, quantity  of  water,  and  height 
of  UXk  beixig  the  same,  the  over-shot 


fiff.SQ. 


wheel  win  produce  double  the  efltBct  of 
the  under-shot 

The  Breoft  Wheel  is  by  far  the  most 
common ;  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
mean  between  the  two  varieties  before 
mentioned.  In  this,  the  water,  instead 
of  passing  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,  or 
enturely  beneath  it,  is  delivered  about 
half  way  up  it,  or  rather  below  the  level 
of  the  axis,  and  the  race  or  brickwork 
upon  which  the  water  descends  is  built 
in  a  drcular  form,  having  the  same 
common  cenfare  with  the  wheel  itsel( 
so  as  to  make  it  parallel  to  the  exterior 
edges  of  the  flat-Doards  or  extreme  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheeL  This  con- 
struction is  shown  at  flg.  20,  where 
opqistL  side-view  of  a  wheel,  formed 
with  float-boards  in  the  same  manner  as 


the  under-shot  wheel ;  but  instead  of  the 
water  acting  upon  its  lower  part  ^,  it  is 
introduced  upon  it  atp,  by  the  slmce  or 
penstock  r,  which,  by  rising  or  felling, 
permits  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
water  to  act  on  the  wheel :  and  as  the 
float-boards  are  made  to  fit  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  without  contact,  into 
the  circular  hollow  #  t  of  brickwork,  no 
water  can  escape  past  the  wheel  with- 
out producing  its  px>portionate  effect. 

Mjt,  Smeaton  makes  no  observations 
on  Uie  nature  of  Breast  Wheels  in  his 
vduable  papere,*  except  to  state  that 
all  wheels  by  which  the  water  is  pre- 
vented from  descending,  imless  the 
wh^  moves  therewith,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered of  the  nature  of  over-shot  wheels, 
having  power  in  proporbon  to  the  per- 
pcnodicular  height  firom  which  the  water 
descends ;  while  all  those  that  receive 
the  impulse  or  shock  of  the  water, 
whether  in  an  horizontal,  perpendicular 

*  ExperimentAl  Inquiry  concerning  toe  natnral 
powem  of  the  Wind  and  Water  to  turn  MiUji  and 
other  Machines,  by  John  Smeaton,  T.KjSt  1  toL, 
Sto.  Lwdoa.  1796. 


or  oblique  direction,  are  to  be  considered 
as  under-shots.  Thebreast  wheel  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  over-shot :  for  notwithstand- 
ing it  has  only  float-boards  iitstead  of 
buckets,  yet  as  the  mill  course  is  made 
concentric  to  the  outside  of  the  wheel, 
and  is  not  only  there,  but  at  the  two 
aides,  made  as  close  as  convenient,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water  as 
effectually  as  possible,  the  spaces  be- 
tween one  float -board  and  another  be- 
come buckets  for  the  time  beine  and 
retain  the  water,  and  thus  the  breast 
wheel  is  not  only  impelled  by  the  weight 
of  water,  but  by  its  impetus  or  momen- 
tum also,  for  the  water  is  so  confined 
as  to  be  incapable  of  splashing  or  being 
lost,  and  conseouently  its  moving  force 
may  be  exerted  to  great  advanta^ 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  supeno 
rity,  still  the  breast  wheel  is,  in  effect, 
vastly  inferior  to  the  over-shot  wheel, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  smaller 
height  at  which  the  water  is  supplied, 
but  from  the  waste  with  which  it  must 
always  be  attended,  even  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  perfect  workmaa* 
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ly  built  in,  its  effect,  acoording  to  Mr. 
Sm^aton,  shouM  b%  the.  saniA  as  an 
under-ahot  wheel,  whose  head  of  water 
18  equal  to  the  d&ffBrence  of  level  be- 
tween  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  th« 
point  where  it  strikes  the  whed,  added 
to  the  effect  of  an  oTer-shot  wheel, 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  striking  point,  to  the  tail-wa* 
ter  of  the  mill,  or  that  which  runs  to 
waste.  This  is  however  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  wheel  receives  the 
impulse  of  the  water  at  riffht  angles  to 
its  radii,  and  that  every  uiing  is  con- 
structed to  the  best  advantage.  In  prao* 
tioe  it  is  found  that  the  breast  wheel 
just  consumes  about  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  the  over-shot  wheel 
requires,  to  do  the  same  quantity  of 
work,  when  all  things  are  alike,  that 
is  to  say,  the  diametv  and  breadth  of 
the  wheel,  number  of  float- boards,  &c., 
though  fix)m  theory  and  calculation  it 
should  do  rather  more ;  for  Lambert  aiui 
others  who  have  written  on  this  subject 
attempt  to  demonstrate,  that  the  power 
of  the  over-shot  to  that  of  the  breast 
wheel  is  as  thirteen  to  Ave ;  but  this  is 
upon  a  supposition  that  no  water  escapes 
ineffectually  which  is  utterly  impossible 
in  practice. 

In  order  to  permit  any  of  the  above 
wheels  to  work  with  freedom,  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  tail- water,  as  it  is  called, 
or  that  which  is  discharged  from  the 
bottom  of  the  wheel  after  it  has  pro- 
duced its  effect,  should  have  an  unin- 
terrupted passage  to  run  away,  for 
whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  it  accu- 
mulates, and  forms  a  resistance  to  the 
float-boards,  and  consequently  abstracts 
considerably  from  the  velocity  and  power 
of  the  wheel,  sometimes  indeed  to  so 
fpretit  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its  work- 
mg  altogether.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  means  of  removing 
this  inconvenience  is  by  an  expedient 
not  much  known  or  practised,  ana  which 
consists  of  forming  two  drains  or  tun- 
nels through  the  brickwork  or  masonry 
at  each  sick  of  the  water-wheel,  what- 
ever may  be  its  construction,  so  as  to 
permit  a  portion  of  the  upper  water  to 
flow  down  into  the  tail  or  lower  stream 
immediately  in  front  of  the  wheel.  The 
water  thus  brought  down  with  great  im- 
petuosity drives  the  tail-water  before  it, 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  basin  or 
hollow  place,  in  which  the  wheel  can 
work  free  from  iotenruptiooy  trea  if  the 


natural  atafte  of  Ihe  watar  were  iooh  m 
might  produce  « tailing  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wiuout  this  assist* 
ance.  And  since  the  tailing  of  mill- 
streams  onljr  ocoors  in  the  winter  sea- 
sons, or  at  times  when  there  is  a  profli 
sion  of  water,  so  the  ouantity  that  is 
thus  throvm  away  without  operating 
iq>on  the  wheel  can  be  spared  without 
inconvenience.  Each  of  the  drains  or 
tunnels  is  flimished  vrith  a  sluice-gate 
or  penstock  at  its  upper  end,  by  which 
the  quantity  and  impetus  of  the  water 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  or  the 
whole  be  shut  off  whenever  water  hap-* 
pens  to  be  scarce. 

The  three  varieties  of  water-wheels 
already  noticed  are  the  only  ones  gene- 
rally admitted  into  practice,  and  thejr 
do  not  admit  of  much  improvement 
sinoe  their  principles  must  always  re- 
main the  same.  The  over-shot  wheel 
has,  perhaps,  been  brought  nearer  to 
perfection  tnan  any  of  the  others,  by  the 
contrivance  of  Peter  Nouaille,  Esq., 
who,  in  a  mill  that  he  has  near  Seven 
Oaks,  in  Kent,  has  caused  the  water  to 
revert  back  apin  from  the  top  of  the 
wheel,  instead  of  passing  over  it,  and 
in  this  way  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  brought 
into  action  than  is  generally  the  case. 
Other  improvements  or  variations  in  the 
form  and  construction  of  waterp wheels, 
have  been  contrived  by  Mr.  Besant,  Mr. 
Smart,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  others,  which 
vrill  be  found  described  in  the  Tramac'- 
Uofu  qf  the  Socieiy  for  the  Encourage'- 
ment  cf  Arte,  Mamifactttree,  and  Com^ 
merce;  the  object  of  them  principally 
being  to  obtain  as  much  force  as  pos- 
sible from  the  water,  by  arranging  the 
forms  of  the  buckets  or  float-boards  in 
such  manner  that  thev  may  receive  the 
impulse  of,  or  retain  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance, particularly  in  the  construction  of 
under-shot  wheels,  which'  act  by  the 
impulse  of  the  water  alone.  The  over- 
shot wheel  depends  entirely  on  the 
weight  of  the  water  delivered  into  its 
buckets,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  a^ 
capacious  as  they  can  conveniently  be 
made,  not  only  that  thev  may  contain 
as  much  wato*  as  possible,  but  allow 
ample  room  for  the  discharge  of  the  air 
that  win  be  thrown  into  them  with  the 
water,  as  well  as  for  the  delivery  of  thitf 
water  when  done  with.  From  the  nature 
of  a  water-wheel  it  will  be  evident,  that 
if  it  had  no  work  to  perform  or  resist 
ance  to  overcome,  it  would  move  with 
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Hm  Mm«  nlottly  ai  the  ttrtiiti  thil 
drives  it ;  while,  on  the  contraiy,  if  it 
was  loaded  with  a  qomtitjr  of  resistanee 
equal  to  the  power  of  the  stream,  it 
could  not  move  at  all:  hence*  every 
degree  of  resistance  between  these  ex* 
tremes  will  produce  its  proportionate 
retardation  of  the  wheel;  ana  from  ac- 
curate experiments  which  have  been 
tried,  it  has  been  determined  that  an 
undershot  wheel  does  its  maximum 
quantity  of  work  when  its  circumjfer* 
enoe  moves  with  between  one-half  and 
one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
that  drives  it  The  overshot  wheel  can* 
not  be  so  influenced  by  the  velocity  of 
the  water,  because  it  requires  all  its 
buckets  or  cells  to  be  filled  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  Mr.  Smeaton  has  determined 
that  the  best  velocity  to  effect  the  above 
purpose  is  three  feet  in  a  second.  Hav* 
ing  therefore  previouslv  determined  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  stream  will 
deliver  in  a  given  time,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  easy  calculation  to  determine 
uie  length  and  capacity  of  the  buckets 
which  shall  be  capable  of  carrying  off 
the  whole  of  the  water  at  that  velocity. 
Hius,  for  example,  if  the  stream  is 
found  to  deliver  ninety-six  gallons  per 
second,  and  it  is  determined  to  make 
the  buckets  on  the  wheel  six  inches 
apart  from  one  partition  to  anotitm*, 
and  fifteen  inches  deep,  then  six  such 
|)uckets  will  be  contained  in  every  three 
feet  of  the  wheel ;  therefore  ninety-six 
g^ons  must  be  divided  by  six  buckets, 
which  gives  sixteen  gallons  for  the  con- 
tents of  each.  It  will  therefore  only 
remain  to  be  determined,  how  long  a 
vessel  of  six  inches  wide  and  fifteen 
inches  deep  must  be  to  contain  sixteen 
gallons,  and  this  will  of  course  give  the 
necessary  width  of  the  wheel,  wnile  the 
number  of  buckets  must  depend  upon 
the  circumference,  which  is  always 
limited  by  the  diameter,  being  the  ex- 
treme height  (if  necessary)  that  can  be 
obtained  m  the  fall  of  water ;  for  the 
larger  the  wheel,  the  greater  will  be 
the  power  derived  from  it,  provided 
a  due  velocity  can  be  maintained  at  the 
same  time ;  because  the  power  of  water 
on  wheels  is  directiy  as  the  height  it  falls 
through.  The  power  of  every  wheel, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
water  tiurown  upon  it,  and  the  height 
from  which  it  has  to  &11 ;  but  as  eveiy 
bucket  must  be  filled,  or  every  float- 
board  struck  by  the  water  in  succession, 
so,  of  course,  if  the  wheel  is  too  lai^ 
^will  move  too  slowly  for  the  purpose 


towhiohttUintend^;  andinHuscaae 
the  speed  must  be  raised  by  cog-wheels 
within  the  mill,  which,  on  the  common 
principles  of  mechanics,  must  dissipate 
the  power  intended  to  be  gained  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  wator-wheel.  Hence, 
.great  attention  should  be  paid  in  tiie 
construction  of  mills,  to  let  the  size  of 
the  water-wheel  be  well  proportioned 
not  only  to  the  v^ocity  of  the  stream, 
but  to  the  speed  of  the  work  it  is  required 
to  perform;  and  this  may  always  be 
accomplished  without  waste  or  differ- 
ence of  power,  by  using  a  wider  wheel 
of  small  diameter  where  rapid  speed  is 
necessary,  or  a  narrow  wheel  of  great 
diameter  when  this  is  not  essential.  In 
every  case  the  iUll  power  of  a  stream 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  first 
erection  of  a  mill,  because  it  is  a  trou< 
blesome  and  expensive  operation  to  iii- 
orease  the  power  of  a  null  when  once 
built,  and  power  is  always  valuable. 

Mr.  Banks,  in  his  excellent  TrmiiiM 
upon  MiUSf  gives  many  useful  practical 
rules ;  fit)m  amongst  which  the  foUow- 
ing  is  selected.  Seing  simple,  it  may 
prove  useful  for  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  win  flow  through  a 
sluice  or  penstock  upon  a  wheel,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  most  purposes, 
because  the  whole  motion  of  a  stream 
must  not  be  taken  when  it  is  principally 
dammed  or  stopped,  and  only  permitted 
to  flow  throiigh  a  small  orifice  to  pro- 
duce mechanical  effect 

RuLB. — Measure  the  depth,  from 
the  surfiu^e  of  the  water  to  the  centre 
of  the  orifice  of  discharge,  in  feet,  and 
extract  the  square  i-oot  of  that  depth  i 
multiply  it  by  5.4,  which  will  give  the 
velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  this, 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  orifice 
(slso  m  feet),  wiU  give  the  number  of  cu- 
bic feet  of  water  which  will  flow  throu^ 
in  a  second.  From  knowing  the  quan- 
tity of  water  dischar]^,  and  the  height 
of  M,  not  only  the  size  of  the  wheel,  but 
its  extent  of  power  may  be  calculated ; 
for,  in  the  undershot  wheel  the  power  is 
to  the  effect  nearly  as  3  : 1 ;  while  in  the 
overshot  wheel  it  is  double,  or  as  3  to  2.   • 

In  the  connexion  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  with  a  water-wheel,  some 
attention  is  necessary  to  mechanical 
principles,  which  are  frequentiy  grossly 
n^lected;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  teeth  or  cogs  of  wheels,  or  evm 
shafts  themselves,  are  broken,  through 
the  unnecessary  strain  that  may,  by  iSa 
means,  be  thrown  upon  them.  It  is  well 
known  tiiat  the  peiuLulumi  nhm  swiog« 
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ing,  hfts  but  one  point  in  whieh  its  whole 
moving  force  is  concentrated,  and  which 
point  must  be  stopped,  if  it  is  required 
to  make  the  pendulum  stop  instantly, 
in  a  completely  dead  manner,  or  with- 
out communicating  vibration  or  a  strain 
on  any  one  part,  in  particular.  This 
point  is  called  its  centre  of  osciUation. 
So  likewise  in  a  stick  or  sword :  if  it  is 
desired  to  strike  the  most  powerftd 
blow  that  can  be  given  by  such  a  wea- 
pon, it  must  not  be  made  with  the  point 
nor  near  the  hand,  but  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance between  the  two,  where  the  point 
of  percussion  exists ;  and  this,  ii  the 
stick  is  of  equal  size  and  weight  through- 
out, will  be  at  two-thirds  of  its  len^ 
from  the  centre  upon  which  it  turns,  or 
the  hand  that  wields  it ;  but  if  it  tapers, 
or  l)ecomes  lighter  at  the  end,  the  point 
of  percussion  wiU  be  moved  nearer  to 
the  hand.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  water-wheels,  and  indeed  to  all  other 
wheels  and  bodies  in  circular  motion ; 
for  if  such  awheel  had  no  rim  or  peri- 
phery, its  arms  might  be  considered  as  so 
many  sticks  whirling  round  one  common 
centre.  But  having  such  a  rim,  which 
is  of  considerable  weight  in  lespect 
to  the  amis,  the  point  of  percussion,  or 
of  greatest  effect,  (which,  in  revolving 
bodies,  is  called  the  centre  qf  gyration^ 
will  be  moved  further  from  the  centre 
Jo  near  the  external  weu;ht  or  rim ;  and 
ji  the  circle  described  by  these  points 
should  the  power  be  taken,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  strain  upon  eveiy  part  of 
the  water-wheel  as  well  as  its  shaft. 
Placing  cogs,  therefore,  on  one  of  the 
rings  of  awater- wheel,  or  using  a  drivii^ 
wheel  of  the  same  diameter  as  itself  is 
an  injudicious  application,  as  thereby 
the  natural  momentum  of  the  wheel  wiU 
be  consido^ly  checked ;  and,  on  the 
contraiy,  if  too  small  a  driving  wheel 
is  used  upon  the  water-whecd  shaft, 
the  outside  of  the  water-wheel  will  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  run  faster  than 
its  central  part,  which  iHll  be  very  likely 
to  break  its  shaft. 

To  ascertain  the  circle  of  gyration  in 
a  water-wheel,  its  radius  must  be  taken, 
and  the  weight  of  its  arms,  rim,  shroud- 
ing, and  float-boards,  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  water  acting  upon  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  a  whed  twenty-four  feet 
diameter,  the  arms  of  which  weigh  two 
tons,  the  shrouding  and  rim  four  tons, 
and  the  water  in  action  two  tons ;  call 
the  weight  of  the  rim  R,  which  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  radius, 
and  the  product  be  doubled,  because  the 


rim  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  centre^ 
when  the  new  product  may  be  carried 
out  Next,  the  weight  ofthe  arms  called 
A,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  radius,  and  be  doubled  and  carried 
out  as  before.  Then  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  action  called  W,  must  be  mul- 
tiplied in  like  manner  and  carried  out, 
without  doubling,  because  the  water 
only  acts  on  one  side  of  the  wheel.  Then 
double  the  weight  of  the  rim  and  the 
arms,  and  add  the  weight  of  the  water  to 
them,  which  wiU  give  a  sum  by  which 
the  sum  of  the  former  products  carried 
out  are  to  be  divided ;  «nd  the  square 
root  of  the  quotient  so  obtained,  will  be 
the  radius  of  the  circle  of  gyration,  or 
circle  of  greatest  power ;  and  putting' 
down  the  foregoing  operations  in  figures, 
they  vrill  assume  Sie  following  form : — 
R  =4  Tons xl2»=  576x2=  1162 
A  =2Tonsxl2«=288x2=  576 
W=2  Ton8Xl2"=.  .:,...  288 


2016 


2x4+2+2=   16 


=  126, 


the  square  root  of  which,  11.225  feet, 
will  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  gyra- 
tion. The  heavier  the  ^im  and  load  of 
water  are  in  respect  to  the  arms,  the 
nearer  wlQ  this  circle  coincide  with  the 
size  of  the  wheel;  whUe,  if  they  are 
light,  it  wiQ  approach  nearer  the  centre : 
but  power  may  always  be  safely  derived 
from  a  water-wheel,  at  about  one-fourth 
of  the  radius  from  the  circumference. 

The  power  from  a  water-wheel  ought 
likewise  to  be  taken  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  point  that  is  opposite  to 
where  the  water  is  producing  its  greatest 
action  upon  the  wheel;  otherwise  a  great 
and,  in  some  cases,  veiy  unequal  strain 
wiQ  be  thrown  upon  dufflaent  parts  of 
its  shafts  and  bearings,  and  such  a  one 
as,  if  it  does  not  cause  their  fracture, 
will  require  unnecessary  strength  in 
them,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  waste 
and  unequal  wear  of  the  brasses  or  other 
bearings  upon  which  they  are  supported. 
Thus,  for  example :  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  power  is  communicated  from 
an  undershot- wheel,  as  at  {fig.  1 7.)  by 
a  toothed-wheel,  or  pinion,  j^aced  di- 
rectly under  the  main  shaft  upon  which 
that  wheel  turns :  then,  since  the  power 
of  the  water  acts  under  the  bottom  of 
the  wheel  a  little  lower  than  where  the 
power  is  taken  from,  it  will  be  evident 
that  both  the  strains  will  be  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shaft  without  any  thing  above 
to  balance  them ;  and  as  the  power  de- 
rived is  in  most  cases  nearly  eoual  to 
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that  of  the  wheel,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  superior  to  its  weight,  the  effect 
will  be  to  produce  a  constant  tendency 
to  raise  the  wheel  out  of  its  bearings ; 
while,  if  the  power  had  been  derived 
from  the  point  A  on  the  top  of  the  c<»- 
wheel,  the  water  would  be  driving  the 
wheel  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  while  the  derived  power  woidd 
act  in  a  directly  opposite  du-ection  with 
nearly  equal  force ;  and  as  the  one  acts 
below  wMe  the  other  acts  above,  it 
follows  that  they  must  nearly  balance 
each  other,  and  thus  produce  no  impe- 
diment to  the  steady  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  What  has  been  stated  with  re- 
spect of  the  undershot-wheel  equally 
applies  to  cdl  others ;  for  in  the  breast- 
voieel,  the  power  should  be  derived  from 
the  point  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
water  is  acting,  and  so  of  the  overshot- 
wheel,  where  the  power  should.be  taken 
behind  the  wheel  nearly  in  its  horizon- 
tal diameter  as  at  A  in  (Jlgi.  19  and  20.) 

The  varieties  of  water-wheels  above 
de8crU)ed  comprehend  all  those  that  are 
generally  used  in  Great  Britain ;  but  in 
America  and  some  parts  of  Europe, 
horizontal  water-wheels,  or  wheels  with 
oblique  floats,  acting  on  the  principles 
of  the  smoke-jack  by  oblique  impulse, 
are  very  common  and  very  simple  in 
their  construction ;  but  as  they  are  less 
efficient  in  mechanical  power  and  ad- 
vantage, it  is  needless  to  describe  them 
here:  the  reader  is  therefore  referred 
to  page  46  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Qijuxrterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
where  a  short  but  comprehensive  ac- 
count is  given  by  Mr.  Adamson  of  all 
the  various  contrivances,  on  this  prin- 
eiple,  which  have  from  time  to  time  oeen 
used,  together  with  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  forms  of  this  kind 
of  water-mill. 

The  best  mode  of  obtaining  the  utmost 
power  out  of  a  small  stream  of  water, 
when  it  happens  to  be  in  an  elevated 
situation,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
discharging  the  ^aste  water  m  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  that  which  is 
to  be  raised  and  that  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  as  in  the  Hungarian 
machine,  is  what  is  called  the  neater- 
pressure  Enexne,  being,  in  flEU^  a  steam- 
engine,  wofted  by  water  instead  of 
steam,  and  possessing  the  powers  of 
Bramah's  hydrostatic  press.  This  kind 
of  en^e  is  particularly  applicable  to 
pumping,  or  any  other  purpose,  in  mines 
whicQ  have  the  advanta^  of  an  adit 


level,  and  in  which  there  also  happens 
to  be  a  small  stream  of  running  water 
at  the  sur&oe.  Such  a  stream  is  most 
frequently  applied  to  turning  a  water- 
wheel  and  then  runs  to  waste ;  but,  by 
the  application  of  this  machine,  it  may 
be  converted  to  highly  useful  purposes. 
The  form  and  operation  of  the  water- 
pressure  engine  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  fig,  21,  in  which  ab  is  a 
metal  cylinder,  truly  bored,  closed  at  its 


fig.^\. 


two  ends,  and  having  an  air-tight  piston 
and  piston-rod  working  through  a  stuf- 
fing-Dox,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
if  preparea  and  made  for  a  steam-en- 
gine. The  cylinder  has,  likewise,  the 
same  nozzles  and  side  pipes  as  the  steam- 
engine,  which  are  united  in  a  common 
four-way  (or  rather  double  passa^) 
code  at  e.  The  operation  of  tnis  kmd 
of  cock  is  too  well  known  to  need  par- 
ticular description.  It  presents  four 
external  openings,  and  has  the  effect  of 
permitting  two  opposite  currents  to  pass 
through  it  at  the  same  time,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  may  be  reversed  by  turn- 
ing the  cock  a  quarter  round,  although 
the  supply  is  constantly  delivered  in  at 
tiie  same  oriflce.  Thus,  as  the  cock  is 
shown  in  the  figure,  any  water  that  may 
be  conveyed  from  the  elevated  reservoir 
h  through  the  pipe  gt  which  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  orifices  in  the  cock  at  e^ 
would  find  an  immecUate  passfge^uii^bf  ■  p 
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side-pipe  e  into  the  upper  part  b  of  the 
cylinder,  and  would  therefore  press  upon 
the  top  of  the  piston  and  force  it  down- 
wards ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  any  air 
or  other  fluid  that  might  be  contained  in 
the  cylinder  below  the  piston  could 
escape  through  the  ascending  side -pipe 
d,  and  would  flow  out  from  me  cock  at 
the  external  orifice/,  thus  permitting 
the  piston  to  descend  without  impedi- 
ment Having  done  so,  all  that  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  its  re-elevation 
would  be  to  turn  the  lever  or  handle  t  of 
the  cock  downwards  a  quarter  of  a  revo- 
lution, by  which  the  two  passages  would 
be  put  into  such  a  position  that  the  water 
from  e  would  pass  down  the  side-pipe 
d,  and  by  entering  the  lower  part  or  tne 
cnrlinder  would  force  the  piston  upwards, 
the  water  previously  admitted  above  the 
piston  being  by  this  means  expelled  at/ 
through  the  passage  prepared  for  it,  by 
the  above  tmning  of  tne  cock.  To  stop 
the  machine,  the  cock  is  put  into  an  in- 
termediate position,  whicn  shuts  all  the 
four  orifices  at  once,  or  it  may  be  stopped 
by  shutting  a  cock  in  the  pipe  of  supplv 
at^ ;  and  to  cause  the  machine  to  work 
of  itself  without  attendance,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  prolong  the  end  of  the 
working-beam  h,  to  which  the  piston- 
rod  is  attached  as  in  the  steam-engine, 
and  to  fix  a  plug-tree  or  rod  /  /  to  such 
prolonged  beam,  when  the  tappets  or 
proiectmg  pins  mm  wiU  strike  upon 
and  move  uie  lever  t  of  the  cock  at  the 
proper  periods  for  sending  the  water  al- 
ternately above  and  below  the  piston, 
and  thus  keep  the  machine  in  constant 
action. 

This  machine  is  dependant  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Hydrostatic  pressure,  and  is  in 
every  respect  similar  m  operation  to  the 
hydrostatic  bellows  or  Bramah^s  water- 
press,described  in  theTV-M^tM  on  Hydro- 
itatics.  In  that  treatise  it  is  shown  that 
the  pressure  of  fluids  is  according  to  tbs 
area  or  surface  upon  which  they  press, 
and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  co- 
lumn, without  any  regard  to  tlie  quan- 
tity of  water  employed,  consequently, 
whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  pipe  g 
which  conveys  the  water,  the  effect  of 
that  water  will  be  as  the  area  of  the 
piston  or  the  cylinder.  The  pipe  f 
needs  therefore  be  no  larger  than  what  is 
necessary  to  convey  a  sufficiently  speedy 
•upply  into  the  cylinder  a  b,  for  if  it  was 
twice  or  thrice  as  large,  the  rapidity  of 
Um  working  alone,  and  not  the  power 
of  the  machine,  would  be  affected.  And 
«iim«oohuiio  or  w«t«r  about  thirty^ 


three  feet  high  is  eauivalent  to  atmot* 
pheric  pressure,  or  fifteen  pounds  upon 
the  square  inch,  so  if  we  suppose  the 
pipe  g  to  be  thirty-three  feet  long  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir A,  down  to  the  medium  point  of  the 
cylinder  as  at  e,  then  that  column  of 
water  will  exert  a  power  to  move  the 
piston  upwards  or  downwards  equal  in 
force  to  fifteen  pounds  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  square  inches  the  piston  may 
contain,  without  any  deduction  except 
what  is  necessary  for  the  friction  of  the 
machme.  Now  a  cylinder  only  twelve 
inches  diameter,  will  contain  113  square 
inches  upon  its  piston,  which  multiplied 
by  15  pounds  gives  no  less  than  1715 
pounds  pressure  upon  so  small  a  ma- 
chine ;  and  as  both  the  height  of  column 
and  magnitude  of  the  c}rhnder  may  be 
greatly  increased  without  inconvenience, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  most  excellent 
and  simple  machine,  affording  disposable 
power  applicable  to  any  purpose,  when- 
ever the  two  requisites  for  its  construc- 
tion can  be  obtained,  viz.,  a  sufficiently 
elevated  supply  to  work  Uie  piston,  and 
a  convenient  discharge  for  the  waste 
water  to  escape  after  it  has  performed 
its  duty. 

So  far,  the  weight  and  moving  im- 
petus of  water  have  alone  been  noticed 
as  capable  of  producing  power  to  work 
machmery ;  but  a  similar  effect  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  re-action  ana  cen- 
trifugal force  of  water  in  machinery 
properly  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  it,  and  the  present  account  of 
hydraulic  machines  shall  therefore  be 
concluded  by  a  description  of  a  curious 
machine  invented  by  Dr.  Barker  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Barker  9  Centrifugal  Mill.  In 
this  the  water  does  not  act  by  its  weight 
or  momentum,  but  by  its  centrifugal 
force  and  the  re- action  that  is  produced 
by  the  fiowing  of  the  water  on  the  point 
immediately  behind  the  orifice  of  dis- 
charge, its  general  construction  is 
shown  at  ^.  22,  in  which  v  u  13 
a  metal  pipe  of  considerable  height 
its  top  V  being  widened  or  extended 
into  a  funnel  shi^.  The  pipe  is 
maintained  in  its  vertical  position,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  by  resting  on  a 
pointed  steel  pivot  turning  into  a  brass 
box  to  at  the  lower  extremity,  while  the 
upper  part  has  a  cylindrical  steel  axis 
passing  through  the  top  y  y  of  a  frame 
which  supports  it :  the  pipe  vuia  con* 
iequently  free  to  mote  ^imi^vqpon  i\$ 
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own  kxii,  which  it  does  with  very  little 
friction.    Towards  the  lower  extremity 


of  the  pipe  V  u ,  aad  at  right  angles  to 
its  axis,  two  or  more  'smaller  pipes  or 
arms  with  closed  external  ends  are  in- 
serted, as  at  2?  a,  and  an  adjustable  ori- 
fice is  made  at  the  side  of  each  of  these 
small  pipes  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
end,  and  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
such  pipes,  so  that  water  issuing  from 
tiiem  may  spout  horizontally  and  in  op* 
posite  directions,  as  shown  at  the  lettm 
z  and  a.  One  end  of  a  pipe  b  commu- 
nicates with  a  supply  of  water  which  it 
drivers  into  the  fiinnel  head  r,  without 
touchinc:  it  in  any  pjul,  and  the  supply 
of  this  pipe  must  be  so  regulated  by  a 
cock  or  otherwise,  that  it  may  con- 
stantly keep  the  pipe  u  v  filled  with 
water  without  running  over,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  discharge  is  goin^  on  from 
the  orifices  z  a,  whicn  will  deliver  their 
water  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the 
iperpendicular  heij^ht  of  the  column  of 
water  contained  in  uv;  and  since  tho 
holes  z  a  axe  in  o]oposite  directions,  the 
water  in  passing  from  them  will  gene- 
rate such  a  resistance  or  re-M^on 
a3  to  throw  the  pipe  u  9,  with  its 
arms  and  axis  x,  mto  rapid  rotatoiy 
motion,  and  this  axis  may  communi- 
eate  its  motion  and  power  to  wheel- 
work  or  machinoy^  or  eyen  to  a  mill- 


•tone  connected  withit8U{)psr  end.  This 
machine  is  described  and  highly  spoken 
of  in  almost  all  the  books  that  tieat  of 
hydraulic  machinery,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carried  into  practical 
effect  in  England.  Euler  enters  into  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  theory  and 
importance  of  tnis  machine  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  1751, 
and  agrees  with  Bemouilli,  at  the  dose 
of  his  Hydraulics,  in  saying  that  it  excds 
all  other  methods  of  employing  the  force 
of  water  to  obtain  motion.  The  power  of 
this  machine  does  not  depend  altogether 
on  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe  uo,  but  on  the  centriftigal 
force  that  is  generated  in  the  arms  m  o, 
by  which  a  much  more  rapid  and  vio« 
\eai  disdiarge  of  the  water  takes  plaotf 
than  would  occur  from  the  elevation  of 
head  alone,  and  by  which  a  propor- 
tionate velocity  of  motion  is  also  pro- 
duced. In  Rozier's  Journal  de  Phystquef 
August  1775,  there  is  an  account  of  an 
improvement  of  Ais  machine  by  M. 
Mathon  de  la  Cour,  in  which  the  water 
is  made  to  ascend  instead  of  descend  into 
the  pipe  u «;,  by  means  of  a  close  ground 
j?int:  in  this  way  anv  height  of  water 
can  be  conducted  by  close  pipes  to  ope- 
nte  on  the  machine  without  inoreasmg 
the  height  and  consequent  weight  of  the 
revolving  pipe,  which  makes  the  ma- 
chine much  more  compact  and  free  from 
friction.  Mr.  Waring  describes  a  ma^- 
diine  of  this  description,  on  M.  Mathon 
de  la  Courts  conetruction,  from  his  own 
inspection,  in  the  3d  voL  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society;,  atid  of  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions.  The  radius  of  the 
arms  from  the  centre  pivot  to  the  centre, 
of  the  discharging  holes  forty-six  inches ; 
inside  diameter  of  the  arms  three, 
inches ;  diameter  of  the  suppl3ring  pipe 
two  inches ;  height  of  the  working  head 
of  water  twenty- one  feet  above  the  points 
of  discharge.  This,  though  a  gi'eat  fall, 
is  evidently  a  very  small  consumption  of 
water,  since  it  was  all  supplied  hy  a 
two-inch  pipe ;  and  when  the  machine 
was  not  loaded,  and  had  but  one  dis- 
chargir^  orifice  open,  it  made  115  turns 
in  a  mmute.  This  gives  a  velocity  of 
forty-six  feet  in  a  second  for  tlie  orifice 
of  discharge,  which  is  nine  feet  and 
ftve-sixtlis  in  a  second  &ster  than  the 
water  would  flow  out  under  the  simple 
pressure  of  a  twenty-one  feet  head, 
which  mat  excess  of  velocity  can  onlj 
be  attnbuted  to  the  prodigious  centn- 
fiigal  force  generated  in  tbs  mil*  an4 
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upon  which  this  machine*  in  a  mat  application  of  water  to  the  drinng  of 

measure,  depends  for  its  action.    Bar-  machinery  is  so  simple,  so  cheap,  so 

ker*s  mill  is  a  machine  which  is  very  constant,  and  e<j[uable  in  its   action, 

warml]^  recommended  to  practice  by  all  that  it  amply  merits  the  preference  con- 

the  eminent  mechanics  who  have  inves-  stantly  shown  to  it  whenever  it  can  be 

tinted  the  subject ;  and  considering  the  obtained:  but  it  frequently  ha(»pens» 

high  respectability  of  their  names,  and  that  motion  and  power  are  required  for 

the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  machineiy,  where  the  stream  may  not 

machine,  it  cannot  but  he  matter  of  be  sufficiently  powerful  all   the  year 

surprise  that  no  attempts  at  its  con-  round  to  drive  a  large  wheel ;  and  in 

struction  on  a  laige  scale  have  been  that  case,  two  smaUer   water-wheels 

made   in    Great   Britain,   where   the  are  to  be  preferred  to  one  large  one ; 

motive  power  of  water  has  been  more  because  the  one  wheel  may  be  driven 

extensively  used  than  in  any  other  part  when  there  is    not  water  enough  for 

of  the  world,  and  has  in  no  small  de-  both ;  besides  which,  it  affords  an  op- 

gree  contributed  to  that  pre-eminent  portunity  of  repairing  one  wheel  while 

excellence  which  our  coimtrv  is  ac-  the  other  may  be  at  work,  and  posses* 

knowledged  to  have  obtained  in  her  ses  other  practical  advantages, 
various  manufistcturing  processes.    The 
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HydrauUca  in  general. 

Tab  principal  books  on  these  subjects  are  chiefly  by  foreign  authors,  and 
were,  till  lately,  in  foreign  languages.  Amongst  me  most  conspicuous  are  :— 
Architecture  Hydraulique,  par  M,  B^lidor,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  (1782.) 
Nouvelle  Architecture  Hydraulique,  par  M.  Prony.  Paris,  (1796.) 
Principes  d*Hydraulique,  par  Du  Buat,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  (1786.) 
Hydrodynamica,  sive  de  Viribus  et  Motibus  Fluidonim,  Commentarii,  Dan. 

Bemoullii.  4to.  Strasburg,  (1738.) 
Opera  Hydraulica  de  Joh.  Bemoullii,  voL  4.  Lausanne,  (1742.) 
TnM  fltoentaire  d'Hydrod}rnamique,  par  Bossut,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  (1771.) 
Jacob  Leupold,  Theat  Machinarum  hydraulioarum,  (1724,  1725.) 

(Among  the  best  English  works,  and  translations  on  the  subjects  generally, 
are): — 

A  Treatise  of  Mechanics,  by  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Math,  in  the 
Rov.  Mil.  Acad.,  Woolwich,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  (1826.) 

Lectures  on  Natiu*al  Philosophy,  by  Thomas  Young,  M.  D.,  2  vols.  4to. 
London,  (1807.) 

The  Works  of  Vitruvius,  translated  from  Latin,  by  Newton,  2  vols,  fol., 
(1791.) 

Emerson*s  Principles  of  Mechanics,  4to.  London,  (1758.) 

Ency.  Brit,  Art.  Hydraulics  and  Biver, — Many  valuable  detached  articles 
throu^out  the  Trans,  of  the  Society  of  Arts — ^The  Repertoiy  of  Arts — ^Nichol- 
son*s  Phil.  Journal— The  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Particular  SubjecU. 

Experimental  Inquiry  on  the  Power  of  Mills,  by  John  Smeaton,  F.  R.S.,T 
vol.  8vo.,  London,  (1796.)     Also,  Smeaton*s  Reports,  3  vols.  4to.  (1812.) 

A  Treatise  on  Mills,  by  John  Banks,  1  vol.  8vo.,  (1815.)  also,  lyy  the  same* 
on  the  Power  of  Barker*s  MiU,  Westgarth's  Engine,  &c.,  1  vol.  8vo.,  (1803.) 

Practical  Essays  on  Mill- work,  by  R.  Buchanan,  2  vols.  8vo.,  (1823.) 

Experimental  Inc|uiry  concerning  the  Motion  of  Fluids,  by  J.  B.  Venturi 
translated  by  W.  Nicholson,  1  vol.  8vo.,  London,  (1799.) 

A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and  Torrents,  by  P.  Frisi,  translated  by  Mfy.-Gen.  John 
Garstin*  1  vol.  4to^  London,  (1818.) 
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Chaptxr  I. 

Dtvuim  of  Bodies^Subjeci  of  Pneu^ 
mattes. 

(1.)  Material  sxtbstancss,  in  refer 
ence  to  their  mechanical  properties,  are 
divided  into  solids  vnd  fluids. 

Wood,  stone,  metal  in  its  ordinary 
state,  are  instances  of  solids.  One  of 
the  most  striking  mechanical  peculiari- 
ties of  this  class  is  that,  if  to  such  a 
body  any  force  be  applied,  the  whole 
mass  yoU  be  moved  without  suffering 
any  change  in  its  figure  or  shape. 

Water,  quicksilver,  melted  metal,  air, 
steam,  are  instances  of  fluids.  This 
class  of  bodies  differ  essentially  in  their 
mechanical  properties  from  the  former. 
That  cohesion  of  parts  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  figure 
of  a  soUd,  notwithstanding  the  applica- 
tion of  a  force  tending  to  change  the 
figure,  has  here  no  existence  whatever. 
The  parts  of  a  fluid  are  perfectly  fi-ee  to 
move  among  each  other,  and  immedi- 
ately yield  upon  tlie  application  of  the 
smallest  force.  Fluids  easily  allow  solid 
bodies  to  pass  tlurough  them,  and  their 
surfaces  always  compose  themselves 
into  a  perfect  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  solids  do 
not  permit  the  passage  of  another  body 
through  them  unless  extraordinary 
force  be  used,  and  their  surfaces  main- 
tain any  position  with  respect  to  a  level 
or  horizontal  plane  in  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  placed. 

(2.)  Fluids  are  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  classes,  denominated,  fi'om  theur 
ch^racteiistic  mechanical  properties, 
elastic  and  inelastic. 

If  a  strong  cylindrical  vessel,  of  which 
A  B  (Jig.  1 .)  is  a  section,  be  filled  to  the 
height  C  with  water,  and  a  piston  or 
plug  D,  accurately  fitting  the  vessel, 
and  capable  of  moving  water-tight  in  it, 
be  introduced  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  a  pressure  b9  exerted  on 


that  surface  by  meansof  the  piston,  it 
will  be  found  that  no  pres-     ^^   i 
sure  which  can  br  pvotj need     ^^^    ' 
will  force  the  surface  of  the 
water  lower  in  the   vessel 
than  its  original  hei^lit  C. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  ^  \ 
water  discharged  from  the 
vessel  AB,   and  its  place 
occupied  by  common    air. 
Let  the  piston,  as  before,  be 
introduced  into  the  cj Under, 
fitting  it  so  that  no  air  e^n 
escape  between  the  piston 
and  the  cylinder.    A  pres- 
sure bein^  now  e^certed  on 
the  piston  it  will  immediately 
descend;  but  the  momcniAj 
the  pressure  is  removed,  it 
win  again  ascend,  and  resume  its  first 
position. 

(3.)  The  property,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  water  resisted  the  descent  of  the  pis- 
ton and  would  not  admit  of  a  diminished 
bulk,  is  called  incompressiHlity ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  property  by  which 
the  air  admitted  the  descent  of  the  pis- 
ton and  was  forced  into  a  less  bulk,  is 
called  compressibtlity,  A^n,  the  pro* 
perty  mamfested  by  the  air  in  forcing 
back  the  piston  when  the  pressure  was 
removed,  and  resuming  its  original  bulk, 
is  called  dastidty. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  elasticity 
supposes  compressibility,  and  a  body 
which  is  incompressible  must  necessa- 
rily be  also  inelastic.  Hence  water  is 
an  inelastic,  air  an  elastic  fluid. 

Strictly  speaking,  neither  water,  nor 
any  other  liquid  ^ich  we  know  of,  is 
perfectly  incompressible  or  inelastic.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  water  possessed 
neither  of  these  properties ;  but  accurate 
e^eriments  have  shown,  that  it  and 
other  liquids  are  botli  compressible  and 
elastic.  A  pressure  of  15lbs.  on  each 
square  inch  of  surface,  reduces  the  bidk 
or  water  by  one  part  in  21 740.  The  de- 
grees of  compressibility,  however,  which 
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are  found  in  liquids,  are  so  inconsider- 
able, that  the  quality  of  compressi- 
bility in  these  substances  is  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  Aphilosophioal/acty  than 
as  a  property  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  mechanical  investigations.  Accord- 
ingly, in  all  mechanicu  treatises,  liquids 
and  aeriform  bodies  are  considered  to 
be  distinguished  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  when  their  properties  are 
expressed  mathematically,  the  formulae 
for  the  one  are  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  being  inelastic,  and  for  the 
other  of  their  being  elastic 

The  same  property  of  inoompressi- 
bility  which  we  have  just  explained  in 
water,  is  common  to  all  that  class  of 
fluids  which  are  called  liquids,  such 
as  mercurv,  alcohol,  &c.;  and  the 
property  or  elasticity  explained  in  the 
mstance  of  air  is  common  to  all  fluids 
of  the  ffaseous  or  vaporous  form,  such 
as  all  Uie  gases,  steam  raised  by  heat 
from  all  species  of  liquids,  &c 

This  manifest  and  miportant  mecha- 
nical distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  fluids  ^ves  rise  to  a  corresponding 
division  in  that  part  of  mechanical  phi« 
losophy  which  treats  of  their  properties. 
That  which  treats  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  treatise, 
is  called  Pneumatics^  from  the  Greek 
word  «i'itf/ta,  (pneuma,)  which  signifies 
kreaih  or  otV. 

(4.)  The  various  elastio  fluids  diflbr 
one  from  another  in  many  respects.  One 
of  the  most  striking  distinctions  is,  that 
lome  are  permanently  elastic,  and  others 
not  Those  whidi  are  incapable  by  any 
known  means  of  being  converted  into  a 
liquid  are  called  permanently  eiasiic 
fimda.  Such,  Ibr  example,  is  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  which,  by  beintf 
submitted  to  pressure  or  exposed  to  cola, 
are  reduced  to  liquids,  are  not  perma- 
nently elastic,  and  are  generally  called 
vapours.  Such,  fbr  example,  is  steam. 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  other  dis- 
tinctions between  elastic  fluids,  arising 
out  of  their  chemical  properties.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  necessary  here  to 
inquire  into  these,  since  the  mechanical 
inroperties  which  we  shall  have  to  con- 
aider  in  the  present  treatise  are  common 
to  all  elastic  fluids,  whatever  be  their 
difPerenoes  as  to  permanent  elasticitv  or 
any  other  properties.  The  elastic  fluid 
with  which  we  are  most  fluniliar  is  oi- 
mo9]^erie  air,  and  it  possesses  all  the 
mechanical  properties  which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  in  any  elastic  fluid.    For 


this  and  other  reasons  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  adopt  it  as  the  representative  of 
elastic  fluids  in  general,  and  there  wiU 
be  no  difficulty  in  applying  to  them  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  may  arrive. 


Chaptbr  IL 

Air  possesses  the  universal  Properties 
of  Matter — Impenetrability,  Inertia, 
mobility,  and  fFeight, 

(5.)  Air  being  apparentljr  an  invisible, 
intangible  substance  in  which  we  freely 
move,  it  may  at  first  be  doubted  whether 
it  be  matter  or  not  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  properties  of  substances, 
even  those  with  which  we  are  most  ha- 
bitually conversant,  do  not  always  offer 
themselves  immediatelv  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  that  in  noticing 
them  our  senses  must  often  be  guided 
by  philosophical  considerations.  Not 
that  these  philosophical  considerations 
add  anv  thing  to  the  certitude  derived 
from  the  senses,  but  rather  that  they 
direct  the  senses  to  the  proper  objects  of 
attention.  Let  us  then  consider  how  we 
should  use  the  senses  in  deciding  the 
question,  whether  air  be  material  or 
not  ?  We  know  that  there  are  certain 
properties  which  any  thing  must  have  in 
order  to  be  material,  and  that  having 
these  properties  it  is  necessarily  one  of 
that  class  of  beings  which  we  denote  hf 
the  term  matter.  Air,  then,  will  be  ma- 
terial or  not,  according  as  it  is  ibund  to 
possess  or  not  these  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. The  principal  of  these  properties 
are,  in^enetrabiltty,  inertia,  mobility, 
and  vmrht, 

(6.)  FmpenetrMlity  is  that  property 

S'  which  a  bodv  occupies  any  space  to 
e  exclusion  of  eveiy  other  body,  or  so 
that  no  other  body  can  fill  that  space 
until  the  other  deserts  it 

(7.)  Air  is  impenetrable. 

There  are  various  experimental  proofs 
of  this  proposition.  Let  A  B  (Jfg  2.)  he 
a  glass  receiver,  or  cylindrical  vessel, 
containing  water  to  the  level  B,  and  let 
C  D  Ulf'  3.)  be  a  smaller  vessel  of  the 
same  kind  empty,  and  having  an  aper- 
ture in  the  bottom  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock at  F.  Let  a  cork  or  other  light 
body  be  placed  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  at  G,  and  the  stop-cock  P 
being  closed,  let  the  vessel  C  D  be  in- 
vert^ over  the  cork  Q,  (as  at  Jfg  4.) 
and  let  its  mouth  D  be  pressed  into  the 
water  to  any  convenient  depth.    It  will 
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be  found  that  the  water  will  not  enter 
tho  inverted  recover,  except  to  a  very 
limited  height  as  £,  as  will  be  made 
visible  by  the  cork  floating  on  the  sur- 
face and  seen  through  the  ^lass.  Thus 
the  air  in  the  receiver  which  occupies 
the  space  C  E  excludes  the  water.  That 
this  is  the  cause  of  its  exclusion  will  be 
rendered  apparent  by  opening  the  stop- 
cock F,  by  which  the  an*  which  hitherto 
prevented  the  ascent  of  the  water  be- 
yond  the  level  E  will  escape,  and  the 
water  will  immediately  rise  until  it  as- 
sumes the  same  level  m  both  receivers. 

Again,  if  the  piston  described  in  (2.) 
be  forced  against  the  ah*  confined  in  the 
cylinder,  it  will  be  found  that  no  force 
whatever  will  compel  it  to  reach  the 
bottom ;  however  strong  the  apparatus 
may  be,  it  will  biu^  or  break  b^ore  this 
can  happen. 

(8.)  In  both  of  these  experiments  it 
might  seem  that  the  air  was  partially 
penetrable,  since  in  the  former  the  water 
entered  the  cylinder  to  the  height  E,  and 
in  the  latter,  although  the  piston  oould 
not  be  forced  to  the  bottom,  yet  it  was 
found  to  approach  it.  These  effects, 
however,  were  not  produced  by  the  pe- 
netration of  the  air  contained  in  the 
respective  vessels,  but  by  its  compres- 
sion. The  air  in  both  cases  yielded  to 
the  body,  which  entered  the  cylinder  and 
contracted  itself  into  a  smaller  space. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply 
proofs  of  the  existence  oi  this  property 
in  air,  but  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  it  will  be  percaved  in 
many  of  the  experiments  which  we  shall 
have  to  describe  for  other  purposes. 
The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  all 
the  other  properties  of  air  which  we  are 
about  to  establish,  and  such  is  ever  the 
nature  of  principles  established  by  philo- 
lophical  investigation.  Thev  are  con- 
tinually reappearing  and  soliciting  our 
notice  when  we  are  not  seeking  them, 
and  we  recognise  fresh  proofs  of  them 
m  investigations  apparently  the  most 
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remote  from  those  in  which  they  first 
orignated. 

The  cjuality  in  air  which  we  have 
called  impenetrability,  is  sometimes 
called  ioltditi/,  and  air  is  said  to  be 
tolid.  There  is,  however,  an  objection 
to  the  use  of  this  term  in  this  sense. 
Solid  has  already  been  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  fluid,  and  air  is  of  the  latter 
class.  The  word  solid  would  thus  be 
used  in  two  different  senses,  which 
should  be  avoided.  We  have,  there- 
fore, in  the  present  instance,  thought  it 
better  to  express  that  universal  property 
of  all  species  of  matter  by  which  it  re- 
fuses admission  of  other  matter  to  the 
space  it  fiUs  until  it  has  deserted  it,  by 
the  negative  term  impenetrability, 

(9.)  Air  is  inert  and  moveable. 

The  quality  of  inertia  which  is  known 
as  an  universal  property  of  matter,  is 
that  in  virtue  of  which  it  requires  a  cer- 
tain effort  or  force  to  produce  motion  in 
matter  if  it  be  at  rest,  and  to  destroy  or 
roodifv  any  motion  which  it  has  if  not 
at  rest. 

That  air  possesses  inertia  we  have 
numerous  and  familiar  proofs.  Wind 
is  nothing  but  air  in  motion.  Any  ob- 
stacle winch  opposes  this  motion  sus- 
tains a  considersible  pressure,  and  must 
exert  a  proportionate  resistance,  other- 
wise it  will  be  carried  forward  with  the 
body  of  moving  air.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  wind  on  balloons  and  other 
bodies  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Also 
on  ships  and  all  bodies  floating  on  water 
which  present  sufficient  siufaces  in 
opposition  to  the  wind,  such  as  sails. 
Nay,  we  find,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  us,  that  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting very  powerful  degrees  of  force 
when  it  acquires  sufficient  velocity: 
witness  the  effects  of  hurricanes  in  Sjgi- 
tating  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  tearing 
up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  in 
overthrowing  buildings,  &c.  These 
effects  establish  beyond  question  the 
99 
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great  force  which  is  necessary  to  destroy 
or  modify  the  motion  of  air. 

If  the  atmosphere  be  quiescent  and 
there  be  no  wind,  there  is  a  resistance 
opposed  by  it  to  the  ]^assage  of  any  body 
through  it  This  resistance  is  produced 
Dy  the  force  exerted  by  the  body  so 
passing  through  it  in  displacing  the  air 
m  its  progress.  When  the  motion  is 
slow,  and  the  smface  of  the  body  which 
feces  the  direction  of  the  motion  not 
very  great  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
oody,  this  resistance  is  perhaps  not  sen- 
sibly felt.  But  if  the  motion  be  accele- 
rateid  or  the  surface  much  enlarged,  it  is 
instantly  perceived.  In  walking  at  a 
moderate  pace  on  a  calm  day  we  do  not 
easily  feel  the  resistance  of  the  air,  but 
if  we  increase  our  speed  and  run,  we 
find  the  same  effect  as  if  a  wind  were 
blowing  in  our  face ;  this  effect  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  speed,  and  is  very 
obvious   when  riding   or  driving  ra- 
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If  a  large  fan  or  an  open  umbrella  be 
moved  slowl]^  against  the  calm  air,  the 
resistance  will  be  instantly  felt,  and  a 
considerable  exertion  will  be  necessaiy 
to  sustain  the  motion. 

(10.)  Air  has  tveight. 

If  our  object  be  merely  to  establish 
the  fact  that  air  is  heavy,  the  most 
direct  method  is  to  weigh  it  by  the 
usual  means,  a  balance.  But  if  it  be 
required  to  ascertain  with  ^at  nicety 
its  degree  of  weight  or  specific  gravity, 
other  less  direct  but  more  accurate 
means  nuist  be  resorted  to.  Id  the 
present  instance  we  shall  be  content 
with  establishing  the  fact  that  air  has 
weight. 

There  are  some  yeiy  obvious  effects 
which  plainly  indicate  this.  It  is  shown 
in  our  treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  that  when 
a  lighter  body  is  placed  in  a  fluid  it  as- 
cends in  it,  and  that  if  it  so  ascend  it 
must  be  lighter  than  the  fluid  in  which 
it  moves.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  balloon  has  weight,  and  yet  it 
ascends  in  the  atmosphere.  The  atmos- 
phere must  then,  bulk  for  bulk,  be  hea- 
vier than  the  balloon.  Besides  this,  the 
clouds  which  we  see  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  generally  composed  of 
water,  as  is  proved  by  their  frequently 
falling  in  ram.  They  have  therefore 
weight,  but  yet  must  he  liehter  than  the 
atmosphere  in  which  Uiey  are  sus« 
pended. 

If  a  piston  move  in  a  cylinder  so  as 
lo  be  air-tight  and  be  provided  with  a 
Talve    which    opens   upwards^    upon 


pressing  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  contained  in  the  cylin- 
der will  be  forced  through  the  valve  in 
the  piston.  Let  us  then  suppose  the 
piston  in  close  contact  with  tne  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  cylinder,  all  air  having 
been  excluded:  upon  attempting  to 
draw  the  piston  up,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
very  considerable  force  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  when  sufficient  effort  has 
been  used,  and  the  piston  has  been 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  if  it 
b3  disengaged  from  the  agent  which 
drew  it  up,  it  will  descend  with  gi^at 
force  and  strike  the  bottom.  This 
effect  plainly  indicates  the  weight  of  the 
air  pressing  on  the  upper  surmce  of  the 
piston.  This  is  what  is  vulgarly  called 
suction ;  as  if  there  were  som«  force 
within  the  cylinder  which  drew  the  pis- 
ton to  the  bottom.  But  within  the  cy- 
linder is  nothing  but  empty  space,  and 
it  is  plainly  unreasonable  to  ascribe  to 
empty  space  any  mechaniccd  influence. 
;  That  it  is  the  weight  of  the  incumbent 
atmosphere  pressing  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  piston  which  forces  it  to  the 
bottom  of  me  cylinder,  is  still  further 
proved  by  the  ract,  that  if  the  upper 
surface  of  the  piston  be  increased,  the 
force  which  presses  it  down  wiU  be  also 
increased,  and  what  is  more,  will  be  in- 
creased in  precisely  the  same  proportion 
as  the  surace  of  the  piston.  In  fact, 
it  is  found  that  when  all  air  or  other 
elastic  fluid  has  been  expelled  from  be- 
neath the  piston,  there  wOl  be  a  pressure 
amounting  to  about  fifteen  pounds  on 
every  sc^uare  inch  of  the  upper  surface . 
of  the  piston ;  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  a  column  of  air,  having  a  square 
inch  for  its  base,  and  which  extends 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  tlie  top 
of  the  atmosphere,  weighs  about  fifteen 
pounds*.  The  atmospheric  engine  is  a 
machine  whose  efficacy  depends  on  the 
principle  which  we  have  been  just  ex- 
plaining. In  tliis  machine  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  is  used  as  a  first 
mover  in  pressing  a  piston  to  the  bottom 
of  a  cylindert. 

*  Its  weig:ht  rarie*  wiUiin  narrow  limits,  u  will 
appear  hereafter.  Fifteen  poonds  maj  be  considered 
an  average  in  roand  numbers. 

f  In  calculating  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  anj 
surface,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  number  of 
square  inches  in  the  surface.  As  it  often  happens 
that  the  surface  thus  to  be  measured  is  circular,  it 
may  be  usi'fnl  to  have  a  short  and  easy  rule,  by  which 
the  number  of  square  inches  in  a  circle  of  a  gireu 
diameter  mar  be  found.  The  following  rule  will  be 
found  to  serre  this  purpose:— 

J^t  half  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ejeprested  i» 
imehet  he  founds  and  iti  tquare  taken,  and  let  this 
iqwKre  be  mvttiptted  by  the  nmnber  3.U15,  and  the 
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But  there  is  a  still  more  conclusive 
ai^iment  that  it  is  the  weight  of  the 
atm<^phere  whieh  poresses  down  the  pis- 
ton If,  by  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  be  admitted  below  the 
piston,  it  will  no  longer  be  pressed 
down,  or  rather  it  wiU  be  pressed  both 
upwards  and  downwards  by  equal  forces, 
and  will  be  indifferent  as  to  its  ascent 
or  descent,  except  so  far  as  the  weight 
of  the  piston  itself  will  produce  the 
effect.  This  is  owing  to  a  property  of 
air,  by  which  it  presses  equally  in  eveiy 
direction,  which  we  shall  explain  more 
fully  hereafter.   (13.) 

The  most  direct  proof,  however,  that 
air  is  a  heavy  substance  is,  that  it  can 
be  directly  weighed. 

Let  a  phial  be  provided,  containing 
not  less  than  two  quarts,  and  having  a 
stop-cock  screwed  upon  its  neck.  By 
means  of  the  air-pump  or  exhausting 
syringe,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after, the  air  may  be  withdrawn  from  this 
vessel.  When  this  has  been  done,  and 
the  stop-cock  closed,  let  it  be  suspended 
from  one'  arm  of  a  very  accurate  ba- 
lance, and  an  exact  counterpoise  placed 
in  the  opposite  scale-pan.  The  empty 
phial  is  thus  balanced.  When  the  beam 
ceases  to  vibrate  and  becomes  steady, 
open  the  stop-cock  and  admit  the  an 
into  the  phial.  It  will  immediately  pre« 
ponderate,  and  it  will  be  found  that  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  a  weight  must 
be  x>laced  in  tlie  opposite  pan,  at  the  rate 
of  about  523  grains  for  every  cubic  foot 
of  air  contained  by  the  bottle.  Since 
there  are  1000  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of 


product  wiU  be  the  mwnber  of  ttpuure  inehee  •»  the 
circle. 

This  nile  irill  give  the  area  of  the  circle  to  within 
one  10,000th  part  of  the  muare  of  half  its  diameter. 
The  following  example  will  serve  to  show  the  appli- 
cation  of  this.  rale.  Let  the  diameter  of  the  circle  be 
34  inches.  l*he  square  of  half  this  is  ISxlSa  Ui. 
Heaoe  the  area  will  be  found  thus: 
144 
3.1415 


720 
144 
676 
144 
493 

452.37C0 


which  expresses  the  number  of  square  indhes  in  the 
circle  to  vritbm  one  hundred  and  fortj>four  10,000th 
of  an  inch. 

The  area  ma/  be  found  without  dsdmala  by  the 
following  rule:  Let  the  diameter  of  the  circle  be 
equared,  and  its  square  divided  by  14.  //  the  quote 
be  multiflied  by  W,  the  product  wilt  Be  the  area 
nearly.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  diame- 
ter is  84,  the  square  of  which  is  576 ;  this,  divided 
bjr  14,  gives  41  f,  which,  being  mttltipUed  bjr  11, 
givei  452  f . 


water,  it  follows  that,  bulk  for  bulk, 
water  is  about  840  times  the  weight  of 
air. 

(11.)  Many  effects  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  which  often  excite  our 
curiosity,  are  accounted  for  by  the  gra- 
vitation of  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
nozzle  and  the  valve-hole  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  be  stopped,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  very  considerable  force  will  be  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  boards.  This  is 
owing  to  the  air  not  being  permitted  to 
enter  at  the  usual  apertures,  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosjjhere  on  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  boards.  Shell- 
fish which  adhere  to  rocks,  snails,  and 
other  animals,  have  a  power  by  muscu- 
lar exertion  of  expelhng  the  air  from 
between  the  surfisice  of  the  rock  and  the 
surface  which  they  apply  to  it,  in  conse** 

Suence  of  which  they  are  pressed  upon 
le  rock  by  the  atmosphere  with  a  force 
of  about  fifteen  pounds  for  every  square 
inch  in  the  siur&ce  of  contact.  The 
same  cause  enables  flies  and  other  ani- 
mals to  walk  on  a  perpendicular  plane  of 
g;lass  or  on  the  lower  surfeuie  oi  an  ho- 
rizontal plane^  apparently  suspended  by 
their  feet,  and  vdth  their  bodies  down- 
wards. This  has  lately  been  proved  to 
arise  from  a  power  of  expelling  the  air 
from  between  their  feet  and  the  surface 
on  which  they  tread,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
pressure  from  the  atmosphere  propor- 
tionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  soles  of 
their  feet« 


Chapter  III. 

Of  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphera^The 
Barometer, 

(12.)  Having  in  the  last  chapter  con- 
sidered in  a  general  way  those  proper- 
ties which  elastic  fluids  have  in  common 
with  every  species  of  matter,  we  shall 
now  examine  more  particularly  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  me- 
thods of  measuring  it.  It  will  be  neces* 
sary  first,  however,  to  mention  a  qua- 
hty  of  all  fiuids,  whether  elastic  or  ine- 
lastic, to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  allude. 

(13.)  One  of  the  most  striking  proper- 
ties by  which  fluids  are  distin^ished 
from  solids,  and  that  indeed  which  has 
been  adopted  in  mechanical  science  as 
the  definition  of  a  fluid,  is  the  q^uality  by 
which  it  is  capable  of  transmitttng pree- 
9ure  equality  in  every  direction. 

To  explain  this,  let  us  suppose  a  ves- 
sel of  any  shape  completely  filled  witli  a 
fluid  and  closed  at  every  pai-t,  so  tliat 
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the  fluid  is  confined  within  it,  and  has 
no  opening  through  which  it  can  escape. 
Let  a  hole  be  cut  anywhere  in  this  ves- 
sel of  any  proposed  magnitude,  as  a 
square  inch,  and  let  the  piece  cut  out 
be  imagined  to  be  replaced  by  a  solid 
piston  fitting  the  hole,  so  that  the  fluid 
cannot  escape  between  it  and  the  sides 
of  the  hole.  We  shall  suppose  the  fluid 
inelastic.  Let  a  pressure  equal  to  one 
pound  weight  lu^e  the  piston  inwards. 
Such  is  the  peculiar  natiu*e  of  fluidity, 
that  a  pressiu*e  of  one  pound  will  be 
exerted  on  every  square  inch  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  so  that  by 
an  actual  pressure  amounting  to  one 
pound,  an  effective  pressure  of  as  many 
pounds  as  there  are  square  inches  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  will  be 
thus  produced.  This  perfect  power  of 
transmitting  p^ressure  is  the  specific 
attribute  of  fluids  whether  elastic  or  in- 
elastic, and  it  is  the  mechanical  property 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  mathemati- 
cal treatises  on  the  theory  of  fluids. 

(14.)  We  shall  now  enter  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  consideration  of  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Let  A  B  (Jig,  5.)  be  a  glass  tube  up- 


/f^.6. 


n 


5U»s  cistern  filled  to  C  D 
with  quiokkilver. 

wards  of  Uiirty-two  inches  in  length, 
open  at  one  extremity  A,  and  closed  at 
the  other,  B.    The  tube  having  been 


carefully  cleaned  on  the'  inside,  let  a 
quantity  of  mercury  (quicksilver,)  weU 
cleansed  and  purged  of  air  by  boiling, 
be  provided.  Turning  the  closed  end  B 
of  the  tube  down,  let  it  be  filled  with 
the  mercury  through  the  open  end  A. 
Let  a  small  cistern  C  D  be  also  provided, 
and  filled  with  mercury  to  the  height 
C  D.  Placing  the  finger  firmly  on  the 
end  A,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mercury 
firom  escaping  out  of  the  tube,  let  it  be 
inverted,  and  the  open  end  A  plunged 
in  the  vessel  of  mercury.  When  the 
mouth  A  of  the  tube  is  below  the  sur- 
face C  D  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  cistern, 
let  the  finger  be  removed  firom  the  aper- 
tiu-e  A,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will 
then  be  observed  to  fall  to  the  height  £, 
about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  inches  above 
the  surface  C  D,  and  there,  after  a  few 
vibrations,  it  will  rest. 

It  must  no  doubt  excite  inquiiy,  why 
the  column  F  £  of  mercury  remains 
suspended  in  the  tube,  and  why,  as 
might  natiurally  be  expected,  the  surface 
£  does  not  fall  to  the  level  D  C  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern  ?  A  little  consi- 
deration will,  however,  solve  this  diffi- 
culty. It  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
tube  being  closed  at  B,  the  space  B  £  is 
a  perfect  void,  in  which  there  is  neither 
air  nor  anv  otlier  fluid.  The  column  of 
mercury  fi  F  therefore  presses  with  no- 
thing but  its  own  weight  on  the  level 
C  F  D  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  ;  for 
in  this  pressure  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  no  part,  since  it  is  excluded 
from  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
E.  The  pressure  tlius  exerted  at  F,  by 
the  weight  of  the  column  E  F,  is,  by 
the  property  of  the  lic^uid  merciuy  de- 
scribed m  (13),  transmitted  to  the  exte- 
rior surface  C  F  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern,  and  gives  that  surface  a  tendency 
to  rise  with  an  equivalent  force.  That 
this  surfkce  would  rise  is  certain,  were 
it  not  resisted  by  a  force  accurately  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  we  have  just  men- 
tionecl.  This  force  is  the  weight  of  tlie 
atmosphere  itself  resting  on  the  surface 
C  F.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the 
atmosphere  must  necessarily  press  on 
the  surface  CF  with  a  force  exactly 
equal  to  that  with  which  the  weight  of 
the  xiolumn  of  mercury  F  E  presses  on 
tlie  level  F. 

If  we  were  to  suppose  the  base  of  the 
column  FE  to  be  equal  to  a  square  inch, 
it  would  therefore  follow  that  the  at- 
mosphere presses  on  every  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cis- 
tern CD,  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
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weight  of  ft  column  of  mercury,  whose 
base  18  a  aquare  inch  and  whose  height 
laFE. 

It  might  appear,  that  in  this  experi- 
ment ttie  weight  of  the  column  of  mer- 
euiy  F  £  suspended  in  the  tuhe  must  be 
•Qual  to  the  total pre»9ur$  on  the  surface 
ox  the  meroury  in  the  dstem,  and  that, 
^erefore,  (supposing,  as  before,  the  base 
of  the  column  m  the  tube  to  be  equal  to 
a  square  inch,)  this  pressure  being  dis* 
tributed  over  as  many  square  inches  as 
are  in  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern,  the  proportion  of  pressure  bv 
which  the  ascent  of  each  square  inch 
must  be  resisted,  is  as  many  times  l69$ 
than  the  weight  of  the  column  F  £,  as 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  dstem 
is  fretUer  than  the  base  of  the  column, 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  it  if 
the  peculiarity  of  fluids,  not  merely  to 
transmit  pressure  ei^ually  in  every  direc« 
tion,  but  to  transmit  whatever  pressure 
is  exerted  on  any  one  part  of  its  sur&ce, 
tmdiminished,  to  every  part  equal  in 
magnitude  with  the  first. 

(15.)  If  a  scale  be  adapted  to  the  tube 
A  B,  in  the  apparatus  which  we  have 

Just  described,  suited  to  indicate  the 
leight  of  the  column  of  mercurv  FS« 
it  will  become  a  barcmetef*,  which  is  an 
instrument  constructed  to  determine 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometric  tube  will  be  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  bore  of  the  tube. 
Thus  it  is  the  height  of  the  column,  and 
not  its  absolute  weight,  which  measures  . 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
That  it  is  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 

eiere  which,  pressinjif  on  the  surface  of 
e  mercury  in  the  cistern,  sustains  the 
column  of  mercury  in  tlie  tube,  will  be 
made  manifest  by  breakinj^  the  upper 
end  B  of  the  tube,  and  admitting  the  air 
to  press  on  the  mercury  E.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  will  fikll  to  the  level  F  of  the  mer- 
ciffv  in  the  cistern. 

There  is  another  very  satisfkctory 
poof  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
IS  the  cause  which  sustains  the  mercury 
in  the  tube.  If  a  tube  of  more  than 
thirty-ibur  feet  long  be  immersed  in  a 
cistern  of  water,  and  the  air  be  with- 
drawn firom  it,  by  means  which  shall  be 
hereafter  explained,  the  water  will  rise 
according  as  the  air  is  expelled ;  but  the 
ascent  of  the  water  will  be  limited  to 

•  From  two  Ora«k  wordi,  fimf$$  (barot),  weight. 


about  thirfy-two  perpendicular  ftet :  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  found  that  the 
column  of  mercury  suspended  in  Uie 
barometric  tube  will  be  about  twenty- 
eight  perpendicular  inches.  If,  then, 
the  weient  of  the  atmosphere  be  the 
cause  which  sustains  both  the  water  and 
the  mercury,  we  may  expect  to  find  that 
a  column  of  water  tnirty-two  feet  high, 
and  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-eight 
inches  high,  ought  to  have  the  same 
weight  when  they  have  the  same  base. 
To  determine  whether  this  be  the  case, 
let  equal  measures  of  mercury  and  wa- 
ter be  accurately  weighed,  and  it  will  be 
fbund  that  the  mercury  is  about  thirteen 
and  a  half  times  heavier  than  the  water. 
Hence  we  perceive,  that  a  column  of 
water,  whose  base  is  a  square  inch  and 
whose  height  is  thirteen  inches  and  a 
half,  will  nave  the  same  weight  as  a 
oolumn  of  mercury  whose  base  is  a 
square  inch  and  whose  height  is  one 
inch.  Hence  it  appears  that  columns  of 
water  and  mercury,  with  equal  bases, 
will  have  equal  weights,  if  uie  column 
of  water  be  thirteen  and  a  half  times 
the  hdght  of  the  mercury.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  height  of  the  water  is 
32  feet,  or  384  inches ;  and  that  of  the 
mercury  is  28  inches.  If  384  be  divided 
by  13},  the  quotient  will  be  nearly  28 
inches. 

If  similar  experiments  be  tried  upon 
other  fluids  of  different  specific  ^vi- 
ties,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  be 
sustained  at  different  altitudes  in  their 
respective  tubes ;  but  that  if  the  weights 
of  the  several  columns  be  determine  as 
above,  they  will  be  found  to  be  equal. 

When  the  barometric  column  is  thirty 
inches,  the  atmosphere  presses  with 
about  15 lbs.  av.  on  the  square  inch; 
and,  therefore,  in  general,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  pressure  nearly  by  allowing 
1  lb.  for  every  two  inches  m  tne  column. 

(16.)  In  the  construction  of  a  baro- 
meter which  win  ^ve  an  exact  measure 
of  the  atmosphenc  pressure,  there  are 
many  circumslAnces  to  be  attended  to, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  unsuitable 
to  the  present  treatise.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  uninteresting,  and  certunly 
not  uninstructite,  in  a  general  way,  to 
state  some  of  the  most  important  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  in  the  construction 
of  this  instrument. 

In  order  that  the  weight  of  the  column 
suspended  in  the  tube  should  be  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  of  an  equal  base,  it  is  evidently 
necessary  Uiat  tlie  space  in  the  tttb# 
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Ar>ove  the  mercury  should  be  a  perfect 
vacuum ;  for  if  it  be  occupied  by  any 
fluid,  this  will  press  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  and  the  real  weight 
Bf  the  atmosphere  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  merciuy  suspended  in  the  tube, 
%x)gether  with  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
above  it 

To  prevent  the  existence  of  any  air 
<)r  other  fluid  in  this  space,  two  precau- 
tions are  necessaij :  first,  the  mercury 
must  be  weD  purified  before  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  tube  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
interior  of  the  tube  itself  must  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  clean. 

Merciuy,  in  its  ordinary  state,  gene- 
rally contains  a  quantity  of  air  incorpo* 
rated  with  it,  or  fixed  m  it :  by  boihng 
t,  this  air  is  rendered  highly  elastic,  and 
it  accordingly  disengages  itself,  and 
escapes  at  the  siu-fece.  If  this  air  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  mercury 
when  introduced  into  the  tube,  it  would 
escape  from  it  when  the  merdfciiy  would 
be  relieved  fi-om  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure by  inverting  the  tube  in  the  cistern, 
and  would  rise  in  bubbles  at  the  top,  and 
thus  would  occupy  the  part  of  the  tube 
above  the  mercury,  and  exert  a  pressure 
on  its  surface —an  effect  which  is  parti- 
cularly to  be  avoided. 

Particles  of  moisture  and  air  are  apt 
to  adhere  to  the  interior  surface  of  the 
tube :  these  are  also  removed  by  heat. 
On  introducing  the  cleansed  mercuiy 
into  the  tube,  it  will  even  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  the  instrument  to  boil 
it  in  the  tube :  this,  which  can  be  done 
without  much  difficulty,  will  at  once  dis- 
engage from  it  the  particles  of  air  and 
moisture  which  may  remain  either  in 
the  mercury  itself  or  on  the  tube. 

(17.)  In  estimating  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  baro- 
metric tube  thus  prepared,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  measure  the  height  E  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  above  tlie  sur£ja,ce 
F  of  tlie  mercury  in  the  cistern.  There- 
fore, the  graduation  of  the  scale  by  which 
this  height  is  measured,  should  be  taken 
from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern.  It  is  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  is  subject  to  very  irre- 
gular changes,  being  at  one  time  capable 
of  sustaining  a  greater  column  of  mer- 
cury than  at  another ;  and  one  of  the 
most  common  and  interesting  uses  of 
the  barometer  is  to  mark  these  changes. 
The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  never 
less  than  what  sustains  a  column  of 
mercury  of  twenty-eight  inches,  nor 
greater  than  what  supports  one  of  thirty- 


one  inches.  Thus,  smpposing  the  bttO« 
metric  tube  to  be  perpendicular,  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  m  it  has  a  range  of 
three  inches. 

This  variation  of  the  heieht  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  united  with  the 
necessity  of  measuring  the  column  from, 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
suggests  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of  a 
barometer. 

As  the  surface  E  of  the  mercury /a//lr 
in  the  tube,  the  surface  C  F  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  cistern  must  necessarily  rise  ; 
since  the  mercury,  which  is  discharged 
from  the  tube,  is  thrown  into  the  cistern : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  surface 
E  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  rises,  that 
C  F  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  must 
faU.  Thus  the  two  surfaces  move  always 
together,  and  in  opposite  directions. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  if 
the  scale,  by  which  the  distance  between 
these  surfaces  is  measured,  be  fixed, 
two  observations  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  height  of  the  column.  To 
avoid  this,  the  cistern  is  usually  con- 
structed of  very  considerable  dimensions 
in  comparison  vnth  those  of  the  tube ; 
•o  that  the  cubic  quantity  of  mercury 
contained  in  three  inches  of  the  tube, 
can  produce  a  very  inconsiderable 
chan^  in  the  level  of  the  mercuiy  in 
the  cistern. 

(1 8.)  Such  a  barometer,  although  suf- 
ficient for  the  more  popular  purposes, 
does  not  give  all  the  accuracy  requisite 
for  some  more  scientific  investigations. 
Accordingly,  contrivances  have  been 
adopted  for  regulating  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern,  among  which  the 
foUowinc;  is  worthjy  of  notice : 

The  glass  tube  is  enclosed  in  another 
of  brass,  in  which,  however,  a  longitu- 
dinal aperture  D£  (Jig.  6.)  is  cut,  ex* 
tending  fi^m  the  lowest  to  beyond  the 
highest  altitude  of  the  mercury ;  so  that 
the  whole  play  of  the  barometer  is  in- 
cluded between  D  and  E.  The  cylindri- 
cal cistern  AB,  in  which  the  tube  is 
plunged,  has  a  bottom  B  moveable  by 
a  screw  V :  so  that  it  may  be  raised 
and  lowerea  at  pleasure,  and  a  corre- 
sponding motion  given  to  the  level  of  the 
mercuiy  in  the  cistern.  An  ivory  index 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  cistern, 
with  a  fine  point  P,  which  marks  the 
level  from  which  the  divisions  of  the 
scale  CF  are  measured.  When  the  height 
of  the  barometric  column  is  to  be  ob- 
served, the  screw  V  is  to  be  turned,  un- 
til the  point  P  meets  the  9urface  pf  the 
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mercury,  the  tube  being 
placed  in  a  truly  vertical 
position,  the  altitude  then 
Denoted  by  the  scale  C  F 
will  be  the  height  of  the 
barometer. 

To  the  scale  C  F  a  ver- 
nier or  noniiM  may  be  at« 
tached,  to  give  greater  ac- 
curacy to  tne  observation, 
.by  which  the  divisions  can 
be  read  to  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch. 

(19.)  In  order  to  com- 
pare barometric  observa- 
tions made  at  different 
times  or  places,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  tem- 
pei-ature  of  the  mercury 
which  composes  the  baro- 
metric column.  For  mer- 
cuiy,  like  all  other  bodies, 
is  dilated  by  heat;  so  that 
at  different  temperatures 
the  same  weight  of  mer- 
cury stands  at  different 
heights  in  tlie  tube.  Tables  are  accord- 
ingly constructed,  and  rules  given,  by 
which  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  may  be  reduced  to  what  they 
would  be,  if  the  temperatiu'e  of  the 
mercury  had  been  fixed,  and  the  same 
as  that  of  melting  ice. 

(20.)  The  entare  play  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  not  exceeding  three 
inches,  minute  variations  in  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  will  produce  so  small 
a  change  in  the  altitude  of  the  column, 
that  the  observation  of  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Various 
contrivances  have  been  suggested  to  in* 
crease  the  range  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube,  and  render  small  changes  percep- 
tible :  one  of  the  most  obvious  would  oe 
to  use  a  lighter  fluid,  instead  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  to  this  there  are  various  prac- 
tical objections.  The  following  con- 
trivances for  enlarging  the  scale  may  be 
mentioned  :— 

(21.)  The  diagonal  barometer  is  one 
in  which  the  tube  AB  {Jig,  7.)  is  bent 
from  the  vertical  position,  at  a  point  C 
MBS  than  twenty-eight  inches  from  the 
level  A  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern ; 
and  the  inflected  part  of  such  a  length, 
that  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  its 
extremity  B  above  A,  shall  exceed  31 
inches.  To  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween the  scale  of  such  a  barometer  and 
the  common  vertical  one,  let  the  line  A 
C  be  continued  upwards  from  C,  until 
it  meet  the  honzontal  line  B  D   drawn 


/i^.7. 


through  B.  I^t  the 
scale  C  D  be  then 
made  as  for  the 
vertical  barometer, 
and  parallels  to 
BD,  from  its  points 
of  division,  will  give 
the  scale  for  0  B. 
It  is  evident  that 
the  divisions  will 
thus  be  enlarged, 
in  proportion  as  the 
tube  (J  B  is  deflect- 
ed from  the  vertical 
position  C  D. 

(22.)  Another 
contrivance  for  in- 
creasing the  scale, 
is  the  wheeUbarO' 
meter.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  a 
bent  tube  ABC 
(/<§••  8.)  closed  at  A,  and  so  that 
the  distance  C  A  shall  not  be  less  than 
about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  inches : 
the  end  C  being  open,  the  tube  is  filled 
with  mercury.  The  mercury  will  sub- 
side in  the  leg  AB  until  the  difference 
of  the  levels  E  F  will  be 
equal  to  the  height  of  a 
column  of  quicksilver 
which  balances  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere, 
and  every  change  in  the 
level  of£  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  equal  change, 
but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, in  the  surface  F;  so 
that  the  change  in  the 
height  of  the  barometric 
column,  is  double  the 
change  of  the  level  F.  On 
the  level  F  there  floats  a 
small  iron  ball,  to  which 
a  string  is  attached, 
which  is  passed  over  a 
pullev  P,  and  to  which  a 
weight  W  less  than  that 
of  the  ball  P  is  suspended. 
The  axis  of  the  pulley  P 
passes  through  the  centre 
of  a  large  graduated  cir- 
cular plate  G,  and  cames  m  hand  or 
index  H,  which  revolves  when  the  pulley 
is  turned. 

In  this  apparatus,  when  the  mercury  E 
rises,  and  F  falls,  the  floating  ball,  not 
being  completely  balanced  by  W,  falls 
with  it.  llie  string  being  pressed  by 
the  weights  on  the  wheel  P,  turns  it, 
and  wim  it  the  index  which  plays  on  the 
graduated  circular  plate.    The  contrary 
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efiTect  takes  place  when  £  falls  and  F 
rises.  It  is  evident  that  the  scale  on 
which  the  index  plays  may,  in  this  case, 
be  enlarged  at  pleasure. 

There  are  various  other  contrivances 
for  enlarging  the  scale  of  the  barometer, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
its  construction,  which  we  feel  ourselves 
precluded  from  entering  on,  by  our  ne- 
cessary limits ;  but  the  stiident  who  is 
desirous  of  further  information  on  the 
subject,  wiU  find  them  treated  of  at  large 
in  most  works  on  mechanical  science. 
See  Gregory's  Mee/uxnics,  voL  ii.  119 ; 
Biot,  Physique,  torn.  i.  p.  69. 

(23.)  As  we  ascend  to  greater  heights 
it  is  natural  to  eiroect  that  the  atmos- 

Eheric  pressure  will  be  diminished,  there 
eing  a  much  less  portion  of  atmosphere 
above  us  ;  and  therefore  the  altitwie  of 
the  barometric  column  should  be  pro- 
portionably  lessened.    And  this  we  find 
in  fact  to  be  the  case.    If  a  barometer 
be  carried  to  the  top  of  high  mountains, 
or  taken  up  in  a  oailoon,  the  level  of 
the  mercuiy  in  the  tube  will  be  observed 
to  fall  as  the  elevation  of  the  instrument 
increases.    At  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
medium  height  of  the  barometric  co. 
lumn  is  twenty-'Cigbt  inches,  and  at  the 
top  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  it  is  only 
fourteen  inches.    If  the  atmosphere  re^ 
mained  always  in  the  same  state,  and, 
like  water,  had  at  all  heights  the  same 
density,  the  barometer  would,  by  the 
property  we  have  just  mentioned,  serve 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  the  difference 
of  levels  of  two  stations,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  their  perpendicular  heights  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    For  since  the  co- 
lumn of  mereuiy  suspended  in  the  tube 
at  each  place  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  atmosphere  of  the  same 
base,  extending  from  that  place  to  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  follow 
that  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the 
columns  (reduced  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture f  27.) )  would  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  atmosphere,  whose  height 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  levels  of 
the  two  places.    If  then  the  height  of 
a  column  of  air,  conresponding  to  that 
of  a  column  of  one  inch  of  mercuiy,  be 
^own,  it  would  onlv  be  necessaiy  to 
multiplv  this  height  oy  the  numb^  of 
inches  by  which  &e  barometric  altitudes 
at  the.  two  places  differ,  to  obtain  the 
difference  of^levels. 

But  the  density  of  the  air  is  not  the 
same  at  different  heights.  Air  being 
clastic,  each  inferior  stratum  suffers 
compression  from  the  incumbent  weight 


of  aH  the  superior  strata,  and  by  this 
compression  its  density  is  increased.  As 
we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere  the  quan- 
tity of  superior  strata  is  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  the  compressing  force  and 
density  proportionately  diminished.  This 
change  of  density  from  level  to  level 
renders  the  computation  of  heights  by 
the  barometer  somewhat  more  complex ; 
but  this  would  throw  but  little  dimculhr 
in  the  way,  if  the  density  varied  accord^ 
ing  to  some  fixed  and  known  law,  and 
which  would  probabljr  be  the  case  if  the 
temperature  of  the  an:  at  all  elevations 
were  the  same.    This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.    The  temperature  decreases  as 
the  height  of  the  station  increases ;  but 
not  regularly,  nor  according  to  any  fixed 
rule.  The  irregular  variation  in  tem- 
perature produces  an  irregular  variation 
m  density,  and  therefore  produces  an 
irregular  variation  in  the  change  of  the 
barometric  column.     Notwithstimding 
these  irregularities,   rules  have   been 
determined,  founded  mainly  on  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  we  have  alluded,  by  which 
the  difference  of  levels  of  two  places 
may  be  computed,  when  the  heights  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the 
two  places  are  known. 

(24.)  The  changes  in  the  altitude  of 
the  mercunr  in  the  barometer  which  we 
have  just  been  considering,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  change  in  the  altitude 
of  the  barometer  itself,  with  respect  to 
the  earth's  surfiace.  But,  besides  this, 
even  when  the  place  of  the  instrument 
is  not  changed,  when  it  remains  sus- 
pended in  the  same  chamber,  the  surface 
of  the  mercuiy,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
subject  to  rise  and  fall.  This  effect  pro- 
ceeds from  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
atmofiphere,  and  being  continually  ob- 
served in  connexion  with  the  state  of  the 
weather,  it  has  been  attempted  to  esta- 
blish  ndes,  by  which  changes  of  the 
weather  mav  be  predicted  from  the  va- 
riations in  the  altitude  of  the  barometric 
column.  Hence  the  barometer  is  also 
called  a  tpeaiher-^glass.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  observe,  that  even  tne  best 
established  rules  for  determining  dianges 
of  the  weather  by  the  barometer,  are 
very  far  from  being  either  general  or 
certain.  The  rule  which  seems  most 
^nerally  to  obtain  is,  that  the  mercury 
IS  low  in  high  winds ;  but  even  this  fre- 
quently fails.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  words  radn,  fair, 
changeable,  &c.  engraved  on  the  plates 
of  common  barometers,  are  entitled  to 
no  attention.    The  dianges  of  weather 
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are  not  so  much  indicated  by  the  actual 
height  of  the  mercuiy  aa  by  its  varia- 
tions in  height  The  following  rules 
may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  relied  on,  as 
corresponding  generally  to  the  concomi-* 
tant  changes  in  the  barometer  and  the 
.  weather : — 

1 .  Generally,  the  rising  of  the  mer- 
cury indicates  the  approach  of  fieur  wea* 
ther ;  the  falling  of  it  that  of  foul  wea- 
ther. 

2.  In  hot  weather  the  fall  indicates 
thunder. 

3.  In  winter  the  rise  indicates  frost, 
and  in  frost  the  fieOl  indicates  thaw,  and 
tlie  rise  snow. 

4.  If  fair  or  foul  weather  immediaiely 
follows  the  rise  or  fall,  little  of  it  is  to 
be  expected. 

5.  if  fair  or  foul  weather  continue  for 
some  days,  while  the  mercuiy  is  Mling 
or  rising,  a  continuance  of  the  contrary 
weather  will  probably  ensue. 

6.  An  unsettled  state  of  the  mercuiy 
indicates  changeable  weather. 

By  these  rules  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
words  engraved  on  the  plate  are  fre- 
quently calculated  to  mislead  the  ob- 
server. Thus,  if  the  mercuiy  be  atmucA 
rotn,  and  rise  to  changeable,  fair  wea- 
ther is  to  be  looked  for.  Again,  if  it  be 
at  set  fair,  and  fall  to  changeable,  foul 
weather  may  be  expected. 

Obaptbr  IV* 
Of  t/ie  Eiasticity  of  Atr. 

(25.)  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
property  which  fluids  in  general  possess 
of  transmitting  pressure  (1 3.)  Air  and 
other  elastic  nuids  possess  this  quality 
as  perfectly  as  liquids,  but  there  are 
some  circumstances  attending  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  exert  it  which  must 
be  attended  to.  If  we  suppose  the  closed 
vessel  ABCDEPGH  ifl^.  9.)  de- 
scribed  in  (13,)  to  be  filled  with  air  in- 
stead of  water,  while  the  air  is  of  the 
same  density  as  the  free  external  air, 
let  the  piston  P  be  laid  upon  the  aper- 
ture a  6  so  as  to  confine  the  air,  but  not 
compress  it  or  reduce  its  bulk. 

From  the  aperture  ab  let  a  cylinder, 
open  at  both  ends,  enter  the  vessel  to 
any  distance  cd.  Upon  urging  the  pis- 
ton with  any  pressure,  as  one  pound,  it 
will  enter  the  cylinder  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance a!  b'  {fts.  1 0.)  at  which  its  further 
progress  will  be  arrested  by  the  increas- 
ed resistance  of  the  confined  air  becom- 
ing equal  to  the  urging  pressure.  In 
this  state  of  the  apparatus,  every  part  of 


the  inner  surfkee  of  the  vessel  win  sas« 
tain  a  bursting  pressure  amounting  to 
one  pound  on  eveiy  square  inch,  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  magnitude  of  the 
aperture  ab.  Thus  the  air  or  other 
elastic  fluid  has  the  same  extraordinary 
facility  in  transmitting  pressure  as  we 
already  ascribed  to  liqmds  or  inelastic 
fluids.  The  only  difference  between  the 
cases  is,  that  the  elastic  fluid  yields  to 
the  incumbent  pressure,  and  suffers 
itself  to  be  driven  into  a  diminished 
space,  while  it  transmits  the  incumbent 
pressure  to  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  it  b  confined. 

(26.)  The  next  property  of  air  which 
calls  our  attention  is  its  ekuHcity,  a 
property  intimately  connected  with  the 
last-mentioned,  though  not  dependent 


on  it.  This,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
is  the  line  of  distinction  between  gase- 
ous fluids  and  liquids. 

In  the  apparatus  which  has  been  just 
described,  the  air  confined  in  the  vessel 
yielded  to  the  pressure  which  urged  the 
piston  P,  so  as  to  allow  the  piston  to 
enter  the  cylinder ;  but  the  pressure  on 
tlic  piston  continuing  the  same,  the  pro  • 
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gress  is  stopped  at  a  certain  point  a'b*. 
The  resistance  which  thus  arrests  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  is  the  increased 
elastic  force  of  the  air,  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing been  driven  bv  the  piston  into  a 
diminished  space.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  an  uniform  law  governs  this  increase 
of  elastic  force,  arising  from  the  dimi- 
nished bulk  of  the  air,  which  is,  that  t?te 
elastic  force,  or  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  air  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  it,  is  increased  in  pre» 
cisely  the  same  proportion  as  the  space 
which  it  occupies  ts  diminished.  To 
establish  this  remarkable  law  some  fur- 
ther explanation  will  be  necessary. 

Let  a  syphon  tube  ABC  (fig,  11.). 
open  at  both  ends,  be  filled  to  the 
level  xy  with  mercmy.  The  air  which 
fills  the  tube  will  then  have  the  same 
density,  and  be  in  all  other  respects 


similar  to  the  external  atmosphere.  Let 
the  end  C  be  now  closed,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  air,  and  let  the  level 
y  of  the  mercury  in  the  closed  leg  be 
marked  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
tube.  Let  mercury  be  then  poiu-ed  in 
at  the  open  end  A ;  as  this  fills  the  Teg 
A  B,  it  will  press  with  its  entire  weight 
upon  the  merciuy  xBy,  and  force  it  up 
in  the  tube  B  C.  The  air  in  this  tube 
will  then  be  reduced  in  bulk,  or  con- 
densed. Let  the  mercury  be  poured  in 
at  A,  until  the  mercury  m  B  C  rises  to 
half  the  height  |^  C,  so  that  its  surface 
being  B.tz,Gz  will  be  half  of  C  y.  The 
air  which  originally  filled  the  space  C  y 
is  now  confined  to  half  that  space  C  z. 
It  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  surface  z, 
which  supports  a  column  of  mercury. 


whose  height  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  levels  e  and  z,  together 
with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
pressing  on  the  surface  e.  Now,  m  its 
original  state,  before  any  mercury  had 
been  poured  in  at  A,  it  suppoi-ted  only 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  x.  If 
the  difference  of  the  levels  z  and  e  be 
now  measured,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter, thereby  indicating  that  the  force 
which  presses  on  the  surface  z,  is  equal 
to  twice  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  when  air  is  con- 
densed into  half  the  bulk  which  it  occu- 
pies when  free,  it  exerts  double  the 
Pressure.  In  like  manner,  if  mercmy 
e  poured  in  at  A,  until  the  air  in  Cy 
is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  bulk,  it 
will  be  found  to  exert  three  times  its 
original  pressure;  and  so  on.  Hence 
we  may  in  general  infer,  that  the  elastic 
force  with  which  confined  air  presses 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which 
encloses  it,  is  equal  to  the  force  which 
was  necessary  to  condense  it ;  and  that 
both  of  these  increase  in  precisely  the 
same  ratio  as  the  space  occupied  by  the 
air  is  diminished.  Since  the  density  of 
any  fluid  increases  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  space  it  occupies  is  dimi- 
nished, it  follows  also  that  t?te  elastic 
force  of  air  or  other  fluid  is  proportional 
to  its  density. 

This  law,  though  ^nerally  true,  is 
not  found  to  be  exact  m  extreme  cases, 
both  of  condensation  and  rarefaction. 
When  a  high  degree  of  condensation 
is  required,  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
pressing force  is  found  to  be  necessary 
than  that  which  would  result  from  the 
above  law.  If  an  external  pressure  of 
15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  be  sufficient 
to  confine  atmospheric  air  in  its  ordi- 
nary state,  it  would  only  require  a  pres- 
sure of  150  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  to 
confine  it  when  reduced  to  one-tenth  of 
its  bulk  by  compression,  but  it  is  found 
to  require  a  somewhat  greater  force.  In 
other  words,  when  a  great  degree  of 
condensation  is  effected,  the  elasticity 
of  air  increases  in  a  somewhat  higher 
ratio  than  the  density. 

In  like  manner  we  find,  that  in  high 
degrees  of  rarefaction  the  law  is  also 
not  precise,  highly  rarefied  air  having 
a  less  degree  of  elasticity  than  that 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  law. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  former,  or  rather  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  another  way  of  expressing  the 
same  fact 
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(21)  Throughout  all  this  process, 
however,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  remains  the  same. 
For  if  the  temperature  be  elevated,  an 
increase  of  elasticity  will  ensue,  without 
any  chaise  in  the  density ;  nay,  even 
with  a  dmiinution  of  the  densily.  For 
if  a  flaccid  bladder  be  secured  at  the 
mouth  so  as  to  stop  the  transmission  of 
air,  and  be  then  heated,  the  air  within  it 
will  expand  by  its  increased  elastic 
force,  and  at  length  the  bladder  will  be 
perfectly  Med,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
burst.  In  this  instance,  the  increased 
space  occupied  by  the  air  in  the  bladder, 
proves  that  its  density  is  diminished ; 
notwithstanding  which,  its  elastic  force 
is  increased. 

(28.)  Liquids  transmit  pressure  only 
when  some  mechanical  force  produces 
a  corresponding  pressure  on  some  part 
of  their  surface.  Elastic  fluids,  how« 
ever,  exert  a  pressure  quite  indepen- 
dently of  this.  To  explain  this  more 
fully,  let  A  B  {fig.  12.)  be  an  horizontal 
tube,  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  closed  at 
both  ends.  If  we  set  aside  the  tendency 
of  the  fluid  to  &11  out  at  the  ends  by  its 
weight,  the  ends  sustain  no  pressure 
from  it.    If  any  prcMure  be  exerted  at 


one  end  A  by  a  piston,  the  other  end  B 
will  sustain  an  equal  pressive ;  but  upon 
removing  the  pressure  at  A,  the  ouier 
end  B  wul  be  inmiediately  relieved  from 
it.  Now,  if^  instead  of  a  liquid,  we 
suppose  the  tube  fllled  with  air,  the  case 
will  be  quite  otherwise;  for  each  end 
will  then  sustain  a  pressure  outwards^ 
by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and 
which  will  be  equal  exactly  to  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  if  the  air  in  the  tube 
have  the  same  density  and  temperature 
as  the  external  air.  That  there  u  this 
outward  pressure  must  be  evident,  when 
we  consider,  that  if  there  were  not,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  force 
the  ends  AB  imoaaras,  with  a  force 
ec[ual  to  its  weight.  We  can,  however, 
give  more  direct  proofs  of  this  pressure 
of  air  ^against  the  inner  surface  of  any 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  show 
the  means  whereby  the  amount  of  this 
pressure  may  be  ascertained. 

(29.)  Let  a  flaccid  bladder,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  air,  be  placed  under 
an  mverted  glass  receiver,  and  let  the 
air  be  withdrawn  from  the  receiver  by 


means  of  the  ur-pump.  As  the  air  is 
gradually  withdrawn,  the  bladder  will 
apparently  become  inflated,  and  will  at 
length  assiune  the  same  appearance  as 
if  a  quantity  of  air  had  been  forced  into 
it.  But  no  air  has  been  introduced  into 
it,  nor  does  it,  when  thus  apparently  in- 
flated, contain  more  air  than  it  did  when 
in  its  flaccid  state.  What  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  produces  the  apparent  inflation  ? 
On  the  removal  of  the  air  from  the 
receiver  by  means  of  the  pump,  its 
pressure  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
bladder  is  removed ;  the  elastic  force  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  flaccid  bladder 
b  then  no  longer  opposed  by  the  resist- 
ing pressure  of  the  extemsi  air,  and  it 
accordingly  takes  effect ;  and  its  pres- 
sure on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  bladder 
swells  it  in  the  same  manner  as  if, 
while  the  pressure  of  the  external  air 
remained,  the  pressure  of  the  confined 
air  had  been  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  additional  quantity.  In  this 
case,  the  inflation  or  swellmg  of  the 
bladder  is  produced  by  a  very  different 
cause  from  that  which  produced  it  when 
heated.  (27.)  In  that  case,  white  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  ex- 
ternal surfiice  remained  the  same,  the 
elastic  force  pressing  on  the  interior  sur- 
face was  increased  by  heat.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
bladder  is  Use  after  it  has  swelled,  and 
apparently  fllled,  than  it  was  when 
flaccid.  For  the  air  it  contains  conti- 
nues of  the  same  temperature,  while  the 
space  it  occupies  is  increased.  Its 
oensily,  and  therefore  its  elastic  force 
(26.),  are  thus  diminished.  The  cause 
of  apparent  inflation  is  the  diminution 
of  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  pump ;  so  that  although 
the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  blad- 
der be  diminished,  yet  it  is  not  so  mudi 
diminished  as  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  so  predominates  and  swells 
the  bladder. 

(30.)  This  experiment  merely  esta- 
blishes the  fiict,  that  air  without  con- 
densation does  press  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vessel  which  encloses  it.  We 
shall  now,  however,  describe  a  methotf 
of  measuring  this  pressure : 

Let  AB  (/Ig.  13.)  be  a  cylindrical 
glass  bottle,  containing  a  quantity  of 
mercury  to  the  level  F.  Let  a  glass 
tube  C  D,  open  at  both  ends,  and  \ra* 
wards  of  thirty-two  inches  in  length,  oe 
introduced  at  the  neck  E  of  the  bottle, 
so  that  the  lower  end  D  shall  be  nearly 
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in  contact  Vith  the  bottom;  ^  ,- 
and  thus  placed,  let  it  be  se-  ^'^^ 
cured  at  E,  so  as  not  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  air  which 
fills  the  part  of  the  botUe 
above  the  surface  of  the  mer« 
oury,  and  which  is  thus  of  the 
same  density  and  temperature 
as  the  atmosphere.  Let  the 
whole  apparatus  thus  arranged 
be  introauced  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  and  let 
the  air  be  graduallvwithdrawn. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  C  D  beinff  gradually  di- 
minished, tiie  elasticity  of  the 
air  in  AE,  pressing  on  the 
surface  F,  will  force  the  mer- 
cuiy  to  ascend  in  the  tube ;  and 
the  height  of  the  mercury  thus 
pressed  into  the  tube,  will  in- 
crease as  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver  is  diminished 
by  rarefaction.  The  column 
of  mercury  suspended  in  the  tube,  at 
any  penoa  of  the  process,  will  evidently 
indicate  the  excess  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  au-  in  EF,  or  of  the  external  air 
above  the  elasticity  of  the  rarefied  air  in 
the  receiver. 

Now  suppose  another  tube  O  H  (/fg^ 
14.)»  open  at  both  ends, 
and  exactly  similar  to  the 
former,  be  made  to  com- 
municate at  one  end  G 
with  the  receiver  Rj  and 
let  the  other  end  H  be 
plunged  in  a  cistern  of 
mercmy,  open  at  the  top» 
and  exposed  to  the  atmo8« 
pheric  pressure.  As  the 
rarefaction  proceeds,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
tube  G  H  being  gradually 
diminished,  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  ]iressing 
on  the  sur&ce  I,  will  force 
the  mercury  up  in  the 
tube  GH:  and  the  alti- 
tude of  tne  column,  at 
any  stage  of  the  process, 
will  indicate  the  excess 
of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere above  the  elas- 
tic force  of  the  rarefied 
air  in  the  receiver. 

Now,  upon  comparing 
the  altitudes  of  the  co- 
lumns in  the  two  tubes 
GH  and  CD,  in  evenr 
•tage  of  the  process  it  wiu  be  found  that 
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the  columns  of  mercury  suspended  in 
them,  above  the  levels  of  the  mercury 
in  their  respective  cisterns,  are  accu- 
rately equal.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  press- 
ing on  the  surface  L,  and  its  elastic  force 
pressing  on  the  surface  F,  exceed  the 
elastic  force  of  the  rarefied  air  in  the 
receiver  by  the  same  quantity ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  exactly  equal  to  its 
elasticity. 

(31.)  There  are  many  familiar  ef- 
fects, which  are  only  consequences  of 
the  elasticity  of  air.  Beer  or  ale,  bottied, 
contains  in  it  a  quantity  of  air,  the  elas- 
tic force  of  which  is  resisted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  condensed  air  between 
the  cork  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  botUe.  On  removing  the  cork  the 
liquid,  and  tiie  air  which  it  contains, 
are  relieved  from  this  intense  pressure. 
The  liquid  itself  not  being  elastic,  is  not 
affected  by  thw ;  but  the  elastic  force  of 
the  condensed  air  which  has  been  fixed 
in  it,  having  no  adequate  resistance,  it 
immediately  escapes,  and  rises  in  bubbles 
to  tiie  surface,  and  produces  the  frothy 
appearance  consequent  upon  opening 
the  bottie. 

If  a  shrivelled  apple  be  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  au'-pump,  and  the  air 
be  withdrawn,  it  will  have  its  coat  dis- 
tended by  the  internal  air,  so  as  to  pre* 
sent  a  perfecUy  smooth  appearance. 
Also,  if  a  thin  glass  bottie,  with  atmos  • 
pheric  air  confined  in  it,  be  placed  undei 
a  receiver,  it  will  burst  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  enclosed  air  when  a  sufficient  ex- 
haustion has  been  produced. 

Craptbr  V. 

Of  I  the  Air^Pump^-^Condmser. 

I.  TheAir-Pump. 
(32.)  In  philosophical  investiffationa 
it  firequentiy  becomes  necessary  that  the 
substances  which  are  the  subjects  of 
experiment  should  be  removed  from  the 
innuence,  whether  mechanical  or  che- 
mical, of  the  atmosphere.  For  tiiis 
purpose  it  is  desirable,  that  we  should 
possess  the  means  of  withdrawing  the 
air  from  a  glass  vessel  called  a  receiver^ 
in  which  the  substance  is  placed,  and 
through  which  the  changes  which  it 
suffers  may  be  observed.  The  space 
under  the  glass  vessel  after  the  air  has 
been  with(£rawn  from  it  is  called  a  vo- 
ctium,  and  the  machine  by  which  tha 
air  is  withdrawn  is  called  an  air-pump. 
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We  shall  devote  the  present  chapter  to 
explain  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment, and  the  piinciples  which  govern 
its  action. 

(33.)  The  air-pump  is  exhibited  under 
Tarious  forms,  each  of  which  is  attended 
with  particular  advantages  and  disad« 
vantages,  accordihg  to  me  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  There  are,  however, 
some  general  jprinciples  in  which  all 
modifications  of  this  interesting  machine 
agree,  and  which  we  shaU  first  explain. 

Let  R  {fig.  15.)  be  the  section  of  a 
glass  vessel  closed  at  the  top  T,  but 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  having  its 
lower  edge  ground  smooth,  so  as  to  rest 
in  close  contact  with  a  smooth  brass 
plate,  of  which  S  S  is  a  section.  When 
the  receiver  R  is  thus  placed  upon  the 
plate  S  S  it  will,  with  tne  assistance  of  a 
little  unctuous  matter  previously  rubbed 
on  the  edge  of  the  glass,  be  in  air-tight 
contact.  In  the  plate  is  a  small  aper- 
ture A,  which  communicates,  by  a  tube 
A  B,  with  a  cylinder  in  which  a  solid 


piston  P  is  moved.  The  piston-rod  C 
moves  in  an  air-tight  collar  D,  and  a 
valve  V  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  opening  outwards. 

Let  the  air  in  the  receiver  R,  the 
exhausting  tube  AB,  and  the  barrel 
S  V  be  first  supposed  to  have  the  same 
density  as  the  external  air.  Upon  de- 
pressing the  piston,  after  it  has  passed 
the  aperture  JB,  the  air  in  the  barrel  S  V 
will  be  compressed  by  the  piston.  Its 
density,  and  therefore  its  elasticity, 
wiU  be  increased,  and  will  become 
ereater  than  that  of  the  external  air. 
This  superior  elastic  force  will  open  the 
Taive  Y^  through  which  as  the  piston 


descends,  the  air  in  the  barrel  will  be 
driven  into  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  valve  V  will  be  closed  by 
a  spring  or  otherwise,  and  will  be 
pressed  into  its  seat,  also  by  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

When  the  piston  has  thus  arrived  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  air  which 
before  filled  the  receiver  R  and  the  ex- 
hausting tube  A  B,  will  have  expanded 
bv  its  elastic  property,  and  diffused  itself 
also  through  the  barrel  above  the  piston* 
But  upon  again  raising  the  piston  it  will 
be  forced  back  into  its  former  bMounds, 
until  the  piston  has  passed  the  aperture 
B.  As  the  piston  ascends,  it  leaves 
beneath  it  a  vacuum,  into  which  the 
external  air  is  prevented  fix)m  entering 
by  the  valve  V.  When,  therefore,  the 
piston  has  been  raised  beyond  the  aper« 
ture  B,  the  air  in  the  receiver  R  and 
the  exhausting  tube  AB  will  expand 
once  more,  and  also  fill  the  barrel  SV. 

Upon  a  second  depression  of  the  pis- 
ton the  air  which  fills  the  barrel  will  be 
discharged,  and  similar  effects  will  fol- 
low its  ascent,  and  so  the  process  may 
be  continued  at  pleasure. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  instru- 
ment depends  for  its  efficacy  entirely  on 
the  elastic  quality  in  the  air,  hy  which, 
while  there  is  any  portion  of  air  in  the 
receiver  and  exhausting  tube,  that  por- 
tion, however  small,  will  expand  and 
diffuse  itself  eaually  through  the  barrel 
in  addition  to  the  space  it  before  filled. 
It  must  be  pretty  evident,  with  very 
little  consideration,  that  by  this  process 
B,  perfect  vacuum  can  never  be  produced 
under  the  receiver.  For  9<me  air,  how. 
ever  small  the  quantity  be,  must  remain 
after  every  depression  of  the  piston. 
Let  us,  however,  examine  how  nearly 
we  may  approach  to  a  vacuum,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  let  us  determine  what 
degree  of  rarefaction  may  be  effected, 
supposing  the  mechanical  construction 
of  tne  instrument  we  have  described  to 
be  perfect,  and  no  obstructions  to  arise 
from  circumstances  merely  nractical. 

At  the  commencement  of  tiie  process 
the  air  which  fills  the  receiver,  exhaust- 
ing  tube,  and  barrel,  is  of  the  density  of 
the  external  air;  let  its  entire  quantity 
in  this  state  be  called  one.  Let  the 
capacity  of  the  barrel  SV  bear  any 
proposed  proportion  to  that  of  the  re- 
ceiver and  tube ;  suppose  that  it  is  one- 
third  of  their  united  magnitudes,  and 
therefore  that  it  contains  one-fourth  of 
the  air  oontained  within  the  valve  Y  vo 
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tlie  entire' apparatus.  Upon  the  lirst 
depression  of  the  piston  this  fourth  part 
wiU  be  eiroelled,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  original  quantity  will  remain.  One- 
fourth  of  this  will  in  like  manner  be 
expelled  upon  the  second  depression  of 
tlie  piston,  which  is  equivalent  to  three- 
tixteenths  of  the  original  quantity,  and 


consequently  there  remains  m  the  appa« 
ratus  nine-sixteenths  of  the  original 
quantity.  Calculating  in  this  vfoy,  that 
one-fourth  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
apparatus  is  expelled  at  eveiy  descent 
01  the  piston,  the  following  Table  will 
be  easily  computed. 


No.  of 
Strokes. 

▲ir  expelled  at  each 
Stroke. 

Air  remaining  in  the  Receiver 
and  Barrel. 

1.  

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3          3 

9       3x3 

16      4x4 

16^4x4 

8,  „ 

9          3x3 

27       3x3x3 

64      4x4x4          

64        4x4x4 

4 

27          3x3x3 

81        3x3x3x3 

266      4x4x4x4 

266       4x4x4x4 

5 

81           3x3x3x3 

243       3x3x3x3x3 

1024      4x4x4x4x4 


1024      4x4x4x4x4 


The  method  by  which  the  computa  j 
tion  might  be  continued  is  obvious. 
The  air  expelled  at  each  stroke  is  foimd, 
by  multiplying  the  air  expelled  at  the 
preceding  stroke  by  3  and  dividing  it  by 
4  ;  and  the  air  remaining  after  each 
stroke  is  also  found  by  multiplying  the 
air  remaining  after  the  precedmg  stroke 
by  3,  and  dividing  it  by  4. 

It  appears  by  this  computation,  that 
after  the  fifth  stroke,  the  air  remaining 
in  the  receiver  is  leis  than  one-fourth  of 
the  original  quantity.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  of  this  will  remain  after  the  next 
five  strokes,  that  is,  less  than  one  six- 
teenth part  of  the  original  quantity.  If 
we  calculate  that  every  five  strokes  ex- 
tract three-fourths  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  apparatus,  we  shall  then  under^ 
rate  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion; 
and  yet,  even  at  this  rate,  after  thirty 
strokes  of  the  pump,  the  air  remaining 
in  the  receiver  would  be  only  one 
3096  th  part  of  the  original  quantity.  The 
pressure  of  this  would  amount  to  about 
ihfs  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  upon 
the  square  inch.  It  is  evident  that  by 
continuing  the  process  any  degree  of 
rarefaction  whicn  may  be  desiml  can 
be  obtained.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  a  vacuum  may  be  considered 
to  be  procured ;  but,  in  fact,  we  are  as 
far  from  having  a  real  vacuum  in  the 
receiver  as  ever,  for  such  is  the  infinite 
expanding  power  of  air,  that  the  smallest 
particle  wul  as  completely  fill  the  re- 
ceiver and  barrel  as  the  most  dense 
substance  could ;  that  is  to  say,  no  part 
of  the  receiver  or  barrel,  however  small. 


will  "be  found  absolutely  free  from  air, 
however  lon^  the  process  of  exhaustion 
may  be  contmued. 

(34.)  In  the  uses  to  which  the  air- 
pump  is  applied,  various  degrees  of  ex- 
haustion are  necessaiy,  and  it  becomes 
\ery  desirable  to  have  some  exact  and 
obvious  indicator  of  the  decree  of  rare- 
faction which  has  been  produced  within 
the  receiver  at  any  stage  of  the  process. 
We  find  in  the  barometer  a  simple  and 
most  accurate  means  of  measurmg  tliis 
eifect 

Let  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
be  mserted  into  the  exhausting  tube 
AB  ijig.  16.),  or  into  any  other  part  of 


■ 


the  apparatus,  so  as  to  communicate 
freely  with  the  receiver;  and  being^ 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  let  the  other 
end  G  be  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  mer* 
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ciuy.  As  the  rarefaction  proceeds,  the 
air  in  the  receiver  losing  a  part  of  its 
clastic  force  no  longer  balances  the  pres- 
sure of  tlie  atmosphere  at  F»  and  conse- 
quently the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube 
£  6.  The  weight  of  the  column  of 
mercury  suspended  in  this  tube,  toge- 
ther with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver  which  presses  on  its  surface 
at  H,  are  the  forces  which  balance  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  F.  They  are, 
therefore,  together  equal  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure;  and  hence  it  follows 
that  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube 
is  always  equaJ  to  the  excess  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  above  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  receiver. 

Since  the  column  of  mercury  sus- 
pended in  the  common  barometer  is 
always  a  measure  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference 
between  this  column  and  that  suspended 
in  the  gauge  £  G  of  the  pump  will  be 
the  exact  measure  of  the  pressure  of  the 
rarefied  air  remaining  in  the  receiver. 

(35.)  By  a  gauge  of  this  form  (and 
it  is  the  usual  one  for  standing  air- 
pumps)  the  elastic  force  of  the  rare- 
fied air  can  only  be  known  by  com- 
parison with  a  barometer.  A  gauge 
might,  however,  be  very  easily  con- 
structed which  would  give  the  amoimt 
of  the  pressure  immediately.  Let  C 
(Jig A  7,)  be  a  cistern  containing  mercury, 
and  closed  at  the  top,  communicating 

Jig^  17. 


with  the  exhausting  tube  A  B,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  manner  with  the  re- 
ceiver. In  the  top  of  this  let  a  barome- 
ter-tube filled  with  mercury  be  inserted, 
so  as  to  be  air-tight  at  T.  The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  F  sustains  as  usual 
the  barometric  column.  But  upon  rare- 


^ng  the  wr  in  the  receiver  by  means  of 
the  pump,  tliis  pressure  will  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  mercury  at  E  will  ac- 
cordingly fall,  and  the  column  which  will 
be  sustained  will  measure  the  ehutic 
force  of  the  rarefied  air. 

Such  a  gauge,  although  simpler  in 
principle  than  the  common  one,  would 
not  however  be  attended  with  the  same 
practical  advantages. 

(36.)  Such  is  the  general  theoiy  of 
the  Air-pump.  The  varieties  of  its 
construction  are  vexy  considerable,  and 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our 
plan  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
them.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a  description  of  the 
air-pump  which  is  in  most  general  use. 
A  sectional  drawing  of  this  apparatus, 
with  some  trifling  transposition  of  parts 
to  bring  them  all  into  view,  is  given  in 
the  annexed yi;^.  18.  R  is  the  glass  re- 
ceiver placed  on  the  pump-plate  SS, 
T  TT  is  the  exhausting  tube  communi- 
cating with  t^'o  pump  barrels  B  B',  and 
furnished  with  a  cock  C  by  which  the 
communication  between  the  receiver 
and  barrels  may  be  cut  off  at  pleasure. 
V  V  are  parchment  valves  in  the  bot- 
toms of  the  pump-barrels,  opening  up- 
wards, so  that  air  may  pass  through 
them  from  the  tube  T  T,  into  tiie  barrel, 
but  cannot  return. 

P  P'  are  two  pistons,  fitting,  air-tight, 
in  the  barrels,  and  furnished  with  valves 
similar  to  VV,  which  also  open  up- 
wards. The  piston-rods  are  furnished 
with  racks  £  K',  which  are  wrought  hy 
a  toothed  wheel  W.  This  wheel  is 
turned,  in  the  usual  way,  by  a  winch  D, 
and  by  alternately  turning  it  in  opposite 
directions,  the  pistons  are  elevated  and 
depressed. 

G  is  the  barometer  gauge,  communi- 
cating with  the  receiver  at  H. 

Let  us  now  suppose  tlie  piston  P 
ascending,  and  P  descending.  Since 
the  valve  in  P  opens  upwards,  no  air 
can  pass  from  above  through  it ;  as  it 
ascends,  tlierefore,  the  air  in  P  V,  ex- 
panding into  the  space  deserted  by  the 
piston,  becomes  rarefied,  and  presses 
with  diminished  force  on  the  valve  V. 
The  superior  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver  and  tube  will  force  open  the 
valve  V,  and  will  continue  to  pass 
through  that  valve  until  its  elasticity 
exceeds  that  of  the  air  in  the  barrel 
P  V,  by  a  force  less  than  that  which  is 
reauisite  to  raise  the  valve  V. 

In  tlie  meantime  the  piston  F  has 
been  descending,  and  the  air  in  P'  V  as 
G 
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J      frs^  cmr»P  the  valve  V    dium  of  the  wheel  and  racks ;  and  this. 


until  'the  piston  P'  (Jg*  19.)  strikes  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

ng.\9. 


The  pistons  now  have  assumed  the 
position  (Jig.  1 9.):  the  wheel  W  is  tm-ned 

in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  P  wiU  ^ 

descend  and  P  will  ascend.    I^^^^f^-    irthrrecdVeTisTo  bnger  sufficient  to 


valve  in  the  piston  P,  it  will  pass  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  will  be  all  dis- 
charged when  the  piston  shall  arrive  at 
the  bottom.  ,        ^  , 

While  the  piston  P  has  been  descend- 
ing and  discharging  the  air  below  it, 
the  piston  P'  has  been  ascending  and 
drawing  more  air  from  the  receiver, 
through  the  valve  V.  For  as  F  ascends, 
it  leaves  a  vacuum  below  it ;  the  elas- 
ticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  and  tubes 
encountering  no  resistance  above  the 
valve  V,  opens  it,  and  continues  to  pass 
through  until  its  elasticity  exceeds  that 
of  the  air  in  the  barrel,  by  a  less  force 
than  that  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
valve  v.  And  in  this  way  tlie  process  is 
continued*. 

(37.)  In  such  an  instrument  there  is  a 
very  obvious  limit  to  the  degree  of  rare- 
faction.   When  the  elasticity  of  the  ah* 


the  rarefied  air  in  the  barrel,  and  there- 
fore resists  the  ascent:  and  the  re- 
sistance increases  as  the  rarefaoUou 
proceeds.  These  resistances  are,  how- 
ever, not  felt  by  the  operator,  since  they 
'  alanG«  each  other  though  the  me- 


further  rarefaction  can  be  effected.  Be^ 
sides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the 


•  Fig.  80.  (tM  nest  pmge)  i»  »  perepectiTe  Tiew  of 
this  important  Instrument,  which,  though  \U  pa 
somewhat  differenUy  arranged,  »•  exactly  the  same  la 
principle,  and  awk^d  with  tb9  wwae  leltwi  of  rrfei* 


liU  parts  are 
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piston  Yalves  are  opened  against  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  however  ac- 
eurately  the  barrels  and  pistons  be  con- 
structed, yet  there  will  necessarily  be  a 
sertain  space,  capable  of  containing  air, 
below  the  piston  valve,  when  the  piston 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  As  soon  as 
the  rarefaction  has  proceeded  so  far,  that 
the  air  which  filled  the  barrel  when  the 
piston  was  at  the  toj),  being  reduced  to 
this  last-mentioned  'space,  acquires  an 
elasticity,  exceeding  the  atmospheric 
only  by  the  force  necessary  to  balance 
the  resistance  of  the  valve,  no  more  air 
can  be  discharged  by  the  piston. 

To  calculate  the  power  of  such  a 
pump,  let  us  suppose  the  space  below 
the  valve,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel,  to  be  the  1000th  part 
of  (he  whole  capacity  of  the  barrel ;  and 
let  the  force  of  the  piston  valve  be  the 
100th  part  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
If  the  atmospheric  density  be  1000,  the 
density  of  the  air  under  the  piston  valve, 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  at 
Ihe  extreme  limit  of  exhaustion,  will  be 
1010.  When  the  piston  has  been  raised, 
this  win  be  rarefied  1000  times,  and 

., c.      ..    ,      .^      ... ,  'lOlO        101 

therefore  its  density  wiU  be  - — -  or  — 
^  1000      too 

«=  1.01.  The  elasticity  of  this  rarefied 
air  resists  the  exhausting  valves  Y ,  V. 
Let  the  density  of  the  air  which  would 
open  these  valves  be  the  same  as  for  the 
piston  valves,  viz.  0.01.  Hence  the  force 
which  resists  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver,  is  1 .0 1  +  0.0 1  =  1 .02.  This 
number  will  therefore  express  the  densi- 
ty of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  at  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  rarefaction,  that  of  the 
atmosphere  being  1000.  The  same  prin- 
ciples will  evidently  apply  when  any 
other  numbers  are  selected. 

II.  The  Condenser. 

(38.)  The  condenser,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  the  opposite  of  the  air-pump. 
B,  {Jiff.  21)  is  a  receiver,  with  a  valve 
V  in  the  neck,  opening  inwards,  C  is  a 
stop-cock  in  a  tube  connected  with  a 
barrel  in  which  a  solid  piston  without  a 
valve  plays  air-tight.  B  is  a  small  ori- 
fice to  admit  air  below  the  piston  when 
it  is  drawn  above  B. 

Suppose  now  the  piston  above  B  and 
air  fiUing  all  the  apparatus,  of  the  same 
density  as  the  atmosphere  :  upon  press- 
ing the  piston  down,  the  air  in  the 
pump-barrel  will  be  compressed  after 
the  piston  passes  B,  and  will  force 
open  the  valve  V ;  and  when  the  piston 


>%■«. 


m^ 
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shall  have  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  it 
will  be  forced  into  the  re- 
ceiver, except  that  part 
which  occupies  the  neck 
C.  Every  succeeding 
stroke  of  the  piston  wifl 
be  attended  with  a  similar 
effect,  and  thus  tlie  air  in 
R  will  be  continually  con- 
densed. 

Neglectine  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  neck  C, 
which  is  verv  small,  the 
portion  forced  into  the  re« 
ceiver  at  each  stroke  is  the 
contents  of  the  barrel  B  C 
at  the  atmospheric  density. 

(39.)  To  indicate  the 
degree  of  condensation 
which  has  been  obtained, 
&  gauge  msLj  be  attached 
to  the  condenser. 

Let  AB  (Jfg.  22)  be  a  glass  tube 
communicating  at  £  with  a  vessel  C 
containing  mercury.  This 
vessel  is  closed  at  the 
top,  in  which  is  inserted 
a  tube  communicating 
with  the  receiver  of  the 
condenser.  The  tube  A  B 
at  first  contains  air  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and 
consequently  the  level  of 
the  mercuiy  in  the  tube  is 
the  same  as  in  the  cistern 
C.  Let  the  tube  be  now 
closed  at  the  top  A,  so  as 
to  be  air-tight,  and  let  the 
condensation  be  produced. 
The  increased  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  C  will  force  mercuiy  up 
in  the  tube  A  B. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  mercury  is 
raised  to  half  the  height  of  A  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercurv  in  the  cistern. 
The  air  in  the  tube  will  thus  be  reduced 
to  half  its  bulk,  and  will  therefore  exert 
double  the  pressure,  or  a  force  equal  to 
twice  the  atmospheric  pressure.  (30.) 
This  pressure,  together  with  that  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  A  B, 
above  the  level  C,  balances  the  pressure 
of  the  condensed  air  in  C.  Hence  the 
pressure  of  the  condensed  air  in  this 
case  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  column 
of  mercur)^  whose  height  is  found  by  add- 
ing the  height  of  the  mercury  in  A  B, 
above  the  level  C,  to  twice  the  height  of 
the  barometer.  There  will  be  no  diffi« 
culty  in  generalizing  this  principle. 
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Chapter  \l.—0/ Pumps  and  Syphons 
— Air-balloon  ana  Air-gun. 

I.  TTie  common  Suction-Pump, 
(40.)  The  suction-pump  consists  of 
two  hoUow  cylinders  AB,  BC,  (Jig.  23.) 
placed  one  under  the  other,  and  com- 


municating by  a  valve  V 
ivhich  opens  upwards. 
The  cylinder  B  C  is  called 
the  suction-tube,  and  has 
its  lower  end  C  immersed 
the  well  or  reservoir 


^.23. 


^ 


a 


from  which  the  water  is 
to  be  raised.  In  the  upper 
cylindei-,  AB,  a  piston 
P  is  moved,  having  a  valve 
in  it  which  opens  up- 
wards ;  this  piston  should 
move  air-tight  in  the  cy- 
linder. At  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  A  B  is  a  spout  S, 
for  the  discharge  of  the 
water. 

AVe  will  first  suppose 
the  piston  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  cylinder 
A  B,  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  Talve  V.  Upon 
elevating  it,  the  piston 
valve  is  kept  closed  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and 
if  the  valve  V  were  not 
permitted  to  rise,  a  va- 
cuum would  be  produced 
between  it  and  the  piston,  r^^^ 
tlie  elevation  of  which  '^- - 
%vould  then  require  a  force  equal  to 
about  15lbs.,  multiplied  by  as  many 
.square  inches  as  are  in  the  section  of 
the  piston.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
moment  tlie  piston  begins  to  ascend,  the 
elasticity  of  tlie  air  in  BC  opens  the  valve 
V,  and  the  air  rushing  in  through  it,  ba- 
lances part  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  piston.  Now,  if  the  water  at  C 
were  not  permitted  to  rise,  the  air  be- 
tween the  piston  and  the  surface  C 
would  be  rarefied  by  the  ascent  of  the 
piston.  It  would  therefore  press  against 
the  lower  surface  of  the  water  with  a 
force  less  than  the  atmosphere.  But 
the  entire  force  of  the  atmosphere 
presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well.  The  diminished  elasticity  of 
the  air  in  the  suction-pipe  not  being  a 
counterpoise  for  this,  the  water  is  ne- 
cessarily pressed  up  into  that  pipe.  Let 
Q3  consider  to  what  height  it  will  rise. 

If  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
suction-pipe  rest  at  H,  and  rise  no 
higher,  there  is  a  compound  column  of 


air  and  water  pressing  on  the  level  C  • 
viz.  the  column  of  water  C  H,  and  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  in  B  H.  Thes^ 
two  together  balance  the  atmospherie 
pressure  on  the  external  surface  of  th6 
water  in  the  well.  It  consequently  fol- 
lows, that  the  air  in  B  H  must  be  rare- 
fied, since  its  elasticity  falls  short  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  by  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  water  C  H.  As  a  column 
of  water,  about  thirty-four  feet  in  height, 
balances  the  atmosphere,  it  follows,  that 
the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  BH  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  whose  height  is  the  excess  of 
thirty-four  feet  above  B  H. 

Upon  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the 
air  compressed  between  it  and  the  valve 
V,  escapes  through  the  piston  valve  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  nave  described 
in  the  air-pump ;  and  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding ascent,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
air  in  B  H,  raising  the  valve  V,  passes 
into  tlie  space  in  which  the  piston  would 
otherwise  leave  a  vacuum.  The  air  in 
BH  being  thus  rarefied,  its  elastic  pres- 
sure on  die  surface  H  of  the  water  in  the 
suction-pipe  is  diminished  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  added  to  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water  C  H,  is  no  longer 
equivalent  to  the  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well.  This  pressure  must  tlierefore 
force  more  water  up  in  the  suction-pipe, 
and  wUl  continue  to  do  so,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  increased  column  C  H', 
added  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in 
B  H',  is  an  exact  balance  for  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  the  external  surface. 
Upon  the  principle  already  explained  it 
follows,  that  the  elastic  pressure  of  the 
air  in  B  H',  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water,  whose  height  is  equal 
to  the  excess  of  thirty-four  feet  above 
the  heighten'. 

While  the  water  is  rising  in  the  suc- 
tion-pipe B  C,  the  machine  is  in  fact  an 
air-pump,  the  suction-pipe  itself  acting 
the  part  of  receiver.  The  air  which  ori- 
ginally filled  the  suction-pipe  B  C,  is 
gradually  pumped  out,  and  its  place  is 
in  part  filled  by  the  water  which  is 
forced  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air.  Now,  upon  the  principles  already 
established,  respecting  the  action  of  the 
air-pump,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  a 
perfect  exhaustion  can  never  be  effected 
m  the  suction-pipe  B  C  ;  and  therefore 
a  column  of  water  can  never  be  raised, 
whose  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  hence  we  deduce  a 
consequence  of  tlie  most  vital  import- 
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anoe,  thai  the  height  of  the  valve  V,  ai 
the  top  of  the  suction-pipe,  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
must  always  he  less  than  thirty^four 
feet*. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  height 
B  C  is  less  than  uiirty-four  feet,  and 
that  the  exhaustion  has  been  carried  so 
^r,  that  the  water  has  risen  in  the  suc- 
tion-pipe, and  that  a  portion  of  it,  B  H", 
has  been  forced  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure  through  the  valve  V.  Upon 
the  next  descent  of  the  piston,  the  water 
in  H"  B  will  be  forced  through  the  valve 
in  the  piston,  and  will  be  above  the 
valve  when  the  piston  has  reached  V, 
Since  the  piston-valve  opens  u|)wards, 
this  water  cannot  return  through  it ,  and 
upon  the  next  ascent  of  the  piston,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  forces  more  water 
through  V.  The  next  descent  and  ascent 
are  attended  with  like  effects.  By  eon- 
tinuins^  this  process,  a  column  of  water 
is  collected  above  the  piston,  which  is 
lifted  eveiy  ascent,  and  receives  an  ad- 
dition to  its  quantity  every  descent 
Near  the  top  of  the  pump-barrel  a  spout 
S  is  provicied  for  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  and  when  the  elevation  of  the 
column  of  water  on  the  piston  reaches 
the  level  of  this  spout,  it  ceases  to  accu- 
mulate ;  whatever  addition  of  water  is 
received  through  the  piston-valve  on 
the  descent,  being  discharged  at  the 
•pout  S  on  the  ascent. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  if  the 
biston  in  its  descent  do  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  B,  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  bottom  B  will  never  be 
reduced  to  a  vacuum,  and  can  only  be 
rarefied  to  a  certain  extent.  In  this  case 
the  suction-pipe  B  C  should  be.  much 
less  than  thirty-four  feet,  for  otherwise 
the  water  can  never  rise  to  the  valve  V, 
since  it  has  the  elastic  force  of  the  air 
in  P  B  to  oppose  its  ascent. 

(41.)  From  this  description  of  the 
common  pump,  it  appears  that  two  dis- 
tinct forces  are  engaged  in  the  elevation 
of  the  water.  The  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  wefi,  raises  it  through  the 
valve  V.  After  what  has  thus  been 
lodged  in  the  chamber  above  V»  has 

*  Thirt^-fovr  feet  is  liere  naed  m  the  height  of  % 
eolnmn  or  water  equal  to  the  atmospheric  prearara. 
Thi*  preasare,  as  we  hare  alnady  stated,  is  ran- 
able,  and  it:t  lowest  ralae  in  these  coaatries  is  abont 
Ulbs.  to  the  square  inch.  This  is  eqaal  to  Uie 
pressure  of  a  colomn  of  water  of  abont  38^  feet  high. 
When  the  barometer  is  at  88  inches  this  is  the  pres- 
sure. When  it  is  at  30  inches  the  pressure  is  eanal 
to  a  oolnmii  of  water  9i|  feet  high. 


passed  through  the  piston-valve,  it  is 
then  lifted  by  the  mechanical  force, 
whatever  that  be,  which  works  tlie- 
pump-rods. 

(42.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  force 
which  is  required  in  each  stage  of  the 
process,  to  elevate  the  piston,  exclusive 
of  the  weight  of  the  piston-rods  and  the 
effects  of  n-iction. 

Let  the  piston  be  at  V,  and  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  suction-pipe  at  H. 
Let  the  number  of  feet  in  C  H  be  called 
A.  The  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  B  H 
will  then  be  such  as  to  exert  a  pressure 
on  every  square  inch,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base 
is  a  square  inch,  and  whose  height,  ex- 
pressed in  feel^  is  34  — A*.  In  its 
ascent,  therefbre,  each  -square  inch  of 
the  section  of  the  piston  is  pressed  up 
by  this  force.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
pressed  down  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  thirty-four  feet  of  water  on 
each  square  inch.  The  effective  force 
then  which  resists  the  ascent  of  the  pis- 
ton, for  each  souare  inch,  is  the  weij^ht 
of  a  column  oi  water,  whose  base  is  a 
square  inch  and  whose  height  is  the 
difference  between  thirty-four  feet  and 
34  —  A  feet ;  that  is,  A  feet  Thus  it 
appears,  that  it  requires  a  force  to  lift 
the  piston  exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  water,  whose  base  is 
eaual  to  the  section  of  the  piston,  and 
whose  height  is  that  of  the  water  in  the 
suction-pipe,  above  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  well. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  the  water 
rises  in  the  suction-pipe,  the  force  re- 
quired to  lift  the  piston  is  proportionally 
increased. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  force  requi- 
site to  lift  the  piston,  in  the  second  part 
of  the  process ;  viz.  when  the  water 
raised  has  passed  through  the  piston 
valve. 

Let  the  piston  be  at  V,  and  the  level 
of  the  water  at  H";  the  downward 
pressure  sustained  by  the  piston  in  this 
case,  is  evidently  the  weight  of  the  in- 
cumbent water  B  H'',  together  with  the 
weight  of  tlie  atmosphere.  Let  A  be  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  hdght  B  H'^  and 
34  +  A  t  will  express  the  number  of  feel 
in  a  column  of  water,  whose  base  is 
eaual  to  the  section  of  the  piston,  and 
whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  whole 

*  34  —  A  means  the  remainder,  obtained  br  sab* 
traeting  the  number  which  h  reprsMnts  from  31. 

t  34  +  A  means  the  sua  obtaiaed  bj  adding  tha 
number  oxpretaedbj  A  to^la 
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downward  pressure  gustained  by  the 
piston. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upward  pres- 
sure is  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  pressing  on  the  water  in  the 
reservoir,  and  transmitted  through  the 
column  C  B,  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
piston.  But  as  this  pressure  has  to  sup- 
port the  column  B  C,  we  must  subtract 
R-om  it  the  weight  of  this  column,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  effective  upward 
pressure  on  the  piston.  From  a  column 
of  water,  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  and 
with  a  base  equal  to  the  section  of  the 
piston,  subtract  as  many  feet  as  there 
are  in  B  C,  and  we  shall  obtain  a  column 
whose  ^'veight  is  equal  to  the  upward 

Pressure.  This  must  be  taken  from  the 
ownward  pressure,  and  the  remainder 
will  give  the  force  required  to  lift  the 
piston.  If  from  34  -h  A  feet  we  sub- 
tract  34  feet,  the  remainder  is  h  feet: 
but  in  doing  this,  we  have  subtracted 
more  than  enough  by  the  numb^*  of  feet 
in  B  C  ;  this  number  must,  therefore,  be 
added,  and  the  whole  column  whose 
weight  is  lifted,  has  the  height  A  +  BC ; 
tliatis.  H''B+BC,  orlP'C. 

(43.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  force 
necessary  to  lift  the  piston  is  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  water,  whose  height  is 
that  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 

Eump,  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
le  well,  and  whose  base  is  equal  to  the 
section  of  the  piston.  This  force,  there- 
fore, from  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  continually  increases,  until  Uie 
level  of  the  water  rises  to  the  discharg- 
ing spout  S,  and  thenceforward  remams 
uniform. 

(44.)  To  compute  the  actual  force 
necessary  to  work  a  pump,  (exclusive  of 
the  pump-rods,)  therefore,  let  the  height 
of  the  discharging  spout  S,  above  the 
level  C  of  the  water  in  the  well,  be  ex- 
pressed in  feet,  and  let  the  number  which 
expresses  it  be  A.  Let  half  the  diameter 
of  the  piston,  expressed  in  parts  of  a 
foot,  be  r ;  the  section  of  the  piston,  ex- 
pressed in  parts  of  a  square  foot,  will 
thenberxrx3.14.(no^0,p.4.)  If  this  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  feet  k  in  the 
height,  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  which  it  is  necessary 
to  lift  at  each  stroke.  This  is  A  x  r  x 
r  X  3.14.  Each  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  about  1000  oz.  av.,  or  624  lbs. ; 
this,  multiplied  by  A  x  r  x  r  x  3.14, 
will  give,  in  pounds  av.,  the  force  re- 
quired at  each  stroke  to  lift  the  piston. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  at 
•aeh  stroke,  is  equal  to  a  column  of  wi^ 
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ter,  whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  pig- 
ton,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  length  of 
the  stroke.  This  quantity  may,  there* 
fore,  be  found  in  cubic  feet>  Dy  multi- 
ply ng  rxrx  3.14  by  the  number  of 
feet  in  the  length  of  the  stroke.  The 
weight  of  the  water  discharged  may  be 
ascertained  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  by 
multiplying  this  by  62},  and  the  numl)er 
of  imperial  gallons  by  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  by  10. 

II.  The  Ltfting-Pump 
(45.)  This  pump  also  consists  of  an 
hollow  cylinder  A  B  {Jig,  24.)  immersed 
in  the  reservoir  from  yjr^  24- 
which  the  water  is 
to  be  raised.  A 
valve  opening  up- 
wards is  fixed  m 
this  cylinder  at  V,  a 
little  below  the  level 
Lof  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  A  piston 
P,  having  also  a 
valve  opening  up- 
wards, 18  moved  m 
this  cylinder  by  a 
frame  FFFF,  con-  i. 
nected  with  the  end  '  j' 
of  the  piston-rod  '^ 
PH.  At  the  top  of  :^_ 
the  cylinder  is  a  -^ 
spout  s  to  discharge  '. 
the  water  elevated.  ,, 
Let  us  suppose  .t. 
the  piston  P  at  the  l 
bottom  B  of  the  cy-  i^. 
Under.  The  pressure  ij 
of  the  water  in  the  ." 
reservoir,  will  force  ^^ 
water  through  the  '^ 
piston-valve,  until 
the  water  rises  in  the  cylinder  to  the  valve 
V,  or  to  about  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir.  It  would  rise  to  the  exact 
level,  but  for  the  wei^^hts  of  the  valves. 
Upon  elevating  the  piston  P,  the  water 
not  being  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
piston-valve  will  be  pressed  against  the 
valve  V,  and  opening  it,  will  pass  into 
the  upper  chamber  V  A  of  the  cylinder ; 
from  whence  it  is  not  allowed  to  return, 
since  the  valve  V  opens  upwards.  As 
the  piston  rises  in  B  V,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  forces  water 
after  it  mto  the  cylinder ;  and  upon  its 
descent,  this  water  passes  through  the 
piston-valve.  The  next  ascent  forces 
water  again  through  V ;  and  so  on. 

The  water  thus   continually  forced 
through  y,  eveiy  aioent  Qf  the  pistoa 
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accumulates  in  the  cylinder  above  the 
valve  y,  and  its  height  increases  until  it 
reaches  the  spout  S,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged. 

To  find  the  force  necessaiy  to  raise 
the  piston,  we  are  to  consider  that  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  balances  the  wa- 
ter in  the  cylinder  from  the  bottom  B  to 
the  level  L.  The  piston,  therefore,  has 
only  to  lift  the  column  from  L,  to  the 
level  of  Uie  water  in  the  cylinder.  After 
a  few  strokes,  this  level  rises  to  S,  and 
cotitinues  permanently  at  that  level  af- 
ter^ards.  If,  then,  the  number  of  feet 
in  S  L  be  called  A,  and  half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  section  of  the  piston,  expressed 
in  parts  of  a  foot,  be  called  r,  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  water  which  presses 
on  the  piston,  will  be  expressed  by 
hx  r  xrx  3.14.  This,  multiplied  by 
624,  will  express  the  pressure  on  the 
piston  in  pounds ;  and  if  to  this  the 
weight  of  the  piston  and  rod,  together 
with  the  effects  of  friction,  be  added, 
the  whole  force  necessary  to  lift  the 
piston  will  be  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  is 
found  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
suction-pump. 

III.  TJie  Fordng'Pump, 
(46.)  A  cylinder  ABC  (Jig.  25.)  is 
placed  with  its  lower 
end  C  in  the  reservoir. 
It  has  a  fixed  valve  at 
V  opening  upward,  and 
a  solid  piston  without 
a  valve  playing  air- 
tight in  the  upper  bar- 
rel A  B .  It  is  connected 
with  another  barrel  j^ 
D  E  by  a  valve  V 
opening  upwaixls  and 
outwards.  The  tube 
D  E  is  brought  to 
whatever  height  it  may 
be  necessary  to  elevate 
the  water. 

Let  us  suppose  that  y 
the  solid  piston  P  is  in 
contact  with  the  valve 
V,  and  that  the  water 
m  the  lower  barrel  is 
at  the  same  level  C 
with  the  water  in  the  r-^- 
reservoir.  Upon  rais-  II  ^ 
ing  the  piston  the  air^: 
in  B  C  will  be  rarefied,  and  the  water 
will  ascend  in  B  C  exactly  as  in  the 
suction  pump.  Upon  aeain  depressing 
the  piston,  the  air  m  P  V  will  be  com- 
pressed, tind  it  will  force  open  the  valve 
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V,  and  escape  through  it.  The  process, 
therefore,  until  water  is  raised  through 

V  into  the  upper  barrel,  is  precisely  me 
same  as  for  the  suction-pump,  the  valve 

V  taking  the  place  of  the  piston-valve 
in  that  machine. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  water  has 
been  elevated  through  V,  and  that  the 
space  P  V  is  filled  with  it.  Uoon  de- 
pressing the  piston,  this  water  not  being 
permitted  to  return  through  V,  is  forced 
through  V,  and  ascends  in  the  tube 
D  E.  By  continuing  the  process,  water 
will  accumulate  in  the  tube  D  E,  until  it 
acquires  the  necessary  elevation  and  is 
dischai^ed. 

The  force  requisite  to  elevate  the  pis- 
ton in  this  pump  until  the  water  reaches 
it,  is  computed  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  suction-pump,  and,  exclu- 
sive of  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  its 
rods  and  the  effects  of  friction,  it  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  piston, 
and  whose  height  is  the  distance  of  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  barrel  A  C 
above  the  level  in  the  reservoir.  It  is 
evident  also  from  what  has  been  swd  on 
the  suction-pump,  that  the  valve  V 
should  be  less  than  thirty-four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  re- 
servoir. If  the  P  express  in  pounds  av 
the  weight  of  the  piston  and  its  rods, 
be  half  the  diameter  of  a  section  of  the 
piston  expressed  in  parts  of  a  foot,  and 
h  be  the  number  of  feet  in  A  C,  the 
force  in  pounds  necessary  to  lift  the 
piston  will  be 

Axrxrx3.14x62.5+P. 

X.et  us  now  examine  the  force  neces- 
sary to  depress  the  piston.  Let  the  level 
of  the  water  in  E  D  be  M.  The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  M  will  be  balanced 
by  the  same  pressm*  on  the  piston  by 
the  power  of  transmitting  pressure  pe- 
culiar to  fluids.  This  force  may,  there- 
fore, be  neglected;  also  the  PV  will 
balance  the  partND  of  the  column  MD, 
which  is  equal  to  it  in  height,  and  that 
whether  their  sections  be  equal  or  not 
{See  Hydrostatics.)  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  pressing  exerted  by  the  water 
in  P  V  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  pis- 
ton is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  piston,  and  whose  height  is 
M  N.  This,  therefore,  is  the  force  to  be 
overcome  in  the  descent  of  the  pistons 
and  the  weight  P  of  the  piston  and  if, 
rods  assist  in  overcoming  it.  Let  A'  be 
the  number  of  feet  in  M  N,  and  the  me- 
chanical force  necessary  to  be  applied 
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to  depress  the  piston  ivill  be  expressed 
in  pounds  by 

A'xrxrx3.14x62.5— P. 

From  these  observations,  it  appears 
that  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  its 
rods  assist  the  forcing-power  of  the 
machine,  but  oppose  its  gucHon'power, 
These  effects,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
neutralize  each  other. 
-  The  entire  force  used  in  raising  the 
water  will  be  found  by  adding  the  force 
necessary  to  elevate  the  piston  to  that 
which  is  necessary  to  depress  it.  As  in 
this  case  the  weight  of  the  piston  and 
rods  increases  the  one  bv  as  much  as  it 
diminishes  the  other,  the  entire  force 
will  be  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  piston, 
and  whose  height  is  P  C+M  N,  that  is 
the  heij^t  of  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  lorcing-pipe  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  expressed 
in  pounds,  this  is 

(A+A')xrxrx3.l4x62.6. 

(47.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  the  power 
of  the  forcing-pump  has  the  advantage 
over  that  of  the  suction-pump  by  the 
weight  of  the  piston  and  its  rods. 

In  the  suction-pump  the  elevation  of 
the  water  is  entirely  effected  by  the  as- 
cent of  the  piston :  during  its  descent  the 
engine,  mechanically  speaking,  is  inac- 
tive. It  would,  therefore,  require  that 
the  power  applied  to  the  piston-rod 
should  l)e  an  intermitting  one,  for  other- 
Elevating  force  .  .  .  , 
Depressing  force      •    .    < 

Difference   •    .    •    « 
Or  (2P-hAxrxrx3. 

This  difference  will  evidently  be 
nothing,  and  the  elevating  and  depress- 
ing forces  will  be  equal  when 

2  P=(A'—A)xrxrx  3.14x62.5 
that  is,  when  the  weight  of  the  column 
M  N  exceeds  that  of  the  column  P  C 
by  twice  the  weigfht  of  the  piston  and 
rods.  The  position  of  the  spout  should, 
therefore,  be  regulated  by  these  consi- 
derations ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  order 
to  an  uniformity  of  action,  if  PC  is 
nearlv  thirty-foiur  feet,  the  piston  rods 
should  always  be  loaded  with  a  sufficient 
weight  to  balance  a  column  of  water, 
whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  pis- 
ton, and  whose  height  is  the  excess  of 
the  height  of  the  spout  from  the  level  of 
tlie  water  in  the  cistern  above  sixty- 
eight  feet. 

It  must  be  evident  from  this  account 
of  the  fordng-pump,  that  the  discharge 


vtrise  a  waste  would  take  place  on  every 
descent  of  the  piston.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  forcmg-pump,  the  elevation 
is  piuily  produced  in  the  ascent  and 
pailly  in  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and 
the  power  must  be  continued,  but  pro- 
portionally less  intense.  Thus  a  single- 
acting  steam-engine,  or  an  atmospheric 
engine,  would  be  suitably  applied  to  raise 
water  by  the  suction-pump,  and  a 
double-acting  engine*  by  the  forcing- 
pump. 

In  the  forcing-pump,  however,  the 
forces  required  to  effect  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  piston  are  not 
always  equal,  and  it  is  in  many  cases 
desirable  that  they  should  be  so';  for  it 
generally  happens  that  the  power  ap- 
plied to  elevate  and  depress  is  uniform, 
as  for  example,  in  the  steam-engine. 
Let  us  consider  how  the  powers  of  ele- 
vation and  depression  could  be  equal- 
ized. 

We  have  proved  that  the  power  of 
elevation  is  equal  to  the  weight  P,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  column  of  the 
height  A,  and  with  a  base  equal  to  the 
section  of  the  piston.  The  power  of 
depression  is  equal  to  tlie  weight  of  a 
column  whose  height  is  h'tdimimshed  by 
the  weight  P.  Now  the  difference  of 
these  two  forces  is  twice  the  w^eight  P, 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  column 
A  diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
A'.    This,  expressed  algebraically,  is 

.    Axrxrx3.14x62.5  +  P 
.    A'xrxrx3.14x62.5— P 

.  (A— A')xrxrx3.14x62.5  +  2P 
14x62.5)— A'xrxrx3.14x62.5 
from  the  spout  can  only  take  place  on 
the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  is  there- 
fore intermitting.  One  method  of  re- 
medying this  is  the  application  of  an 
air-vessel  to  the  appai-atus.  At  the  top 
of  the  forcing-pipe  D  E  iflg,  26.)  instead 
of  a  spout  place  a  close  vessel  E  F  com- 
municating with  the  force-pipe  by  a 
valve  in  the  bottom  opening  upwards 
at  E.  A  tube  T  T'  is  inti-oduced  at  the 
top  of  this  vessel,  and  fitted  so  as  to  be 
air-tight,  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  furriished  with  a  stop-cock  G. 
The  stop-cock  being  closed  and  water 
forced  in  through  the  valve,  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  will  be  condensed, 
and  will  exert  a  proportionate  pressing 
on  the  siuf  ace  of  the  water  in  the  vessel, 
so  as  to  force  it  up  in  the  tube  which  is 
teiTOinated  with  tne  stop-cock  G.  If 
then  the  stop-cock  be  opened,  the  water 
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will  be  forced  out  in  a 

continued  stream. 
The  force  with  which 

Ihe  water  issues  from 

tlie  tube  T  r  is  easily 

determined.     Let    us 

suppose  that  one-half  G 

of  the  air-vessel  is  £11-  | 

ed  with  water.     The  | 

air  it  contains  is  there-  |[ 

fore  reduced  to  half  "nr 

its  original  bulk,  and 

therefore  (26)    exerts 

twice  its  original  pres- 
sure.   It  is  therefore 

forced  from  the  tube 

TT',  with  a  force  e<iual 

to  the  weight  of  thirhr. 

four  feet  of  water,  for 

the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure balances  one-half 

of  the  force  with  which 

it  is  pressed  up   the 

tube.    Again,  suppose 

the  vessel  is  three- 
fourths  filled,  the  air  is 

then  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  original 
force,  and  therefore 
exerts  four  times   its 

original  pressure.  Once 
its  pressure  being  ba- 
lanced by  the  atmos- 
phere, an  effective  force 
IS  obtained  equal  to 
three  times  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  132  feet 
of  water,  and  so  on. 

It  is  proved  in  Hydrostatics,  that  water 
pressed  out  of  a  vertical  tube  will  ascend 
to  nearly  the  height  of  a  column  of  water 
of  equivalent  pressure,  setting  aside  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  Hence  we  mav 
easily  infer,  that  in  the  cases  just  stated* 
except  so  far  as  the  resistance  of  the 
air  is  stated,  a  jet  or  fountain  would 
rise  to  the  heights  already  mentioned. 

By  screwing  on  the  tube  TT',  jets 
})ierced  with  apertures  in  various  direc- 
tions, ornamental  fountains  may  be  con- 
structed. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  by  thus 
inbroducing  the  elastic  force  of  Uie  air 
no  additional  force  is  gained,  nor  is  the 
mechanical  efficacy  of  the  apparatus, 
properly  speaking,  increased;  for  the 
lorce  used  m  the  depression  of  the  pis- 
ton in  compelling  the  water  to  enter  the 
air-vessel  is  exactly  equal  to  the  elasti- 
city of  the  compressed  air.  This  elastic 
force  is  a«{  it  were  a  niunber  jof  accumu- 
lated sti'okes  of  the  piston,  stored  up  or 


forestalled,  and  then  exerted  in  continual 
pressure.  The  air-vessel  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  kind  of  magazine 
of  power.  There  will  be  a  constant 
stream,  provided  that  as  much  water  is 
forced  in  by  pumping  as  is  ejected  by 
the  pressure  of  the  confined  air ;  if  less 
be  pumped  in,  the  air-vessel  will  at 
length  be  emptied  and  the  stream  stop. 
If  more  be  forced  in  the  .air-vessd  it 
must  at  last  burst. 

(48.)  The/r^-0n^>M  ii  a  modification 
of  the  forcing-pump. 

A  B  ifig,  27.)  are  two  forcing  pmnps, 
whose  pistons  P  are  wrought  by  a  beam 
whose  fulcrum  is  at  F.  V  V  are  valves 
which  open  upwards  fi-om  a  suction- 
tube  T,  which  descends  to  a  reservoir ; 
i  are  force-pipes  which  commimicate  by 
valves  V  V '  opening  into  an  air-vessd 
M.  A  tube  Lis  inserted  in  the  top  of  this 
vessel,  terminating  in  a  leathern  tube  or 
hose,  through  which  the  water  Li  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  tlie  air  confined  in  M, 
as  described  in  (47.) 
Ar.27. 


By  the  double  pump  wrought  by  the 
same  lever,  the  process  is  expedited  and 
the  power  economised.  It  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  enter  into  further  particulars 
respecting  this  machine,  after  what  has 
been  said  on  the  forcing-pump.  Tliere 
are  many  varieties  in  fire-engines,  but 
most  of  them  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles. 

IV.  TheSyphoru 

(49.)  The  eyphon  is  a  bent  tube  witii 
one  leg,  A  B  (Jg.  28.)  shorter  than  the 
other,  used  for  transferring  a  liquid 
from  one  vessel  to  another. 

This  is  effected  by  exhausting  ihe 
syphon  of  the  air  it  contains,  or  at  least 
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•0  rarefying  it.  A- 28. 
that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  sur- 
face D  will  force 
the  liquid  up  the 
tube  beyona  the 
point  B,  and  until 
it  descends  in  the 
leg  BC  below  the 
level  D'  of  the 
water  D  in  the 
vessel.  It  will  then  descend  by  its  weight, 
and  flow  continually  from  the  tube  at  C. 

The  principle  of  the  syphon  is  easily 
understood.  Suppose  the  suction  of  the 
mouth  or  a  syringe  applied  at  C  so  as  to 
produce  a  considerable  rarefaction  of 
the  air  in  A  B  C.  The  elasticity  of  the 
rarefied  airin  the  syphon  pressing  on  the 
siuf  ace  of  the  water  in  the  leg  B  A  will 
then  be  unable  to  balance  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  acting  on  the  siuface  D. 
The  liquid  will  therefore  be  forced  up 
the  leg  B  A.  After  passing  B  into  the 
leg  B  C,  its  descent  is  still  opposed  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  it  will  be 
nccessaxy  to  keep  up  the  rarefaction 
until  the  liquid  passes  the  level  D'.  For, 
suppose  that  at  any  point  above  D\  as 
E,  the  rarefaction  were  discontinued, 
the  atmosphere  would  then  press  the 
8ui*face  E  upwards  with  its  whole  force. 
Tins  pressure  would,  however,  be  re- 
sisted by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  B  E  | 
the  atmospheric  pressure  diminished 
by  the  weight  of  BE  would  then  be 
the  effective  force  which  presses  the 
surface  E  upwards.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  D  is  transmitted  through 
the  liquid  to  E  (see  Hydrostatics) ;  but 
this  pressure  is  diminished  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  D  B  which  it  sustains. 
Hence  the  effective  force  which  urges 
the  surface  E  doumwards  is  the  atmos- 
pheric  pressure  diminished  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  D  E.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  B  E  is  less  than  D  E,  the  force  which 
urges  E  uvwards  will  he  greater  than 
that  whicn  presses  it  downtvcurds,  and 
it  will  therefore  return  into  the  ves- 
sel D. 

The  rarefaction  must  therefore  be  con- 
tinued imtil  the  liquid  has  been  dniwn 
below  the  level  of  D.  After  that  the 
force  downward  will  exceed  the  force 
upward  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  in 
B  C  below  the  level  D'. 

Since  the  liquid  is  raised  in  D  B  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  leg  B  D 
must  be  snorter  than  a  column  of  the 
liquid  whose  pressure  is  equal  to  that  o^ 


the  atmosphere ;  that  is,  less  than  tliirhr. 
four  feet  for  water,  thirty  inches  for 
mercury,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  power  of  the 
syphon  is  limited  to  merely  decanting  a 
liquid,  but  it  will  not  raise  it  above  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  original  vessel. 
Neither  will  it  continue  to  act  after  the 
level  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  de- 
canted becomes  eoual  to  that  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off. 

Instead  of  exhausting  the  syphon, 
which  is  sometimes  a  difficult  process,  it 
may  be  inverted  and  filled  with  water ; 
then  stopping  each  end,  and  placing  it 
with  the  shorter  lee  immersed  in  the 
water  to  be  drawn  off,  remove  the  stops, 
and  it  will  immediately  begin  to  flow 
from  the  longer  leg. 

When  the  syphon  is  large,  this  pro- 
cess is,  however,  not  easy.  In  this  case, 
an  aperture  ma)r  be  made  in  the  highest 
point  B  of  the  inflected  leg  of  the  sy- 
phon, and,  each  end  being  plumed,  the 
syphon  may  be  filled  through  me  aper- 
ture. This  aperture  being  then  plugged, 
and  the  plu^  removed  from  the  ends, 
the  liquid  win  flow  through  it.  In  cases 
where  the  syphon  is  used  to  carry  water 
over  an  elevation  or  a  hill,  this  method 
is  often  adopted. 

(50.)  A  syphon,  in  which  the  extre- 
mities of  the  legs  are  turned  upwards, 
called  the  Wirtemburg  suphon,  may  be 
kept  constantly  fllled.  The  open  ends 
D  and  E  (Jig,  29.),  are  at  the  same  IcveL 


fg.29. 


and  the  height  of  the  highest  point  B, 
above  this  level  should  be  less  than  the 
height  of  a  column  of  the  liquid,  whose 
pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmos- 

Ehere.  If  the  leg  D  be  immersed  in  a 
quid,  it  will  flow  out  of  E,  until  its  level 
is  reduced  to  D :  for  the  pressure  oi 
the  Uquid  above  the  level  D,  exerted  on 
tlie  smface  of  the  liquid  in  the  syphon, 
is  transferred  by  it  to  the  end  E,  where; 
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being  unresisted  by  any  equivalent  pres- 
sure, the  liquid  is  lorced  out.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  surface  £,  is  resisted  by 
an  equivalent  pressure  on  the  surfece  of 
the  h(iuid  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  leg 
D  is  immersed.  After  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  that  vessel  has  fallen  to  D,  the 
liquid  will  cease  to  flow  from  the  sy- 
phon, which,  therefore,  remains  full, 
and  may  be  hung  up  by  a  loop  at  B,  till 
again  required  for  use* 

V.  0/ Aerostats,  or  Air-balloons. 

(51.)  A&rostats,  or  air-balloons,  are 
machines,  constructed  so  as  to  be  able 
to  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  and  float  in  it 
at  considerable  heights,  bearing  with 
tliem,  in  a  car  suspended  from  them,  the 
aeronaut. 

.  The  principle  of  the  air-balloon  is 
exactly  tne  same  as  that  which  governs 
the  ascent  of  a  piece  of  cork  from  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water  to  its  suiface. 
If  any  body  is  placed  in  a  fluid,  whether 
elastic  or  melastic,  a  gas  or  a  liquid,  it 
will  rise  or  sink,  according  as  it  is  lighter 
or  heavier,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  fluid. 

Let  A  B  (y£?.  30.)  represent  a  level 
plane,  and  let  C  D  represent  the  highest 
c  Jiff  20  '  -o 


stratum  of  thd  atmosphere,  andE  F  any 
inferior  stratum.  Every  part  of  the  levd 
EFmust  be  equally  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  atmosphere ;  and,  by 
the  general  property  of  fluids,  the  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  submitted,  it  trans- 
mits equally  in  every  direction ;  so  that 
a  square  inch  of  the  level  E  F,  is  equally 
pressed  upwards  and  downwards  by  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  the  atmosphere  whose  base  is  a  square 
inch  at  the  level  E  F,  and  whose  height 
is  the  difference  of  the  levels  EF  and  CD. 
Now,  if  a  body  G  H I K,  whose  base  is 
a  square  inch,  be  placed  with  its  base  on 
the  level  E  F,  it  will  take  the  place  of  as 
much  air  as  is  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  If 
it  be  lighter  than  the  air  it  has  displaced, 
it  will  press  on  the  level  E  F  with  a  less 
force ;  but  the  level  E  F  will  press  on  it 
vyith  the  same  force  as  before;  and, 
Uierefore,  being  pressed  upwards  witli  a 


greater  force  than  downwards,  it  will 
rise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  heavier 
than  the  air  it  displaces,  it  will  fall ;  and, 
finally,  if  it  be  equal  in  weight  with  the 
air  it  has  displaced,  it  will  remain  sus- 
pended :  these  last  cases  bein^  establish- 
ed bv  the  same  reasoning  as  Uie  first 

The  air-balloon  is  a  ught  silken  bajg 
filled  with  a  gas,  which,  budk  for  bulk,  is 
lighter  than  air,  so  that  when  inflated, 
the  machine  becomes  considerably 
lighter  than  the  air  which  it  displaces. 
It  will  therefore  ascend  in  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  force  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  its  own  wei^t  and  that  of 
the  air  it  displaces.  This  difference,  if 
the  balloon  De  sufficiently  large,  is  so 
considerable,  that  it  is  enabled  to  carry 
up  with  it  one  or  two  persons  in  a  car 
attach^  to  it. 

As  it  ascends,  the  air  becoming  less 
dense  (23.),  the  difference  between  its 
weight  and  that  of  the  air  displaced  by 
it,  is  gradually  diminished,  until  it  attains 
such  an  heignt,  that  the  air  it  displaces 
is  so  rare  as  to  be  only  equal  in  weight 
to  the  balloon.  This,  therefore,  must 
be  the  limit  of  its  ascent 

The  aeronaut  can  descend  by  permit- 
ting some  of  the  gas  to  escape  tnrouf  h 
a  valve,  and  thereby  diminishing  the 
bulk  of  the  balloon.  By  this  means  the 
air  it  displaces  is  diminished,  and  the 
weight  of  the  balloon  is  made  to  exceed 
that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air ;  and  there 
fore  it  falls  until  it  comes  to  a  lower  and 
denser  stratum,  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  air,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  baJloon,  and  here  again  it  is  sus- 
pended. 

To  be  enabled  to  rise,  the  aeronaut  is 
provided  with  ballast,  composed  of  bags 
of  sand ;  upon  throwing  out  some  of  these 
he  lightens  the  machine,  and  accordingly 
rises.  By  these  means,  as  long  as  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  gas  remains  in  the 
balloon,  he  can  ascend  and  descend  at 
pleasure. 

VI.  0/ the  Air-gun. 

(52.)  The  air-gun  is  an  instrument  for 
projecting  balls,  orotiier  missiles,  by  the 
elastic  force  of  condensed  air. 

The  principle  of  the  air-gun  is  easily 
understood.  By  means  of  a  condenser, 
such  as  has  been  described  in  (38.),  air 
is  highly  condensed  in  a  strong  receiver, 
provided  for  the  purpose,  having  a  valve 
in  it  which  opens  inwards.  This  receiver, 
or  magazine  of  compressed  air,  is  screw 
ed  upon  the  stock  of  the  air-gun,  so  that 
a  communication  can  be  made  between 
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ihe  barrel  and  the  compressed  air,  by 
opening  the  valve  by  proper  mechanism 
provided  for  that  purpose.  A  bullet 
Deing  placed  in  the  barrel,  and  the  valve 
opened,  the  condensed  air  will  press  it 
forward,  and  this  pressure  will  continue 
until  the  bullet  leaves  the  mouth  of  the 
Darrel. 

The  best  construction  of  the  air*gun  is 
MartiTi's,  It  has  a  lock,  stock,  barrel, 
ramrod,  &c.,  similar  to  a  common  fowl- 
ing-piece. The  magazine  for  condensed 
air  IS  a  strong  hoUow  copper  ball,  in 
which  air  is  condensed  by  a  syringe.  If 
the  air  be  highly  condensed,  a  baQ  will 
be  projected  by  this  instrument  to  the 
distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards.  A 
numb^  of  balls  may  be  discharged  in 
rapid  succession,  witnout  requiring  any 
furaier  condensation  in  the  magazme. 

Chaptsr  VIL— Oyi  Sounds. 

(53.)  Sound  is  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  mind,  when  the  oi^gans  of 
hearing  are  affected  by  peculiar  motions, 
transmitted  to  them  tnrough  the  medium 
of  the  air  or  other  bodies. 

To  enter  into  any  details  on  the  theoxy 
of  sound,  would  require  a  much  more 
extended  discussion  than  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  limits  which  our  plan 
necessarily  prescribes  to  the  present 
Treatise.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  this 
chapter,  confine  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment and  explanation  of  a  few  of  the 
most  important  properties  connected 
with  the  propagation  of  sound. 

When  an  elastic  body  is  struck,  it  ac- 
auires  a  tremulous  or  vibratory  motion ; 
tJiis  motion  is  communicated  to  the  air 
which  surrounds  the  body,  and  produces 
in  it  corresponding  undulations,  by 
which,  the  ear  being  affected,  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound  is  prc3uced.  The  air  bein^ 
thus  the  most  usual  medium  by  which 
we  receive  the  sensation  of  sound,  this 
part  of  physical  science  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  branch  of  pneu- 
matics, but  under  the  separate  name  of 
Acoustics. 

(54.)  That  it  is  the  air  surrounding  the 
sonorous  body  which  transmits  the 
sound  to  the  ear  may  easily  be  proved. 

Let  a  small  bell  be  suspended  in  the 
moveable  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Be- 
fore the  process  of  rarefaction  com- 
mences let  the  receiver  be  shaken,  so 
that  the  bell  may  ring,  and  the  sound  will 
be  distinctlv  heard.  As  the  rarefaction 
proceeds,  the  sound  of  the  bell  will  be 
gradually  weakened,  and  the  process 


may  be  continued  until  it  become  per- 
fecUy  inaudible.  Upon  allowing  the  air 
to  return  gradually  into  the  receiver,  the 
bell  win  become  gradually  louder,  until  as 
much  air  be  admitted  as  was  withdrawn. 

Air,  however,  although  the  most 
usual,  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  best 
conductor  of  sound.  Other  elastic  fluids, 
as  vapours  and  gasses,  have  this  pro- 
perty in  common  with  air,  as  may  be 
proved  by  introducing  them  into  the 
exhausted  receiver  in  place  of  the  air 
which  has  been  withdrawn  from  it.  In- 
elastic fluids  or  liquids  also  conduct 
sound.  If  two  stones  be  struck  together 
under  water  the  sound  will  be  heard,  tlie 
ear  being  placed  under  the  same  water. 
Solid  bodies  also  conduct  sound.  If  a 
beam  of  wood,  of  considerable  length,  be 
struck  at  one  end,  the  sound  will  be 
audible  to  an  ear  placed  close  to  it  at  the 
other  end,  although  the  same  sound 
would  be  perfectly  inaudible  to  an  ear  at 
the  same  distance,  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, from  the  striking  body. 

(55.)  The  propagation  of  sound  is  not 
instantaneous ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sen'fia- 
tion  is  not  produced  at  the  same  instant 
as  the  motion  in  the  sonorous  body 
which  causes  it.  If  a  gun  or  piece  of 
ordnance  be  discharged  at  a  consider  - 
able  distance,  the  flash  will  be  first  seen» 
and  after  a  considerable  interval  has 
elapsed,  the  explosion  will  be  heard.  In 
like  manner,  li^htnine  always  precedes 
thunder  by  an  intervsd  of  some  seconds. 
It  thus  appears,  that  sound  is  propa- 
gated through  the  air  with  a  certain 
velocity ;  and  to  determine  experiment- 
ally this  velocity  has  been  considered  an 
interesting  physical  problem. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  most  accu- 
rate experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  the  subject,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  atmosphere,  in  its  ordinary  state, 
conducts  sound  at  the  rate  of  1130 
feet  per  second.  The  velocity  is  sub- 
ject to  some  slight  variation,  owing 
to  the  change  of  temperature,  the  mois- 
ture suspended  in  the  air,  and  other 
causes ;  but  1130  feet  may  be  taken  as 
an  average  rate.  This  rate  also  supposes 
the  atmosphere  to  be  perfectly  calm.  If 
there  be  a  wind,  its  velocity  must  be 
added  to  the  velocity  already  mentioned^ 
when  it  blows  from  the  sounding  body 
to  the  ear ;  and  subtracted  from  it  when 
it  blows  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Different  bodies  conduct  sound  with 
different  velocities.    A  beautiful  expe 
riment  was  lately  instituted  at  Paris,  to 
illustrate  this  foct,  by  Biot.    At  the  ex 
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tremihr  of  a  cylindrieal  tube,  upwards  of 
3000  feet  in  length,  a  ring  of  metal  was 
placed,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
aperture  of  the  tube ;  and  in  the  centre 
or  this  ring,  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
was  suspended  a  clock-bell  and  hammer. 
The  hammer  was  made  to  strike  the 
ring  and  the  bell  at  the  same  instant,  so 
that  the  sound  of  the  ring  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  remote  end  of  the 
tube,  through  the  conducting  power  of 
the  matter  of  the  tube  itself;  while  the 
sound  of  the  bell  would  be  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  air  included 
within  the  tube.  The  ear  being  then 
placed  at  the  remote  end  of  the  tube, 
the  sound  of  the  ring,  transmitted  by 
the  metal  of  the  tube,  was  first  distinctly 
heard;  and  after  a  short  interval  had 
elapsed,  the  sound  of  the  bell,  transmit- 
ted by  the  air  in  the  tube,  was  heard. 
The  result  of  several  experiments  was, 
that  the  metal  of  the  tube  conducted  the 
sound  with  about  ten  and  a  half  times 
the  velocity  with  which  it  was  conducted 
by  the  air ;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about 
1 1,865  feet  per  second. 

(56.)  Sound  is  reflected  from  hard  and 
smooth  surfaces,  according  to  laws  simi- 
lar to  those  which  govern  the  reflection 
of  light ;  and,  similar  to  light,  it  is  pro- 
pagated in  right  lines. 

Let  A  (Jig.  31.)  be  the  position  of  a 
sounding  body,  and  let  B  C  be  a  smooth 
»  ^.31 


and  hard  surface  at  the  distance  AD, 
the  line  A  D  being  perpendicular  to  B  C. 
The  sound  is  propagated  in  right  lines 
diverging  from  A,  and  the  rays  of  sound 
strike  the  surface  B  C  at  the  points  £, 
F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  They  are  then  reflected 
from  the  surface  B  C,  at  angles  equal  to 
tliose  at  which  they  strike  It;  that  is, 
the  angle  DEA  is  equal  to  BEK, 
DPA  is  equal  to  BFL,  DGAto 
B  G  M,  &c.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case, 
by  a  well-known  geometrical  theorem, 
the  lines  K  E,  L  F,  M  G,  N  H,  &c..  if 
continued  back  in  the  dbrections  KE, 
L  F,  &c.,  will  all  meet  in  a  point  A',  as 
&r  beliind  the  surface  B  C,  as  A  is  be- 
fore Hi  so  that  A D  =  A'D.    The  rays 


of  sound,  EK»  PL,  6M,  &c.,  will 
therefore  proceed,  as  if  they  emanated 
from  a  sounding  body  placed  at  A'. 
These  rays  of  iound  wiU  therefore  affect 
an  ear  placed  any  where  within  their 
range,  as  at  X,  exactlv  as  if  the  sound- 
ing body  were  placea  at  A' ;  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  reflected  rays 
meet  the  ear  at  X,  the  reflected  sound 
will  be  heard.  But  the  sound  of  A  will 
be  first  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
A  X,  so  that  a  repetition  or  echo  will  be 
the  effect.  The  line  X  A  being  less  than 
X  A,  the  direct  sound  in  the  line  X  A 
will  be  first  heard ;  and  after  an  inter\'aJ, 
equal  to  the  time  which  sound  takes  to 
move  through  a  space  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  distances  X  A  and 
X  A',  the  echo  will  be  heard. 

When  there  is  but  one  reflecting  sur- 
face, it  seldom  happens  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  rays  of  sound  meet  the  ear 
to  produce  sensation,  in  which  case  no 
echo  wiU  be  perceived.  But  if  the  ear 
be  placed  at  the  sounding  body,  and 
if  smooth  and  hard  surfaces  be  placed 
in  various  directions  round  this  centre, 
they  will  severally  reflect  back  the 
sound.  In  order,  however,  that  sensa- 
tion should  be  produced-,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  a  number  of  these  reflec- 
tions should  reach  the  ear  at  the  same 
instant  This  will  necessarily  be  the 
case  if  a  number  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
faces are  at  equal  distances  from  the 
ear  and  the  sounding  body.  If,  then, 
the  place  of  the  ear  and  the  sounding 
body  be  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  u 
in  tne  circumference  of  this  circle  and 
at  right  angles  to  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre,  a  number  of  plane  reflecting  sur- 
faces be  placed,  the  rays  of  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre  will  be  reflected 
back  to  the  centre,  so  as  to  produce  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  sound  or  an 
echo.  The  number  of  seconds  between 
the  production  of  the  sound  and  its 
echo  may  be  found  by  dividing  twice 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  radius  of  the 
circle  by  1130. 

Let  C  (Jg. 32.)  be  the  place  of  the  audi- 
tor,  and  A,  B,  D,  E,  F  oe  plane  reflect- 
ing surfaces  placed  in  the  cvcumference 
of  the  same  circle.  The  sound  produced 
at  C  moves  along  C  A,  and  being  re- 
flected at  A,  returns  along  A  C,  and 
arrives  at  C  after  as  many  seconds  as 
1130  feet  are  contained  in  twice  AC, 
Since  the  lines  AC,  BC,  DC,  EC, 
FC  are  equal,  the  sound  is  reflected 
from  the  surfaces  B,  D,  £,  F  in  exactly 
the  same  time  as  from  A.    Nqw»  Um 
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Ag,  32. 


in^,  tangents,  to  the  curve  at  these 
points.  By  the  established  properties 
of  this  curve,  the  sums  of  the  distances 
of  each  point  in  it  from  the  foci  A  S  are 
the  same ;  that  is,  AB  +  BS  =  AC  + 
C  S  =  AD  +  D  S,  &c.  Also theangles 
which  each  pair  of  these  lines  make 
with  the  respective  tangents  are  equal ; 
that  is,  the  angle  A  B  a  is  equal  to  the 
angle  SBft,ACc=  serf,  &c.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  sounds  proceeding  from 
S  in  the  direction  S  B  will  be  reflected 
-  '      fig^  33. 


Aiough  one  of  these  reflections  might 
be  insufiicient  to  render  the  echo  per- 
ceptible, yet  their  combined  effect  cannot 
fiul  to  do  so. 

When  accident  or  design  has  placed 
sur&ces  in  such  a  position,  an  echo  will 
therefore  be  the  consequence,  and  it 
mav  even  happen  that  the  same  point  C 
will  be  the  centre  of  several  concentrical 
circles  of  reflecting  surfaces,  in  which 
case  there  will  be  as  many  reverbera- 
tions of  the  sound* 

If  the  sound  be  produced  at  one  point, 
and  the  auditor  be  placed  at  another, 
the  reflecting  surfaces  must  be  placed 
in  an  ellipse,  of  which  those  two  points 
are  the/oct.  This  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  aid  of  the  known  properties 
of  this  curve. 

Let  S  {fig,  33.)  be  the  place  of  the 
sounding  body,  and  A  the  place  of  the 
auditor,  and  with  these  points  as  foci, 
let  an  ellipse  B,  C,  D,  &c.  be  described. 
Let  B,  C,  D,  £,  &c.  be  plane  surfeces, 
coinciding  at  the  points  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c. 
with  the  curve,  or,  more  strictly  speak« 


from  B  in  the  direction  B  A ;  also  the 
sound  from  S  to  C  will  be  reflected  from 
C  to  A ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
rajrs  of  sound  proceeding  from  S  and 
striking  on  D,  E,  F,  &c.  will  also  be 
reflected  to  A.  And  since  the  spaces 
through  which  these  several  rays  have 
to  move,  viz.  SB  +  BA,  SC+CA, 
SD  +  DA,  &c.  are  equal,  they  will  all 
arrive  at  A  at  the  same  instant,  and  will 
consequents  be  sufficient  to  produce 
sensation,  llie  sound  of  S  will,  therefore, 
be  first  heard  directly  along  S  A,  and 
afterwards  by  the  reflections  just  de- 
scribed. If  it  happen  that  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  reflecting  surfaces 
in  several  ellipses  having  the  same  points 
S  A  as  foci,  there  will  be  several  repeti- 
tions of  the  echo. 


Chaptbb  VIIL 

WorkB  upon  this  Branch  of  Science. 

Gravennde's  Mathematical  Elemeots  of  Naluial  Philoiopby,  book  11,  part  III. 
Furguson's  lectures  on  Select  Subjects,  Lect.  VL 

These  two  works  give  a  popular  exhibition  of  the  science ;  and  describe  fully  the 
experiments  which  illustrate  it,  and  the  machines  to  which  it  is  applied.  Rowning*r 
Natural  Philosophy  gives  an  easy  and  somewhat  more  superficial  account  of  it. 

The  heads  of  the  subject,  but  only  as  heads  for  lecturing  from,  are  to  be  found  mora 
learnedly  given  in  Prof.  Playfair  and  Dr.  M.  Young's  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

History  qf  the  Fundamental  Discovery 
Galileo's  Dialogues.  The^  rise  of  fluids  in  tubes  by  suction  is  ascribed  to  nature's  horror 

of  a  vacuum,  but  some  of  the  experiments  by  which  the  weight  of  air  is  shewn  are 

described. 
Pascal — Nouvelles  Experiences  touchant  leVuide.    This  was  first  published  befura 

1B48,  the  date  of  the  Torricellian  Experiment,  and  Pascal  adopts  Galileo's  rioiion. 

After  1643  he  followed  Torricelli,  and  caused  the  experiment  of  Puy  de  Dome  to  be 

made  on  the  fall  of  the  mercury  as  we  mount  in  the  atmosphere,  and  repeated  it 

in  a  cbarch  at  Paris. 
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Dcs  Cartes,  liCtters  III.,  p.  Ill,  1631,  explains  the  rise  of  Mercury  in  close  tub^  by  thA 

weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
Stevinus,  1585,  published  in  Flemish  his  Mechanics,  and  one  chapter  is  entitled '  On  the 
Weight  or  Statics  of  Air/     Moutucla  (History  of  Mathem.  II.  180),  had  never  seen 
it ;  the  Latin  translator  of  SteTinus's  woiks,  published  1 608,  having  omitted  this  part, he 
■eems  to  suspect  that  it  only  discussed  the  force  of  air  impinging  on  sails,  &c .    Montu 
cla  (II.  803)  gives  the  history  of  the  Torricellian  Discovery  in  a  very  striking  maoDer. 
The  Theory  of  the  Resistance  of  Elastic  Fluids,  to  bodies  moving  in  them,  a  branch 
of  Dynamics  rather  than  Pneumatics,  is  given  in  some  profound  and  beautiful  proposi- 
tions of  the  Frincipia:  see  lib.  II.,  props.  Si  and  35,  87  and  38,  40,  and  the  scholium  to 
it,  in  which  Sir  Iffaac  relates  his  admirable  experiments  on  bodies  falling  in  the  air,  and 
among  others  the  experiments  on  bodies  falling  from  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's  (920  feet; 
made  in  June  1710.    Props.  48,  4T,  48,  and  49,  contain  the  theory  of  pulses,  and  their 
propagation  through  elastic  media,  and  consequently  the  theory  of  sound. 

There  are  many  valuable  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Pneamatics  in  the 
Pftilotophical  Trannactiont* : — 

Experiments  on  the  Compression  of  Air  by  Water.— Dr.  Halley  on  the  Barometer. — 
Dr.  Papin,  on  Air  rushing  into  a  Vacuum. — Ilauksbee,  on  Sound  propagated  in  con- 
densed and  rarefied  Air. — Uauksbee,  on  the  Density  and  Temperature  of  Air. — Desagu- 
lier's  Experiments  on  Bodies  felling  in  Air.  (This  last  set  of  experiments  is  described  by 
Sir  I.  Newton  in  the  Scholium  above  referred  to.  He  appears  to  have  assisted  and  taken 
the  times.) — Derham,  Motion  of  Pendulums  in  Vacuo. — Darwin,  on  the  Mechanical 
Expansion  of  Air. — Edgeworth,  on  the  Resistance  of  Air. — On  the  Motion  of  Air.— . 
Dr.  Young's  Paper  on  Sound  and  Light. 

The  i^fr-Z'wmp.— Smeaton's  proposed  Air-Pump. — ^Naime's  Experiments  with  that 
and  other  Pumps. — Cavallo's  Air  Pump. — (There  are  in  the  older  volumes  some  papers 
on  the  same  subject,  beginning  with  the  proposals  by  Dr.  Beale  and  Mr.  Boyle,  of 
several  experiments  to  be  made  with  the  '*'  Pneumatic  Engine.") — Mr.  Boyle's  New 
Pneumatical  Experiments  about  Respiration — (all  in  the  Philosophical  Traruactions.) 

Boyle's  Treatise  on  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  Air,  Oxford  1668. 

Boyle,  on  the  Rarity  and  Density  of  Air. — Marriotle  sur  la  Nature  de  TAir,  1676. 

Romberg  on  the  Spring  of  Air  in  Vacuo.  Mem.  of  the  French  Acad,  of  Sciences,1. 105. 

La  Hire  on  the  Condensation  and  Dilatation  of  Air,  t6.  1705,  p.  1 10. 

Carr£  on  the  Spring  of  Air,  ib,  1710,  p.  1. 

Richmann  on  the  Compression  of  Air  by  Ice.    Nova  Comment.  Petropolitana,  II.  163 

Nollet  on  Pneumatic  ExperimenU.  Mem.  French  Acad.  1740,  pp.  885,  567-.-174I, 
p.  838. 

Fontana  on  the  Elasticity  of  Gases,    Mem.  Societa  Italiana,  I.  p.  88. 

The  Barometer, — ^Trail6  des  Barometres.  Amsterdam,  1686 — ^Mercurial  and  Water 
Barometers  compared.  Mem.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  284. — Amontonson  Barometers,  ib,  II.  23. — 
Huygens  on  a  New  Barometer.  t6.  X.  875. — Lu  Hire  on  Barometers,  ib.  1706,  p.  432. — 
Franceschini  on  the  Height  of  the  Barometer.  Mem.  Soc.  Ital.  V.  294. Dalton  on  Ba- 
rometrical Observations.    Manchester  Mem.  V.  666. 

Barometrical  Meaeurements. — Halley,  Barometrical  Observations  on  Snowden.— 
llalley  on  Barometrical  Measurements.— Derham  on  the  Height  of  the  Barometer  on 
Mountains. — Desa^ulier's  Contrivance  for  taking  Levels. — S^heuchzer's  Barometrical 
Method  of  Measuring  the  Height  of  Mountains. — Deluc,  Barometrical  Observations  on 
the  Depth  of  Mines. — Sir  G.  Shuckbuigh.~Gen.  Roy  on  Measurement  of  Heights—^all 
in  the  Philonophical  TVaruactions.) 

Euler  on  Barometrical  Measurements.    Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1758,  p.  114. 

Lavoisier  on  Weight  of  Air.    Mem.  French  Acad.  1 774,  p.  864. 

Morozzo  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere.    Mem.  Soc.  Ital.  VI.  221. 

Playfair  on  the  Caases  which  affect  the  accuracy  of  Barometric  Measurements.  Edin. 
Trans.  1.  87. 

Acoustics,  or  Doctrine  o/Sotmd 
Perrault  on  Hearing.    Mem.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  158.— Nollet   on  the  Hearing  of  Fishes,  t6 
1743,  p.  199.^ — Anderson  on  the  same  subject,  f6.  1748,  p.  149. — Hunter  on  the  same 
subject.    Phil.  Trans.  1782,    p.  879.— La  Hire  on  Sound.     Mem.  Fr.   Acad.  1716,  p. 
2S2..^Cassini  on  Sound,  i6.   1788,  p.  128 — Lagrange  on  Sound.     Mem.  Acad.  Turin, 

I.  ll.-.Eureron  the  Propagation  of  Pulses.     Nov.  Com.  Petropol.  1.  67. Euler  on  the 

jame  subject.    Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1765,  p.  885. — J.  Gough  on  Sound.    Mancbestei 
Mem.  V.  022. 

*  Th«  psgM  rt^tmd  to  in  the  Philosophies  iTraiuaetioiu  will  be  easily  found  by  oonsnlting  the  Index  to 
the  Abridgtmentt  want  of  spsoe  preve&tinf  their  iasertioa  here. 
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Ghaptbr  I. 

General  Remarks,  upon  the  Agency  of 
Heai,  and  its  connexion  with  Chemi' 
eal  Science, 

In  all  our  excursions  over  the  sur&ce  of 
this  globe,  innumerable  objects  excite 
our  admiration,  and  contribute  to  in- 
spire delight.  But  whether  our  grati- 
tude is  awakened  by  the  verdure  of  the 
earth,  the  lustre  of  the  waters,  or  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  it  is  to  the  l)enefi- 
cial  agency  of  Heat  (under  Providence) 
that  we  are  indebted  for  them  all. 
Without  the  presence  and  effects  of 
heat,  the  earth  would  be  an  impenetrable 
rock,  incapable  of  supporting  animal  or 
vegetable  life ;  the  waters  would  be  for 
ever  deprived  of  their  fluiditjr  and  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  air  of  its  elasticity  and  its 
utility  together. 

Heat  animates,  invigorates,  and  beau- 
tifies all  nature.  Its  mfiuence  is  abso- 
lutelv  necessary  to  enable  plants  to  grow, 
put  rorth  their  flowers,  and  perfect  their 
fruit.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the 
powers  of  life ;  since  animated  beings 
lose  their  vitality  when  heat  is  withdrawn. 

Such  is  the  universal  influence  of  this 
powerful  agent  in  the  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture; nor  is  this  influence  diminished  in 
the  provinces  of  art.  It  is  with  the  aid  of 
heat  that  rocks  are  rent,  and  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  earth  obtained.  Matter 
is  modified  ten  thousand  ways  by  its 
agency,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the 
uses  of  man;  fumishii^  him  with 
useftil  and  appropriate  mstruments, 
warm  and  ornamental  clothing,  whole- 
some and  delicious  food,  netful  and 
effectual  shelter. 

Increase  of  temperature  fecilitates  the 
operations  of  chemistry  in  various  ways ; 
out  chiefly  by  heightening  the  attrac- 
tive forc&s  which  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter exert  for  each  other,  and  thus  ena- 
bling them  to  combine  together.  In 
many  instances  the  particles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  compound  bo- 
dies may  remain  in  close  contact  with- 
out uniting,  unless  the  temperature  is 
raised,  and  then  the  combination  pro- 
ceeds with  rapidity. 

The  term  Caloric  was  introduced  by 


Lavoisier  to.  distinguish  the  cause  of 
heat  from  the  sensation  which  we  cal^ 
by  the  same  name ;  but  the  terms  caloric 
and  calorific  fluid  seem  to  imply  the  ma- 
terial nature  of  heat,  which  nas  not  yet 
been  proved.  The  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays 
is  a  conunon  form  of  expression;  it 
seems  to  convey  just  as  clear  an  idea  as 
the  caloric  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  is 
more  conformable  to  common  modes  of 
speech :  the  heat  which  we  feel  is  ano- 
ther equally  common  form  of  expression, 
which  appues  to  the  sensation  produced, 
while  the  former  use  of  the  word  marks 
the  cause,  whatever  it  be,  that  produces 
the  sensation.  The  common  usage 
has  long  been,  it  thus  appears,  to  apply 
this  term  both  to  heat,  and  to  tlie 
sensation  which  heat  produces ;  and  it 
is  still  so  applied  in  the  works  of  the 
most  scientific  writers ;  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  in  which  it  is  used  being 
considered  sufficient  to  prevent  any  am- 
bi^ty  or  confusion.  The  author  of 
this  treatise  does  not,  therefore,  consider 
himself  bound  to  adhere  to  the  term 
caloric,  althou^  he  may  sometimes  find 
the  use  of  it  convenient 

Chaptsr  II 

Of  the  Nature  or  Cause  of  Heat. 

Whobver  is  emploved  in  examining 
refined  and  powerful  natural  agencies, 
must  speedily  be  convinced  tiiat  the 
causes  of  such  agencies  still  continue 
unknown;  notwithstanding  the  patient 
and  persevering  efforts  of  learned  men, 
throuj^h  many  ages  of  investigation. 
This  IS  strictly  true  with  regard  to  heat 
or  caloric ;  concerning  which  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  its  phenomena 
are  occasioned  by  a  subtile  nuid,  dupa- 
ble of  entering  into  bodies  and  of  being 
emitted  from  them,  or  by  motion,  vibra- 
tion, or  rotation  excited  among  the  parti- 
cles of  matter.  The  aiguments  which 
have  been  adduced,  and  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made,  are  incon- 
clusive, however  varied  and  ingenious 
they  may  be. 

Fictet  suspended  a  thermometer  in  an 
exhausted  receiver;  and,  finding  that  it 
was  capable  of  undeigoing  cmnges  of 
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temperature  while  in  that  situation,  he 
reguded  this  as  a  proof  that  heat  is 
material,  on  account  of  its  capability  of 
passing  through  a  vacuum. 

Count  Rumford  proved  the  passage 
of  heat  throu^  a  Torricellian  vacuum, 
that  is,  the  space  left  at  the  top  of  a  ba- 
romet^  by  the  mercury  falling.  He 
placed  a  thermometer  m  such  a  va- 
cuum, and  submitting  the  whole  appa- 
ratus to  changes  of  temperature,  the 
thermometer  was  affected  by  every 
change.  The  Count  imagined  that  ti^e 
very  subtile  vapour  which  arises  from 
quicksilver,  and  occupies  the  sptuoe 
called  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  is  too 
rare  to  transmit  caloric  by  its  vibrations 
in  a  short  time ;  and  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  heat  beiiu;  able  to  pass  through 
such  a  space,  wimout  the  aid  of  anv 
vibrating  elastic  fluid,  must  be  material. 

The  strongest  argument  in  &vour  of 
the  material  nature  of  heat  is  probably 
tluit  which  is  derived  from  its  radiation. 
When  a  heated  body  is  exposed  in  the 
atmosphere,  a  portion  of  its  heat  gra- 
dually quits  it,  and  passes  rapidljr 
through  space  in  straight  lines:  this 
heat  may  be  reflected  bv  mirrors  and 
condensed  by  lenses ;  ana  always  pro- 
duces effects  upon  bodies  exposed  to  its 
influence. 

Attempts  were  made  by  Buffon,  Roe- 
buck, and  Whitehurst,  to  ascertain  if 
the  weiffht  of  bodies,  to  which  heat 
is  applied,  is  increased :  but  their  expe- 
riments have  been  considered  deficient 
in  philosophical  accuracy. 

A  very  remarkable  result  was  obtained 
by  Br.  Fordyoe  in  an  en>eriment  to 
determine  the  weigkt  of  latent  heat, 
described  in  the  753i\ol.  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  He  put  about 
1700  gpuns  of  water  into  a  glass  dobe, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  seided  it 
hermetically;  it  then  weighed  2150}i 
grains:  its  temperature  having  been 
reduced  to  32^  by  l)eing  plun^d  in  a 
fineesin^  mixture.  When  its  weight  was 
ascertained,  it  was  again  submitted  to 
the  freezing  mixture  for  twenty  minutes, 
until  a  part  of  the  water  was  frozen. 
Its  weight  was  ascertained,  after  it  had 
been  very  carefully  dried,  and  it  was 
found  to  have  gained  j^ih  part  of  a 
grain. 

This  process  was  repeated  five  times, 
more  of  the  water  being  frozen  each 
time,  and  an  incresise  of  weight  obtained. 
When  all  the  water  had  become  solid, 
tfat  weight  gained  was  A  of  a  grain ; 
the  tempen&nne  of  the  globe  and  ue  ice 


whiob  it  contained  having  been  reduced 
to  12^  of  Fahrenheifs  scale.  The  beam 
used  was  a  very  delicate  one,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  during  the  ex- 
periment was  37^. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  by 
Morveau  and  Chausier,  with  similar  re* 
suits;  sealed  glass  vessels  containing 
water  becoming  heavier  when  they  were 
frozen.  In  one  experiment,  two  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  lost  three  grains  of 
its  weight  when  it  became  fluid,  alter 
having  been  fi-ozen. 

Were  the  results  of  these  experiments 
satis&ctorily  established,  they  would 
prove  that  bodies  become  heavier  on 
the  discharge  of  caloric;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  combination  of  caloric 
with  a  body  renders  it  lighter. 

A  fallacy  in  determining  the  results  of 
these  experiments  may  be  ascribed  to 
overlookmg  the  fact,  that  the  air  above 
the  scale  bein^  cooled  down,  by  the 
frozen  body  in  it,  to  a  lower  degree  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room,  that  portion  of  it  below  the 
scale  would  necessarily  be  displaced, 
and  the  scale  preponderate.  But  other 
philosophers  have  tried  experiments  of 
the  same  kind,  without  obtaining  cor- 
responding results. 

The  weight  of  frozen  and  liquid  sul- 
phuric add  was  tried  by  Fontana»  with- 
out finding  any  difference. 

Lavoisier  took  a  thin  glass  fliask  con- 
taining a  pound  of  water,  and  having 
hermetically  sealed  it,  weighed  it  veiy 
accurately,  and  then  submitted  it  to 
the  usual  cooling  process,  by  which 
the  water  was  frozen;  but  the  flask 
weighed  exactly  the  same  when  its  con- 
tents were  solidf  as  when  they  were  fluid. 
In  another  experiment  the  same  philo- 
sopher put  SIX  grains  of  phosphorus 
upon  a  small  capsule,  within  a  very 
strong  glass  flask,  which  he  closed  se- 
curely ;  he  then  weighed  it,  with  ereat 
care,  and  afterwards  inflamed  the  phos- 
phorus, by  directing  upon  it  the  rays 
of  the  sun  through  a  burning  glass. 
No  difference  of  weight  was  discovered 
when  the  vessei  was  weighed  again  after 
l)ecommg  cold ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any 
be  expected  from  such  an  experiment 

Count  Rumford  made  an  experiment 
which  seemed  to  confirm  the  result 
obtained  by  Dr.  Fordyce  and  others; 
but  on  varying  the  same  experiment, 
he  concluded  differently.  He  put  e^ual 
weights  of  water  and  quicknlver  mto 
two  bottles,  very  much  alike,  and  sus- 
pended them  to  the  arms  of  a  ddi« 
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eafte  baknee,  untH  they  acquiv«d  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  61° :  he  then 
submitted  them  to  the  influence  of  an 
atmosphere  at34°  for  twenty-four  hours, 
without  efiPeet,  as  the  weights  remained 
precisely  the  same ;  although  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  the  respective  capacities  of 
the  two  fluids,  that  the  water  must  have 
given  out  much  more  heat  then  the 
quicksilver. 

In  making  other  experiments  with 
bottles  containing  diflerent  fluids,  he 
found  that  diflierence  of  temperature  in 
the  bottle,  when  weighed,  occasioned  an 
iq[yparent  diflierence  of  waght,  as  he 
sui>posed  from  the  verticsu  currents 
wiuch  ^ey  occasioned  in  the  atmo« 
sphere,  when  heated  or  cooled  in  it ;  or 
wm  the  unequal  quantities  of  moisture 
^ndensed  upon  their  surfaces,  or  from 
both  causes  operating  together. 

The  hn)othesis,  or  supposition,  by 
which  caloric  is  considered  a  subtile 
material  fluid,  the  particles  of  which 
mutaally  repel  each  other,  appears  to 
give  a  plausible  explanation  of  most 
of  the  phenomena  dependant  upon 
heat,  as  the  expansion,  fusion,  and 
vai>orisation  of  bodies,  on  the  sup« 
position  that  the  particles  of  calorie 
when  interposed  between  the  parti- 
des  of  bodies,  in  sufficient  quantity, 
produce  these  effects.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  when  a  body  is  enlarged  in 
buuc,  that  the  enlargement  is  occasioned 
by  the  introduction  of  the  particles  of 
other  matter,  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  expanded  body  are  repelled  to  a 
mater  distance  from  one  another ;  and 
Uiis  repulsion  becomes  so  great,  in  (son- 
sequenee  of  the  introduction  of  a  large 
quantity  of  heat,  as  to  enable  the  par- 
tides  of  solid  bodies  to  assume  the  fluid 
CMT  aeriibrm  states. 

The  communication  of  heat  from  one 
body  to  another  is  ako  accounted  for  by 
this  hypothesis, — on  the  supposition  that 
bodies  nave  the  power  of  attracting  this 
refined  matter.  According  to  the  same 
hypothesis,  we  may  account  for  the  un- 
equal effects  produced  by  equal  quan- 
tities of  heat,  upon  different  bodies,  by 
snpposmg  them  to  exert  difliBrent  de- 
grees of  attraction  for  caloric.  The 
eold  whidi  is  occasioned  by  the  con- 
version of  solid  substances  into  fluids 
or  gases,  and  the  great  increase  of  tem- 
perature whieh  attends  the  condensation 
of  gases  or  fluids,  admits  of  satis&ctory 
duddation  upon  this  hypothesis,  the 
matter  of  heat  or  caloric  hein^  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  supposed,  in  the  former 
case,  and  set  free  in  the  latter. 


There  are  phem)menl^llowe▼«r»  whidi 
are  not  easily  reconciled  to  this  hypo* 
thesis  ;-"the  high  degree  of  heat  oeca« 
sioned  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
where  large  quantities  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter are  disengaged ; — the  heat  which  re* 
suits  from  the  decomposition  of  euchlo* 
rine  gas,  although  it  is  resolved  into 
gases  of  greater  volume;-— and  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  friction  or  perons-r 
sion. 

Dr.  Murray  was  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  usual 
mode  of  exciting  deetridty  and  th^ 
production  of  heat  by  friction,  and  that 
the  phenomenon  may  be  explained  conr 
sistently  with  the  hypothesis  alluded  to. 
According  to  this  author,  the  particles 
of  bodies  are  made  to  vibrate  or  oscillate 
by  friction,  percussion,  or  other  mecha- 
nical impulse,  and  that  during  this  state 
of  motion  they  must  ultimately  ap- 
proach to  and  recede  from  each  other : 
when  the  particles  approach,  part  of  the 
caloric  interposed  between  tnese  par- 
tides  must  be  forced  out;  and  when 
they  recede  fron»  each  other,  caloric 
must  be  absorbed.  A  part  of  the  calorie 
set  free  at  every  vibration  is  evolved; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  its  loss  is  sup- 
plied by  other  bodies,  with  which  the 
Dody  operated  upon  may  be  in  contact, 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  tendency 
of  caloric  to  maintain  an  ec^uilibrium, 
in  the  same  way  as  deetricity  is  supplied 
to  an  dectrieal  machine  in  action  and  in 
contact  with  the  earth. 

The  caloric  that  is  continually  evolved 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  substance 
undergoing  friction,  or  percussion,  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  charging  of 
an  electrical  conductor,  with  the  eledri- 
dty  siven  out  by  the  action  of  the  elec- 
trical machine. 

It  has  been  proved  bf  Berthollet  that 
there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the 
heat  produced  by  percussion,  and  the 
reduction  of  bulk  which  the  bochr  ope- 
rated upon  undergoes.  Pieces  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  iron,  alU^e  in  size, 
were  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  a  ooin- 
ing  press,  by  this  philosopher,  and  the 
heat  produced  by  each  stroke  was  aa- 
eertained  by  throwing  the  pieces  into 
water;  the  rdation  existing  between 
the  degree  of  heat  unparted  to  the 
water,  and  the  heat  previously  existing 
in  the  metal,  haying  been  foimd  by  ex- 
periment. In  this  manner  he  was  ena- 
bled to  determine  how  much  the  tem- 
perature of  each  piece  had  been  raised ; 
and  the  important  titet  resulting  from 
B  2 
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these  enenments  is  this,  that  the  heat 
produced  was  greatest  at  the  first  stroke 
to  whidi  each  piece  was  subjected,  less 
at  the  second,  and  less  still  at  the  third. 
After  the  third  stroke,  the  temperature 
was  but  very  little  raised.  The  follow- 
ing numbers  are  the  degrees  of  heat  ac- 
cording to  the  Centigx^e  scale  which 
the  strokes  of  the  press  occasioned  in 
two  pieces  of  copper 

1  ♦  tt»  I,  f  First  Piece  •  •  9.60 
Ut  Stroke   Isecond  Piece    ..      .     11.56 

*"**^'°"'®  t  Second  Piece    ^       .       2.09 

{First  Piece        .       •       1.06 
Second  Piece    •      •      0.81 


Srd  Stroke 


The  other  metals  gave  simikr  re- 
sults. 

The  quantities  of  heat  here  measured 
by  the  Centigrade  scale,  may  easily  be 
estimated  according  to  the  scale  of 
Fahrenheit,  on  recollecting  that  one 
degree  of  the  former  is  equal  to  one 
eijdit-tenths  of  the  latter,  or  that  lO^' 
of  the  Centigrade  scale  are  equal  to  18*^ 
of  Fahrenheit. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  ex- 
periments, that  the  degree  of  heat  pro- 
duced is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  condensation.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  piece  of  copper  before  the 
first  stroke  was  8.8529,  after  it  8.8898 ; 
and  after  the  second  stroke  8.9081. 
The  specific  gravity  of  silver  before  the 
operation  was  10.4667,  and  after  it 
10.4838. 

The  other  hypothesis  which  has  pre- 
vailed with  r^ard  to  the  cause  of  heat 
is,  that  it  consists  in  motion  among  the 
particles  of  bodies. 

The  invention  of  this  hypothesis  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Lord  fiacon,  who 
liaving  observed,  in  some  instances,  a 
connexion  between  rise  of  temperature 
and  increase  of  motion,  conduded  that 
motion  is  always  the  cause  of  hse  of 
temperature,  or,  as  expressed  by  him- 
self, that  *'  heat  arises  from  violent  mo- 
tion in  the  internal  parts  of  bodies.'* 
This  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  Bojrle, 
and  the  opinions  which  Newton  main- 
tained also  corresponded  with  it. — 
He  believed  **  that  heat  consists  in  a 
minute  vibratory  motion  in  the  particles 
of  bodies,  and  that  this  motion  is  com- 
municated throu^  an  wparent  vacuum, 
by  the  undulations  of  a  very  subtile 
elastic  medium,  which  is  also  concerned 
in  the  phenomena  of  light" 

The  production  of  heat  by  friction 


is  known  to  some  of  the  least-civilized 
races  of  men,  who  light  their  fires  by 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together.  It 
has  been  considered  as  furnishing  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  mate- 
riality of  heat;  and  consequently  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  motion. 

It  occurred  to  Count  Rumford,  who 
had  observed  the  great  heat  produced  in 
the  operation  of  t^rin^  cannon,  that  the 
heat  occasioned  b^  friction  might  be 
ascertained  by  a  similar  process.  He 
took  an  unbored  cannon,  with  the  large 
projecting  piece  "two  feet  beyond  its 
muzzle,"  which  is  usually  cast  with 
cannon  to  ensure  solidity:  this  pro- 
jecting piece  was  bored,  and  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  attached 
to  the  cannon  by  a  small  neck :  the 
whole  apparatus  being  wrapped  in 
flannel,  was  made  to  revohre  upon  its 
axis  by  the  power  of  horses,  and  a  blunt 
steel  borer  was  pressed  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  The  whde  mass 
of  metal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  bein^  at  the  temperature  of 
60°,  the  force  with  which  the  borer  was 
pressed  against  the  cylinder  was  esti- 
mated at  about  1 0,000  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, and  the  surface  of  contact  between 
the  borer  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  was  about  two  square  inches. 
The  cylinder  had  made  960  turns  in 
half  an  hour ;  the  apparatus  was  then 
stopped,  and  the  heat  which  had  been 
produced  ascertained,  by  introdur;ing  a 
mercurial  thermometer  mto  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  cylinder  extending  from  the 
circumference  to  the  axis,  by  which  it 
was'  found  that  its  temperature  was 
raised  to  130',  which  was  considered  to 
be  a  correct  indication  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  cylinder.  The  par- 
ticles of  iron  abraded  during  the  opera- 
tion weighed  837  erains,  being  about 
,i,th  part  of  the  mole  weight  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  the 
same  philosopher.  He  fixed  a  cylinder 
of  brass,  partly  bored,  in  a  box  contain- 
ing eighteen  pounds  of  water,  excluding 
the  water  from  the  bore  of  the  cylinder 
by  oiled  leathers.  The  borer  was  made 
to  revolve,  by  machinery,  thirty-two 
times  in  a  mmute.  The  temperature, 
which  at  the  commencement  was  60°, 
rose  in  an  hour  to  107° ;  and  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  the  water  boiled.  The 
whole  apparatus,  v/eighing  fifteen 
pounds,  was  raised  to  the  same  tem- 
perature. In  estimatinj^  the  quantihr 
of  heat  produced  in  this  experiment 
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Count  Rumford  considered  it  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  nine  wax  candles,  each 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
burning  the  same  length  of  time. 

In  searching  for  the  source  of  heat  in 
this  experiment,  it  could  not  be  found 
in  any  change  of  capacity,  as  the  bonngs 
continued  of  the  same  capacity  as  the 
metal  firom  which  they  were  abraded. 
The  air  of  the  atmosphere  having  been 
exduded  in  the  process,  no  part  of  the 
heat  could  be  ascribed  to  its  agency ; 
the  water  used  underwent  no  chemical 
chan^,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
contributed  any  portion  of  the  heat,  nor 
could  any  part  of  the  heat  have  been 
derived  from  surrounding  bodies,  as 
they  rather  received  heat  from  the  mat« 
tor  exposed  to  friction. 

The  Count  considered  it  proved  by 
these  experiments  that  heat  may  be  ob- 
tained, without  limitation,  by  suljecting 
metal  to  friction;  and  concluded  that 
what  can  be  obtained  from  insulated 
bodies  without  limitation  cannot  be  mA* 
tenal,  and  believed  it  impossible  to 
account  for  such  phenomena  upon  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  motion 
among  me  particles  of  bodies. 

It  had  been  before  proved  by  Boyle 
that  friction  in  vacuo  produces  heat,  be 
having  obtained  this  result  b]^  making 
two  pieces  of  brass  rub  against  each 
other  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  The  same  fact  was  proved 
by  jPictet,  who  found  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  soft  substance,  such  as 
cotton,  between  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
increased  the  heat  He  conjectured 
that  electricity  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  friction. 

Sir  H.  Davy  made  various  experi- 
ments illustrabve  of  this  subject.  He 
insulated  an  apparatus  for  occasion- 
ing friction,  bv  placing  it  on  ice  in 
vacuo,  in  which  situation  heat  was  pro- 
duced. Two  pieces  of  ice,  similarly 
cm^umstanced,  beins  made  to  rub 
against  each  other,  neat  enough  was 
produced  to  melt  them.  The  heat 
produced  in  this  experiment  could  not 
arise  from  any  diminution  of  capadty, 
as  the  water  resulting  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  has  the  greater  capacity 
for  heat.  It  seemed  to  be  satisfactorify 
shown  also,  that  it  could  not  be  derived 
from  air,  and  the  same  conclusion  was 
drawn  from  these  experiments  that 
Count  Rumford  drew  from  his,  namely, 
that  heat  is  produced  by  motion  among 
the  particles  of  bodies. 


Having  thus  detailed  the  most  re. 
markable  experiments  favourable  to 
both  of  the  prevailing  hypotheses  as  to 
the  cause  of  heat,  and  having  stated 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  it 
may  be  usefril  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  two  philosophers  who  think  diffe- 
rently on  the  subject,  and  place  them 
in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Murray,  (System  of  Chemutry^ 
third  edition,  vol.  i.  page  468,)  after 
describing  the  hypothesis  upon  whidh 
heat  is  supposed  to  be  material,  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  other  in  the  following 
words:—-" The  opposite  opinion,  that 
caloric  'i6  motion,  placing  it  on  the  same 
n-ound,  or  considering  it  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, does  not  afford  an  explanation  of 
those  phenomena  equally  satisfactory. 
The  most  general  effect  arising  from  the 
operation  of  caloric,  is  expansion ;  but 
if  caloric  is  mere  motion,  or  vibration  of 
the  particles  of  the  heated  body,  how  is 
this  effect  produced  ?  Vibration  is  the 
alternate  approximation  and  retroces- 
sion of  the  particles ;  but  from  this  state 
it  is  evident  that  no  permanent  and 
uniform  increase  of  volume  can  take 
place.  Still  less  can  this  cause  account 
for  the  augmentation  of  volume  which 
accompames  fluidity  and  vaporisation. 
When  water  is  converted  into  vapour, 
it  occupies  1800  times  the  space  which 
it  did  while  in  the  liquid  form.  Suppose 
vibration  increased  to  any  intensity,  it 
cannot  be  shown  how  it  can  permanently 
separate  the  particles  of  a  body  to  such 
distances.  The  deficiencies  of  this  opinion 
are  likewise  evident  in  its  application  to 
other  phenomena.  The  laws  of  its  pro- 
pagation through  bodies  are  different 
from  the  estabushed  laws  of  motion. 
Were  they  the  same,  the  propagation  of 
caloric  ought  to  be  momentary  through 
elastic  bodaes,  and  should  be  more  or 
less  rapid  through  others,  according  to 
their  elasticity,  which  is  tax  trom  \mig 
the  case.  Neither  is  any  cause  pointea 
out  why  it  should  be  so  slowly  trans- 
mitted through  liquids  or  airs.  We  are 
equally  unable  to  account  for  its  distr»- 
bution  in  bodies,  and  the  quantities  of 
it  required  to  produce  given  tempera- 
tures in  different  substances,  or  tha 
portions  of  it  absorbed  when  bodies 
change  their  forms,  on  any  laws  it  could 
observe,  supposing  it  to  oe  any  species 
of  motion." 

Dr.  Young  (in  his  Leeiuree  onNatu 
rak  Philoeop/uf,  vol.  i.  page  653,)  pro- 
ceeds thus  with  the  discussion  of  1|^ 
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nature  of  heat,  '-  a  lubject,"  says  he, 
"  upon  which  the  popular  opinion  seems 
fjo  have  been  lately  led  away  by  very  su- 
perficial oonsiderations.  The  facility 
with  whioh  the  mind  eonoeives  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  substance,  liable 
to  no  material  variations,  except  those  of 
its  quantity  and  distribution,  especially 
when  an  appropriate  name,  and  a  place 
in  the  order  of  the  simplest  elements 
has  been  bestowed  on  it,  appears  to 
have  caused  the  most  eminent  chemical 
philosophers  to  overlook  some  insupe- 
rable difficulties  attending  the  hypothe- 
sis of  calorie/*  In  another  part  of  the 
same  passage  he  remarks,  that "  the  oir* 
oumstances  which  have  already  been 
stated,  respecting  the  production  of  heat 
bf  friction,  appear  to  afford  an  unan- 
swerable oonmtation  of  the  whole  of  this 
doctrine.  If  the  heat  is  neither  received 
from  the  surrounding  bodies,  which  it 
cannot  be,  without  a  depression  of  thefa* 
temperature ;  nor  derived  from  the  quan- 
tity already  accumulated  in  the  bodies 
themselves,  which  it  could  not  be,  even 
if  their  capacities  were  diminished  in 
■n}r  imaginable  degree ;  there  is  no  alter* 
Mative,  but  to  allow  that  heat  must  be 
actui^y  generated  by  friction :  and  if  it 
IS  genenSed  out  of  nothing,  it  cannot  be 
matter,  nor  even  an  immaterial  or  semi-  • 
material  substance.  The  collateral  parts 
of  the  theory  have  also  their  separate 
difficulties :  thus,  if  heat  were  the  gene^ 
ral  principle  of  repulsion,  its  augmen* 
tation  could  not  diminish  the  elasticity 
of  solids  and  of  fluids ;  if  it  constituted 
a  continued  fluid,  it  oould  not  radiate 
freely  through  the  same  space  in  diffe- 
rent directions ;  and  if  its  repulsive  par- 
tides  followed  each  other  at  a  distanoe, 
they  would  still  approach  near  enough 
to  each  other,  in  &e  focus  of  abuming- 
glass,  to  have  their  motions  deflected 
from  a  rectilinear  dirsotion,** 

In  page  656,  the  same  author,  having 
drawn  a  parallel  between  the  production 
of  heat  and  sound,  observes  that  "  all 
tiiese  analogies  are  certainly  &vourab]« 
to  tiie  opinion  of  the  vibratory  nature  of 
heat,  whidi  has  been  sufficiently  sane* 
tioned  by  the  .authority  of  the  greatest 
philosopners  of  past  times,  and  of  the 
most  sober  reasoners  of  the  present 
Those,  however,  who  look  up  with  un* 
qualified  reverence  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
modem  schools  of  chemistry,  will,  pro- 
bably, long  retain  a  partially  for  the 
convenient,  but  superficial  and  inacou- 
*^e,  mod^  of  reasoning,  whidi  have 


been  founded  on  the  favourite  hypotiie- 
sis  of  the  enstenee  of  caloric  as  ascpa^ 
rate  substance ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that,  in  the  end,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  fbcts,  which  have  beoi  adduced 
in  confiitation  of  that  system,  vrill  make 
a  sufficient  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  cultivators  of  chemistry,  to  induce 
them  to  listen  to  a  less  objectionable 
theory,"  The  question,  therefore,  re- 
mains undetemuned ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that,  most  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  operation  of  heat,  may  be  ex- 
plained equally  well  upon  either  theory. 

Chaptbr  hi. 

Of  the  B^pofukm  qfBodiei  by  Heai. 

Trb  most  general  effect  jgroduced  by 
heat  upon  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied, 
is  the  enlargement  of  their  buUc.  Solids, 
fluids,  and  airs,  all  expand  on  being 
heated,  and  contract  when  they  are 
cooled.  Some  useftil  processes  of  art 
and  several  important  operations  of  na- 
ture depend  upon  this  law. 

The  expansion  of  solids  may  readily 
be  proved  by  simple  and  convincing 
experiments. 

MX.  A  cylindri- 
cal piece  of  brass  ! 
a,(.AS'-l»)havinga  I 
handle  adapted  to 
it,  is  fitted  to  aflat 
piece  b,  so  that  it 
may  just  pass 
through  the  large 
notch  lengthwise, 
and  by  its  ends 
go  thirough  the 
round  hole :  when 
heated  in  the  fire 
it  will  be  too  lotijg; 
to  pnass  in  one  di- 
rection, and  too 
thick  to   pass  in  ■ 

tiie  other.    Hav-  ^ 

ing  become  cold,  it  will  again  fit  and 
pass  through,  as  before. 

Ex.  An  iron  bal^  adapted  to  a  ring 
of  the  same  metal,  so  as  to  pass  through 
when  cold,  will  be  too  large  to  pass 
when  heated;  when  cooled  again  it 
will  pass  as  before. 

If  the  relative  decrees  of  expansion 
which  different  bodies  undergo  at  low 
temperatures,  are  to  be  ascertained,  the 
instrument  (^.  2)  called  a  pyrometer, 
or  some  ^wnl«-y  one  must  be  used. 

Ex,  A  rod  of  any  metal  or  other 


A'^' 
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substance,  a,  the  expansion  of  which  is 
to  be  tried,  is  laid  upon  the  rest, 
touching  an  immoveable  screw  at  one 
end,  and  Uie  moveable  index  at  the 
other :  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  spirit 


In  comparins^  different  substances  to- 
gether with  this  instrument,  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  make  all  the  rods  oi 
the  same  size,  and  to  apply  the  heat 
of  the  lamp  the  same  length  of  time 


lamp  0  is  applied,  the  substance,  it  it  is  to  each. 
a  very  expansible  one,  will  berin  to  ex-        The  following  Tablb  of  the  **  linen 

pand,  and  its  comparative  des^ree  of  dilatation  of  solids  by  heat,**  is  taken 

expansibility  will  be  shown  by  the  dis-  from  Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  (^ChemiHryt 

tance  to  which  the  index  c  moves  along  and  is  probably  the  most  correct  ex- 

the  graduated  part  of  the  instruments,  tant. 


DimemioM  which  a  bar  takes  at  212^  whose  length  at  32°  is 
1. 000000. 


l!i 


Glantobe Smeaton    1.00083SS9 

Do Roy  1.00077615 

Do £>e  I^c*8  mean 1 .0008S800  t Ai 

Do DuIoDg  and  Petit 1.000861TO  lAi 

Do Lavoisier  and  Laplace    ....   1.00081 166  tiVi 

Plaleglass Do.  do.  1.000890890iiVi 

Do.  crown  glass Do.  do.  ..,:   1.00087578  tiSi 

Do.        do Do.  do.  ....    1.00089760  Ti^f 

Do.        do Do.  do 1.00091751 

Do.  rod    i Roy  1.00080787 

Deal.... ••••   Do.  as  glass  .•••  .•• 

Platina. . . ! Borda    1.00085655 

Do Dulong  and  Petit 1.00088420  lAi 

1.00099180 
1.00110000 
I. 00100000 
1.00108800 
1.00110940 
1.00111111 
1.00118990 


Do ....• Troughton. 

Do.andglass Berthoud  , 

Ptdladium   Wollaston , 

Antimony Smeaton    

Cast-iron  prism Roy   

Cast  iron Lavoisier  bj  Dr.  Tonng. 

Steel. Tronghton 

Steel  rod. 


Roy    1.001144TO 


Blistered  steel. .  i Phil.  Trans.  1795,  488 

Do • Smeaton    « 

Steel  not  tempered Laroiaier  and  Laplace 


Do.    do.    do Do. 

Do.  tempered  yellow i, Do. 

Do.    do.    do Do. 

Do.  at  a  higher  beat Do. 

Steel    Troughton. 

VwditMl Smeaton    . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1.00118500 
....  1.00115000 
....  1.00107875 
....  1.00107956 
....  1.001S6900 
....  1.001S8600 
....  1.00188956 
....  1.00118980 
.  ..  1.00)92500 
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ADDeaVedsteel    Muschenbrock 1.00U9000 

Tempered  steel Do 1.001S7000 

Iron Borda    1.00115600 

Do Smeaton    1.00195800 

Soft-foTjp^ed  iron Lavouier and  Laplace  ••..  1.00122045 

Round  iron,  wire-drawn  Do.  do.  ....  1 .90128504 

Ironwire Troughton    1.00144010 

Iron Dulong  and  Petit 1.0011820S    bIb 

Bismuth      Smeaton    1.001S9200 

Annealed  gold    Muschenbroek 1.00146000 

Gold ...••....  Ellicot,  by  comparison 1.00150000 

Do.  procured  by  parting Lavoisier  and  Laplace   ....  1.00146606   iIt 

Do.  Paris  standard  nnannealed    Do.  do.  ....  1 .00155155   nkt 

Do.  do.  annealed Do.  do.  ....  1.00151861    iIt 

Copper    •• Muschenbroek 1.0019100 

Do Lavoisier  and  Laplace    ....  1.00173244   sir 

Do Do.  do.  ....  1.00171222    tit 

Do Troughton    1.00191880 

Do Dulong  and  Petit 1.00171821    tU 

Brass    Borda    1.00178800 

Do Lavoisier  and  Laplace    ....  1.00186671 

Do Do.  do.  ....  1.00188971 

Brass  scale,  supposed  from  Hamburgh  .  Roy  1.00185540 

Cast  brass  Smeaton    1.00187500 

English  plate  brass,  in  rod   Roy  1.00189280 

Do.  do.         in  a  trough  form. .   Do 1.00189190 

Brass   Troughton    1.00191880 

Brass  wire Smeaton   1.00198000 

Brass   Muschenbroek 1.00216000 

Coppers,  tin  1 Smeaton    1.00181700 

Silver Herbert 1.00189000 

Do • Ellicot,  by  comparison 1.0021000 

Do Muschenbroek 1.00212000 

Do.  of  cupel Lavoisier  and  Laplace    ....  1 .00190974   i4t 

Do.  Pciris  standard    Do.  do.  ....  1.00190868   six 

Silver Tronghtoo    1.0020826 

Brass  16,  tin  1 Smeaton    1.00190800 

Speculum  metal •  •  Do 1 .00 198800 

Spelter  solder ;  brass  2,  zinc  1     Do 1.00205800 

Molacca  tin    Lavoisier  and  Laplace    .•••  1.00198765    ill 

Tin  from  Falmouth    Do.  do.  1.00217298   «&i. 

Fine  pewter Smeaton    1.00228800 

Graintin Do 1.00248800 

Tin Muschenbroek 1.00284000 

Soft  solder  j  lead  2,  tin  1 Smeaton      1 .00250800 

Zinc  8,  tin  1,  a  little  hammered Do 1 .00269200 

Lead Lavoisier  and  Laplace    ....  1.00284886   lir 

Do Smeaton    1.00286700 

Zinc Do 1.00294200 

Zinc,  hammered  out  half  inch  per  foot    Do 1.00801100 

Glass  from  82°  to  212^ Dulong  and  Petit 1.00086180  ttVi 

Do.  from  212°  to  892*^ Do.  do 1.00091827  1^1 

Do.  from  892°  to  572° Do.  do 1.000101114  viv 

Note,-""  The  last  two  measurements  by  an  air  thermometer.'* 

**  To  obtain  the  expansion  in  volume,  multiply  the  above  decimal  quantities  by  8,  or 
divide  the  denominators  of  the  vulgar  fractions  by  8 ;  the  quotient  in  either  case  is  the 
dilatation  sought.** 

**  We  see  Uiat  a  condensed  metal,  the  particles  of  which  have  been  forcibly  approxi- 
mated by  the  wire-drawing  process,  expands  more,  as  might  be  expected,  than  metals  in 
a  looser  state  of  aggregation.'* 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  those  which  are  most  fusible  are'  also 

table,  that  in  many  instances  there  is  a  the  most  expansible, 

relation  between  the  expansion  or  en-  Advantage  is  taken  by  some  artizans 

largement  of  metals  ana  then:  fusibility,  of  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat, 

or  disposition  to  melt,  as,  in  general.    The  parts  of  large  Tess( 
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ftuids,  such  as  are  used  by  brewers 
and  other  nanufacturers,  are  firmly 
Dound  together  by  strong  iron  hoops ; 
these  hoop%  which  are  at  first  made 
too  smaU  to  Ht,  are  heated  until  they 
are  sufficieitly  enlarged ;  they  are  then 
driven  on,  and  suddenly  cooled,  by 
throwing wjiter  upon  them;  the  con- 
traction of  the  iron,  which  ensues  on 
cooling,  bdngs  the  parts  of  the  vessels 
into  closei  contact  than  they  could 
easily  be  )rought  by  other  means,  and 
fixes  the  bops  firmly  round  them. 

The  pals  of  carriage  wheels  are 
bound  together  in  a  similar  way ;  the 
iron  band  or  tire,  is  made  a  little  smaller 
than  the  circumference  of  the  wooden 
part  of  he  wheel :  bein^  put  on  while 
it  is  enlrged  by  heat,  it  is  suddenly 
cooled,  aid  by  its  contraction  binds  the 
parts  of  the  compound  wheel  together 
with  grat  force. 

The  free  with  which  metals  expand 
when  hated,  and  contract  when  cooled, 
is  capabe  of  overcoming  powerful  re- 
sistance This  may  be  illustrated  in  re- 
gard tocontraction,  by  an  experiment 
which  iicceeded  some  years  since  at 
the  Conervatoire  deg  Arts  et  Metiers, 
in  Paris  The  two  side  walls  of  a  gallexy 
at  that  >lace,  having  been  press^  out- 
wards V  the  weight  of  the  floors  and 
roof,  MMolard  proposed  making  seve- 
ral hoU  in  the  walls,  opposite  to  each 
other,  hrough  which  strong  iron  bars 
were  xtroduced  so  as  to  cross  the 
apartmnt,  their  ends  projecting  out- 
side thiwalls.  Strong  circular  plates 
of  ironirere  screwed  on  to  these  pro- 
jecting ends.  The  bars  were  then 
heated;>y  which  their  ends  were  made 
to  projet  farther  beyond  the  walls,  per- 
mittin^he  circular  iron  plates  to  be 
advancd,  which  they  were  until  they 
again  tuched  the  walls.  The  bars,  on 
coolingcontracted,  and  drew  the  walls 
which  lere  receding  firom  each  other, 
closer  %ether.  Thisprocess  being  seve- 
ral tim<  repeated,  the  walls  were  made 
to  re-asime  their  proper  perpendicular 
positiox  and  might  easily  have  been 
curved  awards,  by  the  application  of 
the  saxt  means. 

The  idden  expansion  of  bodies  by 
heat  ocisions  some  effects  which  re- 

Siire  t  be  yarded  against.  Thus, 
^  ass  isery  hable  to  break  when  heat 
u  appli<  to  it,  on  account  of  the  un- 
eaual  mansion  which  is  occasioned. 
Glass  nng  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
when  01  surface  of  any  vessel  or  plate 
of  this  ubstancc  has  its  temperative 


suddenly  raised*  that  surfiatee  is  ex- 
panded, but  the  heat  not  oeing  able  to 
pass  quickly  through  to  the  omer  sur- 
face, that  part  is  not  at  all  or  but  very 
little  expanded,  and  the  unequal  expan- 
sion of  the  two  surfaces  occasions  tiie 
glass  to  break.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  most 
danger  where  the  glass  is  very  thick : 
boihng  water  may  be  poured  into  a  very 
thin  glass  vessel  witnout  danger,  be- 
cause the  heat  passes  through  tmn  glass 
in  time  to  make  both  its  suifaces 
stretch  equally.  Looking-glasses  have 
often  l)een  broken  by  heating  one  sur 
&ce  with  a  candle  or  lamp ;  and  elec- 
trical-machine plates  have  many  times 
been  destroyed  by  setting  them  before 
a  fire,  one  surface  bein^  expanded  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  while  the  other  is 
probably  contracted  by  a  current  of 
cold  air  rushing  towards  the  fire ;  the 
inequality  of  temperature  producing  in- 
equality of  expansion,  occasions  the 
glass  to  crack  with  considerable  noise. 
So  cold  showers  of  rain  and  warm  sun- 
shine succeeding  each  other,  occasion 
loss  in  sky-light  windows. 

Other  brittiie  substances  are  liable  to 
similar  accidents  from  the  same  cause ; 
heated  plates  of  cast  iron  are  veiy  liable 
to  be  broken  by  suddenly  pouring 
cold  water  upon  them. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  oc- 
casioned by  variations  of  temperature 
in  the  metals  forming  the  pendulums  of 
clocks,  and  the  balance-wheels  of 
watches,  have  been  found  to  occasion 
great  irregularities  in  the  movements  of 
uiese  machines.  The  rate  of  going,  in 
common  clocks,  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  when  the 
pendulum  is  lengthened,  by  heat  or  any 
other  cause,  the  clock  goes  slower ;  and 
when  it  is  shortened  the  motion  is 
quickened.  The  ball  of  a  pendulum  that 
vibrates  seconds,  bein^  lowered  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  the  clock 
will  lose  ten  seconds  in  twenty-four 
hours.  By  the  foregoing  table  of  ex- 
pansion, it  maybe  found  that  a  seconds 
pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is 
39.13929  inches,  wiU  be  lengthened  by 
an  increase  of  temperature  equal  to  30^ 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  liith  part  of  an 
inchjwhich  will  occasion  an  error  of  eight 
seconds  in  twenty-four  hours.  Various 
contrivances  have  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  these  defects, 
by  making  the  expansibility  of  some 
metals  counteract  tnat  of  others. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  invention  (A 
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Gnluuiif  And  oonsntBd  in  subtbtatii^ 
tor  the  usual  bob  of  the  peoduhun,  a 
fflass  cyfinder,  about  six  niehes  deep» 
holding  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
meremy.  When  the  suspending  steel 
rod  expanded  by  heat  so  as  to  lengthen 
the  pendulum,  the  mercury,  by  its  ex- 
pansion, raised  the  centre  of  osdllation 
as  much  as  the  increased  length  of  the 
steel  rod  occasioned  it  to  be  depressed. 
But  the  plan  most  usually  adopted  finr 
clocks,  is  tiie  iuTention  of  Harrison,  and 
is  called  the  gridirtm  penduhtm\  it 
consists  of  a  combination  of  bars,  three 
of  which  are  of  steel,  and  two  com- 
pounded of  zinc  and  silver.  These 
are  so  arranged,  and  the  weight  is  sus- 
piended  in  such  a  way,  that  the  expan- 
sion occasioned  by  heat  in  the  steel  is 
eounteraeted  by  the  expansion  of  the 


oOnt  melil,  so  as  to  keep  flie  pttMnm 
alwa3rs  of  the  same  len^. 

The  eontriranoe  applied  by  ArmM  to 
watches,  for  the  pmpose  9f  preventing 
the  injurious  efleets  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  is  upon  the  same  prinei[^ 
and  is  called  the  oompen$aHtm  baiemoe 
in  the  construction  of  whick,  interrupted 
concentric  rings  of  diffmit  meUls  are 
Joined  together,  so  that  the  expansion 
of  one  counteracts  the  expsnsion  of  the 
other. 

The  expaasilnlilT  of  fluiih  \ff  heat  is 
still  greater  than  that  of  solds,'  and  the 
differences  which  they  exhliit  among 
themselves  are  more  strikng.  Mer- 
cuiy  does  not  expand  so  mudi  as  water, 
water  net  so  much  as  si^rit  cf  wine,  and 

r'  't  of  wine  is  not  so  expansible  as 
-. 


TkBfoUawimgTAmLM oftkt  •xpamiom produced  m  Uquid*  6y  being  ktaied  >vm.  SIP |» 
919°  it  from  Dr.  Ore's  Dictionaiy  of  Chemistry. 

Mercoiy UiUon 0.090M     A 

Do Lord  Charles  GBveodiah....  COIOTO     i^ 

Do Oeluc O.OiaoO     /■ 

Do Geneial  Roy O.G17>iM)     it 

Do • Shuckbuigh   O.Ol&l       it 

Do • Layoisier  and  Lspbce O.OI80      xt\i 

Do Haellstroem   O.OlSaoO    it 

Do Dalonrand  Petit O.0I8(t8O  ii-^s 


0.0438 


Do Do.    from919«  to  S99*. 

Do Do.    from  899®  to  579<> 

Do Do.    inGla«fromS9°to919° 

Do Do.    Do.     fiom919°to899° 

Do Do.    Do.    from  8»9<' to  579° 

y^^^.        |'Kirwaiii,from89°it8niaxi-'l 

1     mmndentity  y 

Mariatic  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1.187.) Dalton* 0.060( 

Nitric  Acid  (ap.  gr.  1.40) Do 0. 1 10( 

Solpharic  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1.85) Do. 0.060( 

Akohol Do 0.110< 

Water Do 0.040 

Water  sataratfrd  with  commoa  talt. . . .  Do. 0.050< 

Sulphuric  iEther Do 0.070< 

Fixed  Oila Do 0.080< 

Oil  of  Turpentine Do • 0.0701 

Water,  saturated  with  common  mU  . .  Robison 0.0518 


0.018451  ivSis 
0.018900   /i 
0.015«    il^.s 
0.01560     iiVb 
0.015880  «i*^i 
fl-Vf 


Ex.  The  expansion  of  a  liquid  may    _  _  ,, 

be  strikm^ly  shown,  by  tilling  a  glass    like  that 
bulb,  having  a  long  tube  attached  to  it,  '      * 

with  the  liquid,  so  that  it  may  rise  a 
small  part  of  Ihe  way  upwards  in  the 
tube ;  the  bulb  bein^  set  upon  a  stand, 
and  heat  applied  under  it,  the  bulk  of 
the  liquid  wiU  be  enlarged,  as  will  be 
seen  by  its  rising  higher  in  the  tube. 
This  effect  is  produced  notwithstanding 
the  expansion  of  the  glass  which  occa- 
sions its  capacity  to  be  enlarged. 

Ex,  Or  me  expansion  of  water  maybe 


it 


shown  by  partly  filling  a  bulbmd  tube, 
aescnbed  in  the  lat  experi- 
ment,  with  coloured  water :  imieraon 
in  a  jar  of  hot  water  will  occasion 
the  water  contained  in  the  )ulb  and 
tube    to  expand  and  ascem   higher. 


Tiiose  liquids  are  the  mo£  expana- 
ble  which  require  the  least  bat  to  make 
them  boiL 

Ex.  Equal  quanties  of  heatappiied  to 
liquids  do  not  occasion  eaul  degrees 
of  expansion :  this  may  be  sn<wn  by  ap- 


^  Th«  qmantibft  glten  by  Mr.  Dalttm  are,  vrobaUf,  too  great,  tm  is  eortainly  tke  ease  wiikKofovryt  kti 
fxptruMatt  k«Vf  P«rhap«,  modified  by  hit  bjrpothetioa)  aotioia. 
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piymff  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  to  a 
liquid  contained  in  a  bulb,  such  as  de- 
scribed  in  the  last  experiment,  differing 
only  in  having  its  tube  divided  into  a 
number  of  equal 
parts.  The  num- 
ber of  divisions  past 
which  the  liqiiid 
rises  in  the  first  nve 
minutes  having  been 
observed,  the  same 
heat  applied  during 
five  minutes  more 
will  occasion  a 
I  greater  expansion; 
land,  consec^uently, 
[the  liquid  rising  m 
I  the  tube  will  pass  by 
I  a  greater  number  of 
I  divisions  in  the  se- 
Icond  than  it  did  in 
I  the  first  five  minutes. 
I  Every  successive 
I  portion  of  heat  ap- 
I  plied  produces  an  in- 
I  creased  effect,  until 
I  the  water  arrives  at 

_^ the  boiling  point.  In 

explaimng  this  fact,  it  is  said  that  the 
particles  of  tlie  fluid  have  existing 
among  them  a  certain  force  of  cohesive 
attraction,  which  resists  the  expansive 
effects  of  heat ;  the  first  portions  of  heat 
applied  having  most  of  this  resistance 
opposed  to  them,  their  effects  are  pro- 
portionably lessened;  while  succeeding 
quantities,    having  less   resistance  to 


overcome,  produce  increased  degrees  Oj 
expansion.  The  bTjegularities  in  the 
expansion  of  quicksilver  axe  less  than 
those  of  any  other  fluid. 

Count  Kumfbrd  ascertained  the  con- 
traction of  water  for  every  22t°  in  cool- 
ing from  212P  to  32°,  the  results  being 
as  follows : — 

In  Oooliag  SS|«  from  tU»  or  to  ISM 
«    1891     „     IS? 
M    167      ,.144 
..    144|    H    la 
„    US       *.      £1 

n  ,*        99| 


18    pwte. 
16.«     •, 
13.8     n 

Va : 
U: 

0.9     « 


..  54*  ,*!  ar 
The  veiy  great  irr^ularity  at  the 
bottomofthetable  will  be  adverted  to 
in  considering  the  remaricable  pecu- 
liarity of  water  by  which  it  is  occa- 
sioned. It  appears  by  the  above  table, 
that  the  expansion  occasioned  by  heat- 
ing water  221°  nearest  the  boiling 
pomt  is  almost  five  times  as  great  as 
IS  produced  by  the  heating  it  22Jo 
from  about  the  natural  medium  tempe- 
rature. 

De  Luc  tried  the  relative  expansibiH- 
ties  of  a  number  of  different  hquids,  by 
putting  them  into  thermometer  tubes : 
the  scale  which  he  used  was  that  of 
Reaumur,  upon  which  80°  indicates  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  and  (P  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice.  The  results  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  Tabls,  to 
which  are  added,  by  Dr.  iJre,  the  cor- 
responding indications  according  to  the 
Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  Thermo- 
meters. 


Mareory.  , 

Olive 
Oil 

Ss.oa 

ofCbar 
nomUe. 

Oil  of 

AloohoL 

Brine. 

Water. 

R. 

Cent 

Ffthr. 

Thyme, 

80- 

100° 

212^ 

80° 

80° 

80° 

80° 

80° 

80» 

75 

981 

200^ 

74.6 

74.7 

74.3 

78.8 

74.1 

71 

70 

87.5 

189| 
]78| 

69.4 

69.5 

68.8 

67.8 

68.4 

62 

62 

81 

64.4 

64.8 

68.5 

61.9 

62.6 

53.5 

60 

75 

167 

59.3 

59.1 

58.8 

56.2 

57.1 

45.8 

55 

68i 

1551 

54.2 

53.9 

53.3 

50.7 

51.7 

38.  S 

50 

82^ 

144^ 
188J 

49.8 

48.8 

48.3 

45.8 

46.6 

32 

45 

66i 

44.0 

49.6 

43.4 

40.2 

41.2 

26.1 

40 

50 

128 

89.2 

38.6 

38.4 

35.1 

86.8 

20.5 

85 

481 

llOf 

84.9 

38.6 

33.5 

80.3 

31.8 

15.9 

80 

n 

991 

89.8 

28.7 

28.6 

25.6 

86.5 

11.2 

85 

881 

24.8 

23.8 

88.8 

21.0 

21.9 

7.8 

80 

95 

77 

19.3 

18.9 

19.0 

16.5 

17.3 

4.1 

15 

m 

65} 

14.4 

14.1 

14.2 

12.2 

12.8 

1.6 

10 

I2i 

54i 
48} 

9.5 

9.3 

9.4 

7.9 

8.4 

0.2 

5 

H 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

3.9 

4.2 

0.4 

0 

0 

32 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

H 

20* 

-3  9 

-4.8 

-10 

i«| 

H 

-T  7 

-8.1 
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Hiere  aie  a  few  ptitiiil  exceptions  to 
the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  and 
their  contraction  by  cold,  of  which  water 
presents  the  most  remarkable.  This 
fluid  contracts  in  cooling  mitil  it  anives 
at  a  certain  point,  and  Uien  expands  as 
if  heat  were  applied.  This  property  of 
water  was  first  observed  by  the  Florentine 
Academicians,  in  cooling  a  thermometer 
glass,  filled  with  water,  by  immersion  in 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  but  De  Luc 
afterwards  investigated  the  subject,  and 
considered  the  greatest  density  of  ^e 
water  to  be  attained  when  it  arrived  at 
40^,  as  it  ceased  to  contract  from  that 
I>oint,  although  the  cooling  process  con- 
tinued ;  on  the  contraiy,  expansion  was 
found  to  result  both  from  the  addition 
and  the  abstraction  of  heat,  after  the 
water  arrived  at  the  above-mentioned 
temperature.  Sir  Charles  Blasden  and 
Mr.  Gilpin  discovered  that  De  Luc  had 
omitted  to  make  the  proper  correction 
for  the  expansion  of  tne  glass ;  which, 
when  thc^  had  done,  they  found  that 
water  amves  at  its  greatest  density  on 
being  cooled  to  39°  of  Fahrenheit,  Dr. 
Hope  considers  the  greatest  density  to 
be  at  39*^  5',  and  the  French  chemists  at 
40°.  Takine  the  temperature  at  which 
the  j^reatest  density  occurs  to  be  40°,  the 
density  of  water  at  48°  and  32°  will  be 
the  same. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  experiments 
of  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Mr.  Dalton, 
and  M.  Gay-Lussac,  that  the  expansion 
of  water  continues  below  32°,  when  it 
is  cooled  lower  than  that  temperature 
without  fireezing ;  and  it  was  expanded  as 
much  in  some  of  the  experiments  al- 
luded to,  as  it  would  have  been  if  heated 
to  75°. 

The  enlargement  of  bulk  occurring  in 
water  as  it  cools,  from  40°  to  the  fry- 
ing point,  was  ascribed  by  Hooke,  and 
aiferwards  by  Dalton,  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  glass  vessels  which  contain 
the  water  us^  in  the  experiments.  Ths^ 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  used  in  such 
experiments  does  contract  by  being 
cooled,  contributing  in  some  measure  to 
raise  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  from  other  experiments 
and  considerations  yet  to  be  stated,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  water  expands  on  cool- 
mg,  independently  of  the  contraction  of 
the  vessd  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Dr.  Hope  filled  a  glass  jar,  8|  inches 
deep  and  4  J  inches  wide,  wiUi  water  at 
32^^;  one  thermometer  was  suspended 
nearly  in  the  axis,  with  its  bulb  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  ano 


ther  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  The  jar  being  exr 
posed  to  a  temperature  of  60°,  gradual^ 
rose  to  38°,  during  which  increase  of 
temperature  the  lower  thermometer  was 
at  least  one  degree  higher  than  the  ther- 
mometer at  the  surface,  which  indicated 
that  the  density  of  the  water  must  have 
increased  along  with  its  temperature; 
for  if  the  water  had  expanded  with  the 
increase  of  heat,  it  would  have  ascended 
to  the  surface,  and  the  uppermost  ther 
mometer  would  have  had  its  temperature 
the  most  raised.  In  cooling  water  to 
32°,  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer 
near  the  bottom  of  the  jar  was  still 
found  to  be  higher  than  the  upper  one. 
While  water  is  cooling  to  40°,  its  cold- 
est particles  are  always  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  when  it  arrives  at  40°,  it  re- 
mains there  until  the  whole  of  the  fluid 
arrives  at  the  same  point ;  and  then  in 
cooling  lower,  the  colder  particles  col- 
lect at  the  surface,  those  at  the  bottom 
being  four  degrees  warmer. 

These  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope 
prove  that  water  is  most  dense  at  a 
considerable  number  of  de^ees  above 
the  fr-eezing  point,  and  that  it  expands 
as  it  cools  to  that  point. 

The  expansive  force  of  water  on  fineez 
ing  is  wdl  known,  as  water-pipes  and 
vessels  filled  with  it  are  often  burst 
by  its  force.  Even  in  our  bed-rooms, 
in  very  cold  weather,  water-bottles  are 
frequently  broken,  if  they  be  quite  full 
of  water,  and  have  such  narrow  necks 
as  to  prevent  the  free  expansion  of  the 
fluid  m  fireezinz.  The  flat  stones  of 
pavements  are  frequently  raised  out  of 
their  places  by  the  freezing  of  the  water 
beneath  them,  trunks  of  trees  are  split, 
and  rocks  are  rent  asunder  by  tiie  same 
force.  The  agenc]^  of  frost  is  very  bene- 
ficial in  occasioning  the  substance  of 
rocks  and  of  soils  to  moulder  to  powder, 
thereby  fitting  them  better  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation.  A  strong  brass 
^lobe,  the  cavity  of  which  was  only  one 
mch  in  diameter,  was  used  by  the  Flo- 
rentine Academicians,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  expansive  force  of^conge- 
lation,  by  which  it  was  burst,  although 
the  force  required  was  calculated  to  ex- 
ceed 27,720lbs.  Experiments  were  tried 
by  Major  Williams,  at  Quebec,  in  one 
01  which  an  iron  plug,  nearly  3lbs.  in 
weight,  was  projected  n'om  a  bomb-shell 
to  the  distance  of  415  feet;  and  in 
another,  the  shell  was  burst  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  water  which  it  contained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
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explain  the  expansion  of  water  in  freez- 
ing; the  most  plausible  of  which  is, 
that  siven  by  De  Mairan,  who  supposed 
that  me  particles  when  they  crystallize 
and  assume  the  solid  state,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  unite  by  certain  sides  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  arranging  themselves 
so  as  to  form  right  lines  at  determi- 
nate angles.  This  arrangement  of  the 
E articles  requiring  more  space,  and 
saving  numerous  vacuities,  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  must  necessarily  be  en- 
larged. 

The  most  important  effects  result  from 
the  remarkable  property  of  water  which 
has  been  described.  If  the  density  of 
water  continued  to  decrease  until  it  ar- 
rived at  the  freezing  point,  ice  would  be 
heavier  than  water,  and  as  soon  as 
formed  would  subside  to  the  bottom  in 
successive  flakes,  until  the  whole  of  the 
water,  however  deep,  should  become 
solid.  The  effects  or  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  easily  be  conceived.  Climates 
which,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  are  the  delightful  abodes  of  in- 
numerable animate  beings,  would  be 
rendered  unfavourable  to  their  existence, 
and  must  inevitably  become  dreary  and 
desolate.  On  the  contrary,  since  water 
expands  previously  to  its  freezing,  ice  is 
lignter  than  water,  and  floats  upon  its 
surface,  protecting  the  water  below  from 
the  influence  of  firost. 

Aeriform  bodies  in  their  expansion 
differ  from  solids  and  fluids,  in  bemg 
uniformlv  affected  by  the  same  quan- 
tities of  heat  applied  to  them  at  all  tem- 
peratures, which  is  thus  explained.  The 
attractive  force  that  exists  m  solids  and 
fluids  resisting  the  expansive  effect  of 
heat,  the  fii*st  portions  applied  have 
most  of  this  resistance  opposed  to  them, 
and  therefore  produce  less  expansion 
than  succeeding  portions,  which  have 
less  resistance  to  contend  with ;  but  as 
there  is  no  cohesive  attraction  existing 
amon^  the  particles  of  aeriform  bodies, 
there  is  no  resistance  opposed  to  the 
expansive  power  of  heat  upon  them ; 
and  consequently  ail  of  them  undergo 
the  same  degrees  of  expansion  with  the 
same  degrees  of  heat;  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced  upon  all  of  them  by 
equal  quantities  of  neat  appUed  at  all 
different  temperatures. 

The  following  Tab  lb  gives  the  changes 
of  bulk  produced  upon  100,000  parts  of 
air,  by  every  additional  degree  of  Fahr- 
enheit, from  32^  to  100;  and  by  every 
additional  ten  degrees  afterwards  to 
210^. 


Temp. 
32 
8S 
S4 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
43 
48 
44 
45 
46 
4T 
48 
49 
50 
51 
59 
58 
54 
55 
56 
5T 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
C9 
70 
71 
72 


B«1V. 
100,000 
100,908 
100,416 
100,694 
100,888 
101,040 
101,948 
101,459 
101,666 
101,873 
109,080 
102,290 
102,496 
102,708 
102.916 
103,124 
103,838 
108,586 
108,749 
103,952 
104,166 
104,368 
104,576 
104,791 
104,992 
105,200 
105,408 
105,616 
105,824 
106,032 
106,240 
106,448 
106,656 
106,861 
107,072 
107.280 
107.488 
107,696 
107,904 
108,1)2 
108,320 


Temp. 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

89 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

912 


Bulk. 
108,528 
108,736 
108,944 
109,152 
109,360 
109,568 
109.776 
109384 
110,192 
110,400 
110,608 
i:0,8I6 
111,021 
111,282 
111, HO 
111,648 
111,856 
112,064 
112,272 
112,480 
112,388 
112,896 
118,104 
113,312 
1 18,520 
113,728 
113.986 
114,144 
1 16,224 
118.804 
120,381 
122,464 
124,514 
126,624 
128,704 
180,784 
182,864 
134,941 
187.021 
137,440 


Ex*  The  expansion  of  air  may  be 
pleasingly  illustrated  by  a  simple  appa- 
ratus, such  as  is  shown  at/^.  4. 
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The  bulb  with  the  long  tube  a,  flill  of 
Air,  has  its  open  end  ^uiwed  in  the 
jar  of  water  b ;  the  heat  of  the  spirit 
lamp  c  being  applied,  the  air  will  be 
expanded  by  the  heat,  and  a  portion  of 
it  win  be  expelled ;  it  will  rise  through 
the  water  of  the  jar  and  escape :  the 
lamp  being  removed,  as  soon  as  the 
remaining  air  cools,  it  will  contract  to 
its  original  bulk,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  jar  will  force  water  up  into  the 
bulb  with  great  velocity,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  enters  the  bulb  will  be 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  air  expelled* 

Convincing  demonstrations  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence are  obtained  by  watching  the 
silent,  and  often  unobserved,  but  irresis- 
tible agency  of  heat,  in  the  distribution 
of  temperature  over  the  globe.  Some 
examples  of  this  may  be  adduced. 

TTie  surface  of  the  earth  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  would  be  excessively 
and  injuriously  heated  by  the  sun*s  rays, 
if  means  were  not  provided  for  with- 
drawing portions  oi  this  heat.  Hie 
transparent  air  not  being  heated  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  there  being  a  strong  tendency  to  an 
equilibrium  in  heat,  the  stratum  of  air 
nearest  to  the  earth  receives  a  portion 
of  Us  excessive  heat ;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  expanded,  and  rendered 
lighter  than  the  less  heated  air  above, 
and  must  therefore  ascend,  since  it  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  light  fluids  ascend 
through  heavier;  another  portion  of 
colder  air  descends  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  warmed,  and  made  to  as- 
cend. Thus  the  earth  is  cooled,  and 
refreshed  by  the  agency  of  air,  the  heated 
particles  of  which  are,  by  the  principle 
of  expansion,  enabled  to  ascend  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  from 
whence  they  are  wafted  away  to  colder 
climates,  to  mitigate  the  extremes  of  the 
ieasons  there. 

Again,  cold  air  flowing  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  from  polar  regions 
towards  the  equator,  is  very  much 
warmed  in  its  progress ;  if  it  were  not, 
the  climate  that  we  inhabit  would  be 
less  genial  than  it  is.  As  the  water  of 
the  ocean  does  not  freeze,  except  in  veiy 
high  latitudes,  it  is  considerably  warmer 
than  the  air  which  passes  over  it.  On 
account  of  the  strong  tendency  to  an 
eouilibrium,  before  mentioned,  the  air 
which  is  nearest  to  the  water  receives  a 
portion  of  the  heat  which  the  water  con- 
tains, above  that  of  the  air:  the  portions 


of  air  ao  heated  asoendt  while  <]m  per- 
tiona  of  water,  which  are  lowered  in 
temperature,  contract  in  bulk,  become 
heavier,  and  descend;  other  warmer 
portions  of  water  ascend  to  the  surface^ 
and  other  colder  portions  of  air  descend ; 
and  this  process  goes  on  as  long  as  the 
water  is  warmer  Sian  the  air. 

But,  perhaps,  some  readers  may  find 
di£5culty  in  believing  that  such  small 
differences  in  the  relative  wei^ts  or 

rifle  gravities  of  different  portions  of 
same  fluid,  should  enable  some  to 
ascend,  and  others  to  descend,  pro- 
ducing such  important  effects  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  A  few  experiments 
may  tend  to  impress  conviction  on  their 
minds. 

jBiT.  Fill  a  tall  dass  with  hot  water, 
and  take  up  in  a  dropping  tube  a  littk 
cold  water,  slightiycolourra  with  litmus, 
or  any  other  dye,  that  it  may  be  better 
seen,  and  let  it  fall  gently  into  the  hot 
water,  the  end  of  uie  dropping  tube 
h&ng  held  below  tlie  surface,  aSd  the 
coloured  water  will  fall  to  the  bottom, 
because  being  cold  its  specific  gravity  is 
rather  greater  than  that  of  the  hot  water. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
experiment,  that  the  colouring  matter 
added  to  the  cold  water  must  tend  to 
increase  its  weight.  An^r  error  arisinff 
from  this  cause  may  easily  be  guarded 
against  by  making  the  two  fluids,  while 
cold,  of  tne  same  specific  gravity :  the 
ditfinence  between  cold  and  not  will  stiQ 
be  found  to  produce  the  same  effect 

Ex.  Fill  a  small  glass  bulb,  having  a 
naiTOw  neck,  with  port  wine,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  water  with  a  small  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine,  coloured  with  tincture 
of  litmus,  and  put  the  bulb  so  filled  into 
a  tall,  narrow,  glass  jar,  which  must  then 
be  filled  up  with  cold  water;  iuHne* 
diately  an  ascending  current  will  be  seen 
proceeding  firom  the  bulb,  the  coloured 
fluid  will  accumulate  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  jar,  while  colouriess 
water  will  be  seen  accumulating  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb.  By  close  inspec- 
tion, the  descending  current  may  also  be 
observed ;  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
eolotu^  and  the  colourless  liquids  pass 
each  other  in  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
bulb,  without  mingling.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  of  the  coloured  liquid  will 
have  ascended,  and  the  bulb  will  be 
entirely  filled  with  clear  water. 

It  is  proved  bv  this  experiment  that 
a  very  small  dimence  in  the  specifle 
gravities,  in  two  p<»*tion8  of  a  fluid, 
enables  the   lig^t  portion  to  asceiK^ 
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and  the  heavier  to  descend.  As  snirit 
of  wine  is  considerably  lijghter  man 
water,  an  admixture  of  it,  in  any  pro- 
portion, produces  a  fluid  lii^hter  than 
water;  but  the  quantity  of  spirit  re- 
quired in  this  experiment  is  veiy  small, 
and  therefore  the  difference  of  specific 
pavity  must  be  very  small  also.  It 
18  very  remarkable,  that  so  minute  a 
differenee  should  not  only  enable  the 
one  portion  to  ascend,  and  the  other  to 
descend ;  but  also  to  pass  each  other 
in  the  very  narrow  neck  of  the  bulb 
without  mmgling. 

Chaptbr  rv. 

AppliraHon  qf  the  Dodrine^to 
Thermometers, 

Thb  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  and 
their  contraction  by  cold,  afford  the 
means  of  measuring  degrees  of  tempe- 
rature. The  instrument  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  acts  upon  these 
principles,  is  called  a  thermometer,  and 
was  originally  invented  by  an  Italian 
physician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
named  Santorio;  who  used  air  as  a 
measure  of  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture. This  instrument  is  now  cdled 
an  air 'thermometer  t  and  consists  of  a 
glass  vessel  or  bottle, with  a  broad  base, 
and  narrow  neck,  containing  a  coloured 
liquid  a  {fig,  5) ;  a  long  tube  having  a 
glass  bulb  blown  at  one  Jig,  5. 
end  h ;  the  other  extremity 
of  the  tube  being  open,  and 
plun^d  in  the  coloured 
liquia;  andascaleofeoual 
parts  c.  Heat  is  applied 
to  the  bulb  to  expel  a  part 
of  the  air,  which  permits  a 
portion  of  the  coloured  fluid 
to  rise  in  the  tube:  this 
fluid  column  indicates  the 
slightest  chants  of  tem- 
perature by  rising  when  it 
18  diminished,  and  falling 
when  it  is  increased ;  be- 
cause every  increase  of 
temperature  expands  the 
air  m  the  bulb,  occasion- 
ing it  to  press  upon  the 
fluid  column  and  force  it 
down,whfle  any  decrease  of  temperature 
contracts  the  bulk  of  the  air,  and  per- 
mits the  fluid  to  rise.  This  instrument 
is  not  capable  of  measuring  variations 
of  temperature  through  any  very  consi- 
derable range,  and  it  is  liable  to  other 
objections;  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is 


still  applicable,  from  its  great  delicacy, 
to  many  purposes. 

The  members  of  the  Academta  del 
Cimenlo  substituted  spirit  of  wine, 
coloured,  instead  of  air ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  effect  from  being  produced  by 
the  venations  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  tube  was  hermetically  sealed.  Dr. 
H alley  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  used 
mercury  as  the  thermometric  fluid, 
which  IS  now  most  generally  employed ; 
but  s|^t-thermometers  are  also  in 
use.  The  mercurial  is  better  adapted 
for  high,  the  spirit  for  low  tempera^ 
tures. 

Whichever  fluid  is  used,  the  shape 
of  the  instrument  is  the  same,  consist- 
ing of  a  tube,  having  a  bulb  blown  at 
one  end  of  a  globular  or  cyUndrical 
shape,  the  latter  being  considered  the 
best     jF^.  6  represents  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  with  part  of    fig.%, 
its    scale   moveable.     The 
tube  ought  to  have  an  equal 
bore  throughout;     but  as 
tubes  of  this  kind  can  rarely 
if  ever  be  obtained,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  ine- 
aualities  of  the  tube,  that 
ley    may    afterwards   be 
adapted  to  the   scale.    To 
divide  the  tube  into  spaces 
of  equal  capacity,  it  is  dip- 
ped mto  qmcksilver,  until  a 
column  about  half  an  inch 
in  length  enters  the  bore ; ' 
this  is  removed  to  about  two 
inches   from    the  end,   at 
which  the  bulb  is  to  be  made ; 
then  marldng  the  tube  with  ^^ 

a  file  or  diamond,  it  is  laid  %0 

upon  the  brass,  ivory,  or  wood, 
which  is  to  form  the  scale  intended 
to  be  i^lied,  so  that  the  lower  end 
of  the  mercurial  column  may  cor- 
respond with  the  lower  end  of  the 
seaJe,  the  upper  end  of  the  column 
being  marked  with  a  fine  point  upon 
the  scale ;  the  tube  is  to  be  a  little  in- 
clined and  eenUy  ^aken,  until  the 
lower  part  or  the  mercurial  column 
stands  exactly  where  the  upper  part 
was  before;  the  place  of  the  upper 
part  must  then  be  marked  upon  the 
scale,  and  the  process  must  he  con- 
tinued until  the  tube  is  divided  to  a 
sufficient  height 

A  bulb  having  been  blown  upon  the 
instrument  in  the  usual  way,  with  the 
aid  of  a  blow-pipe,  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  quicksilver,  a  piece  of  paper  is 
tied  over  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in. 
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the  manner  of  a  funnel,  into  which  a 
(quantity  of  quicksilver  is  put ;  the  bulb 
is  heated  over  a  lamp  to  expel  the  air, 
and  when  the  portion  of  air  which  re- 
mains cools,  the  quicksilver  descends 
and  partly  fills  the  bulb ;  heat  is  again 
applied  until  the  quicksilver  boils, — this 
occasions  the  more  effectual  expulsion 
of  the  air ;  on  cooling  a  lamr  quantity 
of  the  fluid  metal  is  made  to  enter 
into  the  instrument.  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity having  been  introduced,  and  the 
whole  havmg  been  properly  boiled,  heat 
is  applied  until  the  mercury  begins  to 
overflow  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube, 
previously  drawn  to  a  fine  point;  flame 
IS  ui^ged  upon  it  by  a  blow-pipe,  and  it 
is  hermetically  sealed,  or  melted  and 
joined  to  exclude  the  air. 

To  regulate  whatever  scale  may  be 
applied  to  the  instrument,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  points  in  the  tube 
at  which  the  mercurial  column  stands 
when  cooled  to  thefi^ezing,  and  heated 
to  the  boiling,  of  water.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  instrument  is  immersed  in 
melting  ice  or  snow,  and  permitted  to 
remain  there  for  some  time,  until  the 
quicksilver  becomes  stationary  at  one 
place,  which  is  the  freezing  point;  a 
mark  is  made  at  that  point  upon  the 
glass.  By  allowing  the  instrument  to 
remain  for  some  time  in  boiling  wato-, 
the  mercury,  alter  having  ascended 
through  a  large  proportion  of  the  tube, 
becomes  stationary  at  one  place,  which 
is  the  boiling  point ;  if  the  calilwe,  or 
bore,  of  the  tube  is  equal  throughout,  the 
space  between  these  two  points  upon 
the  scale,  to  be  applied,  according  to 
Fahrenheit,  is  divided  into  180  equal 
parts,  thirty-two  of  the  same  equal  divi- 
sions being  placed  below  the  freezing 
point.  In  other  words,  the  scale  in- 
vented by  Fahrenheit,  wliich  is  in  general 
use  in  this  country,  commences  at  32^ 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and 
has  the  boiling  pomt  at  212°.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Fahrenheit  took  his  zero  or 
commencement  of  his  scale  from  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  by  mixing 
snow  and  common  salt,  that  bdng  Uie 
greatest  degree  of  cold  known  in  his 
time ;  although  a  considerably  greater 
degree  of  cold  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  the  same  or  other  ingredients. 
If  the  tube  is  unequal  in  the  bore,  use 
must  be  made  in  the  graduation  of  the 
scale,  of  points  obtained  by  dividing  the 
tube  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  in 
the  manner  ah^ady  described. 
The  scale  called  Reaumur's,  which 


has  been  much  used  on  the  Contincnf , 
commences  at  the  freezing  point  of 
water  which  is  marked  o,  between 
which  and  the  boiling  point  are  ei^ty 
equal  divisions  or  degrees,  the  point 
at  which  water  boils  being  at  the 
80th  degree.  Each  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale  being  equal  to  |  of  a  de- 
gree of  Reaumur's,  to  find  the  corre- 
spondence between  these  scales,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  multiply  the  number 
of  d^rees  of  Fahrenheit,  above  or  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  by  4,  and  divide 
by  9 ;  the  sum  obtained  will  indicate  the 
number  of  degrees  upon  Reaumur's 
scale. 

Fahrenheit.  Eeaumvr. 

50°— 32=   18x4=  72-r9=  8° 

185°— 32=153x4=612-r9=68° 

To  make  those  of  Reaumur  corre- 
spond with  Fahrenheit,  the  rule  is  to 
multiply  by  9  and  divide  by  4. 

Reaumur.  Fahrenheit 

8°x9=  72-r4=   18+32=  50°. 

68°x9=612-r4  =  153+32=  185°. 

Another  scale,  which  is  now  exten- 
tensively  used,  particularly  in  France, 
is  that  of  Celsius,  and  is  more  simple 
than  any:  it  begins  at  the  freezing 
of  water,  between  which  and  the 
boiling  of  the  same  fluid  there  are 
100  equal  divisions  upon  the  scale  ;  so 
that  the  boiling  point  is  at  the  100th 
degree.  This  instrument  is  now  called 
the  Centiflrade  Thermometer,  and  is  by 
many  preferred  to  the  others,  the  divi- 
sions on  its  scale  being  considered  the 
most  natural.  The  graduation  of  Fahr- 
enheit, however,  has  some  important 
advantages  over  the  others :  its  divisions 
being  smaU,  there  is  the  less  necessity 
for  stating  fractional  parts;  and  its 
commencement  being  low,  it  is  seldom 
reqmred  to  state  negative  degrees. 

The  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
being  each  equal  to  ^  of  a  degree,  on 
the  Centigrade  scale,  to  find  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  degrees  of  the  former 
with  those  of  the  latter,  multiply  the 
degrees,  above  or  below  the  fizzing  of 
water,  by  5  and  divide  by  9,  thus  :— 

FahrenheiN  Centigrade. 

86°-32°;=  54x5=2704-9=30°. 

1 76°— 32°=  144  X  5  =  720-r-9=80°. 

To  reduce  the  d^rees  of  the  Centi  • 

grade  scale    to  those   of  Fahrenheit, 

multiply  by  9  and  divide  by  5. 

Centigrade.  Fahrenheit. 

30°x9=270-r5=  54+32°=  86° 
80°x9=720+5=144f32°=ir6°. 
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The  following  Tahlx  gives  the  corre- 
f  pondence  between  the  degrees  of  the 


uiucicub  9i;a.ic9  luenuonea,  wiinoui  me 
trouble  of  calculation. 

Falir.  Reaam.  Cenri 

Fahr.  Reanm.  Cend. 

9IS  80   100 

151  .'S2.8  66.1 

SlI  79.5  99.4 

150  58.4  65.5 

210  79.1  98.8 

149  52    65 

209  78.6  98.9 

148  51.5  64.4   1 

«08  78.9  97.7 

147  51.1  63.8 

S07  77.7  97.9 

146  50.6  63.3 

>06  77. S  96.6 

145  50.2  68.7 

805  76.8  96.1 

144  49.7  62.2 

204  76.4  95.5 

143  49.3  61.6 

203  76    95 

142  48.8  61.1 

802  75.5  94.4 

141  48.4  60.5 

201  75.1  95.8 

140  48    60 

200  74.6  93. » 

189  47.5  59.4 

199  74.2  92.7 

138  47.1  58.8 

198  73.7  92.2 

137  46.6  58.3 

197  73.3  91.6 

136  46.2  57.7 

196  72.8  91.1 

135  45.7  57.2 

195  72.4  90.5 

134  45.3  56.6   | 

194  72    90 

133  44.8  56.1   , 

193  71.5  89.4 

132  44.4  55.5   , 

192  71.1  88.8 

131  44    55 

191  70.6  88.3 

ISO  43.5  54.4   j 

190  70.2  87.7 

129  43.1  53.8 

189  69.7  87.2 

128  42.6  53.3  \ 

188  69.3  86.6 

U7  42.2  52.7   ! 

187  68.8  86.1 

126  41.7  52.2   1 

186  68.4  85.5 

125  41.3  51.6   j 

185  68    85 

124  40.8  51.1   i 

184  67.5  84.4 

123  40.4  50.5 

183  67.1  83.8 

122  40    50 

182  66  6  83.3 

121  39.5  49.4 

181  66.2  82,7 

120  89.1  48.8 

180  65.7  82.2 

119  38.6  43. 3 

179  65.3  81.6 

118  38.2  47.7 

178  64.8  81.1 

117  37.7  47.2 

177  64.4  80.5 

116  37.3  46.6 

176  64    80 

115  36.8  46.1 

175  63.5  79.4 

114  36.4  45.5 

174  63.1  78.8 

lis  36    45 

173  62.6  78.3 

112  35.5  44.4 

172  62.2  77.7 

111  35.1  43.8 

171  61.7  77.2 

110  S4.6  43.3 

170  61.3  76.6 

109  34.2  42.7 

169  60.8  76.1 

108  SS.7  42.2 

168  60.4  75.5 

107  33.3  41.6 

167  60    75 

106  32.8  41.1 

166  59.5  74.4 

105  32.4  40.5 

165  59.1  78.8 

104  32    40 

164  58.6  73.3 

103  31.5  89.4 

163  58.2  72.7 

102  31.1  38.8 

162  57.7  72.2 

101  30.6  38.3 
100  30.2  37.7 

161  57.3  71.6 

160  56.8  71.1 

99  29.7  37.2 

159  56.4  70.5 

98  29.3  36.6 

158  56    70 

97  28.8  36.1 

157  55.5  69.4 

96  28.4  35.5 

156  55.1  68.8 

95  28    35 

155  54.6  68.3 

94  27.5  84.4 

154  54.2  67.7 

93  27.1  33.8 

153  53.7  67.2 

92  26.6  33.3 

152  53  8  66.6 

91  26.2  32.7 

Fakr.  R«avn.  Coitl. 
90  85.7  38.2 
89  25.3 
24.8 
24.4 
24 
23.5 
23.1 
22.6 
22.2 
21.7 

21.3 

20.8 

20.4 

20 

19.5 

19.1 

18.6 

18.2 

17.7 

17.3 

16.8 

16.4 

16 

15.5 

15.1 

14.6 

14.2 

13.7 

13.3 

12.8 

12.4 

12 

11.5 
1.1 

10.6 

10.2 

9.7 

9.3 

8.8 

8.4 

8 

7.5 

7.1 

6.6 

6.2 

5.7 

5.3 

4.8 

4.4 

4 

3.5 

3.1 

2.6 

2.2 

1.7 

1.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0 

31—  0.4—  0.5 
30—  0.8-  l.l 
29-  0.3-  1 
28-  1.7- 
27—  2.2—  2,7 
26—  2.6—  8.3 
25—  3.1—  3.8 


87 

86 

85 

84 

83 

82 

81 

80 

79 

78 

77 

76 

75 

74 

73 

72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

04 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

.^9 

38- 

37 

36 

85 

34 

33 

32 


81.6 

si.i 

80.5 

so 

89.4 
28.8 
28.8 
27.7 
27.2 
26.6 
26.1 
25.5 
25 
24.4 
23.8 
28.3 
22.7 
22.2 
21.6 
21.1 
20.5 
20 
19.4 
18.8 
18.3 
17.7 
17.2 
16.6 
16.1 
15.5 
15 

14.4 
18.8 
23.3 
12.7 
12.2 
11.6 
II. 1 
10.5 
10 
9.4 
8.8 
8.3 
7.7 
7.2 
6.6 
6.1 
5,5 
5 

4.4 
8.8 
3.3 
8.7 
9.8 
1.6 
1.1 
0.5 
0 


.6 
2.2 


Fabr. 
84  -  3 
83  -4 
22  —4 
21  4 
20  -5 
19  -5 
18  -6 

17  -6 
16  -7 
15  -7 
14  -8 
13  -8 

18  8 
11  -  9 
10  -9, 

9-10. 
8-10, 
7-11. 
6-11 
5-12 
4-12 
3-12 
2-13 
1-13. 
0-14. 
-1-14 
-2-15. 
—8—15. 
-4-16 
-5—16 
-6-16 
-7-17 
-8-17 
-9-18 
10-18. 
-11  —  19 
-12-19. 
-13-20 
-14—20 
-l5-«20 
-16_-21 
-17-21. 
-18-22 
-19-22. 
-20-23. 
-21-23. 
-22-24 
-23-24 
-24—24. 
-25-25 
.26-25. 
•27-26 
-28—26. 
■  29—27. 
-SO  27 
-31-28 
•82-28 
-33—28 
-34-29 
-85  29 
.86- vo 
-37-30 
-38-31" 
■39-31 
"40-32 
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.5  —4  4 


4  —5.5 
8  -6.1 

.3  -6.6 
.7  -7.2 
.2  -7.7 
.6  -8.3 
,1   —8.8 

5  —9.4 
-10 

4—10.5 
.8—11.1 

.3— n.r, 

.7-12.2 
.2—12.7 
.6—13.3 
.1-13.8 
.5—14.4 

-15 
4-15.5 
8-16.1 
3—  16.6 
.7-17.2 
2-  17.7 
6—18.3 
1-18.8 
5—19  4 

-20 
.4—20.5 
.8-21.1 
.3—21  « 
7-22.2 
2—22.7 
6-23.3 
1-23.8 
.5-24.4 

-25 
4—25.5 
8-26. 1 
3-26.6 
7—27.2 
2-27.7 
6—28.3 
1-28.8 
5—29.4 

-.30 
4-30.5 
8-31.1 
3—81.6 
7— .32.8 
2—^2.7 
6—33.3 
1-33.8 
.5-31.4 
.4-35 

-  .35.5 
.8-36.1 
.8— 36.C 
.7— >?7.? 
2—37.7 
.6—38.3 
1-38.8 
,5-39.4 
-40 
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Dr.  Munrar  proposed  a  seate  which  he 
belieyed  womd  combine  all  the  advan- 
tages of  other  scales,  without  their  dis- 
advantages ;  his  plan  is  to  make  the 
extreme  points  of  nis  scale  at  the  freez- 
infi"  and  boiling  of  mercury,  and  to  di- 
vide the  space  between  into  1000  de- 


As  mercury  expands  more  unifonnly 
than  any  other  fluid,  and  as  there  is  a 
wider  ran^  between  its  fineezing  and 
boUing  pomts,  mercurial  thermometers 
are  most  generally  useful ;  but,  when  low 
degrees  of  temperature  are  to  be  mea- 
sured, a  thermometer  containing  co- 
loured alcohol  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  since  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  make  this  fluid  solid  by  any 
reduction  of  temperature  yet  effected. 

Dr.  Halley,  Dr,  Brook  Taylor,  Dr. 
Black,  and  other  philosophers,  have 
made  numerous  experiments  to  ascertain 
whetherthe  expansion  and  contraction  of 
mercury  is  the  same  at  every  tempera- 
ture, for  equal  portions  of  heat  applied 
or  withdrawn.  The  experiment  most  ge- 
neraUy  made  by  them  was  to  take  a  ther- 
mometer with  a  perfectly  cylindrical 
tube,  and  having  plunged  it  in  hot  wa- 
ter, to  mark  the  stationary  point  of  the 
fluid ;  they  then  observed  where  the  fluid 
stood  when  plunged  into  an  equal  weight 
of  cold  water ;  and,  lastly,  thev  mixed 
the  two  portions  of  water  together,  and 
tried  the  temperature  of  the  mixture : 
if  the  temperature  indicated  was  the 
mean  between  the  tempei-atures  of  the 
two  fluids,  they  considered  the  indica- 
tions of  the  thermometer,  as  to  changes 
of  temperature,  to  be  correct.  Many 
sources  of  error  were  to  be  guarded 
against  in  this  experiment,  and  different 
conclusions  were  arrived  at ;  De  Luc's 
opinion  was,  that  the  thermometric  fluids 
do  not  expand  equally,  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  heat  applied.  The  least  devia- 
tion from  regidarity  was  observed  in 
mercury.  Equal  weights  of  water  at 
2007°  and  45°  being  mixed  together,  the 
temperature  was  2*5°  lower  than  the 
arithmetical  mean,  and  experiments  tried 
with  other  temperatures  gave  similar 
lesults. 

De  Luc  thought  that  experiments  of 
the  kind  just  stated  could  not  be  relied 
upon,  as  they  rested  on  an  assumption 
that  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
temperature  operated  upon,  while  he 
believed  that  the  capacity  increased 
along  with  the  temperature.  On  mix- 
ing two  quantities  of  water  at  different 


temperatm^s,  a  diminution  of  capadty 
would  therefore  result,  and  heat  would 
consequently  be  given  out,  which  would 
occasion  the  temperature  of  the  mix 
ture  to  appear  higher  than  it  ought 
to  do. 

Dr.  Crawford,  in  order  to  obviate  this 
objection,  exposed  a  thermometer 
equally  to  air  cooled  by  snow  to  32°, 
and  heated  by  steam  to  21S°:  the  re- 
sulting temperature  at  which  the  in- 
strument remained  stationary  fifteen 
minutes,  was  121°,  only  one  degree 
lower  than  the  mean ;  and  he  thought 
that  this  deviation  should  be  reduced,  by 
admitting  a  correction  for  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  tiie  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  stem. 

Experiments  of  a  still  greater  ac- 
curacy have  been  made  by  Dr.  Ure, 
and  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  which 
prove  that  the  slight  degree  of  inequa- 
lity in  the  expansion  of  mercuiy  in 
thermometer-tubes  is  compensated  by 
the  expansion  of  the  glass,  and  also  by 
the  lessening  mass  oi  mercury  remain- 
ing in  the  bulb  as  the  temperature 
rises  ;  so  that  the  mercurial  thermome- 
ter may  be  considered  as  an  accurate 
indicator  of  changes  of  temperature. 

Various  modifications  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer have  been  introduced,  of  which 
Mr.  Leslie's  is  considered  the  most  use 
ful*.  It  is  called  the  differential  ther- 
mometer, and  consists  of  a  long  glasc 
tube,  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  havmj  a 
bulb  at  each  extremi^ ;  the  tube  contains 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  tinged  with 
carmine.  The  original  adjustment  of  this 
fluid  is  rather  difficult,  and  requires  care 
and  dexterity.  The  instrument  is  fur- 
nished with  a  scale  of  100  equal  parts, 
and  is  fixed  upon  a  wooden  support. 
Both  the  bulbs  of  the  instrument  being 
exposed  to  the  same  temperature,  it  is 
not  in  the  least  affected ;  but  as  soon  as 
one  of  the  bulbs  is  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  other,  the  difference 
between  them  is  delicately  shewn  by  the 
falling  of  the  coloured  fluid  below  the 
bulb  which  is  most  heated.  This  in- 
strument not  being  affected  by  the  vari- 
ations of  atmospherical  pressure,  nor  by- 
fluctuations  of  temperature  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  admirably  fitted  for 
experiments  on  radiant  heat ;  its  form 
is  shewn  aty^.  7. 

Another  modification  of  this  instru 
ment  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Howard, 

•  Experimental  Inquiry  tnto  the  Nature  and  Pf^ 
faffation  •£  Heat. 
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{Journal  of  Science,  No.  XVI.)  which  he 
considers  more  convenient.    One  of  the 


A^.s, 


bulbs  is  tnade  to  stand  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  included  liquid  is  alcohol 
or  ether  coloured,  which  is  made  to  boil 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air, 
previous  to  the  closing  of  the  instru- 
ment by  the  blow-pipe.    (Fig.  8.) 

Several  instruments 
have  been  made,  to  indi- 1 
cate  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, upon  the  principle 
of  the  unequal  expansion 
of  different  metals.  Mr. 
Crichton  of  Glasgow, 
has  combined  smallob- 
long  plates  of  steel  and 
zinc:  the  compound  bar 
thus  produced,  is  iirmly 
secured  at  one  end  to  a 
bouxl ;  the  other  end  is 
applied  to  a  moveable 
index,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  bending  occasion- 
ed by  the  superior  ex- 
pansibility of  the  zinc  ■-_ 
over  that  of  the  steel,  is 
exercised  in  moving  the 
arms  of  the  index  saong 
a  graduated  arc,  and 
leaves  them  at  the  great- 
est deviation  to  the  right 
or  left  of  any  observed 
temperature. 

"  An  exquisite  instrument,"  says  Dr. 
Ure,  **  on  uie  same  principle  has  been 
invented  by  M.  Breguet,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Board  of 
Longitude  of  France.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow  metallic  slip,  about  tIv  of  an 
inch  thick,  composed  of  silver  and  pla- 
tina  soldered  together ;  and  is  coiled  in 
a  eylindrioal  form.    The  top  of  this  spi- 


ral tube  is  suspended  by  a  cross  arm, 
and  the  bottom  carries,  in  a  horizontal 
position,  a  very  delicate  eqlden  needle, 
which  traverses  as  an  index  on  a  gra- 
duated circular  plate.  A  steel  stud 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  tuoe,  to  pre- 
vent its  oscillations  from  the  cenbral 
position.  If  the  silver  be  on  the  out- 
side of  the  spiral,  then  the  ii^uence  of 
increased  temperature  will  increase  the 
curvature,  and  move  the  appended 
needle  in  the  direction  of  Uie  coil ;  while 
the  action  of  cold  will  relax  the  coil,  and 
move  the  needle  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection." The  principle  of  these  last- 
mentioned  contiivances  is  clearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Arnold's  compensation 
balance,  already  alluded  to. 

Various  modifications  of  the  thermo- 
meter have  been  introduced,  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  it  to  particular  pur- 
poses, which  cannot  here  be  described. 

Of  the  contrivances  for  measuring 
high  degrees  of  temperature,  that  of 
Wedgewood  has  been  the  most  in  use : 
its  indications  depend  upon  the  contrac- 
tion of  pure  clay  when  much  heated. 
This  reduction  of  bulk  is  first  observed 
when  the  clay  acquires  a  red  heat,  and 
continues  to  increase  until  vitrification 
ensues;  the  contraction  of  volume 
being  permanent,  and  amounts,  in  the 
whole,  to  about  one  fourth.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
perty of  clay,  Mr.  Wedgewood  con- 
structed a  gua^e  of  brass,  consisting  of 
two  straight  pieces,  two  feet  long,  fixed 
upon  a  plate,  a  littie  nearer  to  each 
other  at  one  end  than  at  the  other ;  the 
space  between  them  at  the  widest  end 
being  five-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  at  the 
narrowest  three-tenths.  The  converg- 
ing pieces  were  divided  into  mches  and 
tenths  of  inches.  The  pieces  of  clay, 
the  contractions  of  which  were  to  be 
measured,  were  of  a  cylmdrical  form, 
flattened  on  one  side,  and  of  such  a  size 
as  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  wider  end 
of  the  guage,  so  that  it  might  slide  far- 
ther in,  in  proportion,  to  the  degree  of 
heat  applied  to  it. 

The  mdications  of  this  instrument, 
which  he  called  the  Pyrometer,  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  measure  of /Ire, 
gave  the  comparative  degrees  of  heat 
produced  in  different  processes ;  but  to 
obtain  the  utmost  information  which 
the  instrument  was  capable  of  afiV)rd- 
ing,  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
apply  a  scale  to  it,  the  degrees  on  wnich 
should  bear  some  certain  proportion  to 
the  degrees  on  the  scale  of  F)ihrenheit. 
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Mr.  Wedgewood  observed  that  the  heat 
which  raised  the  temperature  of  Fahr- 
enheit's thermometer  from  50°  to  212°, 
expanded  a  piece  of  silver  from  0°  to  8° 
if  a  certain  scale,  and  that  a  heat  whidi 
expanded  the  silver  from  0°  to  66°  of  its 
scale,  corresponded  to  2|°  of  the  day  or 
Wedgewood*s  scale.  By  these  and  si- 
milar experiments,  he  found  that  each 
deme  of  his  Pyrometer  is  equal  to  130° 
of  Fahroiheif  s  scale.  The  temperature 
of  a  red  heat,  visible  by  daylight,  which 
was  found  to  correspond  to  10774°,  ^«* 
taken  as  the  commencement  of  Wedge 
wood's  scale. 

The  following  Table,  pointing  out 
the  effects  upon  bodies  of  different  de- 
grees of  heat  according  to  this  and  Fahr- 
enheit's scales  is  taken  from  Murray's 
System  of  ChemUtry, 

VTedg,  Ffthrea. 
Extremity    of  the  Scale   of 

Wedgwood's  Thermometer  240°  82977° 
Greatest  heat  of  an  air  fur- 
nace, 8  inches  in  diameter, 
which  neither  melted  nor 

softened  Nankin  porcelain  160  91877 
Chinese   porcelain  softened, 

best  sort 156  21S57 

Cast  iron,  thoroughly  melted  150  20577 

Hessian  crucible,  melted....    150  20577 

Bfistol  porcelain,  not  melted  1S5  18627 

Cast  iron  begins  to  melt 190  17977 

Greatest  heat  of  a  common 

smith's  forge 125  17827 

Plate  glass  furnace,  strongest 

heat '. 124  17197 

Bow  porcelain,  vitrifles 121  16807 

Chinese  porcelain,  softened, 

inferior  sort 120  16677 

Flint  glass  furnace,  (strongest 

heat) 114  15897 

Derby  porcelain  vitrifies  .. .    112  15687 

Chelsea  porcelain  vitrifies . .   105  14727 

Stone  ware  baked  in 102  14837 

Welding  heat  of  iron  (great- 
est)      95  18427 

Worcester  porcelain  vitrifies    94  13297 

Welding  heat  of  iron  (least)      90  1 2777 

Cream-coloured  ware  baked  in    86  1 2257 
Flint    glass    furnace    (weak 

heat) 70  10177 

Working  beat  of  plate  glass    57  8487 

Delft  ware  baked  in 41  6407 

Fine  gold  melts 82  5287 

Settling  heat  of  flint  glass  . .     29  4847 

Fine  silver  melta 28  4717 

Swedish  copper  melts 27  4587 

Silver  melts  (Dr.  Kennedy). .     28  8937 

Brassmelts 21  8807 

Heat,  by  which  enamel  co- 
lours are  burnt  on 6  1857 

Red  heat,  fully  visible  io  day-light  1077 

Iron  red  hot  in  the  twilight 881 

Heat  of  a  common  fire 790 

Iron  bright  red  in  the  dark 752 

Zinc  melts 70fi» 


fnkrm. 

Quicksilver  boils  (Irvine) 672 

(Dalton) 660 

(Cricbton) 655 

Lowest  ignition  of  iron  in  the  dark        685 

Linseed  oil  boils 600 

Lead  melts  (Guy ton,  Irvine) 59 i 

Sulphuric  acid  boils  (Dalton).  •  •  •         590 
The  surface  of  polished  steel  ac- 
quires a  uniform  deep  bine. . . .         590 

Oil  of  turpentine  boils 560 

Sulphur  bums 

Phosphorus  boils 55  ( 

Bismuth  melu  (Irvine) 476 

The  surface  of  polished  steel  ac- 
quires a  pale  straw-colour 460 

Tin  melts  (Crichton,  Irvine) 442 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  tin  and 
two  of  lead  melts;  also  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  tin  and  one  of 

bismuth  melts • 334 

A  compound  of  equal  parts  of  tin 

and  bismuth  melts 2SS 

Nitric  acid  boUs 242 

Sulphur  melts : 22ri 

A  saturated  solution  of  salt  boils        218 
Water  IxmIs  (the  barometer  being 
.  at  80 inches);  alsoacompound 
of  five  of  bismuth,  three  of  tin, 

and  two  of  lead  melts 21 

A  compound  of  three  parts  of  tin, 
five  of  lead,  and  eight  of  bis- 
muth, melts  rather  ^low 210 

Alcohol  boils 174 

Bees' wax  melU 142 

Spermaceti  melts 133 

Phosphorus  melts 100 

Ether  boils 98 

Heat  of  the  human  blood 98 

Medium  temperature  of  the  globe  50 

Ice  melts 82 

Milk  freezes 80 

Vinegar  freezes  at  about 28 

Strong  wioe  freezes  at  about 20 

A  mixture  of  one  part  alcohol  and 

three  parts  water  freezes 7 

A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in 

equal  quantities  freezes —7 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  alcohol 

and  one  part  water  freezes - 1 1 

Melting  point  of  quicksilver  (Ca- 
vendish)         —89 

Liquid      ammonia     crystallizes 

(Vauquelin) —42 

Nitric  acid  ap.  gr.   about   1.42 

freezes  (C^tvendtsh) —45 

Sulphuric  sether  congeals  (Vau- 
quelin)        —47 

Natural  temperature  observed  by 

Mr.  Hutchins  at  Hudson's  Bay      —50 
Ammoniacal  gas  condenses  into  a 

liquid  (Guyton) —54 

Nitrous  acid  freezes —56 

Cold  produced  from  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  and  snow,  the  ma- 
terials being  at  the  temperature 

of67    -78 

Greatest  artificial  cold  yet  mea?^^!^ 
sured  (Walker) ./P^-l^l 
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It  has  been  asserted  by  Guyton  de 
Morveau*,  that  the  indications  of 
Wedgewood's  pyrometer  are  not  so  hiph 
as  they  are  made  to  appear;  but  he 
has  certainly  erred,  in  supposing  that 
the  red  heat,  at  which  Wede:ewood  com- 
mences lus  scale,  is  no  higher  than  517° 
of  Fahrenheit ;  since  oil  and  mercury 
are  both  capable  of  indicating  higher 
degrees  of  heat,  without  exhibiting  the 
least  appearance  of  redness. 

In  Guyton  de  Morveau's  pyrometert, 
platina  is  used  to  measure  high  degrees 
of  heat.  The  instrument  alluded  to,  is 
formed  of  a  mass  of  highly-baked  white 
clay,  having  a  groove  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  rod  or  plate  of  pla- 
tina, which,  resting  on  the  clay  at  one 
end,  at  the  other  presses  against  it  the 
end  of  a  bended  lever,  the  longest  arm 
of  which  is  made,  by  the  expansion  oc- 
casioned by  increased  heat,  to  traverse 
a  graduated  arc,  and  thus  indicates  the 
rise  of  temperature. 

Dr.  Ure  {Chemical  Dictionary^  p. 
657)  is  of  opinion  that  high  degrees  of 
heat  may  be  measured  by  the  expansion 
of  air.  "  Since  dry  air  augments  in  vo- 
lume 3-8ths  for  ISO  degrees,  and  since 
its  progressive  rate  of  expansion  is  pro- 
bably uniform  by  uniform  increments  of 
heat,  a  pyrometer  might  easily  be  con- 
structed on  this  principle.  Form  a  bulb 
and  tube  of  platinum  of  exactly  the  same 
form  as  a  thermometer,  and  connect, 
with  the  extremity  of  the  stem  at  right 
angles,  a  glass  tube  of  uniform  calibre, 
filled  with  mercmy,  and  terminating  be- 
low in  a  reciured  bulb,  like  that  of  the 
Italian  barometer.  Graduate  the  glass 
tube  into  a  series  of  spaces  equivalent 
to  3-8ths  of  the  total  volume  of  the  pla- 
tina bulb,  with  3-4ths  of  its  stem.  The 
other  fourth  may  be  supposed  to  be  little 
influenced  by  the  sotu-ce  of  heat.  On 
plunging  the  bulb,  and  2-3rds  of  the  stem 
mto  a  furnace,  the  depression  of  the 
mercury  will  indicate  the  degree  of  heat. 
As  the  movement  of  the  column  will  be 
very  considerable,  it  will  be  scarcely 
worth  while  to  introduce  any  correction 
for  the  change  of  the  initial  volume  by 
barometric  variation.  Or  the  instrument 
might  be  made  with  the  recurved  bulb 
sealed,  as  in  Professor  Leslie's  differ- 
ential thermometers.  The  glass  tube 
may  be  joined  by  fusion  to  the  platinum 
tube.     Care  must  be  taken  to  let  no 

*  Onyton  on  Wedgowood't  Thermometer,  An»,  de 
CAinte,  xxxi.  171. 

f  GujrtoB's  MeuUine  Tkermometer  of  PUtiiia, 
JUpfTtory,  li.  III.  459. 


mercury  enter  the  bulb.  Should  there 
be  a  mechanical  difficulty  in  making  a 
bulb  of  this  metal,  then  a  hollow  cylin- 
der half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  pla- 
tinum stem,  like  that  of  a  tobacco  pipe, 
screwed  into  it,  will  suit  equally  well.*' 

Having  considered  the  expansion  of 
bodies  by  heat,  and  the  various  means 
of  measuring  that  expansion,  it  seems  to 
be  required,  in  order  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  subject,  that  the  efiects  ca- 
pable of  being  pix)duced  by  reducing 
bodies  below  theur  usual  temperatures, 
and  the  artificial  modes  by  which  this  is 
effected,  should  be  noticed  in  this  place ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  a  still  more  appro- 
priate opportunity  of  entering  into  this 
discussion  will  be  found  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced part  of  this  treatise. 

Chapter  V. 

Of  the  different  powers  of  bodies  in  con' 
ducting  heat. 

To  prove  in  a  snnple  and  convincing 
way  that  heat  passes  through  different 
bodies  with  very  different  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  slen- 
der cylinders  of  different  substances,  as, 
for  example,  silver,  glass,  and  charcoal, 
and  while  hokling  one  end  of  each  in  the 
hand,  let  the  o£er  end  be  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle ;  the  silver  will  soon 
become  too  hot  to  hold,  the  glass  will  be 
much  longer  in  being  heated,  and  the 
charcoal  will  be  ignit^  (or  red-hot)  at 
one  end,  long  before  any  sensation  of 
heat  is  felt  at  the  other.  The  substances 
that  become  hot  soonest  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  flame,  are  said  to  be 
the  best  conductors  of  caloric. 

The  densest  bodies  are  generally  the 
best  conductors ;  but  there  is  no  mva- 
riable  relation  existing  between  the  den- 
sity of  a  body  and  its\;onducting  power ; 
as  the  densest  of  the  metals,  platinum, 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  metallic  con- 
ductors. Earthy  substances  are  much 
inferior  to  metals  in  their  conducting 
power ;  wood  is  still  more  so ;  but  the 
solid  substances  that  have  the  least 
conducting  power,  are  those  which  con- 
stitute the  coverings  of  animals,  as  wool, 
hair,  and  feathery.  Hence  the  m&t  use 
of  even  small  portions  of  such  substances 
in  preventing  the  heat  of  animals  from 
being  carried  off  by  the  cold  air;  iu 
other  words,  keeping  them  warm. 

Ex.  The  difference  between  the  con- 
ducting powers  of  metal  and  wood  may 
be  strikingly  shown,  by  taking  a  smootJi 
cylindrical  tube,  or  still  better  9k  ?oUd 
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piece  of  meUl,  about  one  and  a  half  inch  denotf,  of  thor  hardness,  of  their  coike- 
in  diameter,  and  ^ght  inches  long ;  wrap-  sion,  nor  in  anv  compound  ratio  of  these, 
ping  a  piece  of  dean  writing  paper  round  Rods  of  different  metals,  of  the  same 
the  meUl,  so  as  to  be  in  close  contact  with  length  and  diameter,  were  dipped  by  In- 
its  surface,  and  then  holding  the  paper  in  geimouz  into  melted  wax,  by  which  th^ 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp :  it  mB,y  be  acquired  a  coating  of  that  substance, 
held  there  for  a  considerable  time,  with-  When  cold,  they  were  plun^  to  the 
out  bein^  in  the  least  affected.  Wrap  a  depth  of  about  two  inches  mto  heated 
similar  piece  of  paper  round  a  cylindrical  oil,  and  the  conducting  power  was  in- 
piece  of  wood  of  tae  same  diameter,  and  fJenred  from  the  length  or  wax  coating 
hold  it  in  the  flame ;  it  will  very  speedily  melted  in  a  given  time.  Silver,  accord- 
burn.  When  the  piqper  is  in  close  con-  in^  to  these  experiments,  is  the  best 
tact  with  the  metal,  the  heat  which  is  conductor ;  then  gold,  tin,  copper,  pla- 
applied  to  it  in  one  particular  part  cannot  tinum,  steel,  iron,  and  lead.  Inese  ex- 
accumulate  there ;  but  enters  into  the  periments,  however,  are  not  considered 
metal,  and  is  equally  difiused  through  as  perfectly  accurate.  The  experiments 
its  substance,  so  that  the  ptmer  cannot  of  Afeyer,  of  Erlangen,  by  which  he 
be  burned  or  scorched  imtil  the  metal  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  conducting 
becomes  very  hot :  but  when  paper  is  powers  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  ap- 
vframed  round  wood,  the  heat  that  is  pear  to  be  subject  to  so  many  causes  of 
appned  in  one  particular  part,  not  being  error,  that  the  results  obtained  by  them 
able  to  enter  into  the  wood  with  facility,  can  scarcely  be  depended  upon, 
accumulates,  in  a  short  time,  in  sum-  The  following  Table  gives  the  results 
cient  quantity  to  bum  the  paper.  which  he  obtain^;  me  conducting 
Sand  conducts  heat  so  slowly,  that  the  power  of  water  being  made  the  standard, 
red  hot  balls  used  at  Gibraltar  in  re*  Condaeting  Speeose 
pdling  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  were  Power.         Onrity. 

conveyed  from  the  furnaces  to  the  has-    J^a*«f     '0    l-OOO 

tions,  in  wooden  wheelbarrows,  having    Ebony  wood 21.7 i  .054 

only  a  layer  of  sand  between  them  and    Apple  tree 27.4 0.689 

thebaUs.  ^'^l 52-? 2-2i 

soud  substances  conduct  heat  in  au  5^^bc;am' ;::::;::::::S:i::::::2:SS 

directions,  upwards,  aownwaros,   and    pium  tree  82.5 0.687 

sideways,  with-nearly  equal  facility.  Elm 32.5 0.646 

A  set  of  experiments  was  made  by    Oak • 82.6 0.668 

Richman,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if   Pear  tree 83.2 0.608 

any  relation  existed  between  the  con-    Birch  84. 1 0.608 

ducting  powers  of  bodies  and  their  other    Silver  fir 87.5 0.495 

properties.    He  took  hollow  balls  of  the    Alder   88.4 0.484 

metals,  equal  in  size  to  each  other,  and    Scotch  fir 88.6 0.408 

having  the  bulb  of  a  mercurial  ther-    J'.^'^^y  •P'"^-^      '^2 Mil 

mometer  indosed  in  each.    The  balls    ^'"®   ^'^ ^'^^ 

having  been  immersed  in  boiling  water  En>eriments  were  made  by  Count 
until  each  thermometer  attained  the  Rumford,  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
same  temperature,  they  were  then  ex-  tigating  the  fitness  oi  various  sub- 
posed  to  the  air,  aiid  the  times  of  their  stances,  as  articles  of  warm  clothing, 
cooling  observed :  the  differences  in  this  That  philosopher  suspended  a  ther- 
respect  were  considered  as  marking  mometer  in  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  the 
their  differences  of  conducting  power,  end  of  whidi  nad  been  blo?m  into  a 
The  metals  which  appeared  to  have  the  bulb,  1/,  inch  in  diameter,  placing  the 
greatest  power  of  retaining  heat  were  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the  centre 
brass  and  copper ;  then  iron,  tin ;  and  of  the  larger  bulb,  surrounded  with  the 
lead  the  least  of  all.  The  decanements  of  substance,  the  conducting  power  of 
temperature  in  a  given  time,  in  the  me-  which  was  to  be  ascertained.  PrqNiredui 
tals  above  mentioned,  being  as  follows :  this  way,  the  apparatus  was  heated  by 
lead.  25 ;  tin,  17 ;  iron,  11 ;  copper,  10 ;  being  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and 
brass,  10,^e  considered  himself  jus-  afterwards  cooled  by  beii^  plunged  m  a 
tified  in  inferring,  fr^m  his  experiments,  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  water ;  and 
that  the  incfcments  and  decrements  (or  the  number  of  seconds  was  accurately 
increases  and  decreases)  of  temperatiire  marked,  which  the  thermometer  requiitsd 
in  the^bodies  upon  which  he  experiment-  in  each  experiment  to  cool  from  70^  to 
ed^  are  not  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  l(P  of  Reaumur. 
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SttTTOiiuied  with                              Smda.  and  ice-houses  axe  constructed  apon 

Air. (It  cooled  in) 576  ^his  principle. 

16^..ofraw«k....         ...     984  The  vei^  different  sensations  ^hich 

"       L'wSz^Uk  cJ^^     ■    917  ^«  experience  on  touching  substances 

'*       Wool 7.     .'       1118  °^  different   kinds,  as  ivory,  marble, 

'.[       Cotton  .... . . . . . . . ! !  1046  glass,  wood,  are  occasioned  by  ttie  dif- 

Z      Fine  lint.." .!!!!!!'.'  10S«  ferences  of  conducting  powers  in  these 

„       Beaver's  fur 1296  bodies.    A  piece  of  wood,  for  example, 

,,       Hare's  fur 1 S 15  being  touched  in  cold  weather,  does  not 

V       Eider-down 1S05  seem  SO  cold  by  very  much  as  a  piece 

„       Charcoal 987  of  iron  in  the  same  place,  although  they 

„       Lamp  black 1117  are  exactly  of  the  same  temperature,  as 

.,       Wood -ashes 987  ^j^y  be  proved  by  the  apphcation  of  a 

The  worst  conductors,  as  hares*  fur  thermometer  to  them.  The  iron  feels 
and  eider-down,  involve  a  large  <}uantity  colder,  b^sause,  bdng  a  good  conductor 
of  air  among  the  jwuts  of  which  they  of  caloric,  the  heat  existing  in  the  hand 
consist,  to  which,  it  is  believed,  they  over  that  of  the  iron,  has  a  tendency  to 
chiefly  owe  the  power  of  resisting  the  enter  into  the  iron,  that  an  equality  of 
passs^  of  heat.  The  same  substance  temperature  may  be  produced  between 
IS  found  to  have  different  conducting  them,  and  the  rapid  abstraction  of 
powers,  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  caloric  occasions  me  sensation  allu* 
or  openness  of  its  texture ,  as  will  be  ded  to ;  but  wood,  being  a  slow  con- 
seen  Dy  reference  to  the  experiments  on  ductor,  it  does  not  take  away  heat  from 
silk,  the  twisted  sOk  having  the  greatest  the  hand  so  rapidly,  and  therefore  does 
conducting  power.  not  feel  so  cold,  for  the  same  reason. 
The  substances  which  form  the  warm-  when  the  iron  and  the  wood  are  at  high 
est  articles  of  clothing  are  those  which  temperatures,  the  former  seems  the  hot- 
have  the  longest  nap,  ftnr,  or  down,  on  test,  because  it  imparts  heat  most  readily, 
account  of  the  air  wmch  is  involved  re-  Operators  who  have  frequently  to 
sisting  the  escape  of  the  natural  warmth  touch  substances  hotter  or  colder  than 
of  the  body.  The  imperfect  conducting  is  agreeable,  find  it  very  convenient  to 
power  of  snow  arises  fix)m  the  same  wear  gloves  of  worsted,  that  substance 
cause ;  and  is  of  the  greatest  utili^  in  being  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
preventing  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  Count  Rumford  illustrated,  by  nume- 
being  injuriously  cooled  in  many  parts  of  rous  experiments,  the  very  imperfect 
the  world.  It  is  affirmed,  that  while  the  conducting  power  of  fluids :  indeed,  he 
temperature  of  the  air  in  Siberia  has  been  supposed  it  proved  by  his  experiments 
7{p  below  the  freezing  point,  the  surface  that  they  are  absoluteljr  non-conductors 
of  the  earth,  protected  by  its  covering  of  of  calonc.  This  opinion  has  been  suc- 
snow,  has  seldom  been  older  than  32^.  cessfiilly  controverted,  and  fluids  are 
Advantage  is  taken  of  the  imperfect  now  generally  admitted  to  have  a  very 
conducting  powers  of  bodies  for  the  small  degree  of  conducting  power, 
purpose  of  confining  heat :  furnaces  are  It  has  been  proved  that  water  may  be 
frequently  surrounded  by  a  thick  coat-  made  to  boil  m  the  upper  part  of  a  tube, 
ing  of  clay  and  sand  for  some  purposes ;  without  imparting  much  heat  to  the 
the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  charcoal,  lower  portions :  that  water  ma^  be 
or  of  a  stratum  of  air,  is  very  effectual  brought  to  the  boiling  point  within  one 
in  preventing  the  escape  of  caloric,  fourtn  of  an  inch  of  ice  without  produc- 
Double  windows  may  be  seen  at  Ken-  ing  immediate  liquefaction ;  and  that  ice 
sington  Palace,  and  in  many  houses  in  is  melted  eighty  times  slower,  when  it  is 
and  about  London,  upon  the  same  prin-  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  vessel, 
ciples.  The  air  inclosed  between  the  \y{Q  with  warm  water  above  it,  than  when 
windows  opposes  great  resistance  to  the  it  floats  upon  the  surface  of  warm  water. 
escape  of  the  heat  which  is  produced  Dr.  Murray,  who  was  the  most  suc- 
withm  the  house  in  winter,  cessful  opponent  of  Count  Rumford^ 
Loose  clothing  is  warmer  than  such  theory,  selects  the  following  as  one  of 
as  fits  close,  on  account  of  the  quantity  Uie  most  unobjectionable  of  theCounVi 
of  imperfectly  conducting  air  confined  experiments.  Over  a  piece  of  ice,  fro- 
around  the  body,  resisting  the  escape  of  zen  in  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  glass 
heat  The  same  substances  that  pre-  jar,  and  having  a  small  projection  of  ice 
vent  the  escape  of  heat,  will  be  equally  rising  from  the  centre  of  it,  he  poiured 
effectual  in  preventing  its  admission;  olive  oil,  at  32°,  to  the  height  of  three  in- 
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ches  above  the  surface  of  ice,surroundine 
the  under  part  of  the  jar  with  pounded 
ice,  and  water.  A  solid  cylinder  of  iron, 
H  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long, 
to  which  a  sheath  of  thick  paper  to  pre- 
serve its  heat  was  adapted,  being  heated 
to  210^  by  immersion  in  water,  it  was 
introduced  into  the  sheath,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  Jar  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  middle  oi  its  lower  extremity  was 
directly  above  the  pointed  projection  of 
ice,  and  distant  from  it  only  I'gths  of  an 
inch.  If  any  heat  had  descended  through 
the  thin  stratum  of  oil,  interposed  W' 
tween  the  hot  iron  and  the  projection  of 
ice  under  it,  it  must  have  been  apparent, 
by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  But  this  was 
not  the  case ;  the  ice  did  not  appear  to 
be  diminish^,  or  otherwise  offeAed  by 
the  hot  iron.  When  mercury  was  sub- 
stituted instead  of  oil,  the  hot  iron 
was  placed  at  the  distance  of  |-inch 
from  the  ice  without  affecting  it. 

Dr.  Munuy  remarks,  that  aU  the  ar- 
rangements m  this  experiment  are  such 
as  to  occasion  waste  of  heat,  and  to 
prevent  the  conducting  i>ower  of  the 
fluid,  if  it  had  any,  from  being  apparent. 
Instead  of  using  a  little  oil  only,  the  ice 
was  covered  to  the  height  of  three  in- 
ches, and  this  oil  was  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  32°  during  the  whole  of  the 
experiment.  The  heated  cylinder  beins 
suspended  in  the  oil,  the  portions  of  oU 
nearest  to  its  surfaces  would  be  heated, 
and  expanded,  and  would  therefore  as- 
cend; other  portions  would  successively 
come  in  contact  with  the  iron,  and  simi- 
lar effects  would  be  produced  upon 
them ;  and  this  circulation  would  con- 
tinue as  lon^  as  the  iron  continued  to 
impart  calonc  to  the  oil ;  the  ascending 
current  being  in  the  middle  of  the  jar, 
and  the  descending  current  keeping  near 
to  the  sides.  By  this  circulation  it  is 
obvious  that  no  calonc  could  be  com- 
municated to  the  ice,  until  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  arrived  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  32^.  The  rise  of  temperature 
of  the  liquid  in  the  jar  must  have  been 
greatly  retarded  by  its  bein?  surrounded 
with  ice  and  water.  In  addition  to  this 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  this  mode  of 
detecting  the  communication  of  caloric, 
hj  the  melting  of  ice,  is  imfavourable ; 
smce  in  that  operation,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  caloric  is  absorbed,  and  a  por- 
tion niight  be  actuallv  communicated 
to  the  ice,  and  yet  might  not  be  able  to 
melt  a  sufficient  quantity  to  render  its 
effects  apparent. 

The  results  of  experiments  by  many 


different  philosophers,  are  hostile  to  the 
assertion  of  Count  Rumford,  that  fluids 
are  absolutely  non-conductors  of  caloric 

Dr.  Hope  applied  heat  to  the  surfiu» 
of  water  m  a  vessel  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
trived that  a  stream  of  water  should  cir- 
culate on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  con- 
ductingpower  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
from  affecting  the  result ;  heat  was  con- 
ducted downwards,  as  appeared  by  the 
indications  of  a  thermometer  placed  at 
some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
fluid.  Dr.  Hope  also  mixed  portions  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  and,  after  agitating 
them,  permitted  them  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  time :  no  separation  took  place  of 
the  hot  from  the  colder  portions,  but  the 
whole  had  attained  one  uniform  tem- 
perature, which  is  considered  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  Rumford. 
Similar  facts  were  ascertained  by 
Thomson,  Nicholson,  and  Dalton ;  but 
the  most  satisfactoiy  and  conclusive 
experiment  was  made  by  Dr.  Murray 
of  Edinbur^,  the  original  account  <n 
which  was  published  in  Nichokon"$ 
Journal,  8vo,  Vol,  L  page  241.  It  ap 
peared  to  him  that  all  the  precautions 
which  had  previously  been  taken  to 
obviate  errors,  arising  from  the  con* 
ducting  powers  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  experiments  were  performed,  were 
insufficient  for  that  purpose;  and  a 
more  effectual  method  was  invented  by 
him.  Since  ice  cannot  have  its  tem- 
perature raised  above  32°,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  a  vessel  of  that  substance 
would  answer  well  for  holdin&r  fluids, 
the  conducting  power  of  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  tried ;  for  whatever  de^pree  of 
heat  may  be  applied  to  it  above,  it  can- 
not conduct  the  heat  downwards,  the 
melting  of  a  part  of  the  ice  being  the 
only  effect  which  it  would  be  capable 
of  producing.  Heat  being  applied  to 
the  surface  of  a  fluid,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  that  fluid  should  have  its 
temperature  increased  below,  it  may  be 
with  certainty  inferred  that  such  increase 
is  owing  to  the  conducting  power  of  the 
fluid  itself,  and  not  to  that  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  contained. 

Mr.  Murray  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  experiment  in  his  Sy9tem 
of  Chemistry,  third  edition,  VoL  /.  page 
305.  "  In  a  hollow  cylinder  of  ice,  a 
thermometer  was  placed  horizontally, 
at  the  depth  of  one  inch,  its  bulb 
being  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  part  of  the  stem  to  which  tlie  scale 
was   attached,   entirely   without.     As 
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water  could  not  be  emj^loyed  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  requisite  to 
make  the  experiment  in  this  apparatus, 
on  account  of  the  property  it  possesses 
of  becoming  more  dense  in  the  rise  of 
its  temperature  from  32°  to  40°,  oil  was 
first  used.  A  quantity  of  almond  oil 
at  the  temperature  of  32°  was  poured 
into  the  ice  cylinder,  so  as  to  cover  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  J  inch.  A  flat- 
bottomed  iron  cup  was  suspended,  so  as 
nearly  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  oil, 
and  two  ounces  of  boiling  water  were 
poured  into  it  In  a  minute  and  a  half, 
the  thermometer  had  risen  from  32°  to 
32i(°,  in  three  minutes  to  34  i°,  in  five 
minutes  to  361°,  in  seven  minutes  to 
37 i°,  when  it  became  stationary,  and 
soon  began  to  faU.  When  more  oil  was 
interposed  between  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer, 
the  rise  was  less ;  but  even  when  its 
depth  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
the  rise  was  perceptible,  amounting 
to  1 1  degree.  With  Mercury  the  same 
results  were  obtuned,  the  thermometer 
rising,  only  with  much  more  rapidity, 
from  the  mercury  being  a  better  con- 
ductor than  the  oil." 

Dr.  Trail  (Nicholson's  Joumtu,  Vol. 
XILjxxge  127)  ascertained  the  relative 
conducting  powers  of  different  fluids,  by 
finding  the  length  of  time  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  mercurial 
thermometer  three  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit*s  scale,  when  placed  in  each  liquid, 
heat  being  applied  b]^  means  of  a  cylin- 
der of  iron  one  inch  in  diameter,  heated 
to  212°,  and  suspended  in  the  liquid  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer ;  and  that  the 
conducting  power  of  the  vessel  might 
influence  me  results  as  little  as  possible, 
it  was  made  of  wood.  The  thermome- 
ter placed  in 

Mtnvtet.  Seconds. 
Mercury,  required  ....••••    0  \b 

SaturalH  Solution  of  Sul-1      ^  ^^^ 

phateofSoda /     ^  ^ 

Water 7  5 

Proof  Spirit 8  nearly 

Solution  of  one  part  ofSul-l 

phate  of  Iron,  in  five  /     8  0 

parts  of  Water J 

Water  of  Potassa 8  15 

MilkofaCow 8  25 

Saturated  Solution  of  Sul- 1     g-         .^ 

phate  of  Alumine. ...  3 

Alcohol  Lond.  Pharm 10  45 

Saturated  Solution  of  Sul-  1 

phate  of  Soda,  but  the 

liquid     not    touching  I    19  80 

the  iron  cylinder  byj 

0. 1  inch}  or  nearly  so  I 


The  great  difliculty  opposed  to  the 
pro^ss  of  caloric  downwards,  and  the 
motion  of  the  particles  by  which  heat  is 
conveyed  through  water  upwards,  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  a  few  experiments. 

Ex,  Pour  into  a  glass  tube  about 
ten  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
a  little  water  tinged  with  litmus;  then 
fin  up  gradually  and  csirefully  with  co- 
lourless water :  heat  bein^  applied  near 
the  top,  the  coloiu*ed  liqmd  will  remain 
stationary  at  the  bottom,  which  it  could 
not  do  ii  it  were  heated  and  thus  ex- 
panded or  made  lighter;  but  when 
heat  is  applied  at  the  bottom,  the  co- 
loured portion  will  ascend  and  be  dif- 
fused through  the  whole. 

Ex,  Secure  a  circular  piece  of  ice  to 
the  bottom  of  a  cyhndncal  glass  jar» 
about  twelve  inches  deep  and  four  wide  ; 
cover  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  with  water  at  32° :  on  the 
surface  of  this  water  place,  so  that  it 
may  float,  a  wooden  box  perforated  with 
minute  holes  in  its  sides  only;  then 
pour,  gently  and  gradually,  boiling 
water  into  the  box,  until  the  jar  is 
nearly  full— the  ice  will  remain  im 
melted  for  a  very  considerable  time; 
but  if  a  similar  piece  of  ice  is  placed  upon 
the  surface,  it  will  very  quickly  be  meltecL 

The  slow  conducting 

S>wer  of  water  may  be 
ustrated  by  the  ar- 
rangement represented 
at  flg,  9.    A  smaU  air- 
thermometer,    capable 
of  shewing  very  minute 
alterations  of  tempera-  j 
ture,  being  plunged  in  i 
the  water  of  the  jar,  so  I 
that  the  bulb  may  be  a|] 
little  below  the  surface  I 
ether  may  be  inflamed 
on  the  surface  of  the  | 
water,  without  affect- f 
ing  the  thermometer  in  | 
any    considerable   de- 1 
gree. 

The  cooling  of  water  \ 
is  very  much  impeded  kl 
by  a  mixture  of  starch,  | 
mucilage,  or  other  sub- 1| 

stances  with  it,  on  ac-        

count  of  the  difficulty  thus  opposed 
to  the  ascending  motion  of  its  particles, 
by  which  the  heat  is  prevented  from 
reaching  its  surface.  Thus  compounds, 
such  as  soups,  requu^  much  longer 
time  to  cool  than  pure  water. 

Ex,  The  circulation  of  the  particles 
of  fluid  is  very  pleasingly  siiewn  by 
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heating  water  in  a  tube  similar  to  that 
in  the  last  experiment  but  one,  the 
water  having  some  particles  difilised 
in  it  of  amber  or  other  light  substanee 
not  soluble  in  water. 

From  these  and  similar  experiments, 
it  appears  that  the  reason  why  heat  is 
so  slowly  diffused  through  liquids  in  a 
downward  direction,  is,  that  the  heated 
particles  being  expanded  are  rendered 
specifically  lighter  than  those  imme 
uately  above  them,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately ascend,  without  having  had 
time  to  impart  heat  to  the  particles  below. 

Count  Kumford  also  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  gases  are  non-conduc- 
tors of  caloric :  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clusion, however,  is  not  admitted,  but 
fee  experiments  prove  that  whatever 
obstructs  the  motion  of  the  particles 
of  air,  renders  the  propagation  of  heat 
slower. 

The  facility  with  which  an  air  ther- 
mometer shews  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, was  adduced  by  BerthoUet,  to 
shew  that  air  must  be  a  good  conductor 
of  heat ;  and  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
in  air-balloons  the  gas  has  been  found 
to  expand  suddenly  when  the  sun  be- 
came unclouded.  In  explaining  this 
effect,  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that 
the  particles  of  the  gas  within  the 
bafloon  could  be  so  quickly  heated  by 
coming  individually  and  successivdy 
into  contact  with  its  sides.  He  infers, 
therefore,  that  the  heat  must  have  been 
conducted  by  the  gas  itself.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  effect  which,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, confined  air  has  in  retardinj^  the 
communication  of  heat,  by  supposing  it 
to  depend  upon  a  degree  of  compression 
by  which  its  expansion  is  prevented, 
a  solution  not  very  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Leslie, 
that  bodies  require  different  times  to 
cool  in  different  gases.  In  hydrogen 
the  process  of  coonng  goes  on  rapidly, 
not  so  quick  in  atmospheric  air,  and 
much  slower  in  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  describing  the  effects  produced  bj 
expansion,  the  agency  of  air  in  distri- 
buting heat  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  The  expansion  and  consequent  as- 
cension of  successive  portions  of  air 
from  heated  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
occasions  a  current  of  air  to  flow  fi-om 
tiie  poles  towards  the  equator,  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  a  superior 
current  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  modii^ing  and  regulating  tempe- 
rature over  tne  globe. 

The  agency  of  water  b  of  equal  im- 


portance. Cold  air  passing  over  the 
water  of  the  sea,  firom  the  polar  regions* 
is  much  wanned  in  its  progress,  by  heat 
derived  fi-om  the  water.  Count  Kum- 
ford affirms,  that  one  cubical  foot  oi 
water,  in  cooling  one  degree,  gives  out 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  to  raise 
the  temperatuire  of  a  stratum  of  air 
over  it,  forty-four  times  as  thick  as  the 
water,  ten  degrees.  The  Count  enter- 
tained an  opimon  that  the  water  which 
imparts  its  heat,  and  which  descends, 
in  consequence  of  its  increased  specific 
gravity,  flows  towards  the  equator,  oc- 
caooning  a  current  at  the  surface,  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  tending,  like  the 
currents  in  the  air,  to  moderate  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  these,  and 
similar  silent  and  unobtrusive,  but  ex- 
tensive and  most  useful  operations,  with- 
out being  deeply  affected  by  a  sense  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  by  which  they 
were  contrived  and  carried  into  effect. 

Chapter  YI. 

Radiaiion  of  Heat. 

When  heated  l)odies  are  exposed  to 
the  air,  they  lose  portions  of  their  heat 
by  projection,  in  rieht  lines  into  space, 
fi-om  dl  parts  of  their  surfaces.  The 
investigations  by  which  this  interesting 
propeity  of  caloric  has  been  made  fiillj 
known  are  of  recent  date,  although  it 
waa  not  entirely  unknown  at  an  earlier 

Seriod.  In  1682  it  was  mentioned  by 
(aniotte,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca^ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris;  he  pointed 
out  the  fact,  that  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
which  is  rendered  sensible  in  the  focus 
of  a  burning  mirror,  ceases  to  be  sensi- 
ble when  a  glass  is  interposed.  Having 
found  that  substances  may  be  inflam^ 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty-four 
feet,  by  burning  charcoal  placed  between 
two  concave  reflectors,  Lambert,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  any  part  of  the 
effect  was  occasioned  by 'light,  collect- 
ed the  light  of  a  clear  fire  by  a  huge 
lens,  but  could  scarcely  discover  any 
heat  in  its  focus. 

In  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  Air 
and  Fire,  by  ScheeJe,  similar  experi- 
ments are  detailed,  with  important  ad- 
ditions ;  \he\xxm  Radiant  Heat,  or  \itdX, 
fl^in^  off  like  light  in  ray9,  originated 
with  him,  as  did  also  the  knowledge  that 
it  passes  through  the  air,  without  heat^ 
ing  it:  and  mat  its  direction  is  not 
cluuiged  by  a  current  of  air.  He  ob- 
served that  glass,  which  permits  the 
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light  of  a  fire  to  pass  through,  inter- 
cepts the  heat;  that  a  glass  mirror 
reflects  the  light  without  the  heat,  ab- 
sorbing the  ktter;  while  a  metallic 
mirror  reflects  both  heat  and  light,  so 
that  it  is  not  quickly  wanned,  unless 
its  8ur£Eu;e  be  blackened,  which  occa- 
sdons  it  to  absorb  the  heat 

The  experiments  of  Lambert  were 
repeated,  and  varied  by  Saussure  and 
Pictet.     Thev  used  two  concave  refleo- 


,    they  placed  these 
inches    distant,  and 


tors,  of  polished  tin  plate,  one  iod  in 
diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  four 
inches  and  a  half 
twelve  feet  two 

exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the 
focus  of  one  reflector  they  placed  a  bail 
of  iron,  two  inches  in  diameter,  heated 
so  as  not  to  appear  luminous  in  the  dark, 
and  in  the  focus  of  the  other  they  placed 
the  ball  of  a  mercurial  thermometer, 
(Jg.  10.)  The  temperature  of  the  ther 


mometer  began  to  increase  as  soon 
as  the  ball  was  put  in  its  place,  and 
continued  rising  D'om  4^  of  Keaumur*s 
scale  to  14§°,  which  it  did  in  six  minutes. 
Another  thermometer,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  heated  ball,  but  out  of 
the  focus  of  the  reflector  rose  only  flx)m 
4°  to  6i°. 

The  heated  ball  a,  (fig,  10,)  in  the 
focus  of  one  reflector,  5,  projects  heat 
from  every  part  of  its  surface ;  those 
rays  that  proceed  towards  the  reflector 
are  intercepted  by  it,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  sh^MB,  th^  are  asain  projected 
into  space,  in  straight  unes,  towards 
the  other  reflector  c,  by  which  they  are 
reflected,  and  brought  to  a  focus  at  the 
point  where  the  thermometer  d  is 
placed:  the  heat,  thus  accumulated, 
affects  the  thermometer  d^  and  makes 
it  rise. 

To  prove  that  the  thermometer  is 
not  affected  by  heat  proceeding  directly 
from  the  ball,  a  plate  of  glass  may  be 
held  between  it  and  the  reflector  b, 
which  will  prevent  any  efBect  from 
bflo^;  prodnoed  upon  the  themometfir^ 


or  the  plate  of  glass  may  be  held  be- 
tween the  reflector  c,  and  the  thermo- 
meter d:  in  either  case  the  instrument 
will  remain  imaffected.  An  air,  or  diffe- 
rential thermometer,  (Jig.  5,  or  fig.  7.) 
answers  much  better  for  mis  experiment. 

Whatever  hot  substance  may  be  used 
as  the  somxe  of  heat,  the  effect  is  the 
same,  and  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body  used. 

Pictet  made  other  expenments,  some 
of  which  approached  near  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  different  radiating  powers 
of  different  smfaces.  When  he  used  a 
^lass  concave  mirror  behind  the  ball, 
mstead  of  a  metallic  one,  verv  little 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  thermo- 
meter. A  glass  plate  covered  with 
amalgam  on  one  side,  having  its  coated 
part  presented  to  the  hot  body,  and  the 
imcoated  glass  surface  to  the  thermo- 
meter, produced  the  effect  of  3.5 ; 
Uie  glass  surface  being  turned  to  the 
hot  body,  and  the  met^c  sur&ce  to- 
wards me  thermometer,  the  effect  was 
on]^  as  0.5.  When  the  metallic  side 
wae  blackened  and  presented  to  the 
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heated  body,  9.2  marked  the  heating 
power.  A  stiH  p*eater  eifect,  equal  to 
1 8°,  was  produced,  when  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  next  to  the  source  of  heat, 
was  blackened,  the  metallic  coating 
beinsj  entirely  removed. 

Endeavouring  to  discover  the  velo- 
city with  which  radiant  heat  moves 
tlurough  space,  Pictet  placed  two  con- 
cave metallic  reflectors  opposite  to  each 
other,  at  the  distance  of  sixty-nine  feet 
apart :  he  interposed  a  thick  screen,  a 
few  inches  distant  from  the  focus  of  the 
mirror  in  which  tlie  heated  body  was  to 
be  placed,  and  an  air  thermometer  in 
the  focus  of  the  other  mirror ;  the  ball, 
heated  a  little  below  ignition,  being  intro- 
duced, the  screen  was  removed,  and  in- 
stantly the  tJiennometer  heggn  to  show 
an  increase  of  temperature.  When 
the  screen  was  again  suddenly  inter- 
posed, the  effect  proiuced  upon  the  ther- 
mometer ceased  at  the  same  moment ; 
from  which  experiments  he  inferred  that 
radiant  heat  moves  with  such  velocity, 
as  to  require  no  perceptible  interval  of 
time  to  enable  it  to  traverse  sixtv-nine 
feet  of  space.  Sir  William  Herschel,  in 
his  investigation  concerning  the  consti- 
tution of  Sie  sun's  rays,  found  that  the 
different  coloured  rays  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  produced  different  degrees  of 
effect  upon  a  tnermometer,  the  red  occa- 
sioning the  greatest  rise  of  temperature, 
the  violet  the  least.  Tlie  heat  of  the  red 
rays,  compared  with  that  of  the  green, 
was  considered  to  be  as  55  to  26,  and 
with  tiiat  of  the  violet  rays  as  55  to  16. 
In  ten  minutes  a  thermometer,  placed 
in  the  full  red  rays,  rose  7^  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  and  beyond  the  red  ray  the 
increase,  in  the  same  time,  appeared  to 
be  nine  degrees.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  and  verified  by  Sir  H. 
Englefieid.  He  discovered  also  that  in- 
vismle  heating  rays  exist  beyond  the 
coloured  rays,  and  imagined  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  heat  was  produced 
at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  red  rays.  Other  philosophers  nave 
confirmed  the  existence  of  these  invisible 
heating  rays,  but  M.  Berard  affirms  that 
the  greatest  heating  effect  is  produced 
within  the  red  ray.  The  expenments  of 
M.  Berard  on  the  sun's  rays,  (Annales 
dp.  Chimie,  March,  1813,  and  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  September,  1813)  were  con- 
ducted with  the  aid  of  a  heliostate,*  by 

*  From  two  Greek  words  signifring  tiie  ttanUng 
itiU  of  the  «tnij  becsase.  hj  machinery,  the  image 
of  the  Ma  is  kept  etatioaa^  apoa  »  w«ll  or  sheet 
olp»per. 


which  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  an  im- 
movable coloured  spectrum.  In  the  dif- 
ferent coloured  rays,  of  which  this  spec- 
trum is  composed,  he  suspended  deli- 
cate thermometers,  and  ascertained  their 
different  heating  powers  with  accuracy. 
The  greatest  heating  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  a  thermometer,  when  its 
bulb  was  entirely  covered  by  the  red 
ray ;  the  instruments  beingplaced  beyond 
the  red  ray,  in  the  space  where  Sir  W. 
Herschell  imagined  the  greatest  degree 
of  heat  to  exist,  the  rise  of  temperature 
was  only  one-fifth  as  much  as  that  which 
had  been  produced  within  the  red  rays. 

The  same  philosopher  formed  a  pnsm 
of  Iceland  spar,  which  divided  a  beam  of 
lis^t,  made  to  pass  through  it,  into  two 
similar  coloured  spectra,  the  properties 
of  which  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
spectrum  obtained  by  decomposing  light 
with  a  glass  prism. 

He  also  ]K)larized  a  portion  of  the 
light  by  receiving  it  upon  glass;  this 
polarized  portion  being  intercepted  by  a 
second  glass  which  was  made  to  revolve, 
the  rays  were  then  collected  by  a  mirror, 
and  directed  upon  a  thermometer,  and 
it  was  found  that  as  long  as  light  was 
reflected  from  the  second  glass,  me  tem- 
perature of  the  thermometer  was  raised ; 
but  when  the  position  of  the  second 
glass  was  such,  that  all  the  light  was 
transmitted,  the  whole  of  the  heat  was 
transmitted  along  with  it,  as  the  ther- 
mometer ceased  then  to  be  affected. 
The  experiments  and  discoveries  of 
Herschell,  which  have  been  alluded  to, 
are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1800,  as  were  also  the  ac- 
counts of  other  experiments,  by  the 
same  philosopher,  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Having  ascertained,  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  the 
refraction  of  the  heating  rays  accom- 
panying lig^t  in  the  beam,  he  deter- 
mined to  fiy  if  the  calorific  rays  pro- 
jected fixim  a  heated  body  were  also 
subject  to  refrtiction.  He  placed  a  lens 
near  to  a  burning  candle,  having  first 
interposed  a  screen,  with  an  a^rture 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  lens  ;  the 
rays  from  the  candle  passing  throu^ 
this  aperture,  were  refracted  by  the  lens 
to  a  rocus,  and  in  three  minutes  raised 
the  temperature  of  a  thermometer  two 
and  a  half  degrees. 

Experiments  of  the  same  kind  were 
made  upon  the  rays  projected  fi*om  a 
common  fire,  and  tram  a  mass  of  iron 
not  quite  heated  to  redness,  and  they 
wtre  found  to  be  equally  subject  to  tfai 
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iftws  of  refraction.  A  remarkable  dif- 
ference however  was  discovered  between 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  and 
that  proceeding  from  a  fire,  the  former 
passmg  much  more  easily  through  a 
irlass  man  the  latter.  Two  equally  de- 
ficate  thermometers  were  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  one  being  uncovered, 
and  the  other  covered  with  very  trans- 
parent glass,  having  a  bluish  white 
tinge ;  in  five  minutes  the  temperature 
of  the  uncovered  thermometer  was 
raised  from  67°  to  73^,  and  the  covered 
one  from  67^  to  714°;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  one  fourth  part  of  the  ra- 
diant heat  falling  upon  the  thermo- 
meters, was  intercepted  by  the  glass 
which  covered  one  of  them.  When  the 
thermometer  was  covered  with  flint 
glass,  2i  tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
uncovereid  thermometer  rose  5^°  in 
five  minutes,  and  the  covered  one  5°, 
80  that  i^wer  of  the  rays  were  inter- 
cepted by  flint  glass,  than  by  the  glass 
used  in  the  nrst  experiment.  The 
thermometers  were  then  exposed,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  to  the  rays 
of  a  lighted  candle;  in  five  minutes 
the  one  which  was  covered  v^th  the 
same  bluish  glass  used  in  the  first  ex- 
periment, rose  from  59i  to  60|,  while 
the  uncovered  one  rose  from  59|  to 
62| :  in  this  last  experiment  more  than 
half  the  heating  rays  proceeding  from 
the  candle  were  stopped  by  the  glass 
of  the  covered  thermometer.  A  similar 
effect  was  produced  when  the  thermo- 
meter was  covered  with  flint  glass.  It 
is  shown  by  these  experiments,  that  the 
heating  rays  which  accompany  the  sun*8 
hffht,  are  able  to  pass  through  glass 
with  greater  ease,  than  the  heating  rays 
which  proceed  firom  a  burning  body. 

Lest  the  results  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments should  have  been  affected  by 
the  light  accompanying:  the  heat,  the 
experiments  were  varied  so  as  to  render 
the  introduction  of  error  in  this  way  im- 
possible. Covered  and  uncovered  ther- 
mometers, as  before,  were  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  invisible  heating 
ra^s  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  in  five 
mmutes  the  covered  one  rose  from  47° 
io  48|°,  and  the  uncovered  one  frx)m  48° 
to  49|.  When  the  flint  glass  was  used, 
the  increase  of  temperature  indicated  by 
both  thermometers  was  nearly  equal. 
Experiments  were  also  tried  on  heat 
projected  from  bodies  not  luminous; 
andf  it  was  found  that  the  results  were 
very  neaily  the  same  when  light  was  ab- 
sent as  when  it  was  present 


It  was  further  ascertiuned  by  Her- 
schel,  that  the  different  coloured  rays 
into  which  light  is  separated  by  tne 
prism,  pass  through  different  sub- 
stances vrith  different  degrees  of  facility ; 
that  the  invisible  calorific  rays,  when  se- 
parated from  light,  pass  tm-ough  more 
readily  than  when  accompanied  by  light ; 
and  that  coloinied  guiss  intercepts 
more  of  the  rays  than  colourless  glass. 

Ihe  differential  thermometer  inventol 
by  Mr.  Leslie,  and  which  has  already 
been  described  and  represented  (fig,  7,) 
was  of  great  use  in  his  researches 
on  radiant  heat  The  apparatus  used 
by  him  in  his  experiments,  consisted 
of  the  above-named  thermometer,  a 
highly-poHshed  concave  reflector  of 
tinned  u-on,  and  hollow  cubes  of  tin, 
fix>m  three  to  ten  inches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  hot  water.  One  of 
these  cubical  vessels,  filled  vrith  boiling 
water,  bemg  placed  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  feet  from  the  reflector,  and  one 
of  the  bulbs  of  the  differential  ther- 
mometer in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  (fig 
11),  an  instantaneous  rise  of  temperature 
is  indicated  by  the  instrument  By  this 
method  of  conducting  tiie  experiment, 
are&t  facilities  are  afforded  for  trying 
me  radiating  powers  of  different  siur- 
faces.  Mr.  Leslie  covered  one  side  of 
a  six-inch  cubical  vessel  vrith  lamp- 
black, another  side  with  writing-paper, 
a  third  side  with  glass,  and  left  the 
fourth  side  without  a  covering.  The 
vessel  beinff  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  its  black  side  being  turned  towards 
the  reflector,  the  fluid  in  the  thermo- 
meter, which  was  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  liefiector,  indicated  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature equal  to  100°:  the  papered 
side  being  presented  to  the  reflector  oc- 
casioned a  rise  of  98° ;  the  glass  side 
90°;  and  the  metallic  side  only  12°: 
the  relative  radiating  powers  of  these 
surfaces  being  as  the  numbers  ex- 
pressing the  effects  which  tiiey  pro- 
duced. 

The  reflecting  powers  of  different  sur- 
faces were  also  tried  by  Mr.  Leslie.  He 
coated  the  ball  of  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector  with 
tin  foil,  and  then  exposed  it  to  the  nuiiant 
heat  of  the  blackened  surface ;  the  rise 
of  temperature  produced,  instead  of 
being  100°,  as  it  was  before  the  ball  was 
coated  with  tin  foil,  amounted  only  to 
20°;  and  when  the  metallic  surface  of 
the  tin  vessel  was  turned  to  the  re- 
flector, the  thermometer  increased  in 
temperatiu^  only  2J°,  instead  of  12°,  as 
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m  a  former  experiment.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  the  metallic  covering  of  tlie 
ball  reflects  the  greatest  portion  of  heat 
falling  upon  it,  and  therefore  that  the 
temperature  of  the  instrument  cannot 
be  much  raised. 

A  glass  mirror  bang  substituted  for 
the  metallic  one,  and  an  uncovered  ther- 
mometer placed  in  its  focus,  when  the 
black  surface  of  the  cubical  vessel  was 

Presented,  so  little  of  the  heat  was  re- 
ected  by  the  glass,  that  the  thermo- 
meter was  affected  in  a  very  small  de- 
gree ;  and  when  the  mirror  was  covered 
with  a  thin  coatinsj  of  China  ink,  no 
perceptible  effect  was  produced  upon 
the  thermometer,  all  the  heat  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blackened  glass.  But 
when  the  surface  of  the  mirror  was 
covered  with  tin  foil,  the  thermometer 
was  ten  times  as  much  affected  as  it 
was  by  the  heat  reflected  from  the  un- 
covered glass  mirror. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments, that  bodies  which  radiate 
neat  most  effectually,  absorb  it  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  and  those  which  are 
the  best  reflectors  of  heat  have  the  least 
radiating  power. 

Mr.  Leslie  made  an  extensive  series 
of  experiments  on  the  powers  of  differ- 
ent bodies  to  intercept  radiant  caloric. 
A  tnme  similar  to  that  represented  at 
^.  10,  being  adapted  to  receive  various 
substances,  it  is  placed,  when  each  sub- 
stance is  applied,  in  the  manner  of  a 
screen,  between  the  tin  vessel  and  the 
reflector.  When  a  sheet  of  tin  foil  was 
attached  to  the  frame,  and  placed  at  Ihe 


distance  of  two  inches  from  the  black 
ened  surface  of  the  tin  cannister,  no 
eff*ect  was  produced  on  the  thermometer 
in  the  focus  of  the  reflector ;  nor  was 
the  result  at  all  affected  by  altering  the 
distance  of  the  screen  from  the  tin  ves- 
sel ;  the  whole  of  the  heat  being  inter- 
cepted at  whatever  place  the  screen 
might  be  situated  between  the  source  of 
heat  and  the  thermometer.  The  same 
efPect  was  produced  by  gold  leaf,  al- 
though it  is  600  times  thinner  than  the 
tin  foil.  A  plate  of  glass  being  inter- 
posed at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from 
the  tin  vessel,  the  thermometer  shewed 
an  increase  of  temperature  equal  to  20°, 
eighty  degrees  of  the  effect,  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  blackened  sur- 
face, being  intercepted.  The  rise  of  tem- 
perature when  paper  was  interposed  was 
about  three  degrees  greater. 

Mr.  Leslie  explains  the  effect  result- 
ing from  radiant  heat,  by  an  hypothesis 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  believes  air  to 
be  the  sole  agent  concerned  in  conveying 
heat  in  these  experiments.  A  portion 
of  air  coming  into  contact  with  the  heat- 
ed surfaces  is  suddenly  expanded,  and 
communicates  the  impidse  which  is  thus 
imparted  to  it,  alons  with  a  portion  of 
its  newly-acquired  heat;  and  the  par- 
ticles continuing  to  be  thus  acted  upon 
in  succession,  the  heat  is  conveyed 
through  space,  with  the  swiftness  of 
sound,  by  a  series  of  undulations  or 
wavering  motions  so  produced.  These 
undulations  being  extended  to  the  mir 
ror,  they  are  reflected  and  brought  to  a 
focus.    He  contends  that  w)if|^^s|^  or 
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pgper  is  intevposed,  the  efSM  produced 
upon  the  thermometer  is  not  produced 
by  portions  of  radiant  heat  passing 
through  these  substances,  but  oy  the 
undulations  before  mentioned,  which 
conrey  a  portion  of  the  heat  given  out 
from  the  tin  yessel ;  and  the  screen  being 
heated  by  this  pooess,  it  also  gives  out 
heat,  occasiomng  new  imdulations  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  reflector,  by  which 
heat  is  conveyed  to  it,  and  finally  to  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  its  focus. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  supported 
by  other  experiments.  Mr.  Leslie  found 
that  when  a  thin  sheet  of  ice,  which  can- 
not have  its  temperature  raised,  was  in- 
terposed, no  heat  was  imparted  to  the 
thermometer. 

Two  panes  of  glass  were  coated  on 
one  side  with  tinfoil.  Wlien  the^  were 
both  placed  in  the  screen,  with  tne  tin- 
foil inwards,  so  that  one  of  the  unco- 
vered surfaces  of  the  glass  was  next  the 
source  of  heat  and  the  other  towards 
the  reflector,  the  thermometer  was 
elevated  in  temperature  18° ;  but  wlien 
the  plates  of  glass  were  so  placed  in  the 
screen  as  to  have  their  uncovered  sur- 
faces inwards,  and  their  metallic  surfaces 
presentefl  to  the  cubical  vessel  and  the 
reflector,  no  effect  whatever  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  thermometer. 

Mr.  Leslie  contends,  that  since  the 
resistance  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
radiant  heat  in  both  these  experiments 
was  precisely  the  same,  the  effect  must 
be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way 
than  by  supposing  a  portion  of  heat 
capable  of  passing  through.  In  the 
first  experiment  with  tlie  compound 
screen,  surfaces  were  presented  which 
had  the  power  of  receivmg  and  emitting 
heat ;  the  screen  was  heated,  therefore, 
bv  the  undulatory  process,  and  the  heat 
wliich  was  emitted  was  conveyed  to  the 
reflector  in  the  same  way.  But  when 
the  metallic  siufaces  of  the  compound 
screen  were  exposed,  heat  could  not  be 
received  readily,  and  if  it  had  been  re- 
ceived, it  could  not  readily  have  been 
imparted :  the  effects  of  the  undulations 
could  not,  therefore,  extend  beyond  the 
screen. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
adopt  Mr.  Leslie*s  theory  in  explaining 
these  experiments,  as  they  admit  of  an 
equally  plausible  explanation  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  theory  of  radiant  heat 
Admitting  the  possibOihr  of  the  undu- 
lations supposed  by  Mr.  Leslie,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  by  what  agency  ea- 
lonc  is  transfemd  so  rapidly  trom  par- 


ticle to  particle ;  especially  as  the  pro- 
pagation of  heat  throi^h  elastic  Huids 
IS  usually  so  slow,  •fids  theory  is  at 
variance  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  exneriments  of  Herschel  and  Be- 
rard.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
hypothesis  alluded  to,  that  these  pulsa- 
toiy  undulations  are  incapable  ofexist- 
ing  in  a  vacuum,  and  consequentiy  that 
heat  cannot  pass  through  a  vacuum,  as 
its  propagation  depends  upon  the  agency 
of  air. 

The  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong 
and  Petit,  are  hostile  to  this  part  of  the 
tiieory,  the  overthrow  of  which  must 
destroy  the  whole ;  and  an  experiment 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  now  to  be  described, 
seems  quite  conclusive  against  it.  A 
piece  of  platinum-wire  was  heated  by 
voltaic  electricity  within  a  receiver 
(Jig.  12,)  containing  concave  reflectors 

firr   12. 


with  a  thermometer  ill  the  focus  of  one 
of  them,  the  heated  wire  being  in  the 
focus  of  the  other.  The  effect  was  first 
tried  in  air  of  the  natiu-al  density, 
and  then  repeated  when  the  receiver 
was  exhausted  to  T^vth  part  of  what  it 
contained  before;  the  temperature  of 
the  thermometer  was  three  times  as 
much  raised  when  the  receiver  was  thus 
exhaust«i,  as  when  it  contained  air  in 
its  natural  state.  A  similar  result  was 
obtained  by  the  ignition  of  charcoal 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  Leslie,  Count  Rumford,  and 
others,  have  made  numerous  experi- 
ments on  the  cooling  of  bodies  under 
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different  circumstaaoes,  lUustratiTe  of 
the  radiation  of  heat. 

Count  Rumford  found  that  a  thenno- 
*  meter  suspended  in  a  Torricellian  vacu- 
um, required  ten  minutes  twelve  seconds 
to  cool  jfrom  190°  of  Fahrenheit  to  68°. 
When  surrounded  with  atmospheric 
air  confined  in  a  vessel,  having  the 
same  extent  of  space  as  the  vacuum, 
it  required  only  six  minutes  eleven 
seconds:  proving  that  the  air  facili- 
tates refrigeration. 

Two  hoUow  tin  globes,  one  of  which 
was  painted  nvith  lamp-black,  and  the 
other  left  bright,  were  filled  with  warm 
water  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Leslie  to 
the  influence  of  air,  in  different  states 
of  motion.  A  gentle  breeze  occasioned 
the  bright  globe  to  lose  half  its  heat 
in  44  minutes,  the  painted  one  lost  the 
same  quantity  in  35  minutes.  Exposed 
to  a  strong  breeze,  the  times  of  cooling 
were  23  mmutes  and  20|  minutes ;  and 
a  vehement  breeze  occasioned  them  to 
cool  in  91  minutes  and  9  minutes. 
The  influence  of  currents  of  air  in  ac- 
celerating the  cooling  of  bodies,  is 
clearly  shown  by  these  experiments. 

Mr.  Leslie  fuled  a  hoUow  globe  of 
tin,  having  a  thermometer  inserted  in 
it  with  warm  water,  and  marked  its 
time  of  cooling,  from  35°  of  the  centi- 
grade scale  to  25°  of  the  same  scale, 
to  be  150  minutes;  when  the  globe 
was  covered  with  lamp-black,  it  re- 
quired only  81  minutes  to  cool  the 
same  number  of  degrees. 

A  tin  vessel,  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  isinglass,  lost  its  heat  by 
radiation  much  -more  rapidly,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  cooling  was  greater  in 
proportion,  as  the  coating  of  isinglass 
was  thicker. 

When  heated  bodies  are  immersed 
in  water,  the  nature  of  their  surfaces 
does  not  affect  their  rates  of  cooling, 
because  radiation  does  not  take  place 
under  the  surface  of  tliat  fluid. 

Th*e  times  of  cooling  heated  bodies 
was  found  to  be  different  in  different 
gases.  Mr.  Dalton  shows  that  a  ther- 
mometer immersed  in 
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100 


Carbonic  acid  gras,  (cooled  in) 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ni-*) 

trous  oxide J 

Olefiantgaa 100 

Common  air,  asotic,  and  oxy-l  ./y^ 

^.    Sengas J  ^^ 

NitrouB  gas 90 

Coalgas 70 

Hydrogen 40 


The  times  of  cooling  are  diffierent, 
also,  according  to  the  <fegree  of  densibr 
of  the  gas  in  which  a  body  is  immersed, 
the  cooling  proceeding  most  slowly 
when  the  density  is  least  Mr.  Leslie 
ascribes  the  dil^nt  rates  of  cooling 
in  the  different  gases,  to  the  different 
conducting  powers  of  these  gases. 

The  rtuhating  power  of  different 
substances  in  atmospheric  air,  are 
stated  by  the  same  philosopher  as 
follows. 

Seeoods 

Lamp-black 100 

Writing-paper  •  • 98 

Sealing-wax 95 

Ciown-glaM 90 

China-ink 88 

Ice 85 

Red-lead 80 

Plumbago. T5 

Isinglass 75 

Tarnifthed  lead 45 

Clean  lead 19 

Iron,  polished 15 

Tin-plate 19 

Gold,  silver, and  copper 19 

Several  important  su^estions  arise 
from  a  review  of  the  doctrmes  of  radiant 
heat  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  the 
complete  success  of  any  operation  that 
the  neat  of  a  fluid  should  be  retained 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
vessel  containing  that  fluid  should  have 
bright  metallic  surfaces,  as  such  sur- 
faces have  least  radiating  power :  thus, 
water  in  bright  metallic  coffee  or  tea 
pots  will  be  more  effectual  in  extracting 
the  stren^  of  tea  and  coffee  than  it 
would  be  if  contained  in  vessels  of  any 
other  kind. 

In  heating  an  apartment  with 
steam,  it  would  be  absurd  to  use  black 
pipes  for  conveying  the  steam;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  much  of  its  heat  would 
escape  by  radiation,  before  it  arrived 
at  its  place  of  destination:  the  pipes 
sdiould  be  of  bright  metal.  It  would 
be  eaually  absura  to  make  .the  pipes, 
intenaed  to  distribute  heat  to  the  air 
of  the  apartment,  bright,  because  such 
pipes  would  defeat  the  object  in  view 
by  retaining  the  heat;  black  pipes 
would  here  answer  the  best 

Vessels  intended  to  receive  heat  in  the 
operation  of  cookery  and  in  those  of  the 
arts,  should  not  be  bright,  because 
bright  surfaces  reflect  and  do  not  ab- 
sorb heat ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  useful  property  of  the  fuel  which  we 
generally  use,  that  it  blackens  the  sur- 
fiices  of  metallic  vessels  in  heating 
them. 
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The  pr6peirties  of  different  colours  in 
absorbing,  reflecting,  and  radiating  heat 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  regu- 
lating our  summer  and  winter  clothing. 
Since  dark  colours  have  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  PrankUn,  Mr. 
Leslie,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  others,  to  ab- 
sorb heat  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  lighter  colours,  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  use  dark-coloured 
clothes,  particularly  black,  as  smnmer 
clothing,  on  account  of  the  power  that 
such  d[ark  colours  have  of  absorbing 
the  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays.  Since  those 
surfaces  that  absorb  heat  most  abun- 
dantl]r,  also  radiate  most  freely,  the 
propriety  of  using  dark-coloured  clothes 
m  winter,  may  admit  of  being  ques- 
tioned. 

If,  instead  of  the  heated  body  in  the 
arrangement  shown  at  fig,  1 0,  we  sub- 
stitute a  mass  of  ice,  the  effect  will  be 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before,  the 
temperature  of  the  thermometer  bein^ 
rapidly  reduced :  this  used  to  be  csdled 
the  radiation  of  cold,  and  was  ascribed 
to  the  effect  of  a  frigoriftc  or  cooling 
principle,  the  existence  of  which  has 
long  ceased  to  be  believed.  Consider- 
able difficulty  has,  however,  been  ex- 
perienced in  giving  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon.  Mr.  Leslie  explains  it  in 
accordance  with  his  theory  of  pulsatory 
imdulations  in  the  air,  by  supposing 
that  a  portion  of  heat  being  abstracted 
by  the  cold  body  from  the  air  nearest 
to  it,  the  air  so  cooled  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted, which  occasions  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  pulsations 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  heat 
to  the  cold  surface.  Explanations  in- 
tended to  agree  with  the  usual  theory  of 
radiant  heat  have  been  given  by  Pictet, 
Prevost,  and  Martin.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that  the  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  it  arises 
from  radiation  of  neat  in  an  opposite 
direction;  the  thermometer  m  this 
case  being  the  hotter  body.    Bodies  ex- 

Sosed  to  the  air  are  all  supposed  to  ra- 
Late  heat,  at  whatever  temperatiures 
they  may  be ;  and  their  temperatures  are 
raised  wnen  they  receive  more  than  they 
radiate,  and  depressed  when  they  radi- 
ate more  than  they  receive.  Both  the  ice 
and  the  thermometer  radiate  towards  the 
reflectors,  before  which  they  are  placed ; 
but  the  temperature  of  the  ice  being 
lower  than  that  of  the  thermometer, 
it  radiates  less  towards  the  thermome- 
ter, than  that  does  towards  the  ice;  con-* 


sequeutly,  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  reduced. 

Cha}>tbr  VIL 

Of  Specific  Caloric  and  of  the  different 
Capacities  of  Bodies  for  Heat, 

The  first  experiments  in  the  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  were  made  by 
Palirenheit,  at  the  desire  of  Boerhaave. 
Equal  quantities  of  the  same  fluid,  such 
as  water,  oil,  or  alcohol,  being  mingled 
together  at  different  temperatures,  a 
common  temperature  resulted :  half  the 
excess  of  heat  contained  in  one  portion 
being  speedily  imparted  to  the  other, 
until  both  became  hot  alike :  but,  when 
fluids  of  different  kinds  were  mingled 
together,  at  diffferent  temperatures,  very 
different  effects  were  observed.  Water 
and  quicksilver,  in  equal  bulks,  added 
to  each  other,  the  water  beine  hottest, 
gave  a  mixture,  the  heat  of  which  was 
higher  than  the  medium  between  the 
two:  when  the  quicksilver  was  most 
heated  before  mixture,  the  resulting  tem- 
perature was  lower  than  the  medium. 
Three  parts  by  volume  of  quicksilver 
mixed  with  two  of  water,  at  different 
temperatures,  gave  a  mean  temperatiu-e  * 
as  when  equal  volumes  of  water  heated 
to  different  degrees  are  mixed  together. 

Boerhaave  judged  from  these  experi- 
ments that  heat  is  not  distributed 
through  bodies  in  proportion  to  their 
quantity  of  matter,  since  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  quantity  of  mercury  in 
raising  temperature  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  same  bulk  of  water, 
although  the  former  is  thirteen  times 
heavier  than  the  latter. 

Another  inference  was  most  inaccu- 
rately drawn,  by  Boerhaave,  from  these 
experiments.  Convinced  that  heat  is 
not  distributed  among  different  bodies 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  each,  he  concluded,  in  opposition  to 
the  very  experiments  from  which  he 
drew  the  conclusion,  that  heat  is  distri- 
buted in  proportion  to  the  space  occu- 
pied by  eacri  body;  and  the  same 
opinion  was  adopted,  without  examina- 
tion, by  Muschenbroeck. 

The  labours  of  Black,  Wilcke,  Irvine, 
Crawford,  Lavoisier,  Gadolin,  and  other 
philosophers,  were  applied  to  this  diffi- 
cult department  of  science,  and  the  re- 
sult obtained  tended  to  prove  that  equal 
weights  or  volumes  of  different  bodies 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  caloric  at 
any  given  temperature. 
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The  experiments  by  which  this  has 
usually  been  determined,  are  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned.  Equal  portions 
of  the  same  fluid  at  different  tempera- 
tures being  mingled  together,  the  mean 
temperature  results;  but  when  two 
bodies  of  different  kinds  are  used,  the 
resulting  temperature  is  never  the  mean 
between  the  two ;  as,  when  a  pound  of 
water  heated  to  156^  is  mixed  with  one 
pound  of  quicksilver  at  40°,  the  tem- 
perature produced  is  152°  instead  of  98°, 
the  exact  mean. 

In  this  experiment  the  water  loses 
four  degrees^  of  temperature,  and  the 
quicksilver  gains  one  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees ;  by  which  it  is  i)roved 
that  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  is 
capable  of  raising  one  pound  of  quick- 
silver from  40°  to  152°  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  from  152°  to  156°;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  same  quantify  of 
heat  wWch  raises  tiie  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  four  degrees,  raises 
the  same  wei^t  of  quicksilver  one 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees.  On  this 
account  it  is  said  that  the  capacity  of 
Water  for  heat  is  to  the  capacity  of 
Quicksilver  for  the  same,  as  28  to  1. 

The  experiment  being  reversed  by 
mixing  one  pound  of  quicksilver,  heated 
to  156°,  with  one  pound  of  water  at  40°, 
the  resulting  temperature  will  be  44°  j 
the  water  acquiring  an  increase  of  4°, 
while  the  quicksilver  loses  112°. 

A  pound  of  gold  heated  to  150°  was 
quickly  added  to  a  pound  of  water  at 
50°,  by  Dr.  Black;  the  temperature  of 
the  wnole  became  55°,  the  gold  losing 
95°  and  the  water  gaining  5°,  making 
the  capacity  of  the  gold,  compared  with 
that  of  the  water,  as  1  to  19. 

The  g^eneral  rule  given  for  finding,  by 
ealculahon  combing  with  experiment, 
the  relative  capacities  of  different  bodies 
is  as  follows  :— 

"  Multiply  the  weight  of  each  body  by 
the  number  of  degrees  between  its  origi- 
nal temperature  and  the  common  tem- 
perature obtained  by  their  mixture: 
the  capacities  of  the  bodies  will  be  in- 
versely as  the  products."  Or,  if  the 
bodies  be  minted  in  uneaual  quantities, 
"  the  capacities  of  the  bodies  will  be 
reciprocally  as  the  quantities  of  matter 
multiplied  into  tiieir  respective  changes 
of  temperature." 

If  we  compare  the  quantities  of  calo- 
lie  which  are  necessary  to  raise  equal 
volumes  of  different  substances  to  any 
given  temperature,  thqr  w^  also  be 


found  different:  water  requires  more 
than  twice  as  much  caloric  to  raise  its 
temperature  any  given  number  of  degrees. 
as  the  same  volume  of  raercmy  requires. 

A  variety  of  different  methods  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  capacities  of  bodies,  by  finding 
the  comparative  quantities  of  cal(»ic 
which  they  contain  at  different  tem- 
peratures. The  method  of  Wilcke,  who 
operated  on  solid  substances,  was  to 
suspend  given  weights  of  them,  by 
threads,  in  boiling  water,  until  they  ac- 
quired the  same  temperature;  they 
were  then  suspended  in  cold  water,  and 
the  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  the  water 
carefully  calculated. 

It  also  occurred  to  him  that  the  spe- 
cific heat  or  comparative  quantities  of 
caloric  existing  in  bodies  at  given  tem- 
peratures, might  be  ascertained  by  the 
quantities  of  ice  or  snow  capable  of 
being  melted  b^  each ;  but  this  method 
proved  unsatisfactory,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  determining  how 
much  of  the  water  produced  remained 
adhering  to  the  unmelted  portions  of  ice 
or  snow. 

An  instrument  called  tt,  Calorimeter 
was  invented,  and  used  in  similar  inves- 
tigations, by  Lavoisier  and  La  Place. 
In  this  instrument  there  are  three  ves- 
sels within  one  another,  the  innermost 
of  which  a,  (Jig.  13)  is  of  open 
wire- work,  and  is  for  holding  the  body 
on  which  experiments  are  to  be  made : 
it  is  figured  upon  a  higer  scale  at  a  2 : 
it  rests  upon  bars  of  iron,  which  com- 
municate with  the  interior  of  the  middle 
vessel  b:  into  this  vessel  the  ice  i» 
put,  broken  small,  that  it  may  be  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the 
body  placed  in  the  interior  cage;  the 
water  produced  passes  through  a  grating 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  conveyed  by  the 
pipe  d  into  a  vessel  e  placed  to  receive 
it.  The  third  vessel  e  is  intended  to 
hold  ice  and  water,  to  prevent  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmospnere  from  affect- 
ing the  experiment  l^  surrounding  the 
ice  to  be  operated  upon  by  a  temperature 
of  32°.  The  cage  has  its  own  cover/; 
and,  in  addition,  the  whole  apparatus  is 
furnished  with  a  double  cover  g,  capa- 
ble of  holding  pounded  ice. 

The  instrument  h&ng  prepared,  a 
heated  body,  the  temperature  of  wl^ch 
is  ascertained,  is  put  into  the  cage, 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  cooled  to 
32° ;  the  heat  given  out  by  the  body  ia 
then  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  water 
produced. 
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Fig.  13. 


According  to  Lavoisier  and  La  Place, 
as  much  heat  is  absorbed  by  one  pound 
of  ice  in  melting,  as  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  same  weight  of  water 
135*^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  By  numer- 
ous experiments  with  this  apparatus, 
they  ascertained  the  comparative  quan- 
tities of  caloric  evolvea  by  different 
fyydies  in  passing  from  one  temperature 
to  another,  by  which  the  comparative 
quantities  contained  were  also  made 
known. 

When  a  liquid  was  operated  upon,  it 
was  ptlt  into  a  elass  mattrass,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  effects  of 
the  glass,  and  suspended  in  the  wire 
cage ;  and  when  gases  were  subjected  to 
experiment,  they  were  made  to  pass 
through  a  spiral  tube  enclosed  within 
the  wire  cage,  the  tube  being  furnished 
with  a  thermometer  at  each  end. 

To  prevent  the  contents  of  the  outer 
vessel  from  being  frozen  in  experiments 
made  with  this  apparatus,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  temperature  of  the  exter- 
nal air  should  be  a  little  above  32° ;  for, 
if  the  outer  vessel  should  be  cooled  be- 
low that  pNoint,  it  would  absorb  heat 
from  the  middle  vessel,  and  thus  inter- 


fere with  the  result  of  the  experiment ; 
but  the  temperature  should  not  be  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  degrees  higher  than 
the  frieezing  point ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
air  within  the  apparatus  bein^  heavier 
than  the  external  air,  it  would  descend 
and  escape  by  the  water-tube  at  the  bot- 
tom, occasioning  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  me  instrument,  which 
would  melt  a  portion  of  the  ice,  inde- 
pendently of  the  heat  intended  to  melt 
It. 

Mr.  Wedgewood  pointed  out  two 
sources  of  inaccuracy  m  the  use  of  this 
apparatus ;  one  of  which  arises  from  a 
portion  of  the  water  produced  by  ihe 
melting  of  the  ice  being  retained  by  ca- 
pillaiy  attraction,  among  the  pores  of 
the  unmelted  ice,  making  the  quantity 
obtained  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Endeavouring  to  remedy  this  source 
of  error,  Lavoisier  and  La  Place  ex-' 
posed  the  pounded  ice,  for  some  time, 
to  the  atmosphere,  before  the  experi- 
ment be^n,  that  the  pores  might  be 
filled  wim  water.    It  was  also  shown 

S  Wedgwood,  that  while  the  process 
thawmg  is  ^ing  on  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  middle  vessel,  the  water 
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freezes  again  while  filtrating  through  the  refaction,  by  which  the  results  obtained 

ice  in  the  lower  part  of  it ;  a  circum-  would  be  materially  affected.    It  also 

stance  very  unfavourable  to  the  accu-  appeared  to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  that  sMne 

racy  of  the  experiment.  unlcnown    circumstances    must    have 

It  occurred  to  M^er,  that  the  com-  misled  Mr.  Leslie  in  judging  of  his  ex- 

parative  quantities  of  caloric  existing  in  periments,    since    similar  experiments 

bodies  may  be  ascertained,  by  marking  made  with  great  care  by  the  Frendi 

the  times  which  equal  quantities  of  them  philosopher  gave  different  results.    Mr. 

require  to  cool  a  certain  number  of  de-  Leslie  inferred,  j&om  the  experimenta 

grees,  accounting  their  capacities  to  be  alluded  to,  that  the  specific  heats  of  hy- 

as  these  times,  estimated  by  the  volume;  drogen  gas  and  common  air,  in  equal 

or,  if  divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  volumes,  are  the  same.     Gay  Lussac,. 

the  substance,  giving  the  capacity  as  in  operating  upon  these  elastic  fluids 

estimated  hj  the  weight    This  plan  has  according  to  Mr.  Leslie*s  method,  ob- 

been  used  by  Leslie  and  Dalton,  who  served  a  considerable  difference  in  the 

consider  it  less  liable  to  objection  than  effects  produced  upon  them ;  and,  with- 

any  of  the  preceding,  although  it  might  out    coming  to    a  positive    decision^ 

easily  be  shown  that  its  accuracy  is  very  thought  there  is  reason  to  conclude* 

doubtful.  that  the  specific  heat  of  e(|ual  volumes 

Great  difficulties  are  opposed  to  the  of  the  different  ^es  is  inversely  as 

investigation  of  the  comparative  quan-  their  specific  gravity ;  and  of  the  same 

tities    of  caloric  belonging  to    dastic  gas  dix^ectly  as  its  density, 

fluids  at  different  temperatures.     The  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 

method  by  which  this  mvestigation  has  specific   heats   of  elastic  fluids.  Gay 

been    most   firequentiy  pursued,  is  to  Lussac  contrived  that  a  hot  current  of 

watch  tiie  degrees  of  heat  imparted,  by  one  gas  should  meet  a  cold  current  of 

given  portions  of  these  elastic  fluids,  another  gas,  in  the  centre  of  a  small 

cooling  through  a  certain  range  of  tem-  reservoir   containing  a  thermometer  : 

perature ;    and,    notwithstanding    the  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  was 

difficulties  alluded  to.  Dr.  Crawford  is  then  ascertained ;  and  knowing  also  the 

believed  to  have  made  near  approxima-  temperature  of  each  before  mey  were 

tions  to  truth,  in  his  numerous  delicate  permitted  to  mix,  it  was  easy  to  infer 

and  ingenious  experiments.  the  ratio  between  their  respective  spe- 

Mr.  Leslie  proposed  to  ascertain  the  cific  heats, 

capacities  of  elastic  fluids  by  the  follow-  The  capadties  of  numerous  gaseous 

in^  method : — ^The  capacities  of  elastic  bodies  have  been  calculated  by  Mr. 

flmds  for  heat  being  increased  by  ra-  Dalton  upon  a  plan  peculiar  to  himself» 

refaction,  he  proposed  to    exhaust  a  and  which  is  foundea  upon  the  supposi- 

receiver,  by  the  air-pump,  of  a  portion  tion  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  all  elas- 

of  its  air ;  the  receiver  having  a  delicate  tic  fluids  contain  the  same  quantity  of 

thermometer  suspended  within  it,  and  heat  under  the  same  pressure  and  tempe- 

the  apparatus  being  allowed  to  acquire  rature.   The  following  Tabls  gives  his 

the  temperature  of  the  room,  more  air  results : — 

is  admitted,  which  occasioning  the  con-  „  .                                                 «  .^^ 

densation  of  the  rarefied  air,  its  capacity    *V<iw>gen  gas 9.S8» 

^reduced,  and  heat  consequently  set  AtmoSp^Vri;Vi;\\\\\': :::;::::::  i;759 

free.    By  repeating  tiie  experiment  se-    Ammonia 1.555 

vend  times,  with  common  air,  and  then    oieflant  gas 1 .555 

by  comparing  the  effect  produced  upon    Oxygen 1  iass 

other  gases,  with  that  produced  upon    Carburetted  hydrogen ]  .3S9 

common  air,  Mr.  Leslie  thinks  that  the    Aqueous  vapour 1 .  166 

capacities  of  elastic  bodies  in  general    Vapour  of  ether 0.848 

might  be  ascertained.    This  plan  has    Nitrousps 0.771 

been  strongly  objected  to  by  M.  Gay    S*****  ""^  T'^l '; Mil 

Lussac,  who  believes  it  to  be  incapable    yTr'^jf^  K^''* n'tll 

^^^'^^  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 0.583 

of  accuracy.  -       ,      p    Nitfou.  oxide  ^s  .  0.549 

It  appears  from  tiie  experiments  of    Vapour  of  nitric  acid 0.491 

the  last-named  philosopher,  that  a  part    Carbonic  acid 0 .  491 

of  the  heat  in  Mr.  Leslie's  process  is     Muriatic  acid 0.484 

derived  from  the  gas  that  is  permitted 

to  enter  into  the  receiver  after  the  ra-  Beraid  and  Delaroche  caused  a  uni^ 
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form  current  of  any  gas,  the  specific 
heat  of  which  was  to  l^  ascertained,  to 
assue  from  a  gasometer,  and  pass 
through  a  pipe  forty  inches  long,  which 
was  inclosed  in  a  larger  pipe,  con- 
stantly filled  with  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  by  which  it  was  heated ;  and  ite 
temperatm^  bdng  determined,  it  was 
made  to  pass  slowly  through  a  spiral 
tube,  immersed  in  a  quantity  of  cold 
water;  the  cylincbical  vessel  contain- 
ing the  water,  and  the  spiral  tube, 
bemg  called  the  calorimeter.  When 
the  gas  issued  from  this  tube,  its  tem- 
perature was  indicated  by  a  thermo- 
meter at  the  extremity,  to  be  always 
the  same  as  the  water  in  the  calori- 
meter ;  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas 
operated  upon  was  judged  of  by  the  de- 
gree of  heat  which  it  imparted  to  the 
water  in  being  cooled  to  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

An  extract  frt)m  a  translation  of  the 
memoir  in  which  the  researches  alluded 
to  were  made  known,  will  assist  in 
living  a  clear  idea  of  the  methods  by 
which  Berard  and  Delaroche  estimated 
the  specific  heats  of  different  gases. 
Speakmg  of  their  calorimeter,  they  say, 
"Now,  let  us  conceive  a  thin  copper 
cylinder,  six  inches  long,  and  three  in 
diameter,  filled  with  distilled  water, 
and  traversed  by  a  serpentine  of  about 
five  feet  in  length,  forming  eight  spiral 
turnings,  the  two  ends  of  which  open 
without  the  vessel,  the  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom.  If  we 
make  a  regular  current  of  gas  traverse 
this  serpentine,  maintained  before  its 
entrance  at  an  elevated  and  constant 
temperature,  this  current  may  be  con- 


sidered as  an  uniform  source  of  heat, 
and  the  water  in  the  cylinder  as  the 
body  heated.  Of  course,  if  we  repeat 
the  same  experiment  upon  each  of  the 
gases,  each  current  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder  to  a  fixed  point, 
where  it  will  remain  stationary :  and  it 
follows  from  the  ]p|rinciples  announced 
al)ove,  that,  reckoning  from  this  point, 
the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  above  that  of  tne  ambient  air, 
win  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  given  out  by  the  current  of  gas 
that  passed  through  the  cylinder. 
Hence,  we  shall  obtam  by  this  method, 
with  great  exactness,  the  relative  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  gases  subjected  to  this 
kind  of  experiment.  There  are  like- 
wise two  methods  of  comparinjg  them 
with  water.  The  first  consists  in  sub- 
jecting the  cylinder  which  we  call  the 
calorimeter  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
water,  perfectly  regular,  and  so  slow 
that  it  will  hardly  produce  a  greater 
efilect  than  the  current  of  the  different 
gases.  The  second  method  consists  in 
determining  by  calculation  the  real 
quantity  of  heat  which  the  calorimeter, 
come  to  its  stationary  temperature,  can 
lose  in  a  given  time  ;  for  since,  after  it 
reaches  this  point,  it  does  not  become 
hotter,  though  the  source  of  heat  con- 
tinues to  be  applied  to  it,  it  is  evident 
tliat  it  loses  as  much  heat  as  it  re- 
ceives." Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 
p&ge  212. 

The  ingenious  and  delicate  arrange- 
ment used  by  Delaroche  and  Berard 
in  the  expenments,  is  shown  at  J!g. 
14 :  a  is  the  vessel  for  containing  the 
water,   so  contrival,  tiiat  an  umform 


Fig^  14, 
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supply  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
svpnon  tube  b,  into  the  funnel  c,  and 
tnence  into  the  tube  d,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  larger  one  supplied  with 
steam  from  the  furnace  /:  the  water, 
passing  through  the  tube  g,  imparts  its 
temperature  to  the  thermometers  placed 
in  it ;  it  then  enters  at  the  bottom  of 
the  calorimeter  h,  and  traversing  the 
spiral  tube  passes  out  by  the  tuoe  o, 
and  drops  into  the  graduated  tube  p. 

The  results  obtained  by  Delaroche 
and  Berard  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing Table,  the  specific  heat  of  atmos- 
pheric air  being  considered  1.000 : —      ; 


Equal 

Equal 
Welghta. 

Specific 

Volames. 

Gravity. 

Air 

1.0000 
0.9033 

1.0000 
12.3401 

I .0000 

Hydrogen .... 

0.0732 

Carbonic  acid 

1.2583 

0.8280 

1.5196 

Oxygen 

0.9765 

0.8848 

1 . 1036 

Azote 

1.0000 

1.0318 

0.9691 

Oxide  of  azote 

1.8508 

0.8878 

1.5209 

Olefiantgas  .. 

1.6580 

1.5768 

0.9885 

Carbonic  oxide 

1.0340 

1.0805 

0.9569 

The  specific  heats  of  the  gases  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  table  being 
each  compared  with  that  of  an  equ2 
weight  of  water,  the  following  numbers 
are  obtained : — 

Oxygen 0.2361 

Azole    0.2754 

Water 1.0000 

Air 0.2669 

Hydrogen  gaa 3.2936 

Carbonic  acid 0.2210 

Oxide  of  Azote 0.2369 

Oleflant  gas 0.4207 

Carbonic  oxide    . .  •  •  • •  0.2884 

Aqueoas  vapoar 0.8470 

With  the  exception  of  Iwdrogeii, 
which  has  a  greater  degree  of  specific 
heat  than  any  other  body,  all  the  gases 
mentioned  in  the  prececung  table  have 
less  specific  heat  man  water,  and  more 
than  any  of  the  metals. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
hostile  to  the  theory  invented  by  Irvine, 
adopted  by  Crawford,  Leslie,  and  others, 
that  the  evolution  of  heat,  when  bodies 
combine  together,  arises  from  a  di- 
minution of  the  specific  heat  of  the 
bodies  combined.  One  of  their  stron§[- 
est  ajmiments  against  this  theoxy  is 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  water  obtained  by  experi- 
ment with  that  of  the  constituent  parts, 
deduced  by  calculation,  which  they  state 
ns  follows : 


Water  (composed  of  0.87  oxygen  and  0.13 

hydrogen). 
Its  speciflc  heat  by  calculation'. ..   0.6885 
By  experiment    I.OOOO 

By  which  it  appears,  that  the  specific 
heat  of  the  constituents  of  w^ter  is 
increased  by  their  combination. 

The  specific  heat  of  oxygen  compared 
with  that  of  water  is  0.2361 ;  that  of 
carbonic  acid  being  0.2210  t||,  parts 
less  than  that  of  oxygen.  **  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  pound  of  charcoal  consumed. 
From  Lavoisier's  experiments,  it  appears 
that  the  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to 
melt  96  Jibs,  of  ice.  Now,  this  (suppos- 
ing Mr.  Cavendish's  estimate  coirect) 
is  equal  to  1.3027 J  degrees  of  heat 
The  oxygen  consumed  amounts  to 
28lbs.  nearly;  so  that  each  lb.  of  oxygen, 
when  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  must 
have  given  olF  3428  degrees.  Here  & 
change  in  the  specific  heat  amounting 
only  to  j|Sv»  or  not  quite  ^  of  the  whole, 
occasioned  the  escape  of  3428  degrees. 
Such  a  conclusion  can  only  be  adopted, 
if  we  suppose  the  absolute  quantity  of 
heat  in  the  oxygen  ^  to  amount  to 
147.404  degrees.  This  supposition  ex- 
ceeds the  estimate  of  Dr.  Crawford 
nearly  100  times;  and  it  is  more  than 
ten  times  creater  than  that  adopted  by 
Dalton.  ^0  person  can  believe  thai 
oxygen  gas  contains  so  mudi  heat.  Of 
course,  the  supposition  that  the  heat 
evolved  during  combustion  is  owing  to 
a  change  of  capacity  merely,  cannot  be 
defendra.  If  heat  be  a  fluid,  it  must 
enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
certain  bodies ;  and  the  decomposition  of 
these  bodies  must  be  the  cause  of  heat 
evolved  during  combustion."  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  Dec.  1813. 

Experiments  have  frequently  been 
made  to  ascertain  specific  heate  by  sus- 
pending bodies  heated  to  a  given  degree 
in  a  cool  and  uniform  milium,  until 
their  temperature  descends  through  a 
certain  part  of  the  thermometric  ran^, 
marking  the  times  which  different  sm>- 
stances  require  to  cool  the  same  number 
of  degrees,  all  of  them  being  exposed 
under  the  very  same  circumstances; 
their  specific  heats  are  considered  to  be 
directly  as  the  times  of  their  cooling.  . 
The  method  by  which  Dulong  and 
Petit  ascertained  the  specific  heats  of 
metals  was  by  reducing  them  to  very  fine 
filings,  which  were  close  pressed  into  a 
thin  and  smaU  cylindrical  vessel  of  sil- 
ver, having  tlie  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
in  its  axis,  the  vessel  containing  about 
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44iO  grains  of  the  substance,  heated  to  quantity  to  inflame  tinder ;  and  if  the 

about  12^  of  Fahrenheit  above  the  sur-  condensation  be  effected  in  a  ^lass  tube 

rounding  air,  was  suspended  in  the  cen-  in  a  dark  place,  a  flash  of  light  may  be 

ti«  of  a  vessel  which  was  blackened  on  seen  at  the  same  time, 

the  inside,  and  exhausted  of  air,  to  make  Supposing  caloric  to  consist  of  mate* 

tiie  cooling  slower ;  the  time  required  rial  particles,  the  tendency  of  which  is 

being  generally  about  15  minutes,  al-  to  diffuse  themselves  equally  over  space, 

though  the  exhausted  vessel  was  sur-  it  seems  natural  that  they  i^ould  b« 

rounded  with  melting  ice.  introduced   in    largest    quantity    intq 

The  specific  heats  of  metals  thus  those  bodies,  the  particles   of   wlw^ 

obtained  are  as  under,  that  of  water  are     at   the    ereatest    distance   from 

being  considered  100: —  each  other.     On  this  account,  bodiefl 

„.       ,,                            ^  rtoofi  which  have  the  least  density  may  hav^ 

fjf™"*^ 2o29S  ^^^  «^^^^^  capacityfor  heat;  and,  as 

Q^ *   0  0298  *^®  particles  of  different  bodies  probably 

Platinum  !'..*.'..'.!ii..**   00314  attract  heat  with  different  degrees  of 

Tin  0.0514  force,  which,  it  is  imagined,  may  ac- 

Sil ver 0.0557  count   for   the  different  quantities  of 

Zinc • 0.0927  heat  retained  by  different  bodies  at  any 

Tellurium   • 0.0912  given    temperature;    although  If  this 

Copper 0.0949  attraction  no  intimate  union  be  occa- 

Nickel •. 0.1085  sioned  as  if  chemical  attraction  were 

Jjon O.noo  exerted,  the  particles  of  heat  still  retain- 

sutp'hu;  •.•;.v;.  :;::.v::  o:\Z  ^"s  ^  ^^  p'^^p^^^  ^^t«^- 

From  the  statements  which  have  been 

made  respecting  the  capacities  of  bodies  Chaptbb  VIII. 
for  heat,  and  the  specinc  heat  of  bodies, 

it  wUl  be  evident  that  a  very  dose  con-  0/  the  absolute  quantity  of  Heat  which 
nection  exists  between  these,  so  close,  any  Body  contaiiu  at  any  given  Tem^ 
that  one  of  the  terms  is  frequently  used  perature, 
for  the  other  without  occasioning  con- 
fusion :  the  former  means  the  relative  All  bodies,  it  is  obvious,  must  contain 
powers  of  bodies  in  receiving  and  retain-  limited  quantities  of  heat ;  but  since  it  is 
mg  heat  in  being  raised  to  any  given  not  in  our  power  to  deprive  them  of  it 
temperature,  some  bodies  receivmg  and  entirely,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
retaining  much  more  than  others ;  the  termine  how  much  anv  body  continues 
latter  term  applies  to  the  actual  quanti-  to  possess  after  we  nave  reduced  its 
ties  of  heat  so  received  and  retained.  temperature  as  much  as  possible.  While 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  Dr.  Irvine  was  enga^;ed  in  the  investi- 

different  capacities  of  bodies  for  heat,  gation  of  the  capacities  of  bodies  for 

it  appears  to  be  p-eatly  influenced  by  heat,  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  the 

the  state   of  density  in  which  bodies  quantities  pf  heat  contained  in  bodies 

exist;  although  not  so  regularly  as  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  capacities,  a 

admit  of  being  considered  as  an  inva-  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  a  body  in 

riable  relation:   hydrogen,  the  lightest  its  different  states,  together  with  the 

of  all  bodies,  having  the  greatest  capa-  quantities  of  heat  which  it  absorbs  or 

city,  and  metals,  the  heaviest  of  bodies,  gives  out  when  it  undergoes  a  chai^ 

having  the  least.    The  same  body  may  of  form,  may  enable  us   to  infer  the 

have  its  capacity  enlai^d  by  the  de-  amount  of  the  whole  quantify  existing 

crease  of  its  density ;  Uius,  tne  intense  in  the  body :  as  for  example,  the  capa- 

cold  existing  in  the  higher  regions   of  city  of  water    to  that  of  ice  being  as 

the  atmosphere  has  been  accounted  for  10  to  9.    Water  at  the  temperature  of 

on  the  supposition  of  the  increased  ca-  32   w^  contain  one-tenth  more  heat 

pacity  of  the  air  for  heat.  On  the  contra-  than  ice  at  the  same  temperature.     Be« 

ry,  by  increasing  the  density  of  a  body,  its  fore  ice  can  assume  the  state  of  water, 

capacity  for  heat  is  diminished ;  aauan-  it  must  give  out  this  tenth  part,  which 

tity  of  heat  is  therefore  set  free,  ana  pro-  may  then  be  measured.  Dr.  Black  esti- 

duces  sensible  effects ;  as  in  the  sudden  mated  the  quantitjr  at  140°  of  Fahren- 

condensation  of  air,  the  rapid  reduction  heit,  that  is  to  say,  ice  requires  as  much 

of  which  to  one-fifth  of  its  volume  occa-  heat  to  liquefy  it  as  would  raise  the 

sions  the  evolution  of  heat  in  sufkient  temperature  of  the  same,  weight  of  wa- 
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ter  140°:  this  number  multiplied  by  10 
ivfll  ^ve  the  whole  quantity  of  heat 
contained  in  water  at  32^;  namely, 
1400°,  which  points  out  the  actual  zero, 
at  which  no  heat  would  remain. 

The  theorem  of  Dr.  Irvine  for  calcu- 
lating the  real  zero  of  bodies  is  thus 
stated  by  Dr.  Murray :  "  The  capaci- 
ties of  tne  soUd  and  hquid  being  as  the 
whole  quantities  of  caloric  they  contain, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  numbers  which  express  their 
capacities,  is,  to  the  number  which  ex- 
presses the  capacity  of  the  hquid,  as 
the  difference  between  tlie  quantity  of 
heat  which  each  contains,  measured 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  liquid, 
is  to  the  number  of  d^rees  which  will 
express  the  quantity  of  caloric  it  con- 
tains from  zero."  The  above  expression 
will  not,  it  is  suspected,  challenge  admi- 
ration on  account  of  its  clearness ;  what 
succeeds  is  less  objectionable :  "  The 
following  general  formula,  therefore, 
may  be  given  for  the  calculation.  Mul- 
tiply the  number  which  expresses  the 
quantity  of  caloric  absorbed  when  the 
body  passes  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid, 
or  given  out  when  it  passes  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state,  by  the  number 
denoting  the  capacity  of  the  liquid. 
Divide  me  product  by  the  number  which 
expresses  tne  difference  in  the  capacities 
of  the  body  in  its  two  forms ;  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  number  of  degrees  of 
temperature  between  the  freezing  point 
of  tne  hquid,  and  zero  measuired  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  Hquid." 

Dr.  Robison,  speaking  of  Dr.  Ir- 
vine's ingenious  method  of  determining 
the  point  of  absolute  privation  of  heat, 
and  quotins  his  own  words,  says  his 
fundamental  proposition  was,  that "  the 
heat  which  appeared  in  mixing  vitrioUc 
acid  and  water  is  the  difference  between 
the  sum  of  the  absolute  heats  of  tlie 
two  ingredients,  and  the  absolute  heat 
of  the  mixture ;  whUe  the  heats,  which 
each  of  them  separately  required  for  an 
equal  variation  of  temperature,  had  the 

Eropoi-tion  of  their  respective  absolute 
eats."  Therefore,  having  discovered  by 
such  experiments  the  diirerence  and  the 
ratio  of  the  absolute  heats  of  tiie  ingre- 
dients, we  can  find  those  absolute  heats, 
and  the  temperatiu'e  at  which  those 
heats  commence,  or  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients contain  no  heat  at  all. — Black^s 
Lecturer  J  by  RobUon^  page  505 . 

It  was  considered  that  the  degrees  of 
temperature  are  the  same  in  all  bodies, 
although  different  bodies  require  differ- 


ent quantities  of  heat  to  produce  these 
degrees.  So  that  if  the  distance  of  wa- 
ter at  32°  be  1400°  from  zero,  all  other 
bodies  at  the  same  temperature  will  be 
at  the  same  distance  from  zero;  the 
distance  of  each  body  being  measured 
by  degrees  according  to  its  own  capacity. 

Many  different  philosophers  have  en- 
gaged in  this  difficult  investigation,  and 
have  obtained  from  various  experiments 
very  discordant  results. 

Dr.  Crawford  calculating  from  the 
capacities  of  the  constituents  of  water, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  their 
combination,  states  that  the  absolute 
zero  of  water  is  1532°  below  its  freezing 
point. 

Gadolin  measured  the  capacity  of 
sea-salt  and  of  its  solutions,  m  given 
quantities  of  water,  and  having  ob- 
served the  degrees  of  cold  produ^  by 
the  solutions,  he  calculated  from  these, 
and  brought  out  the  zero  at  1432°  below 
the  freezing  of  water.  The  same  philo- 
sopher deduced  a  variety  of  numbers 
from  other  experiments  on  the  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  on  the 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt ;  the  lowest  of 
which  for  the  zero  was  1510°,  and  the 
hidhiest  3230°. 

The  results  obtained  by  Lavoisier  and 
La  Place  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
one  another,  and  with  those  obtained  by 
other  philosophers.  From  experiments 
on  the  mixture  of  qmcklime  and  water, 
the  apparent  zero  was  3460°  below  the 
freezing  point ;  experiments  on  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  water  brought  out  the  zero 
at  7294°  lower  than  the  freezing  point ; 
and  it  was  made  to  appear  by  experi- 
ments on  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
quicklime  to  be  23,837°  above  the  same 
point. 

Mr.  Dalton  deduced  different  num- 
bers from  different  experiments,  all  of 
the  numbers  expressing  the  distance  of 
the  zero  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
below  the  freezing  of  water :  from  the 
mixture  of  5  J  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  vrith 
one  part  of  water  6400° ;  from  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  lime  with  one  of  water 
4260°;  from  seven  parts  of  nitric  acid 
and'  one  of  Ume  1 1 ,000° ;  from  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  5400°,  and  from 
the  combustion  of  oil,  wax,  and  tallow 
6900°. 

MM.  Clement  and  De  Sormes  state 
the  absolute  zero  at  448°  of  Fahr- 
enheit ;  while  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit 
fix  it  at  infini^.  It  is  almost  super* 
fiuous  to  remark,  after  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  results  hitherto  obtained 
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m  this  diffieult  reseajrch  are  not  such  as 
to  engage  our  confidence,  or  to  admit  of 
being  made  the  basis  of  other  calcula- 
tions. 

Chapter  IX. 

Of  Latent  Heat,  indudirig  Fluidity, 
Steam,  Evaporation,  afid  Distillation. 

The  honour  of  having  made  the  im- 
portant discovery  that  large  quantities 
of  heat  must  enter  into  bodies,  and  be 
concealed  to  enable  them  to  pass  from 
the  solid  to  the  fluid  state,  or  from  the 
fluid  state  to  that  of  vapour,  is  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  Dr.  Black.  His 
first  decisive  experiment  was  made  in 
Decembn-,  1761,  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
was  then  professor  of  chemistry.  This 
experiment  consisted  in  comparinfi^  the 
length  of  time  which  a  given  wei^t  of 
water  required  to  raise  its  temperature 
one  degree,  with  the  length  of  time  which 
the  same  weight  of  ice  required  for  its 
li(}uefaction,  an  equal  heat  being  ap- 
plied in  boih  cases ;  and  also  reversing 
the  experiment,  he  compared  the  length 
of  time  required  to  depress  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  given  weight  of  water  one  de- 
me  with  Uie  length  of  tune  required  to 
freeze  the  same  quantity :  he  was  thus 
enal)led  to  determine  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  enable  a  given 
weight  of  ice  to  assume  the  fluid  lorm, 
is  equal  to  that  which  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  tiie  same  weight  of  water 
140  .  He  also  found  that  an  equal 
quantity  of  heat  is  set  free  from  water 
when  it  assumes  the  solid  form.  Since 
the  increased  quantity  of  heat,  thus 
proved  to  be  essential  to  the  fluid  state» 
IS  not  capable  of  being  detected  by  the 
touch,  or  by  the  application  of  a  ther- 
mometer. Dr.  Black  called  it  concealed 
or  latent  heat. 

He  was  led  to  this  discovery  by  no- 
ticing what  takes  place  in  some  natural 
operations,  particularly  the  melting  of 
ice  and  snow.  Portions  of  these  being 
brought  into  a  warm  room,  gradually 
attain  the  temperature  of  32°,  if  previ- 
ously below  that  point ;  they  ^en  oegin 
to  melt,  and  continue  at  the  same  tem- 
perature until  the  whole  is  melted ;  ail 
the  heat  which  enters  into  the  melting 
ice  or  snow  being  converted  into  latent 
heat,  to  promote  the  liquefaction:  when 
the  whole  is  Uquefied  the  temperature 
a«;sdn  rises,  and  continues  to  do  so  un- 
til it  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the 
room*    The  slow  manner  in  which  ice 


inelts  in  ice-houses,  and  in  which  ic« 
and  snow,  where  they  are  accumulated 
in  large  quantities,  assume  the  fluid 
state,  were  observed  by  Dr.  Black ;  and 
he  described  in  his  lectures  tiie  effects 
which  would  happen  if  large  quantities 
of  heat  were  not  necessary  to  enable  ice 
and  snow  to  liquefy.  In  that  case,  he 
affirmed,  that  torrents  and  inundations 
would  be  irresistible  and  dreadful,  tear- 
ing up  and  sweeping  away  every  thing 
so  suddenly,  as  scarcelv  to  permit  the 
human  inhabitants  of  tnose  aistricts  to 
escape  from  the  ravages. 

Dr.  Black  put  five  ounces  of  pure 
water  into  each  of  two  thin  globular 
glass  vessels,  about  the  same  size  and 
weight ;  the  water  in  one  of  the  vessels 
was  completely  frozen  by  immersion  in 
a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt ;  the  vessel 
was  then  set  on  a  wire  ring  attached  to 
a  reading-desk,  in  a  large  hall,  where  it 
remained  until  it  was  entirely  melted* 
The  other  vessel  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  water  cooled  to  33%  and, 
havine  a  delicate  thermometer  sus- 
pend^ in  it,  was  placed  in  a  similar 
situation.  In  about  half  a  minute  the 
thermometer  assumed  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  after  which  the  increase  of 
temperature  was  observed  every  five  or 
ten  minutes  during  half  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  degree  of  heat  in- 
dicated was  40°  of  Fahrenheit.  When 
the  glass  containing  the  ice  was  taken 
out  of  the  freezing  mixture,  it  was  four 
or  five  degrees  colder  than  melting 
snow;  when  it  arrived  at  the  freezing 
point,  and  was  just  bc^nning  to  melt, 
the  time  was  noted,  and  the  glass  was 
then  left  undisturbed  ten  hours  and  a 
half.  At  that  time  a  small  spongy  mass 
of  the  ice  remained  unmelted  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  water,  although  that 
part  of  the  water  which  was  near  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  had  attained  the  tem- 
perature of  40°.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
the  whole  of  the  ice  had  become  liquid. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  which  was  capable  of  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  water-glass  seven 
degrees  in  half  an  hour,  required  ten 
hours  and  a  half,  or  twenty-one  half 
hours,  to  raise  the  ice-glass  to  the  same 
temperature;  so  that  21  multiplied  by 
7,  will  give  the  number  of  degrees  of 
heat. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  two 

Classes  were  exposed,  under  precisely 
lie  same  circumstances,  was  47°.  Tlie 
water-glass  attained  the  temperature  of 
40°  in  naif  an  hour,  being  aa  inorease 
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of  7^;  fheioeHEli^Si  alter  bmffeiq;)0t64 
twenty-one  half  hours,  attained  the  same 
temperature.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ice- 
elass  must  have  received,  during  eveiy 
half  hour,  nearly  the  same  quantitY  of 
heat  which  the  water-glass  did,  while 
its  temperature  was  being  raised  7^; 
80  that  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  im- 
parted to  the  ice-glass  will  be  found  l^ 
multiplying  21  by  7,  or  147°  In  other 
words,  the  quantity  of  heat  received  by 
the  ice-glass  would  have  raised  the  tem- 
perature of  water  147^,  but  only  eight 
degrees  of  this  quantity  were  to  be  de- 
te^ed  in  the  water  by  a  thermomet^  ■ 
consequentiy  the  remaining  139°  or  140° 
must  have  been  absorbed  to  enable  tl^ 
ice  to  hquefy. 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the 
same  thing  occurred  to  Dr.  Black,  by 
submittinfl;  ice  to  the  action  of  warm 
water.  Having  prepared  a  piece  of  ice 
of  a  shape  fit  for  his  purpose,  and 
weighing  59i  drachms,  he  plunged  it 
into  a  quantity  of  water  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  190°,  weighing  671  drachms; 
the  whole  of  the  ice  was  liquefied  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid  was  immediately  found  to  be  53°. 
Thus  the  heat  of  the  water  used  in  this 
experiment  was  reduced  from  190°  to 
53^  as  was  the  glass  vessel  which  con- 
tained the  water:  it  had  been  previ- 
ously ascertained  that  the  power  of  the 
vessel  to  heat  bodies  was  not  more  than 
half  that  of  water ;  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  was  ekht  drachms,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  less  power  of  heating,  the 
eight  drachms  are  taken  in  the  caK^ula- 
tion  as  four  of  water.  The  tempera- 
ture of  671  drachms  of  water,  together 
with  four  drachms  of  water  capc3)le  of 
exerting  the  same  heating  power,  was 
reduced  in  this  experiment,  137°;  the 
whole  of  which  quantity  being  commu- 
nicated to  591  drachms  of  ice,  at  32°, 
raised  its  temperatiu^  only  21°;  al- 
though, according  to  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  hot  and  cold  matter,  it  ought 
to  have  elevated  the  temperature  of  the 
ice  86°.  A  quantity  of  heat,  therefore, 
was  suddenly  lost,  equal  to  65°,  which, 
it  was  calculated,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  raised  the  temperature 
of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  weight 
to  tiie  ice  143°. 

Dr.  Black  simplified  the  experiment 
by  putting  a  lump  of  ice  into  an  equal 
weight  of  water  at  176°;  the  ice  was 
melted,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  was  reduced  to  32°. 

Ex.   This  experiment  will  succeed 


more  satisfactorily,  if  to  a  pound  of  new* 
fallen  snow  we  add  a  pound  of  water 
at  172°;  the  snow  will  be  liquefiedl, 
and  32°  will  be  the  resulting  tempera- 
ture. 

Thus  it  appears  that  heat  entering 
into  bodies  enables  them  to  assxmie  the 
fluid  state  bv  counteracting  in  some 
degree  the  influence  of  cohesive  attrac- 
tion, which  holds  the  particles  together, 
repeJhn^  them  to  greater  distances,  and 
permitting  them  to  have  freedom  of 
motion  among  each  other.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  something  more 
is  necessary  to  this  freedom  of  motion 
than  weakness  of  cohesive  attraction. 
Professor  Robison  supposed,  that  while 
a  substance  remains  m  the  solid  state, 
the  particles  attract  each  other  more 
strongly  in  one  du-ection  than  another, 
on  which  account  they  will  assume  par- 
ticular positions,  and  oppose  more  or 
less  resistance  to  any  force  tending  to 
change  these  positions ;  but  when  mese 
particles  enter  into  the  fluid  state,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  attract  each  other 
equally  in  all  directions,  which  would 
enable  them  to  move  with  tiie  smallest 
impulse,  although  the  attraction  between 
them  should  scarcely  be  diminished  in 
force. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  a 
state  of  solidity  is  the  natural  state  of 
all  bodies:  but  the  propriety  of  this 
assertion  is  doubtful,  as  examples  might 
easily  be  adduced  of  substances  wSch 
continue  in  different  states  according  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate  in  which  tiiey 
naay  happen  to  be  placed :  thus-  sulphu- 
ric ether,  which  is  permanentiy  liquid  in 
this  climate,  would  always  remain  solid 
in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  arctic  regions ; 
and  the  state  of  elastic  gas  would  be 
tiie  only  state  in  which  it  could  exist 
near  the  Equator. 

FluicUfy. 

All  liquids,  with  the  exception  of  al- 
cohol, have  been  reduced  to  the  solid 
state;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
this  also  would  become  solid  if  we  were 
able  to  reduce  its  temperature  suffici- 
entiy :  the  same  opinion  is  entertainwl 
respecting  elastic  fluids.  All  sohds  that 
do  not  suffer  decomposition  at  low  tem- 
peratures may  be  converted  into  fluids, 
and  most  of  them  into  vapour,  by  the 
intense  heats  produced  by  modem  inge- 
nuity. When  bodies  that  remain  fluid 
at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  air 
become  solid,  we  say  they  are  frozen; 
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mid  when  bodies  that  ure  usuaify  solid 
become  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the 
addition  of  caloric,  it  is  said  they  are 
melted,  or  fused.  The  transition  of 
water  and  of  metals  from  a  solid  to  a 
fluid  state  being  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  we  may  consider  watar  as  melted 
ice,  with  as  much  propriety  as  we  do 
the  fluid  state  of  metallic  substances 
melted  metals. 

It  is  not  possible,  under  usual  cir- 
cumstances, to  melt  numerous  com- 
pound substances,  chiefly  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  on  account  of  the  de- 
composition which  they  suflPer  at  coni- 
?aratively  low  temperatures;  but  Sir 
ames  Hall,  by  subjecting  several  sub- 
stances of  this  kind,  as  coal  and  lime- 
stone, to  heat,  under  a  great  degree  of 
pressure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
their  gaseous  parts,  succeeded  in  fusing 
them. 

Ice  cannot  be  raised  higher  than  the 
temperature  of  32^  without  melting ;  but 
water  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  cooled  much  lower  without  freezing. 
Mr.  Dalton  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to 
5°  of  Fahrenheit  before  it  solidified. 
Agitation  is  unfavourable  to  this  expe- 
riment, occasioning  the  water  to  freeze 
instantly,  and  its  temperature  to  rise 
to  the  freezing  point.  It  was  proved 
by  Dr.  Black  that  water  which  has  been 
deprived  of  air  by  boiling  fr-eezes  more 
readily  than  unboiled  water,  on  account, 
as  he  supposed,  of  a  slight  agitation 
upon  its  surface,  occasioned  py  the 
attraction  of  air.  Whatever  particles 
impair  the  transparency  of  water,  when 
mixed  with  it,  poroduce  the  same  eflect ; 
but  the  most  effectual  method  of  deter- 
mining the  congelation  of  water  which 
is  colder  than  the  freezing  pomt,  is  to 
introduce  a  particle  of  ice  or  snow; 
crystallization  instantly  commences. 
Sir  Charles  Blagden  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  two  vessels  containing  dis- 
tilled water,  when  the  temperature  was 
about  20°  and  the  day  calm ;  one  of 
the  vessels    he   covered  slightly  with 

Saper,  the  other,  beins  left  uncovered, 
le  temperature  of  the  water  in  Hie 
covered  vessel  sunk  many  degrees  be- 
low 32°  without  freezing,  whils  ice  in- 
variably formed  upon  the  surface  of  fhe 
water  in  the  other  vessel  before  a  ^er- 
mometer  inunersed  in  it  was  cooled 
quite  to  the  freezing  pomt.  This  diffe- 
rence he  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  frozen  particles  which  float 
in  the  air,  at  that  temperature,  being 


permitted  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
water  in  the  uncovered  vessel,  occa- 
sioned the  process  of  congelation  to 
commence.  The  effect  of  oil  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  water  in  preventing 
it  from  freezing  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause. 

The  beautiful  spiculse,  which  shoot  in 
different  directions  at  certain  angles 
through  water  at  the  commencement  of 
freezing,  and  the  enlargement  of  bulk 
produced  by  the  process,  prove  that  it 
IS  a  species  of  crystallization,  in  which 
the  particles  are  united  by  certain  points 
or  surfaces  in  preference  to  others ;  and 
the  effect  of  agitation,  in  facilitating 
the  process,  may  be  explained  by  sup- 
posmg  that  it  assists  the  particles  m 
assuming  that  position  which  is  most 
favourable  to  their  solidification;  and 
since  this  effect  is  more  likely  to  be 
produced  by  internal  agitation  among 
the  parts  of  the  fluid  than  by  the  gene- 
ral motion  of  the  whole,  it  is  found 
that  a  sudden  jerk  of  a  vessel  contain- 
ing water  cooled  below  32°  is  the  most 
eflectual  kind  of  motion  in  promoting 
con^ation.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  a  solid  particle  of 
the  same  substance,  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  attractive  power  which  it 
exerts  upon  the  contiguous  particles, 
occasionmg  them  to  arrange  themselves 
in  the  manner  most  favourable  for  their 
union  with  other  particles;  and  the  same 
influence  being  extended  from  particle 
to  particle,  the  solidification  proceeds 
with  rapidity. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  in  relation  to  the  freezing  of  water 
msf  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  other 
fluids,  the  best  of  which  for  that  pur« 
pose  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Ex,  A  flask  of  the  shape  of  Jig.  15, 
being  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  near  the  boiling  point. 

Fig.  15. 
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the  neck  of  the  flask  being  then  closed 
so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  air,  by 
firmly  tying  pieces  of  bladder  over  i^ 
or  in  any  other  way,  the  flask  must 
then  be  suffered  to  cool  until  it  attains 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air, 
at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
will  be  much  lower  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask;  a  thread  being  put  round  to 
mark  its  place,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  flask  naving  been  felt  by  the  hand, 
a  hole  may  be  made  with  a  sharp  point 
through  the  bladder,  so  as  to  admit  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  surface  of  the 
fluid  will  be  agitated  bjr  the  sudden 
admission  of  the  air,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  crystallization  will  commence 
At  the  surface,  and  proceed  rapidly  down- 
wards in  a  beautiful  manner,  until  the 
whole  becomes  solid.  If  crystallization 
should  not  take  place  on  the  admission 
of  air,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
process  maybe  made  to  commence  by 
letting  fall  a  small  solid  particle  of  the 
same  sfdt  into  the  solution.  Sometimes 
it  can  scarcely  pass  below  the  surface 
before  particles  are  attracted,  which, 
arranging  themselves  round  the  solid 
nucleus,  form  beautiful  radiating  crys- 
tals that  enlarge  rapidly,  extending 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  which  be- 
comes solid  in  a  very  short  time.  On 
trying  the  temperature  of  the  flask  with 
the  hand,  it  wul  be  found  quite  warm,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  neat  being  set 
free  in  the  transition  from  fluid  to  solid* 
A  few  drops  of  fluid  will  probably  re- 
main, the  surface  of  which  will  stand 
considerably  above  the  thread  on  the 
neck  of  the  flask,  proving  that  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  parts  necessary  to 
the  scuid  state  occupies  more  room^  It 
has  usually  been  thought  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  is  essential  to  enable 
crystallization  to  take  place  in  fhis  ex- 
periment ;  but  sometimes,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  pressure  of  the  air  may 
be  admitted  without  producing  the 
effect,  while  the  introduction  of  a  solid 
particle  generally  succeeds.  It  is  more 
probable,  therefore,  that  when  crystalli- 
zation happens  on  the  admission  of  air, 
that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  agency  of 
solid  particles  admitted  along  witli  the 
air,  which  serve  as  nudeii  or  points  of 
attraction  for  cxystallization  to  com- 
mence upon. 

Dr.  Black  observed  appearances  at- 
tending the  liquefying  of  other  substances 
which  connected  them  with  the  doctrines 
of  latent  heat,  and  he  was  of  opinion 


that  the  same  reasoning  which  applies 
to  the  melting  of  ice  may  apply  to  the 
melting  of  all  other  bodies. 

Dr.  Irvine, makingsome experiments, 
at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Black,  on  sperma- 
ceti, bees*  wax,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances, found  that  spermaceti  absorbed 
in  melting,  without  becoming  sensibly 
warmer,  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to 
have  rendered  the  same  quantity  of 
melted  spermaceti  from  141°  to  148® 
hotter.  Bees'  wax,  in  the  same  way, 
absorbed  175°;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  tin  absorbed  as  mucn  heat  in  melt- 
ing as  would  raise  its  temperature  in 
its  solid  state  500°.  Dr.  Black  was  of 
opinion  that  the  softness  which  takes 
place  in  some  bodies  before  they  assume 
the  fluid  state,  depends  upon  their  ab- 
sorbing a  portion  of  heat,  though  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  miiditv. 
The  malleability  and  ductility  of  metals 
were  also  considered  by  him  as  de- 
pending upon  the  absorption  of  heat. 
••  I  therefore  consider  the  metals,*'  says 
he,  "as  substances  which  have  the 
power  to  retain  strongly  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  latent  heat,  which  gives  them 
their  toughness  and  malleabflity ;  but  I 
imagine  that  heat  is  driven  out  of  them 
by  me  violent  a^tation,  compression, 
and  friction  of  their  parts,  in  hammering 
them  strongly  into  another  shape.  Those 
called  the  more  perfect  metals  retain 
.this  heat  with  the  greatest  force,  and 
retain  it  in  some  cases,  though  extended 
by  skilful  hammering,  to  an  amazing 
degree.  Tough  iron,  which  is  a  purer 
metal  than  steel,  contains  more  of  it 
than  steel  does,  and  shows  a  little  more 
power  to  retain  it ;  from  iron  it  cannot 
be  expelled  but  by  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer,  or  violent  compression ;  from 
steel  it  can  be  separated  not  only  by 
hammering,  but  also  by  sudden  and 
violent  refrigeration  of  the  steel  fitjm  a 
red-hot  state.  This  happens  in  the 
operation  called  the  hardening  of  steel. 
The  steel  is  made  red-hot  in  the  ^re^ 
and  then  suddenly  plunged  into  cold 
water.  Thus  it  is  made  excessively 
hard,  but  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
inflexible  or  brittle.  We  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  this  sudden  and 
violent  refrigeration  prevents  its  retain- 
ing a  due  portion  of  latent  heat,  which 
it  would  have  retauied,  had  it  been 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  and  quietly.  Iron 
when  heated  in  the  same  manner  loses 
but  very  little  of  its  latent  heat" — BlacfC* 
Jjeetur09,  vol  i.  p.  140. 
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Steam* 


Although  Dr.  Black  did  not  find  op-> 
portiinities  for  the  performance  of  such 
experiments  as  satisfied  him  completely 
respecting  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
becomes  latent  in  the  conversion  of 
water  into  steam  before  1762,  he  had 
made  many  observations  as  to  the  fact 
a  considerable  time  before.  He  had 
observed  that  every  addition  of  heat 
applied  to  a  fluid  produces  an  elevation 
of  temperature  imtil  it  arrives  at  tha 
boiling  point  j  but  however  violently  the 
fluid  may  boil,  it  does  not  become  hot- 
ter, nor  does  the  steam  that  arises  from 
it  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
the  water:  a  large  proportion  of  the 
heat,  therefore,  he  had  no  doubt,  en- 
ters into  the  steam,  and  becomes  latent. 
'  He  also  observed  the  great  heat  im- 
parted to  Ihe  worm-tub  of  a  still,  and 
was  convinced  that  when  vapour  is 
condensed  into  a  liquid,  its  latent  heat 
is  again  set  free. 

Trie  experiments  by  which  these  opi- 
nions were  proved  to  be  correct  were 
simple  and  convincing.  He  applied 
heat  to  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  50^, 
and  having  noticed  what  length  of  time 
was  required  to  make  the  water  boil, 
he  continued  to  apply  the  heat  until  all 
tiie  water  was  converted  into  vapour, 
and  found  that  the  vaporization  of  the 
water  required  five  times  as  much  heat 
as  was  requisite  to  make  it  boil,  or 
810°;  from  which  he  inferred  that  810° 
of  heat  had  been  carried  ofp  by  the 
steam.  Reversing  the  experiment,  he 
converted  a  pound  of  water  into  steam, 
and  made  it  pass  through  the  worm 
of  a  still,  by  which  he  found  that 
20°  of  heat  were  imparted  to  40  lbs.  of 
water  in  the  worm- tub,  and  inferred 
from  the  effect  produced  that  800°  of 
heat  must  have  been  given  out  by  the 
steam. 

A  strong  phial  was  half  filled  with 
water,  dose  corked,  and  heated  in  a 
vessel  of  sand;  after  the  water  had 
boiled,  and  there  was  a  strong  pressure 
within  the  phial,  Br.  Black  suddenly 
withdrew  the  cork,  and  was  de^hted 
to  find,  as  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate, 
that  a  portion  of  the  water  only  was 
convert^  into  vapour,  and  that  the 
-temperature  of  the  remaining  water  was 
reduced  to  the  boiling  poinC  and  thus 
ascertained  that  all  me  excess  of  heat 
was  expended  in  the  formation  of  va- 
pour. 


A  similar  experiment  was  fioon  after^ 
wards  performed  by  Mr.  Watt,  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner,  «•  He  put 
three  inches  of  water  into  a  small  cop- 
per digester,  and  screwing  on  the  lid, 
ne  left  the  safety-valve  open ;  he  then 
set  it  on  a  clear  fire  of  coke,  and  after 
it  began  to  boil  and  produce  steam,  he 
allowed  it  to  remain  on  the  iire^  half  an 
hour  with  the  valve  open ;  then  taking 
it  off  the  fire,  he  found  that  an  inch  of 
water  had  boiled  away.  In  the  next 
place,  he  restored  that  inch  of  water, 
screwed  on  the  lid,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire;  and  as  soon  as  it  l)egan  to  boil, 
he  shut  the  safety-valve,  and  allowed  it 
to  remain  on  the  fire  half  an  hour,  as 
before.  The  temperature  of  the  whole 
was  many  de^ees  above  the  boiling 
point  He  took  it  off  the  fire,  and  set 
it  upon  ashes,  and  opened  the  valve  a 
very  small  matter:  tne  steam  rushed 
out  with  great  violence,  making  a 
shrieking  noise  for  about  two  minutes. 
When  this  had  ceased,  he  shut  the 
valve,  and  allowed  idl  to  cooL  When 
he  opened,  it  he  found  that  an  inch  of 
wato:  was  consumed — Black's  Lee* 
tures,  vol.  1,  page  160. 

The  inferences  drawn  by  Dr.  Black 
from  these  experiments  were,  that  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  entered  into  the 
water  in  the  second  as  in  the  first,  and 
that  as  much  escaped  with  the  steam 
which  rushed,  out,  as  was  carried  off  by 
the  vaporization  of  the  water  when  the 
vessel  was  open. 

Under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  air, 
water  cannot  be  heated  above  the  boil- 
ing point ;  but  when  exposed  to  greater 
pressure,  by  being  confined  in  the  ves- 
sel, it  m^  be  raised  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  heat,  and  if  the  excess  of 
heat  should  be  insuflicient  to  convert 
the  whole  of  the  water  into  vapour,  a 
portion  of  it  would  rush  out  in  steam  on 
opening  the  vessel,  and  the  remaining 
water  would  be  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. 

The  low  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  in  vacuo,  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Black,  and  explained  upon  the  same 
theory.  The  evaporation  of  alcohol 
and  ether  affords  still  more  striking 
illustrations.  Dr.  CuUen  found  that  on 
wetting  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with 
either  of  these,  and  suspending  it  in  the 
air,  its  temperature  was  rapidly  reduced. 
The  greater  the  tendency  of  the  liquid  to 
assume  the  state  of  vapour,  and  the 
more  its   evoporation  is   hastened  by 
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blowing  ft  cun-ent  of  wr  upon  it,  the 

rater  the  degree  of  cola  produced, 
glass  goblet,  containing  water,  was 
placed  by  nim  upon  the  plate  of  an  air- 
pump,  a  wide-mouthed  phial  containing 
vitriolic  ether  being  immersed  in  it ;  a 
thermometer  was  so  suspended  to  a 
wire  passing  through  the  top  of  the  re- 
ceiver, that  its  bulb  could  be  dipped 
mto  the  ether  and  taken  out  at  pleasure. 
On  exhausting  the  receiver,  tne  ether 
boiled  violently,  being  rapidly  converted 
into  vapour,  and  so  great  a  degree  of 
cold  was  produced  by  this  evaporation 
that  the  water  surroimding  the  ether 
was  frozen,  although  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  room  was  54°. 

By  this  experiment  it  was  proved  that 
ether  is  incapable  of  existing^  as  a  fluid 
when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  removed, 
and  that  when  it  assumes  the  form  of 
vapour,  heat  is  absorbed  in  large  quan- 
tity. 

Lavoisier  proved  by  experiment  that 
in  cases  of  combination,  where  any  part 
of  the  combining  substances  assumes 
the  gaseous  state,  less  heat  is  evolved 
than  in  other  combinations  where  no 
aeriform  substance  is  produced,  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  become  sensible 
being  expended  in  enabling  the  disen- 
gaged substance  to  assume  its  expanded 
rorm. 

In  order  to  prove  the  disengagement 
of  heat  which  had  been  absorbed  by 
water  when  it  returned  to  the  state  of 
ice,  Dr.  Black  exposed  pure  water  atid 
water  containing  a  little  salt  in  solution, 
in  two  similar  vessels,  to  the  influence 
of  an  atmosphere  colder  than  32P ;  the 
pure  water  be^an  to  freeze,  and  its  tem- 
perature remained  at  32P;  the  heat  set  free^ 
m  the  process  of  congelation  being  svJi- 
oient  to  counterbalance  the  abstraction 
of  heat  by  the  colder  atmosp|here.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  which  had  salt 
dissolved  in  it,  continued  to  descend 
uhtil  it  was  cooled  considerably  below 
the  freezing  point. 

But  the  evolution  of  heat  from  a 
latent  state  is  most  strikingly  shown 
when  vapour  is  condensed  mto  water. 
Dr.  Black  inferred  from  his  experiments 
on  a  still,  that  the  quantity  set  free  is 
from  774  to  750  degrees.  Mr.  Watt  re- 
peated the  experiments  with  a  smaller 
still,  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
obtained  as  the  medium  result  of  many 
trials  825°  as  the  quantibr  of  heat  set 
free.  He  adopted  another  mode  of 
pursuing    this    enquiry.     A    metallic 


cylinder,  with  a  piston  accurately 
fitted  to  it,  was  filled  with  vapour; 
the  air  having  been  previously  expelled^ 
the  piston  was  then  suddenly  forced 
down,  which  compressed  the  steam 
and  occasioned  the  extrication    of  a 

auantity  of  heat,  which,  according  to 
le  calculation  made  at  the  time,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempe- 
rature of  an  equal  weight  of  a  body 
having  the  same  capacity  as  water,  and 
which  would  not   evaporate   943  de- 


In  reviewing  the  progress  of  Dr. 
Black  in  tiiese  miportant  discoveries,  a 
pi-edominant  feeling  of  the  mind  is  ad- 
miration of  the  simplicity  and  deamess 
with  which  he  explained  his  opinions, 
and  demonstrated  his  assertions;  for 
he,  instead  of  afiectinff  the  repulsive 
obscurity  of  scientific  phraseology,  still 
too  much  in  use,  stated  every  Sung  in 
such  plain  language  that  every  pupu  of 
his  class  must  nave  been  able  to  under- 
stand all  that  he  advanced  respecting 
this  new  department  of  science ;  which, 
in  other  hands,  might  have  been  ren- 
dered more  than  sufficiently  difficult  and 
obscure. 

Another  su^stion  that  arises  in  the 
mind,  and  whicn  challenges  admiration 
also,  is  the  freedom  of  this  distinguished 
her  from  suspicion  and  jealousy : 
delightnii 


he  had  no  sooner  opened  this 
field  of  enquiry,  than  it  was  eagerly 
entered  by  other  philosophers,  several 
of  whom  were  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  Dr.  Black  himself.  Mr.  Watt  was 
one  of  these;  and,  although  he  has 
explicitly  denied  that  any  of  his  most 
important  inventions  were  suggested 
by  Dr.  Black,  ^et  it  is  obvious  to  all 
who  fire  acquamted  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  philoso- 
phers were  placed  with  respect  to  each 
other,  that  the  very  important  inven- 
tions alluded  to  were,  in  all  probability, 
facilitated  tiy  the  previous  £scovery  of 
latent  heat  by  Dr.  Black. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  essay  to  en- 
large upon  the  apj^lication  of  these  dis'- 
ooveries  to  the  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine,  but  a  brief  sketch  to  that 
efi^t  may  not  be  out  6i  place. 

When  Mr.  Watt's  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  steam-engine,  motion 
was  given  to  it  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  below  a  piston  moving,  steam- 
tight,  in  a  cylinder;  when  the  piston 
was  raised  by  its  elastic  force,  a  jet  of 
cold  water  was  made  to  play  into  the 
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cylinder,  by  which  the  steam  was  con- 
densed, and  a  vacuum  produced;  the 
air  pressing  upon  the  piston  above 
forced  it  down  into  the  cyhnder,  raising 
the  weights  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam ;  Uie  steam  was  then  permitted  to 
enter  again  to  elevate  the  piston,  as 
before. 

In  this  operation  it  will  be  obvious 
that  immense  quantities  of  steam 
must  be  lost  in  raising  the  tempm^ 
ture  of  the  cylinder  to  the  boilin£^ 
point,  every  time  after  being  cooled 
with  cold  water,  and  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  corres- 
ponding portions  of  heat  wasted, 
amounting,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Mr.  Watt,  to  half  the  quantity  used 
for  working  the  engine. 

It  was  seen  by  him  that  the  cool- 
ing of  the  working  cylinder  must  de- 
prive the  steam  of  its  latent  heat, 
and  occasion  its  condensation,  until  the 
cylinder  was  again  heated  to  212°.  To 
remedv  this,  after  many  experiments, 
Mr.  Watt  contrived  to  condense  the 
steam  in  a  separate  vessel  without  cool- 
ing the  working  cylinder.  A  com- 
munication being  established  between 
the  cylindier  and  a  separate  vessel,  called 
a  condenser,  exhausted  of  air  ^nd  im- 
mersed in  cold  water;  the  monient  the 
steam  had  performed  its  office,  a  valve 
was  opened,  by  the  working  of  the  en- 
sine,  which  permitted  the  steam  to  rush 
into  the  exhausted  vessel,  where  it  was 
condensed  by  the  cold  temperature  of 
the  vessel. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  inventions  of  Mr. 
Watt. 

To  prevent  the  cooling  efffect  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  still  further  to  eco- 
nomize heat,  he  excluded  air  alto^ther 
from  the  cylinder,  by  making  the  piston- 
rod  work  through  a  collar,  steam  being 
introduced  above  the  piston,  and  after- 
wards both  above  ana  bdow  it :  when 
the  steam  had  pressed  the  piston  to  the 
top  it  was  allowed  to  escape  to  the  con- 
denser ;  and  steam  was  admitt^  above 
to  press  it  down  into  the  vacuum  pro- 
du^  below  by  condensation,  in  the  same 
way  the  steam  above  escaped  into  the 
condenser ;  and  the  steam  entering  below 
forced  the  piston  up  into  the  vacuum,  so 
produced,  thus  enabling  the  engine  to 
exert  great  power,  without  the  aid  of  at- 
mospheric pressure. 


It  is  affirmed  that  Mr.  Watt,  when  ne 
first  began  to  operate  on  steam,  had 
neither  means  nor  leisure  to  permit  the 
use  of  a  complicated  apparatus,  and, 
therefore,  made  some  ot  his  most  im- 
portant researches  with  apothecaries* 
phials.  In  this  way  he  discovered  that 
a  cubical  inch  of  water  forms  a  cubical 
foot  of  steam,  or  1728  inches ;  and  that 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  condensation  of 
that  quantity  of  steam  would  be  suffix 
dent  to  heat  six  cubical  indies  of 
water  from  the  atmospherical  tempera- 
ture to  212  degrees.  It  is  now  usually 
considered  that  steam,  arising  from 
boiling  water,  occupies  1800  times  as 
much  space  as  the  water  from  which  it 
was  produced. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Ure,  in 
his  researches  on  the  latent  heat  of 
vapours,  and  which  he  considered  weU 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  although  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  consisted  of  a  small 
plass  retort,  with  a  short  neck,  inserted 
mto  a  globular  receiver  of  very  thin 
glass,  and  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  globe  was  surrounded  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  at  a  known 
temperature,  in  a  glass  basm.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  liquid,the  vapour  of  which  was 
tobe  examined,  amounting  to  200  grains, 
was  put  into  the  retort,  and  rapicSy  dis- 
tilled into  the  globe,  by  the  heat  of  an 
Argand  lamp.  His  experiments  were 
performed  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  46°,  that  of  the  water  in  the 
basmbemg  from  42°  to  43°;  the  heat 
imputed  l^  the  condensation  of  steam 
to  this  water,  never  raised  its  tempera- 
ture higher  than  about  four  degrees 
al)ove  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  each 
operation  generally  lasted  about  five  or 
SIX  minutes.  A  very  delicate  thermo- 
meter was  constantly  moved  tiirough 
the  water,  and  its  indications  were  read 
off,  to  small  fiiu^ons  of  a  degree,  by 
the  aid  of  a  lens. 

The  elevation  of  temperature  pro- 
duced in  these  experiments  being  so 
little  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Ure  was  of  opinion  that  the  influence  of 
the  air  did  not  affect  the  results.  The 
water  in  the  basin  weighed  32,34  0  grains, 
and  the  globe  was  held  steadily  in  its 
centre  by  a  slender  ring  round  its  neck. 
The  experiments  were  repeated  a  num- 
ber of  times  with  corresponding  results, 
which  are  stated  in  the  following 
table  :— 
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Tablk  of  Latent  Heat  of  Vapouri. 

Vapour  of  Water  at  its  boiling  point     <  •  .  lOOO 

Alcohol,  sp.gr.  825 457 

Ether,  boiling  point  1]9<> 819.9 

Petroleum 1 83.8 

Oil  of  Turpentine    183.8 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.494 ;  boiling  point  165 550 

Liquid  Ammonia,  sp.  gr.  0 .978 • 865.9 

Vinegar,  sp.gr.  1.007    903 


Mr.  Watt  found  by  his  experiments 
that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  pressure  under 
which  it  is  produced,  bemg  least  when 
the  pressure  is  greatest. 

M.  Clement  connected  a  small  steam- 
boiler,  capable  of  bearine  a  high  degree 
of  pressure,  by  means  of  a  pipe  witti  a 
^ven  quantity  of  water,  at  a  known 
temperature,  in  a  bucket^  into  which  he 
admitted  steam  at  the  temperature  of 
212^  for  some  time,  and  then  measured 
the  increase  of  heat  and  of  bulk  which 
the  water  had  received  by  the  conden- 
sation of  steam.  Water  was  next  heated 
in  the  boiler  until  the  steam  had  twice 
the  elasticity  which  it  possesses  at  212°. 
This  steam  being  adnutted  into  another 
quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the  first, 
until  its  volume  was  mcreased  in  the 
same  degree,  when  he  found  that  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  had  been  im- 
parted. He  med  the  experiment  also 
with  steam,  the  elastic  force  of  which  was 
ec^ual  to  three  atmospheres,  and  ob- 
tamed  a  similar  result. 

From  these  experiments  he  inferred 
that  equal  weights  of  steam,  of  what- 
soever temperature,  contain  equal  quan- 
tities of  heat ;  the  latent  heat  dimmish- 
ineas  the  sensible  heat  increases. 

Tlie  following  Table  of  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapour  of  water  in  inches 
of  merciuy,  is  by  Dr.  Ure : — 


Temp. 

Force. 

Temp. 

Force. 

240 

0.170 

190° 

8.800 

32 

0.200 

125 

8.890 

40 

0.250 

130 

4.366 

50 

0.8C0 

135 

5.070 

55 

0.416 

140 

5.770 

60 

0.516 

145 

6.600 

65 

0.630 

150 

7.530 

70 

0.726 

155 

8.500 

75 

0.860 

160 

9  600 

80 

1.010 

165 

10.800 

85 

1.170 

170 

12.050 

90 

1.360 

175 

13.550 

95 

1.610 

180 

15.160 

100 

1.860 

185 

16.900 

105 

2.100. 

100 

19.000 

JIO 

2.456 

195 

81.100 

115 

8.820 

800 

23.600 

Temp. 
205® 
810 
812 
216.6 
820 
221.6 
825 
226.3 
280 
230.5 
834.5 
885 
838.5 
840 
842 
845 
245.8 
848.5 
850 
851.6 
854.5 
855 
857.5 
860 
260.4 
868.8 
864.9 
865 
867 
869 
270 
871.8 


FoToe. 

85.900 
88.880 
30.000 
34.400 
85.540 
86.700 
39.110 
40.100 
43.100 
43.500 
46.800 
47.880 
50.800 
51.700 
53.600 
56.340 
57.100 
60.400 
61.900 
63.500 
66.700 
67.250 
69.800 
72.800 
72.800 
75.900 
77.900 
78.040 
81.900 
84.900 
86  800 
88.000 


Temp. 

278<>.7 

875 

875.7 

277.9 

879.5 

880 

281.8 

288.8 

885.2 

887.2 

889 

290 

892.8 

894 

895.6 

895 

297.1 

898.8 

800 

300.6 

302 

803.8 

805 

806.8 

808 

810 

811.4 

812 


Force. 

91.800 
93.480 
94.600 
97.800 
101.600 
101.900 
104.400 
107.700 
112.200 
114.800 
118.200 
120.150 
123.100 
126.700 
180.400 
129.000 
133.900 
137.400 
l.'?9.700 
140.900 
144.300 
147.700 
150.560 
154.400 
157.700 
161.300 
164.800 
167.000 


Another  Experiment. 
S12^         165.5 


The  small  steam-boiler  a,  (/ig,  16,) 
is  as  convenient  as  any  that  has 
been  contrived  for  experiments  on 
latent  heat.  The  boiler  is  furnished 
with  two  stop-cocks,  b  and  d,  to  the 
latter  of  which  is  screwed  the  pipe  e : 
when  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  is  to  be 
determined,  water  is  put  into  the  boiler, 
and  made  to  boil  by  the  application  of 
an  Argand  lamp /:  the  end  of  the  pipe 
e  being  immersed  in  a  given  quantity  of 
water  in  a  vessel  g,  furnished  with  a 
thermometer  A.  After  the  water  has 
boiled  for  some  time,  the  increase  of 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  vessel^  may- 
be ascertained,  and  then  the  indication 
of  the  thermometer  will  show  how- 
much  heat  has  been  imparted  to  the 
water  by  the  condensation  of  a  quantity 
of  steam  equal  to  the  increase  of  weight. 
The  effect  tnus  produced  may  be  com*- 
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Fig.  IC 
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pared  with  that  which  would  result 
from  the  addition  of  an  equal  weight  of 
boiling  water ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
a  given  weight  of  steam,  at  212^,  has 
the  power  of  heating  water  many  times 
more  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
the  same  temperature.  The  thermo- 
meter c  passes  through  a  collar  into  the 
boiler  a,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  heat  of  its  contents. 

Dr.  Ure  remarks  that  it  is  the  greatly 
superior  relation  to  heat  which  steam 

Eossesses  above  water,  that  makes  the 
oiling  point  of  that  fluid  so  perfectly 
stationary,  in  open  vessels,  over  the 
strongest  flres ;  and  he  found  that  va- 
pours which  have  less  latent  heat  are 
not  capable,  by  their  formation,  of 
keeping  their  respective  liquids  while 
boiling  at  the  same  uniform  tempera- 
tures. This  he  found  to  be  the  case 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  petroleum  and 
sulphuric  acid,  which  being  heated 
briskly  in  common  glass  phials,  they 
rose  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  above 
the  points  at  which  they  boiled  in 
hemispherical  capsules. 

The  ^ases  being  similar  to  vapour  in 
their  high  relation  to  heat,  when  tiiey 
enter  into  liquid  or  solid  states,  heat 
is  copiously  evolved.  The  fixation  of 
gaseous  matter  in  the  burning  of  bodies, 
occasioning  the  evolution  of  heat,  was 
believed  by  Lavoisier  and  others  to  be 
the  sole  source  of  heat  in  the  process  of 
combustion.  The  cause  of  ebullition,  or 
boiling,  is  the  formation  of  vapour  at 


the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  heat  there ;  the  vapoiur 
being  so  much  lighter  than  the  tiuid, 
bubbles  of  it  continually  rise  to  the  sur- 
face and  escape ;  the  passage  of  these 
vapour  bubbles  through  the  water  pro- 
duces that  agitation  which  is  called 
boiling,  or  ebullition.  Under  the  usual 
pressure  of  the  air,  water  boils  near  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  212°  of  Fahrenheit ; 
but  when  that  pressure  is  reduced,  less 
heat  is  sufficient  to  produce  ebullition ; 
as  when  water  is  carried  up  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  the  greater  the  height,  the 
less  heat  will  be  required  to  make  the 
water  boil,  because  a  great  proportion 
of  the  heavy  column  of  air  which  occa- 
sions the  ];>ressure  is  left  beneath.  Upon 
this  principle  the  thermometric  baro- 
meter of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wollaston  is 
constructed,  which  indicates  the  eleva- 
tion of  any  place  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  by  the  difference  in  the  heat  re- 
quired to  make  water  boil  at  that  ele- 
vation. A  difference  of  one  degree 
in  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  difference  in  height,  which 
lowers  the  barometer  0.589  of  an 
inch,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  to  a 
difference  of  elevation  amounting  to 
520  feet. 

Saussure  found  that  water  boils  at 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  when  heated  to 
187  degrees. 

The  boiling  point  of  water  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  air:  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  31  inches,  more 
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heat  is  required  to  make  water  boil  because,  by  the  action  of  the  pump,  the 

Uian  when  it  is  at  28  inches.  j^essurs  of  the  air  is  greatly  reduced. 

Ex.  The  efPect  of  a  reduced  pressmw  This  experiment  proves  the  utility  of  the 

in  promoting  the  vaporization  of  fluids  air's    pressure ;   for  without    it    water 

may  be  illustrated  with  the  aid  of  an  would  oe  incapable  of  remaining  in  the 

air-pump.    A  portion  of  water  below  fluid  state,  and  would  all  assume  the 

the  Doiling  point  being  put  into  a  small  stafte  of  vapour, 

glass  jar,  and  placed  under  the  receiver  Dr.  Ure   has    given   the   following 

of  an  air-pump,  on  exhausting  the  re-  table  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistiy, 

ceiver  ebullition  will  commence  with  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  most  im- 

great  violence,  and  continue  until  the  portant  liquids  according  to  Fahren* 

water  is  reduced  to  70^  of  Fahrenheit,  neit*s  scale : — 

Table  of  Boiling  Points. 

Ether. ...  sp.  i^r.  0.7S65  at  48^    .  •  •;   G.  Lusatc .    100 

Carburet  of  sulpha r   Ditto US 

Alcohol,  sp.^r.v.    0.8IS ••..    Ure ITS. 5 

Nitrie  acid 1 .500 Daltoa      ••8)0 

Water    », 219 

Saturated  sol.  of  Glaub.  salt Biot SIS^ 

Ditto        Sugar  of  lead Ditto 215| 

Ditto        Sea  salt    Ditto 224{ 

Muriate  of  Lime  ..    1       +  water  2  Ure 230 

Ditto 85.5    +  ditto  64.5    Ditto 235 

Ditto. 40.5    +ditto59.5     Ditto 240 

Muriatic  acid   1.094 Daltoa      ..   233 

Ditto 1.127 Ditto 222 

Ditto 1.047 Ditto 229 

Nitric  acid    1.45 Ditto 240 

Ditto 1.42 Ditto 948 

Ditto 1.40 Ditto 247 

Ditto 1.85 Ditto 949 

Ditto 1.8Q Ditto 286 

DiUo 1.16 Dit^o 920 

Reetided  petroleum Ure   806 

Oil  of  turpentine Ditto 816 

Sulph.acid.sp.gr.  1.30 ,....   Dalton 240 

Ditto 1.408 Ditto 260 

Ditto 1.520 Dttto 290 

Ditto..., 1.650 Ditto 860 

Ditto •  1.670 Ditto 860 

Ditto 1.690 Ditto 874 

Ditto 1.780 Ditto 891 

Ditto 1.780 Ditto 435 

Ditto 1.810 Ditto 478 

Ditto 1.819 Ditto 487 

Ditto 1.827 Ditto 601 

Ditto... 1.833 Ditto 615 

Ditto 1.842 Ditto 545 

Ditto  .....•••••..    1.847..: Ditto 575 

Ditto 1.848 Ditto 690 

Ditto    1.849 Ditto 605 

Ditto 1.850 Ditto 620 

Ditto 1.848 Ure   600 

Phosphoms    554 

Salpbar 570 

Linseed  oil •••...   640 

Mercury  (DttloDg  6620) 656 

The  vapours  which  arise  from  these  inches  of  mercury,    but  the  vapours 

liquids,  at  their  boiling  points,  are  ca-  arising;  at  inferior  temperatures  have 

pable  of  balancing  a  pressure  of  the  less  elastic  power, 
atmosphere  equiy;2ent  to  that  of  thirty 
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Table  of  the  Elastic  forces  of  the  Vapours  of  Alcohol,  Ether,  Ofl  of  Turpentine^ 
Petroleum,  or  Naphtha,  by  Dr.  Ure. 


Ether. 

Alcoh.  gp.  gr.  0.8ia 

Aleoli.ip.8rr.  08ia 

Petroleum. 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Foree 

Temp. 

of 

Temp. 

of 

Temp. 

of 

Temp. 

of 

Vaponr. 

Vapour. 

Vapour. 

Vapour. 

840 

6.20 

sr 

0.40 

193. 8« 

46.60 

8I60 

80.00 

44 

8.10 

40 

0.56 

196.8 

50.10 

820 

81.70 

54 

10.80 

45 

0.70 
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68.00 

825 

84.00 

64 

18.00 

60 

0.86 

206 

60.10 

8S0 

86.40 

74 

16.10 

55 

1.00 

810 

65.00 

885 

88.90 

84 

20.00 

60 

1.28 

214 

69.80 

840 

41.60 

94 

24.70 

65 

1.49 

216 

72  20 

845 

44.10 

104 

80.00 

70 

1.76 

220 

T8.50 

850 

44.86 

75 

80 

2.10 

225 
280 

87.60 
94.10 

855 
860 

60.80 
58.80 
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2!45 

85 

8.98 

288 

97.10 

865 

66.90 

105 

80.00 

90 

8.40 

236 

108.60 

870 

60.70 

110 

82.54 

95 

8.90 

238 

106.90 

872 

61.90 

115 

85.90 

100 

4.50 

240 

111.24 

875 

64.00 

120 

89.47 

105 

5.20 

244 

118.20 

125 
ISO 

48.24 
47.14 

110 

6.00 

247 

122.10 

OilofTurpen.       | 

115 

7.10 

248 

126.10 

Force  of 

135 

140 

51.90 
56.90 

120 
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8.10 
9.25 

249.7 

181.40 
182.80 

Temp. 

Vapour. 

250 

145 

62.10 

ISO 

10.60 

258 

188.60 

804«> 

80.00 

150 

67.60 

1.S5 

12.15 

254.8 

148.70 

807.6 

88.60 

155 

73.60 

140 

18.90 

858.6 

161.60 

810 

88.50 

160 

80.30 

145 

15.95 

260     . 

165.80 

815 

85.20 

165 

86.40 

160 

18.00 

262 

161.40 

820 

87.06 

170 

92.80 

155 

20.80 

864 

166.10 

822 

87.80 

175 

99.10 

160 

22.60 

826 

40.20 

180 

108.80 

165 

25.40 

830 

42.10 

185 

116.10 

170 

28.80 

836 

45.00 

190 

124.80 

178 

80.00 

840 

47.80 

195 

188.70 

178.8 

88.50 

848 

49.40 

200 

142.80 

180 

84.73 

847 

61.70 

205 

151.80 

182.8 

86.40 

850 

68.80 

210 

166.00 

185.8 

89.90 

854 

56.60 

190 

48.20 

867 
860 
868 

68.70 
60.80 
62.49 

The  low  temperature  at  which  water 
t)oils  in  vacuo,  may  be  illustrated  by 
another  experiment 

Ex.  Adapt  a  ^ood  cork  covered  on 
the  upper  part  with  a  thick  coatine  of 
sealing-wax,  to  a  glass  flask  witn  a 
lon^  neck  a  (flg.  17) ;  put  water 
to  me  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  into  it,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp  until  it  toils;  permit  the 
boiling  to  continue  for  a  short  time,  and 
then,  having  put  on  a  worsted  glove,  in- 
troduce the  cork ;  press  it  down,  and  re- 
move the  flask  from  the  lamp.  The 
water  will  boil  a  little  after  the  heat 
ceases  to  be  applied.  On  plunging  the 
flask  into  the  jar  b,  containing  cold 
water,  the  boiling  will  recommence  with 


great  violence,  and  will  continue  until 
Oie  water  in  the  flask  is  nearly  cold. 
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If  the  flask  is  taken  out  before  the 
boiling  ceases,  and  is  plunged  into  hot 
water,  it  will  immediately  stop  boiling, 
being  re-plunged  into  the  cold  water  the 
boiling  will  begin  again. 

In  this  experiment  the  air  is  exclu- 
ded, and  the  vessel  is  filled  with  steam 
before  the  cork  is  introduced.  The 
vessel  being  removed  from  the  lamp,  the 
water  boils  a  little,  because  the  air  of 
the  atmosphere  coming  into  contact 
with  its  sides,  condenses  a  portion  of 
the  steam  within,  and  thus  lessens  tlie 
pressure  upon  its  surface ;  so  that  it  is 
enabled  to  boll,  although  its  tempera- 
ture be  reduced. 

When  the  flask  is  plung^ed  into  cold 
water,  the  steam  within,  losing  its  latent 
heat,  is  condensed ;  and  the  water,  being 
by  its  condensation  freed  from  pressure, 
boils  with  violence. 

If  the  flask  be  now  plunged  into 
water,  near  tlie  boiling  point,  it  will  in- 
stantly cease  to  boil,  because  the  heat 
will  convert  a  small  portion*  of  the 
water  within  the  flask  into  vapour, 
which,  occasioning  a  new  pressure,  pre- 
vciits  the  water  from  boiling  in  its  cooled 
state  ;  or  bein^  re-plunged  into  the  cold 
water,  ttiis  minute  quantity  of  vapour 
is  condensed,  and  the  water  in  the*nask 
boils  again. 

When  fluids  are  subject-ed  to  a  greater 
degree  of  pressure  tlian  that  of  ttie  at- 
mosphere, they  require  liigher  degrees 
of  heat  to  make  them  boil.  The  ap- 
paratus, {fig.  18,)  is  well  adapted  to 
illustrate  this  fact  The  hollow  globe  a 
is  composed  of  two  strong  hemispheres 
of  brass,  screwed  together  with  flanges : 
some  quicksilver  is  first  poured  into 
this  globe,  which  is  then  about  half 
filled  with  water;  the  barometer  tube 
h  passes  through  a  steam-tight  collar, 
and  has  its  ena  immersed  in  the  quick- 
silver :  <?  is  a  thermometer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of 
the  wat^r  during  me  experiments ;  its 
scale  is  graduated  as  high  as  400°,  and 
passes  through  a  steam-tight  collar ;  d, 
IS  the  brass  frame  and  stand  upon 
which  the  globe  rests ;  « is  a  spirit  lamp, 
and/  is  an  aperture  closed  by  a  stop- 
cock. The  stop-cock  being  closed,  and 
heat  applied  to  this  vessel,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  soon  rises  above  the 
boiling  point.  When  the  heat  arrives  at 
218  dqgprees  the  mercury  will  be  elevated 
to  six  inches  in  the  tube,  by  the  elastic 
pressure  of  the  steam  ;  at  224  the  mer- 
cury will  have  ascended  twelve  inches, 
rising  an  inch  for  eveiy  increased  de- 


cree of  heat.    At  242  de^ees  the  elasr- 
ticity   of  the   steam    will    balance  a 


column  of  quicksilver  thirty  inches  high^ 
which  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere. 

The  facility  with  which  steam  imparts 
its  vast  treasures  of  heat  to  any  body 
colder  than  itself,  fits  it  admirably  for 
many  purposes  in  domestic  life  and  the 
arts.  Heat  applied  in  this  way  is  much 
preferable  to  the  heat  of  a  fire,  for  mak- 
ing extracts  of  vegetables  in  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations,  for  heating  dyers*  and 
brewers'  vats,  for  the  preparation  or 
colours,  for  warming  baths,  for  drying 
manufactured  goods,  for  heating  apart- 
ments, and  for  culinary  operations. 

Steam  maybe  applied  in  two  different 
ways  for  the  puipose  of  heating  large 
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quantities  of  fluids :  in  one  of  these,  the 
«nd  of  a  pipe  convening  steam  from  the 
boiler  is  immersed  m  uie  liquid  to  be 
heated ;  the  steam  issuing  from  the  pipe 
is  condensed,  and,  its  latent  heat  being 
set  friee,  raises,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid.  When  steam  is  applied  in  this 
way  to  the  contents  of  vessels,  they  can- 
not be  heated  higher  than  'within  two  or 
three  degrees  of  the  boiling  point,  al- 
though the  water  seems  to  Doil :  the 
quantity  of  water  must  also  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  condensation  of  the 
4iteam,  in  this  way  of  applying  it ;  and 
this  circumstance  would  oe  unfavour- 
able to  some  processes.  The  other  wav 
of  applj^ng  it  is  to  enclose  the  vessel, 
«team*tight,  within  another,  permitting 
steam  to  occupy  the  space  between.  In 
this  way  the  water  may  be  brought  to  a 
boiling  heat,  much  sooner  than  if  the 
vessel  containing  it  were  placed  over  an 

Mr.  Parkes  made  an  experiment  with 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  intended  for  pre- 
paring colours :  its  (tiameter,  at  the  top, 
was  twenty  inches;  it  was  eighteen 
inches  deep,  in  the  fbrm  of  an  inverted 
bee-hive,  and  calculated  to  hold  twenty 
gallons.  Being  filled  with  cold  water, 
at  52°  Fahrenheit,  steam  was  admitted 
into  the  space  between  the  two  vessels. 
In  six  minutes  the  temperature  of  the 
twenty  gallons  of  water  was  raised  to 
190°,  in  eight  minutes  to  200°,  in  ten 
minutes  to  208°,  and  in  eleven  minutes 
to  212° — Parke'9  Chemical  Estayty 
voL  V.  p.  46. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  gallon  of 
water  converted  into  steam,  will  heat 
six  gallons  at  50°  to  the  boiling  point,  or 
eighteen  gallons  from  50°  to  100°,  mak- 
ingabundant  allowance  for  waste. 

The  heat  imparted  to  the  air  by  steam- 
pipes  is  pecuharly  elegible  for  warming 
apartments ;  diffusing  a  genial  and  de- 
lightful warmtii,  combining  comfort  vtith 
<£anliness  and  safety.  Calculations 
applied  to  the  warming  of  manufactories 
by  steam,  make  it  appear  that  one  cubic 
loot  of  boiler  will  heat  about  two  Uiou- 
sand  cubic  feet  of  space,  to  the  tempera- 
tiu^  of  70°  or  80° ;  and  that  one  foot  of 
surface  of  steam-pipe  is  sufficient  to 
warm  200  cubic  feet  of  space.  Cast- 
iron  pipes  are  considered  best  for  diffus- 
ing heat,  and  they  should  be  placed  near 
tlie  floor. 

Steam  is  a  most  efflectual  and  con- 
venient agent  for  preparing  food.  A 
dose  boiler,  of  any  kmd,  being  con- 
nected with  a  range  of  vessels  intended 


for  cooking,  steam  will  rush  into  them, 
and  heat  them  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, and  maintain  them  at  the  same 
as  long  as  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  Animal 
food  prepared  in  this  way  is  considered 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  more  nutriti- 
ous and  easier  of  digestion  than  the 
same  kind  of  food  boiled  in  the  usual 
way. 

Evaporation. 

The  doctrine  of  latent  heat  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  \iy  the  effects  of  evapo- 
ration. Since  fluids,  when  they  evapo- 
rate, require  that  large  quantities  of 
sensible  heat  should  enter  into  them, 
and  become  latent,  to  enable  them  to 
assume  the  expanded  state  of  vapour, 
all  evaporation  produces  cold.  On  this 
account,  showers  in  summer  cool  and 
refresh  the  earth,  because  the  water 
which  ^  spread  over  its  surface  evapo- 
rates quickly,  and  carries  away  with  it 
the  superfluous  heat 

Ex,  The  experiment  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
already 'alluded  to,  by  which  water  was 
frozen  round  a  phial  of  ether,  under  a 
receiver,  exhausted  by  the  air-pump, 
illustrates  the  effect  of  evaporation  m 
producing  cold.  The  experiment  is  now 
usually  performed  by  setting  a  watch- 
glass  containing  water  upon  a  stand, 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  a 
thin  metallic  cup,  containing  ether,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  watch  glass. 
As  the  exhaustion  proceeds  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  etner  makes  it  boil» 
and  the  water  to  freeze  at  the  same 
time ;  so  that  the  metallic  cup  will,  in 
a  short  time,  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a 
cake  of  ice. 

Fluids  evaporate  in  vacuo  at  degrees 
of  temperature  from  120°  to  125°  below 
their  boiling  point,  when  exposed  to  at- 
mospherical pressure.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  cireumstance  in 
Howard's  plan  for  refining  sugar,  and 
in  plans  for  preparing  pharmaceutical 
extracts  in  vacuo.  The  boiler,  or  eva- 
porating vessel,  of  Mr.  Barry's  appara- 
tus for  this  purpose,  is  connected  by  a 
pipe,  having  a  stop-cock,  with  a  copper 
sphere,  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
itself.  When  the  juice  or  infusion  to  be 
inspissated  has  been  introduced  into  the 
boiler  or  still,  it  is  closed  air-tight,  the 
stop-cock  between  the  boiler  and  the 
copper  sphere  being  shut :  steam  is  then 
introduced  into  the  latter  until  it  issues 
out  at  an  aperture  uncondensed,  when, 
the  aperture  being  closed,  the  steam  is 
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eondented  by  permitting  it  to  rush  into  a 
i«fiigerator  immersed  in  cold  water. 
The  stopcock  m  the  pipe  leading  from 
the  boiler  is  then  opened,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  its  air  rushes  into  the  ex- 
hausted sphere.  Ttiis  process  is  re- 
peated, until  the  vacuum  in  the  boiler 
u  sufficiently  perfect.  Heat  is  ap^died 
to  the  boiler  by  a  water-bath.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  this  plan  are  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vacuum  without  the  aid  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  particular  methods 
Used  for  condensation. 

By  combining  the  exhaustion  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  absorbent  power  of 
sulpnuric  acid,  Mr.  Leslie  succeeded  in 
freezmg  water.  The  experiment  was 
first  made  in  June  1810.  A  watch-glass, 
filled  wiUi  water,  was  placed  over  a 
shallow  vessel,  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid;  the  air-pump  beinsr  parti?  ex- 
hausted, vapour  Was  raised  abundantly 
from  the  Water,  ani  absorbed  by  the 
acid,  which  occasioned  such  a  d^^ree 
of  cold  as  to  freeze  the  wat^  in  a  very 
riiott   tinl6.    Fig*   \9i  represents    an 


^^.  l^. 


arrangement  used  for  this  puxpose:  a  is 
the  glass  receiver ;  b  a  bra^s  plate  fur- 
nished with  a  stop-cock  and  stand,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  attached  to  the  air-pump ; 
c,  the  flat  glass  dish  for  holding  the  sul- 
phuric acid:  d,  the  vessel  containing  the 
water  to  be  frozen,  supported  upon  a 
stand ;  6  is  a  cover  attached  to  a  shdinr- 
rod.  By  this  process  ice  may  be  readily 
obtained,  in  small  quantities,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  When  the  water  to  be 
firozen  has  been  previously  deprived  of 
air  by  boiling,  the  process  of  congela- 
tion goes  on  more  slowly,  but  the  ice 
form^  acouires  a  greater  degrae  of 
solidity.  The  process  may  be  stepped 
by  lowering  the  cover  e,  upon  the  vessel 
containing  the  water ;  and  it  proceeds  as 
before^  the  moment  the  cover  is  raised 


up  again.  A  saucer  of  porous  earthen* 
ware  is  best  adapted  for  holding  the 
water;  and  other  absorbents,  such  as 
parched  oatmeal,  the  powder  of  mould- 
ering whinstone,  porous  ignited  pieces 
of  muriate  of  lime,  and  even  the  dry 
powder  of  i>ipecla^  may  be  used  instead 
of  sulphuric  acid.  A  hemispherical 
porous  vessel  of  earthenware,  contamin^ 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  water  waft 
placed  by  Mr.  Leslie  over  a  body  of 
parched  oatmeal,  one  tbot  in  diameter, 
and  one  inch  deep:  by  working  the 
pump  for  sbme  time,  the  whole  of  the 
water  was  frozen. 

The  natives  of  India  dexterously 
avail  themselves  of  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  radiation  and  evaporation,  fat 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
ice,  when  the  temperature  of  the  aur  is 
much  higher  than  the  freezing  point 
Excavations,  about  thirty  feet  square 
and  two  feet  deep,  are  made  in  the 
lAtge  open  plains  near  Calotitta ;  these 
excavations  are  covered  at  the  bottom, 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  (bot,  with  the 
dri^  stalks  of  Indian  com  or  Sugar- 
caties.  Rows  of  small  unglaied  earthen 
vessels,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
deep,  are  placed  upon  this  bed.  Soft 
Water  which  has  been  boiled,  and 
suffered  to  cool,  is  poured  into  these 
vessels;  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
hi  December,  January,  and  Fetmiary, 
part  of  the  water  is  usually  frozen  when 
the  weather  is  dear.  The  ice  is  col- 
lected at  sunrise,  and  thrown  into  a 
deep  pit,  which  is  Uned  with  straw  and 
coarse  blanketing ;  the  mouth  of  the 
bit  is  closed  up  with  straw,  and  sheltet«4 
oy  a  thatched  roof. 

Quicksilver  may  be  frozen  by  this 
united  influence  of  evaporation,  raw- 
ftiction  and  absorption.  A  portion  of 
the  metal  being  put  into  a  hollow  pear- 
shaped  piece  of  ice,  it  must  be  sus« 
pended  over  a  large  surface  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  when  the  exhaustion  of  th)» 
receiver  is  made  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, the  quicksUvek-  will  be  frozen,  and 
may  be  kept  in  a  solid  state  for  se\'eral 
hours.  Other  modes  of  effecting  the 
^congelation  of  quicksilver  have  be^ 
adopted  with  success. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Lectures  at  Glasgow, 
recommended  several  plans  foremect- 
inr  the  congelation  of  water  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  A  series  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  ghmnd  so  as  to  fit  the 
receivers  aoeiiratdy  which  were  placed 
upon  them,  were  attached  to  an  air- 
pump,  by  screws  and  atop-eocks,  to 
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ttwt  all  the  receivers  might  be  exhausted 
at  tlie  same  time.  Another  and  more 
effectual  plan  was  to  fill  a  cast-u-on 
eylinder  or  drum,  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, with  steam,  by  boiling  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  it ;  the  air 
beii^  expelled,  the  steam  is  condensed 
by  cold  water.  A  vessel  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  another  of  water,  being  placed 
imder  a  receiver,  upon  a  plate  attached 
to  the  drum  by  a  pipe  with  a  stop- 
cock, and  a  communication  made  with 
the  exhausted  drum,  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver will  be  rarefied  so  as  to  occasion 
.the  congelation  of  the  water.  U  the 
vacuum  in  the  cylinder  could  be  made 
nearly  perfect,  its  size  being  sixty  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  receiver,  the  air 
within  the  latter  would  be  rarefied  sixty 
times ;  and  the  moisture  of  the  cylinder 
would  be  excluded  by  turning  the  stop- 
cock again,  after  uie  communication 
bad  been  effected. 

The  effect  of  evaporation  in  with- 
drawing heat  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  process  of  .perspiration.  The 
natural  temperature  of  the  human  body 
is  fi-om  96°  to  98°;  but  when  we  take 
Tery  active  exerdse,  or  when  we  are 
exposed  to  a  great  decree  of  heat^ 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  nse  of  tempe- 
rature above  that  which  is  conducive 
to  health ;  and  the  meet  injurious  effects 
would  ensue,  if  theywere  not  prevented 
by  perspiration.  Whenever  this  ten- 
dency bq^s  to  be  experienced,  a 
watery  flmd  is  broujght  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  that,  by  its  evaporation,  the 
body  may  be  cooled  to  the  healtl^ 
temperature. 

Examples  of  the  power  of  the  human 
lK)dy  to  support  heat,  under  apparently 
dangerous  circumstances,  have  been 
placed  upon  record.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  being  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  hi^^est  degree  of  heat 
that  the  human  body  can  endiu'e  ^vith- 
t>ut  injury,  went  into  an  apartment 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  Dn 
Fordyce.  The  account  given  of  this 
experiment  by  Sir  Charies  Blagden  may 
be  seen  in  m&  Pkiiosophicai  Thmtac^ 
turns /or  1775,  pp.  Ill  and  484.  The 
teiperature  of  the  room  was  gradually 
raised  until  it  became  52°  hotter  Ihaa 
boiling  water,  as  indicated  by  thermo* 
meters  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Many  persons  may  feel  disposed  to 
doubt  Ibe  ooirectnesi  of  these  indica- 
tions ;  bat  they  were  abulMiantly  eon- 
Armed  by  ouier  dreumstances  ob- 
<MirM  «l  the  tine.    The  gen(tlem«i 


found  that  their  wateh-chains,  and  aS 
other  metallic  articks  about  then'  per* 
sons,  were  so  hot  that  they  could  not 
bear  to  touch  them ;  eegs  placed  upoa 
a  tin  fi-eme  were  roasteonard  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  a  beef-steak  was  overdone 
in  thirty-three  minutes. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  heat  to  which  the*  experi- 
menters were  exposed,  the  temperature 
of  theur  bodies  was  not  raised. 

It  is  afiirmed  that  evaporalioii  did 
not  take  place  from  the  skin ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  thc^  could 
have  remained  so  long  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described  without  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  perspiration,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  weU  known  that  copious 
perspiration  is  usually  the  result  of 
exposure  to  high  degrees  of  heat 

Apartments  in  India  are  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  courts  by  ciuiains  in- 
stead of  walls;  and  these  curtains^  in 
ordo*  to  cool  the  air  in  the  rooms,  are 
continually  sprinkled  with  water,  ths 
rapid  evaporation  resulting  occasions 
a  reduction  of  temperature  from  10  to 
15  degrees. 

The  porous  vessels  of  eartbenwan 
which  are  used  for  wine-coolors  act 
upon  the  same  principle ;  bein^  dim)ed 
in  water,  they  imbibe  a  quantity  of^  it, 
which  sraduaUy  evaporates ;  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  heat  necessary  to  convert 
the  water  into  vapour  will  be  taken 
from  a  bottle  of  wme  placed  in  it,  the 
wine  is  considerably  cooled. 

The  people  who  cross  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  in  laige  parties  call^  Caravans* 
load  camels  with  earthenware  bottlAS 
filled  with  water,  and  preserve  the 
water  at  a  cool  temperature  on  tiie 
principle  of  evaporaticm,  by  wrapping 
the  jars  in  linen  cloths,  whiui  ibey  keep 
moist  with  water* 

According  to  Atheneeus,  the  Egyp* 
tians  availed  themsdves  of  the  same 
principle.  Servants  were  employed 
during  the  night  to  keep  pitchers  of 
water  constantly  wet,  that  the  water 
might  be  cooled  by  evaporation ;  and  to 
preserve  it  at  the  low  temperature  to 
which  it  was  thus  brought,  tne  pitchers 
were  bound  round  with  straw  in  the 
morning. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  invented  an  ele- 
gant instrument  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  effect  of  evaporation  in 
producing  cold,  and  calls  it  the  Cfyo^ 
jnAoru^,  or  frost-bearer.  Iteonmstsofa 
fflass  tube,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
ftet  in  length,  having  an  intomftl  diih 
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kneter  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch;  the 
tube  is  bent  into  right  angles  near  the 
ends,  both  of  which  are  terminated 
by  bulbs  iflg.  20.)    One  of  the  bulbs 

Fig,  20. 


r 


is  nearly  half  filled  with  water,  which 
being  made  to  boil,  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  tube  and  bulbs,  which  remain 
filled  with  steam;  the  open  bulb  is 
then  closed  by  melting  the  ^lass  at  its 
capillary  termination.  The  instrument 
having  been  thus  prepared,  is  ready  for 
use.  When  the  empty  bulb  is  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow, 
the  vapour  existing  within  it  is  con- 
densed, a  vacuum  is  produced,  which, 
removing  pressure  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  other  bulb, 
enables  it  to  evaporate  rapidly;  the 
vapour  l)eing  condensed  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced,  the  water  is  therefore  speedily 
frozen,  although  it  may  be  at  tne  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
bulb  which  is  immersed  in  the  cooling 
mixture. 

When  the  human  frame  has  been 
exposed  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
iieat,  and  the  clothes  have  hecome 
moist  with  perspiration,  dan^r  is  in- 
curred by  sudden  and  contmued  ex- 
posure to  air  of  a  lower  temperature, 
on  account  of  the  cold  proauced  by 
evaporation,  by  which  the  body  is  liable 
to  be  too  much  reduced  in  temperature. 

The  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermome- 
ter, being  surrounded  with  cotton  or 
tow,  kept  moist  with  ether,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  air,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  quicksilver  ma3r  be  reauced 
for  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

A  small  animal  would  be  deprived 
of  its  vital  heat,  in  a  very  short  time, 
by  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  while 
wet  with  ether. 

Ex,  The  instrument  called  a  pulse- 
glass,  (y^.  21,)  is  a  glass  tube  with 
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a  bulb  at  each  end  of  the  form  re- 
presented. It  is  partly  filled  with 
coloured  spirit  of  wine,  and  partly  with 
air;  when  it  was  closed  by  the  blow- 
Vipe,  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  wine  had 


been  converted  by  heat  into  vapour, 
which  occasioned  a  part  of  the  air  to 
be  expelled,  so  that  the  air  remaining 
within  is  very  thin  or  rare.  When  the 
bulb  which  contains  the  tiquid  is 
grasped  in  the  hollow  of  a  warm  hand. 
the  air  above  the  liquid  and  the  vapour 
mixed  with  it  are  expanded,  and  press- 
ing upon  the  liquid,  force  it  over  to 
the  other  side;  the  bulk  of  the  licjuid 
having  passed  over,  a  rapid  bubbhng, 
similar  to  boiling,  instantly  commenoes ; 
a  portion  of  spirit  of  wine  remains  ad- 
hering to  the  surface  of  the  bulb ;  this 
small  portion,  being  converted  into 
vapour,  passes  over  along  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  eimanded  air,  and  rising  up 
through  the  liquid,  occasions  the  ap- 
pearance alluded  to.  There  is  yet 
another  circumstance  attending  this 
experiment  which  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned and  explained.  As  soon  as  the 
bubbling  begins,  an  intense  sensation 
of  cold  is  felt  in  the  hollow  of  the 
warm  hand,  on  account  of  the  heat 
which  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  enable 
the  spirit  of  wine  to  assume  the  state 
of  vapour;  for  this  change  cannot  be 
effected  imtil  a  quantity  of  sensible 
heat  enters  into  it,  and  becomes  latent 
or  concealed  heat 

The  air-thermometer  {fig,  5,  page  15) 
will  answer  well  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  evaporation  in  producing  cold. 

Ex,  A  little  ether  being  poured  upon 
the  bulb  of  this  instrument,  heat  will 
be  absorbed  during  the  evaporation, 
to  enable  the  ether  to  assume  the  exr- 

Eanded  state  of  vapour ;  a  part  of  this 
eat  being  taken  from  the  air  within 
the  instrument,  it  contracts  in  bulk,  and 
permits  the  liquid  to  rise  considerably 
higher  in  the  tul)e,  indicating  the 
quantity  of  heat  withdrawn. 

Distiliation. 
» 
In  the  process  of  distillation  for  the 

aose  of  obtaining  alcohol,  that  fluid 
ig  been  produced  by  fermentation, 
it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water 
with  which  it  is  mixed ;  and  that  distiller 
is  the  most  skilful  who  can  separate  the 
largest  quantity  of  alcohol  at  the  least 
expense,  and  without  imparting  any 
disagreeable  flavour.  The  prmciple 
upon  which  the  separation  is  effected 
is  the  greater  volatili^  of  the  ateohol. 
or  spirit  of  wine,  as  it  is  usually  called ; 
consequently  it  assumes  the  state  of 
vapour  more  readily  than  the  water 
with  which  it  in  iniiigled.    This  vtqpour 
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being  brought  into  contact  with  cold 
surfaces,  is  deprived  of  its  latent  heat, 
and  condensed  into  a  liquid :  this  is 
effected,  when  the  process  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale,  by  making  the 
vapour  pass  through  a  descending 
spiral  tube,  which  is  technically  called 
a  worm,  and  which  is  inmiersed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water  frequently 
renewed. 

As  the  varieties  in  the  process  of 
distillation  are  very  numerous,  it  is  not 
intended  to  describe  them  here,  but 
only  to  explain  the  general  principles. 
The  followmg  experiment  will  assist  in 
explaining  the  important  but  simple 
process  of  the  distillation  of  alcohol. 

Ex,  Into  a  glass  alembic  a,  (/ig. 
22,)  put .  a  mixture,  composed  of  one 


Fiff.  33. 


part  spirit  of  wme,  and  seven  or  eight 
parts  water,  coloured    with    a    littie 


tincture  of  litmus  or  sulphate  of  indigo^ 
But  before  it  is  put  into  the  alembic, 
light  a  piece  of  paper,  and  plunge  it, 
w-hile  burning,  into  the  mixture;  the 
flame  will  be  extinguished:  this  vnll 
prove  that  the  mixture  is  uninflammable. 
Apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  b,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  tne  lower  part  of 
the  distillatory  apparatus  will  become 
dim  with  moisture ;  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol  will  be  raised  in  vapour,  and, 
coming  into  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  will  be  condensed,  but  this, 
vessel  will  very  speedily  become  too 
hot  to  condense  the  vapour ;  it  will  then 
ascend  into  the  capital  of  the  alembic  c, 
and  being  there  condensed  by  the 
coldness  of  its  sides,  will  run  down 
into  the  groove,  and  from  thence  into 
the  receiver  rf;  when  the  upper  part  of 
the  apparatus  becomes  too  hot  to 
effect  condensation,  the  vapour  wiU 
pass  into  the  receiver  and  be  condensed 
there.  In  a  short  time  after  the  co- 
loured mixture  boils,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  pure,  colourless  Uquid  will  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  receiver ;  if  this  liquid 
be  poiured  into  a  saucer  and  a  piece  of 
burning  paper  be  applied,  it  wDl  take 
fire  and  bum  to  dryness.  Thus,  it  will 
be  proved  that  from  a  coloured,  unin- 
flammable mixture,  a  pure,  colourless 
inflammable  spirit  may  be  obtained  by 
the  process  of  distillation. 
A  very  useful  form  of  still  is  re- 

nented  /Ig.  23 :  a,  is  the  furnace ; 
le  capita  of  the  copper  still ;  c,  a 
part  of  the  chimney ;  d,  the  worm-tub, 
containing  cold  water  for  condensing  the 
vapour  that  enters  the  spiral  tube. 


Fig.  23 
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Mr.  Wattf  in  the  course  of  liis  ex- 
J)eriments  on  vratery  vapours,  was  led 
^o  expect  that  a  temperature  of  70^ 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  distillation 
of  water  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air» 
the  refrigerator  being  immersed  in 
snow,  file  experiment  was  tried  by 
him  and  succeeded;  he  used  a  smaU 
still,  which  was  about  half  filled  with 
water  and  then  securely  joined  to  a 
receiver,  having  an  aperture  below. 
As  soon  as  the  water  m  the  still  was 
made  to  boil,  the  vapour  filled  the 
receiver  and  expelled  the  air  at  the  open 
aperture,  which  was  then  closed  with  a 
plug.  The  still  was  then  cooled  by 
Deing  set  on  ice,  which  occasioned  the 
condensation  of  steam  in  the  receiver. 
On  the  application  of  a  lamp,  steam 
was  again  produced;  and,  on  im- 
mersing the  receiver  in  cold  water,  di»« 
filiation  proceeded  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, llie  noise  of  boiling  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  still,  although  the 
top  of  it  scarcely  seemed  warm  to  the 
hand.  Mr.  Watt  found  fi-om  this  and 
other  experiments,  conducted  with 
greater  care,  that,  although  distillation 
may  be  effected  wUh  very  little  heat  in 
vacuo^  no  advantage  in  regard  to  the 
saving  of  fuel  can  be  obtained,  as  the 
latent  heat  of  the  steam  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  sensi* 
Die  neat. 

Distillation  in  vacuo  has,  notwith- 
standing, been  adopted  in  several  cases, 
with  great  success,  where  excellence  in 
the  products  of  distillation  is  the  prin- 
cipal object 

This  process  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Henry  Tritton,  who  uses  a  still 
nearly  of  the  conunon  form,  which  is 
immersed  in  hot  water,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  close  contact  with  fire.  The 
pipe  proceeding  firom  the  upper  part  of 
the  still,  passes,  in  the  usual  way, 
through  a  vessel  containing  a  laige 
quantity  of  cold  water*  and  then  com- 
municates with  a  capacious  vessel 
which  is  capable  of  being  exhausted  of 
air  by  an  exhausting  syringe,  or  air 
pump,  attached  to  it.  When  the  water 
surrounding  the  still  is  heated,  and  the 
air  withdrawn,  distillation  proceeds  ra* 
pidly,  at  a  very  low  temperature. 

llie  same  process^  has  been  adoptjed* 
with  great  advantage,  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  vinegar,  at  the  extensive  and 
admirably-mani^sed  vin^r  manufac- 
tor  of  Messrs.  Oharies  rott  and  Co.» 
on  the  Siurey-sxde  of  Southwatk  bridge^ 


Vinegar,  subjected  to  distillation,  is 
fi^ed  fix)m  its  usual  colour,  and  ren- 
dered perfectly  pellucid.  It  was  found 
impossible,  however,  to  distil  it  in  the 
usual  way  without  imparting  a  disagree- 
able burned  kind  of  flavour;  this  id 
entirely  avoided  by  distillation  in  vacuo, 
as  the  heat  of  the  vapour  raised  is 
only  130^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

The  process  of  distillation  by  which  A 
gaseous  body  is  set  fi-ee  from  one  state  of 
combination,  for  the  ptirpose  of  maldna^ 
it  enter  into  another,  is  of  a  differeiS 
kind,  and  requires  Afferent  manage- 
ment. This  may  be  iQustrated  by  a 
brief  description  of  the  process  for  ob- 
taining liquid  muriatic  acid,  upon  a 
small  scale.  Five  parts  of  strong  sul- 
i^uric  acid  having  been  added  to  six 
parts  of  decrepitated  sea- salt,  in  a 
tubulated  glass  retort,  muriatic  acid 
gas  is  set  free,  and  is  made  to  pass 
through  water,  contained  in  a  series  of 
glass  vessels,  called  Woolfe's  bottles, 
which  are  so  contrived,  that  the  gas 
may  be  subjected  to  a  degree  of  pres- 
sure, for  the  purpose  of  mcilitating  its 
union  with  the  water.  Safety  tubes  are 
applied  to  prevent  danger  from  the 
elastic  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  also 
from  its  sudden  condensation.  The 
]»rooes8  being  continued  until  the  water 
IS  saturated  with  the  gas,  it  becomes 
liquid  muriatic  acid. 

Respecting  the  cause  of  linuefaction, 
v&porization,  and  other  phenomena 
wmch  have  been  described,  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion.  Dr.  Black 
beUev^  that  those  changes  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  absorption  of  heat,  which 
remains  combined  with  bodies  that 
have  changed  from  the  solid  to  the 
fluid  state,  until  they  resume  the  solid 
state  again;  and  with  bodies  which 
have  changed  from  the  fluid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  until  they  resume  the 
fluid  state  again.  Although  Dr.  Black 
did  not  express  himself  clearly  upon 
this  point,  there  is  reason  to  beheve 
that  he  considered  the  caloric,  while  in 
a  latent  or  concealed  state,  to  be  com- 
bine! with  the  bodies,  in  a  way  which 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  cnemical 
comlMnation. 

Dr.  Irvine  maintained  that  when 
heat  is  absoiiied  by  bodies,  in  conse- 

2uence  of  a  chtoge  in  their  state,  it 
oea  not  enter  into  combination  with 
them,  but  eidsts  in  them  in  the  same 
state  as  the  other  caloric  which  they 
contain;  the  ineretAed  quvitity  being 
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rendered  neoessarjr  in  eonseqiieDce  of 

«n  caolarged  capeett^  for  heat  which  the 
body  acquires  on  its  diange  of  state« 
Ingenious  ai^g^uments  have  been  ad^ 
vanoed  in  support  of  both  these  opi« 
nions;  and,  peniap8>  the  preponderance 
of  probaUlity  may  be  in  lavour  of  the 
butt  mentioned. 


CHAPtSit  X. 

Of  Artificial  Modes  qf  towering  fem" 
peraiure, 

Intbnsb  cold  may  be  produced,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  rajwl  absorption  of 
heat  by  bodies  when  tl^  pass  from  the 
sohd  to  the  fluid  state.  The  effects  of 
fineezinff  mixtures  depend  upon  this 
principle.  Solid  saline  substances  are 
used  for  this  purpose*  some  of  them 
being  much  better  adapted  than 
others. 

A  reduction  of  17°  may  be  obtained 
by  saturating  water  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature wilA  nitre.  Muriate  of  am- 
monia lowers  the  temperature  from  86° 
to  28°.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  dissolved 
in  its  own  weic:ht  of  water  effects  a  re- 
duction from  50^  of  Fahranheif s  scaler 
to  4°  of  the  same ;  and  a  mixture  ojf 
three  parts  of  muriate  of  lime  with  two 
parts  of  water,  lowers  the  thermometer 
from  36°  to  1°  below  zero. 

It  was  discovered  by  Vir,  Walker, 
that  a  sreater  degree  of  cold  may  be 
produeed  by  the  mutionof  several  satti 
at  the  same  time.  Five  parts  muriate 
of  anunonia,  five  parts  mtre,  and  six- 
teen parts  water,  reduce  from  50°  to 
11°  and  the  salts  maybe  again  obtkdned 
by  evaporation,  and  wiU  answer  equally 
well  a  great  number  of  times. 

When  dilute  acid  is  used  instead  of 
water*  the  solution  is  effected  more  ra- 
pidly, and  the  cxM  produned  is  there- 
fore neater.  Nine  parts  of  phosphate 
of  SG^a,  six  parts  nitrate  of  ammonia* 
and  four  parts  diluted  nitric  acid,  mixed 
togeUier,  cool  the  thermometer  from  50° 
above  zero  to  21°  below  it 

By  the  action  of  adds  upon  snow 
great  degrees  of  coM  are  produced. 
When  the  acids  are  used  in  an  undi- 
luted state,  Lowits  affirms  that  the 
muriatic  is  the  most  powerful,  then  the 
nitrous,  and  lastly  the  sulphuric:  but 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted,  it  is 
more  powerful  than  the  others,  a  de- 


gree  of  cold  equal  to  91°  having  been 

produced  bv  its  a«ency. 

Mr.  Walker,  by  successive  cooling 
of  the  materials,  succeeded  with  eight 
parts  of  snow  and  ten  parts  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  in  reducmg  temperatute 
to  91°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit 

The  method  most  generally  used  de- 
pends upon  the  mutual  action  of  snow 
or  ice,  and  solid  salts  upon  each  other. 
Eroeriments  of  this  kind  were  made  bf 
Fuuienheit  for  the  purpose  of  regu* 
latin^  the  commencement  of  his  scale. 
Bimihur  experiments  have  been  made  by 
many  others,  with  greater  eflbct  since 
that  time.  By  mixing  solid  dry  potash 
with  snow,  Lowitz  obtained  a  reauction 
oftemperaturefrom32°to— 53°  With 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  dir  muriate  of 
lime,  and  two  parts  snow,  ne  succeeded 
in  ii«ezing  35  pounds  of  quicksilver. 

Foureroj  and  Vauqueiin  produced 
cold,  bv  mixtui«s  of  this  kind,  65°  below 
zel'o  01  Fahrenheit 

In  the  course  of  their  experiments, 
they  found  that  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonia  in  water  crystallized  at  —44° 
and  at  — 56°,  was  converted  into  asenu- 
transparent  mass,  and  lost  nearly  all  its 
pungent  odour.  At  the  last-mentioned 
temperature  nitrous  acid  crystallized, 
sulpnuric  ether  became  thick  and  milky 
at  —46°  and  at  length  formed  a  while 
mass  composed  of  small  crystals.  Th^ 
failed  in  all  their  attempts  to  solidity 
alcohol. 

Ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  made  as 
dry  as  possible,  was  exposal  by  Guyton 
d»  Morveau,  in  a  glass  balloon,  to  a  mix- 
ture of  ihuriate  of  lime  and  snow,  and 
was  condmsed  into  a  liquid  at  the 
temperature  of  —56°. 

tn  forming  freezing  mixtures  in 
which  saline  substances  are  used,  it 
is  nedessary  that  they  should  be  newly 
crystallized,  neither  humid  nor  efflo- 
rescent and  flnelv  pulverized.  The 
materials  intended  to  produce  cold 
ought  to  be  well  mixed,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible,  in  a  vessel  ju%t  large  enough 
to  contain  it ;  and  the  substance  to  be 
congealed  should  be  exposed  to  the 
freezmg  nuxture  in  a  thin  glass  vessel. 
When  snow  is  used  it  should  be  light 
and  dry,  and,  if  possible,  newly  fallen. 
Before  experiments  are  made,  the  ma- 
terials wiU  frequently  require  to  be 
cooled,  which  is  done  by  exjposing  them 
sqiarately  in  thin  glass  or  tm  vessds  to 
freezing  mixtures,  care  being  taken  not 
to  eooTthem  below  the  pointa  at  which 
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the/  act  upon  each  other.  To  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  snow  and  common 
salt  have  no  action  upon  one  another 
when  mixed  at  the  temperature  of —10° 
of  Fahrenheit. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  solidified 
56  pounds  of  quicksilver  by  the  use  of 
13  pounds  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  the 
same  weight  of  snow.  The  whole  of 
these  were  not  mixed  at  once,  as  one 
proportion  was  expended  in  cooling  the 
other. 

To  succeed  with  the  experiment  upon 
a  small  scale,  a  few  ounces  of  mercury 
in  a  thin  glass  retort  may  be  exposed 
to  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  ciystal- 
lized  muriate  of  lime,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  snow;  when  this  mixture 
ceases  to  reduce  the  temperature,  ano- 
ther similar  one  should  be  used,  which 
seldom  fails  to  effect  congelation. 

Dr.  Henry  recommends  the  appa- 
ratus represented  in  section,  (Jig.  24.) 

Fig,  24. 


The  outer  vessel  a  a,  he  directs  to 
be  of  wood,  about  12^  inches  square 
and  7  inches  deep.  It  should  have  a 
wooden  cover,  rabbeted  in,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  handle.  Within  this  is 
placed  a  tin  vessel  6,  standing  on 
feet  which  are  \\  in.  high,  and  havins^ 
a  projection  at  the  top  half  an  inch 
broad  and  an  inch  deep,  on  which 
rests  a  shallow  tin  pan  c.  Within  the 
second  vessel  is  a  third,  cf,  made  of  un- 
tinned  iron,  and  supported  by  feet  two 
inches  high :  this  vessel  is  four  inches 
square,  and  is  intended  to  contain  the 
mercury.  When  the  apparatus  is  used, 
a  mixture  of  muriate  of  lime  and  snow 
is  put  into  the  outer  vessel  a  a,  so  as 
completely  to  surround  the  middle  ves- 
sel o  b.  Into  the  latter  the  vessel  </, 
containing  the  quicksilver  to  be  frozen, 
previously  cooled  down  by  a  freezing 
mixtm^  IS  put ;  and  this  is  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
muriate  of  lime,  previously  cooled  to  O*' 
of  Fahrenheit,  by  an  artificial  mixture 
of  snow  and  common  salt.  The  pan  c 
is  also  filled  ¥dth  these  materials,  and 
the  wooden  cover  is  then  put  in  its 
place.  The  vessels  are  now  left  tiU  the 
quicksilver  is  frozen.  The  solution  of 
muriate  of  lime  may  be  evaporated,  and 
the  salt  crystallizeid  for  future  experi- 
ments.— Henry's  Chemistry,  vol.  l  p. 
94,  and  description  of  plated. 


The  following  Tables  exhibit  a  col-    who  made  a  great  many  experiments 
lective  view  of  all  the  fri^orific  mix-    upon  the  artificial  production  of  coldL 
tures  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wsdker, 

Table,  consisting  of  Frigorific  mixtures  having  the  power  of  generating  or 
creating  cold  without  the  aid  of  ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophi- 
cal purposes  in  any  part  of  the  world  at  any  season. 

FRIGORIFIC  MIXTURES  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Derree  of 
MIXTURES.  Thermometer  Sioks.  Cold 

PAETt.  produced. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 5  *) 

Nitrate  of  Potash r )►  From  +  50^  to +10'' 40^ 

Water 16  J 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 5  ") 

Nitrate  of  Potash 5    (  ^.^q    ^^^^ ^g 

Sulphate  of  Soda 8    ( 

Water 16  J 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia 1")  ^^^    ^^  ^  ^ ^g 

Water 1   j 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia I    "I 

Carbonate  of  Soda 1    >  +50    to  — Tc.  •.•S9 

Water 1  J 
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dalphate  of  Soda 3 

Diluted  Niiric  Acid 2 

Sulphate  of  Soda 6 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 

Nitrate  of  Potash 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid 

Sulphate  of  Soda 6 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia 5 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid 

Phosphate  of  Soda 9 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid 

Phosphate  of  Soda 9 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid 

Sulphate  of  Soda 8 

Muriatic  Acid 5 

Sulphate  of  Soda 5  1 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 4   } 


61 


} 
} 


Tliermoi&eter  Sinks. 


From+SOO  to—  8® 


+50    to— 10 


+50     to  —  14 


+50     to—  12 


+50     to  -  21 


Decree  of 

Cold 
prodaced. 

..  58^ 


.60 


64 


.71 


50 


+  50    to  — 0  . 

+50     lo  +  S 4T 


N.  B.  If  the  materials  are  mixed  at  a  warmer  temperature  than  that  expressed  in  the 
Table^  the  effect  will  be  proportionably  greater;  thus,  if  the  most  powerful  of  these 
mixtures  be  made  when  the  air  is  +  85°,  it  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  +  2°. 

Tab  LB,  consisting  of  Frigoriiic  Mixtures  composed  of  Ice,  witli  chemical 
Salts  and  Acids. 


FRI60RIFIC   MIXTURES  WITH  ICE. 


MIXTURES. 

PARTS 

Snow,  or  pounded  Ice 2 

Muriate  of  Soda 1 

Snow,  or  pounded  Ice     / 5 

Muriate  of  Soda 2 

Muriate  ot  Ammonia 

Snow,  or  pounded  Ice 24 

Muriate  of  Soda 10 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 5 

Nitrate  of  Potash 5 

Snow,  or  pounded  Ice 12 

Muriate  of  Soda 5 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia 5 

Snow 8 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 2 

Snow 8 

Muriatic  Acid 5 

Snow 7 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid 4 

Snow 4 

Muriate  of  Lime 5 

Snow 2 

Crystallized  Muriate  of  Lime 3 

Snow 3 

Potash    4 


} 
} 


Thermometer  Sinks. 


to  —     5° 


to  -    12 


to  —    IS 


to  —   25 


From  +  82^  to  —  2  J? 


+  82 
+  32 
+  82 
+  82 


to  -  27 


to  -   80 


to  —   40 


to   -  50 


+  82    to  —   51 


Dfgne  of 

Cold 
produced. 


55 


G2 


72 


82 


88 


N.B. — ^The  reasons  for  the  omissions  in  the  last  column  of  this  Table  is,  the  ther- 
mometer sinking  in.  these  mixtures  to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding  col umn, 
aod  never  lower,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixing. 
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Table,  consisting  of  Frigorifie  Mixtures  selected  from  i^e  fwegoing  Tables,  and 
combined  so  as  to  increase  or  extend  Cold  to  the  extremest  degree. 


COMBIKATIONS  OF  FRIOORIFIC  KIXTUEIKV. 

TkenuioaBeter  Siakt. 


MIXTURES. 


Phosphate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid 

Phosphate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia    

Diluted  mixed  Acids    

Snow S 

Diluted  Nitric  Acids    9 

Soow 8 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid S 

DilutedNitric  Acid  S 

Snow I 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 1 

Snow S 

Muriate  of  Lime 4 

Snow 8 

Muriate  of  Lime 4 


i} 

1} 
} 

I 
} 


Prom        0^  to  —  S4* 


—  S4   to 


50 


-  0  to  -  46 

-  10  to  —  56 

-  10  to  —  60 
+  20  to  —  48 
+  10  to 


54 


Snow  2  \ 

Muriate  of  Lime 8  J 

Snow    1  1 

Crystallized  Muriate  of  Lime 2  J 

Snow 1     \ 

Crystallized  Muriate  of  Lime    ....     8     j 

Snow 8     7 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  10     J 

N.B. — ^The  materials  in  the  first  column  are  to  be  cooled,  previously  to  mixing,  to  tiie 
temperature  required,  by  mixtures  taken  from  eithar  of  tba  preceding  Tables. 


-  U    to  - 


—    0    to  —  66 


-  40    to  -  78 


-  68   to  -  91 


I/CRM  of 

Cold 
prod  ace  1. 

84» 


16 


46 


46 


40 


68 


61 


^8 


66 


83 


88 


Table  of  Congealing  or  Freezinj 
according  to  F) 


;ures  of  yarious  Liquids, 
it$  Scale. 


1.424 
1.6415 


1.407 

1.8064 

1.3880 

1.2583 

1.3290 


Sulphuric  Ether 

Liquid  Ammonia    

Nitric  Acid ap.  gr< 

Sulphuric  Acid    sp.gr. 

Mercury • 

Nitric  Acid   sp.gr. 

Sulphuric  Acid     .   .^ 'P*  ffi*' 

Nitric  Acid >P*  ST' 

Ditto >P'  g^'*' 

Ditto sp.  gr. 

Brandy •• 

Sulphuric  Acid sp.  gr.  1 

Pure  Prussic  Acid 

Common  Salt 25  .+  water  75 

Ditto  22.2 

Sal  Ammoniac   20 

(Common  Salt 20 

Ditto  16.1 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Strong  Wines 

Rochelle  Salt 50  +  water  50 

Common  Salt 10+     do.     90 

Oil  of  Bergamot •..« 

Blood 


8376 


+ 
+ 

+ 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


77.8 
80 
80 
83.9 


-46° 
-46 

—  45.5 
—45 
-39 

—  30.1 
-26 

—  18.- 
-17.7 

—  2.4 

—  7.0 

+  1 
4to5 

4 

7.2 

8 

9.5 
13.3 
14 
20 
21 

21.5 
28 
25 
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Common  Salt 6.25  +  water  98.75  25°.6 

EpsomSalt     .., 41.6     +     do.     58.4  95.5 

Nitre  1«.5     +     do.     87.5  26 

Common  Salt    4.16+    do.    95.84  27.5 

Copperas    41.6     +     do.     58.4  28 

Vinegar 28     • 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 58. S    +  water  46.7  28.6 

Milk 80 

Water 80 

.   The  rays  of  the  sun  constitute  the  having  been  observed  in  tropical  climates 

most  important  natural  source  of  heat,  to  attain  110°,  as  at  Pekin;  at  Pondi- 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  cherry  it  has  risen  to  115°;  while  at 

respecting  the   cause  of  this  kind  of  Hudson*s  Bay  the  spirit  thermometer 

heat.    Sii'  Isaac  Newton,  influenced  by  has  sunk  to  —50°,  ten  degrees  lower  than 

the  obvious  analogy  existing  between  the  freezing  point  of  quicksilver, 

the  sim  and  terrestrial  bodies  rendered  The  range  of  temperature  capable 

luminous  by  heat,  believed  the  sun  to  of  being    produced  by  art   is   much 

be  an  intensely  hot  body,  having  the  more  extensive.     By  reference  to  the 

power  of  projecting  hot  particles  from  preceding  tables,   it  will  be  seen  that 

its  surface,  which  when  tney  come  into  the  greatest  degree  of  cold,   hitherto 

contact  with  other  bodies  impart  heat  produced,  is  91°  below  zero  of  Fahren- 

to  them.    Another  hypothesis  was  main-  neit ;  while  the  highest  degree  of  heat 

tained  by  Descartes  and  Huygens,  and  attempted  to  be  measured,  is  that  of 

adopted  by  many  other  philosophers,  Mr.    Wedgwood's    smsdl    air-furnace, 

which  supposes   that  luminous  bodies  which  he  considered  equal  to  21,877° 

have  the  power  of  propagating  vibra-  of  the  same  scale. .  More  intense  heat 

tions  through  an  extremely  rare  and  may  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  a 

elastic  fluid  that  is  diffused  through  all  powerful  voltaic  combination,   and  by 

space ;  and  that  heat  is  occasioned  by  enflaming    a    condensed    mixture    of 

these  vibrations.  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  issuing  from 

Several  circumstances  influence  the  a  small  aperture, 

degree  of  heat  communicated  to  diffe-  Heat  may    be  artificially    produced 

rent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  by  electricity,  galvanjsm,  condensation, 

solar  rays ;  the  chief  of  these  are  eieva-  friction,  percussion,  and  chemical  action, 

lion,  distance  from  the  sea,  and  more  but  tlie  full  consideration  of  these,  to- 

particularly  latitude.    The  extremes  of  gether  with  ignition,  and  the  economy 

temperature  over  the  globe,  are  com-  of  fuel,  will  afford  abundant  useful 

prehended  within  a  range  of  about  160°  and  interesting  matter  for  another  trea- 

of  Fahrenheit:  the  heat  in  the  shade  tise. 
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Books  relating  to  Heat. 

The  books  which  have  been  written  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous,  and  of  very 
various  dej^ees  of  merit.    The  following  list  contains  a  selection  of  the  most  useful. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  many  important  Essays  by  Black,  Blagden, 
Cavendish,  Darwin,  Delisle,  Count  Rumford,  Smeaton,  Walker,  Wedgwood,  and  others. 

The  Annates  de  Chtmie  are  rich  in  orig:inal  communications  on  heat  ;  and  many  are 
contained  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  Manchester  Me- 
moirs, the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  the  Transactions- of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^ 
Gilberts  Journal  der  Physik,  Rozier's  Journal  de  Physique,  and  the  Journal  of  Science. 

Martine  on  Heat  and  Thermometers. 

Dr.  Crawford  on  Animal  Heat. 

De  Luc*s  R^cherches  sur  les  Modifications  del' Atmosphere. 

Dalton's  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

Count  Rumford*s  Essays. 

Dr.  Black's  Lectures,  by  Robisoo. 

Chemical  Statics,  by  Berthollet. 

Scheele'a  Treatise  on  Air  and  Firtt* 
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Voyages  d^ft  Alpes,  par  Sanaiure. 

LesUe^s  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Natare  of  Heat 

Leslie  on  Heat  and  Moisture. 

R^cherches  sur  la  Cbaleur,  par  Prevosf, 

Elementa  Chemiae,  by  Boerhaave. 

Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences. 

Essais  de  Physique,  par  M.  Pictet. 

Walker  on  Cold. 

Murray's  System  of  Chemistry. 

Thomson's  System  of  Chemistiy. 

Parkes's  Chemical  Elssays^  vol.  i 
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Chaptsr  I. — Optics. 

DeflniUons^Naiure  of  Light^lU  ge- 
neral Properties. 

Optics,  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  seeing,  is  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  vision,  and  generally 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  Light, 
and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in 
its  qualities  or  in  its  direction,  when 
passing  through  bodies  of  different 
shapes ; — ^when  reflected  from  their  sur- 
faces— or  when  moving  past  them  at 
small  distances. 

The  nature  of  Light  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained ;  but  two  opinions  of  a  very 
opposite  kind  have  been  maintained  by 
pnilosophers  respecting  its  origin  and 
propagation.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  material  particles,  thrown 
off  from  the  luminous  body  with  great 
velocity,  and  in  all  directions,  while 
others  believe  it  to  be  a  fluid  dif- 
fuscKl  through  all  nature,  and  in  which 
waves  or  undulations  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  luminous  body,  and 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  sound 
18  propagated  through  air. 

But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  light, 
and  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which 
it  passes  from  one  point  of  space  to 
another,  it  has  ceilain general  properties 
which  have  been  discovered  by  experi- 
ment and  observation. 

1 .  Light  is  sentfwth  in  all  directions 
from  every  visible  point  of  luminous 
bodies.  If  we  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  be- 
fore a  candle,  or  the  sun,  or  a  red  hot 
bodv,  or  any  other  source  of  light,  we 
shall  find  that  the  paper  is  illuminated, 
or  covered  with  light,  in  whatever  posi- 
tion we  hold  it,  provided  that  the  light 
is  not  obstruct^  by  its  edge,  or  by 
another  body.  If  we  examine  the  illu- 
minated surface,  we  shall  also  find  that 
there  are  no  black  spaces  or  intervals 
destitute  ofhght 

2.  All  bodies,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, which  axe  not  luminous  of  them- 
selves, are  rendered  visible  by  light  which 
originally  comes  from  a  body  luminous 


of  itself,  such  as  ths  iun^or  common  ar- 
t^ldal  lights.  When  the  sun  shines  on 
a  plant,  the  plant  is  seen  in  great  bril- 
liancy and  beauty.  If  a  black  clotid 
covers  the  sun,  the  plant  is  still  seen, 
though  with  less  brightness,  but  the  light 
which  now  makes  it  visible  comes  from 
the  clouds,  which  are  illuminated  by  the 
sun :  for  when  the  sun  is  so  far  below 
the  horizon  as  not  to  illuminate  the 
clouds,  the  plant  ceases  to  be  visible. 
In  like  manner,  when  we  read  by  the 
artificial  light  of  a  candle,  the  "book 
is  generally  illuminated  by  the  light 
which  immediately  proceeds  from  it; 
but  we  can  still  reaa  with  our  back  to 
the  candle,  in  which  case  the  book  is 
illuminated  by  the  light  from  the  candle 
which  falls  upon  the  walls  and  furniture 
of  the  apartment,  and  which  those  walls 
and  that  furniture  a^n  throw  off  in  all 
directions ;  for  the  instant  the  candle  is 
put  out  we  are  left  in  total  darkness. 

3.  All  bodies,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, throw  of  in  all  directions  light  of 
the  same  colour  as  themselves,  althougk 
the  light  from  the  sun,  which  falls  tmon 
them  ana  renders  them  visible,  is  white. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
suflicient  proof  of' this  unportant  pro- 
perty, to  state,  that  wherever  we  place 
our  eye  it  sees  those  bodies  of  that  co- 
lour ;  but  as  we  consider  this  unsatis- 
factory, we  shall  demonstrate  it  by  an 
experiment  which  is  both  beautiful  and 
instructive.  If  we  hold  a  white  card 
before  a  rose  bush,  the  surface  of  the 
card  will  appear  of  its  usual  whiteness ; 
but  if  we  place  this  card  at  one  end  of  a 
box  shut  up  on  all  sides,  and  if,  having 
made  a  pin  hole  in  the  side  opposite  the 
card  to  admit  the  light  from  the  rose 
bush,  we  look  through  another  hole  at 
the  card,  we  shall  see  upon  the  card,  and 
opposite  each  rose,  a  patch  of  red  light. 
and  opposite  each  green  leaf  a  patch  of 
green  light.  These  patches  of  colour 
constitute  a  picture  of  the  rose  bush 
turned  upside  down,  which  though  not 
very  distinct  in  the  outline,  will  yet  be 
easily  reco^ised.  If  we  enlarge  the  small 
hole  opposite  the  card*  the  picture  will 

B 
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become  more  indistinct,  and  the  colours 
more  faint,  and  when  the  hole  reaches  a 
certain  size  the  red  light  from  the  roses 
will  fall  upon  the  same  parts  of  the  card 
as  the  green  light  from  the  leaves,  and 
the  card  will  appear  of  its  original  white- 
ness. The  same  appearances  will  be 
seen  in  whatever  position  we  hold  the 
box  in  relation  to  the  rose  bush.  The 
reason  will  be  explained  in  a  future 
Chapter,  why  the  white  light  of  the  sun 
becomes  red  when  thrown  off  from  the 
rose,  and  green  when  thrown  off  from 
the  leaves. 

4.  Light  c(mmt9  of  separate  parts 
wdeperSent  of  each  other.  If  we  admit 
light  through  an  opening  into  a  dark 
room,  we  may,  by  int^osing  a  piece  of 
card,  stop  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  allow 
the  rest  ofit  to  pass;  or,  if  we  stop  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  and  allow  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  to  pass,  the  part 
which,  m  both  these  cases,  is  allowed 
to  pass,  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by 
its  separation  from  the  part  which  is 
stopped. 

The  smallest  part  of  light  which  we 
can  thus  stop,  or  allowto  pass,  is  called 
tirayqf"  "^ 


Chapter  II. — ^Dioptrics. 


5.  Bca/e  of  light  proceed  in  straight 
lines.  This  property  may  be  demon- 
strated to  the  eye,  by  causing  light  to 
pass  through  small  holes  into  a  dark 
room  filled  with  smoke  or  dust.  It  is 
proved  also  by  the  hd,  that  bodies  can 
not  be  seen  through  bent  tubes ;  and  it 
may  be  infisrred  from  the  form  of  the 
shadows  of  bodies.  When  there  is  any 
power  on  one  side  of  the  ray  which  is 
not  on  the  other  side,  it  may  then  de- 
viate from  its  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
and  may  even  be  made  to  move  in  a 
curve  line. 

6.  Light  moves  with  prodigious  velo- 
city,  ami  that  of  the  planets  travels  cU 
the  rate  o/'  195,000  mtles  in  a  second  of 
time.  If  two  observa^  are  placed  at 
the  distance  of  70  or  80  miles,  and  if  one 
of  them  strikes  a  light  at  a  known  in- 
stant of  time,  the  light  will  travel  to  the 
other  observer  in  such  a  small  portion 
of  time  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  nicest  time-keepers.  Astronomers, 
however,  have  proved,  by  observing  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  when  that 
planet  is  nearest  and  farthest  from  the 
earth,  that  light  travels  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  in  seven  minutes.  Hence,  it 
will  move  from  the  one  pole  of  the  globe 
to  the  other  in  the  24th  part  of  a  second, 
— a  velocity  which  surpasses  all  com- 
prehension. 


Refraction  of  Lif^—Lau>  of  Refractitm 
— Refractive  Powers — Table  of  Re- 
fractive Powers. 

Although  a  ray  of  light  will  alwa^ 
move  in  the  same  straight  line  when  it 
is  not  interrupted,  yet  every  person  must 
have  observed  that  when  light  falls 
upon  a  drop  of  water,  or  apiece  of  glass, 
or  a  bottle  containing  any  fluid  which 
allows  the  light  to  pass,  it  does  not 
reach  the  eye,  or  illuminate  a  piece  of 
paper,  placed  behind  those  bodies  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  ihey  were  put  in 
its  way.  This  obviously  arises  from  the 
direction  of  the  light  being  changed 
by  some  power  which  resides  in  the 
bodies.  The  branch  of  optics  which  ex- 
plains the  law  or  rule  according  to 
which  the  direction  of  light  is  thus 
changed,  and  the  results  dependent  on 
this  law,  is  called  Dioptrics,  from  two 
Greek  words,  one  of  which  signifies 
through,  and  the  other  to  see,  because 
the  bodies  which  produce  this  change 
are  those  through  which  we  can  see,  or 
through  which  light  passes. 

In  order   to  understand   how   this 
change  is  produced,  let  M  N  O  P  (fig.  1 .) 

Fig.  I. 


be  a  vessel,  in  one  of  the  sides  ot  which, 
N  O,  there  is  a  small  hole  at  N.  If  we 
place  a  lighted  candle  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  it,  so  that  its  flame  may  be 
at  A,  a  ray  of  light, AN, pro<nedipg 
from  it,  will  pass  through  the  hole  N, 
and  go  on  in  a  straight  line  A  N  0,  till 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  C, 
where  it  will  form  a  small  circle  of  light. 
Having  put  a  mark  at  the  point  C,  pour 
water  into  the  vessel  till  it  rise  to  the 
height  s  r,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
round  spot  which  was  formerly  at  C  is 
now  at  D ;  that  is,  the  ray  A  N,  which, 
when  the  vessel  was  empty,  went  straight 
on  to  C,  has  been  bent  at  the  point  B, 
where  it  falls  on  the  water,  into  the  line 
B  D.    If  we  mix  a  little  soap  with  the 
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water,  so  as  to  g:iye  it  a  slight  mistiness, 
the  ray  B  D  wiU  be  distinctly  perceived, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  straight 
line,  and  that  the  bending  or  change  in 
its  direction  has  been  pr^uced  wholly 
at  the  point  B  in  the  sunace  of  the  water. 
This  bending  of  the  ray  A  N  B  is  called 
refraction,  Scorn  a  Latin  word,  which 
signifies  breaking  haek,  because  the 
ray  A  B  seems  to  be  broken  back 
from  its  course  at  B,  and  the  water 
is  said  to  refract^  or  break  back  the  ray 
AB. 

If,  m  place  of  fresh  water,  we  pour  in 
salt  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ray 
A  B  is  more  bent  at  B.  In  like  manner 
alcohol  will  refract  the  ray  A  B  more  than 
salt  water ;  and  oil  more  than  alcohol. 
If  we  were  to  cut  a  piece  of  glass  of  the 
exact  shape  of  the  water  «rOP,  and 
place  it  in  the  same  way  m  the  vessel, 
we  should  find  that  it  would  refract  the 
light  stUl  more  tiian  oil,  and  in  the  line 
Brf. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  in  general, 
that  when  a  ray  of  light  passing  tnrouffh 
ur  falls  in  a  slanting  dinection  upon  the 
surface  of  liquid,  or  of  solid  bodies, 
through  which  light  can  pass,  it  is  re- 
fracted by  them,  and  by  diferent  bodies 
in  different  degrees. 

If,  when  the  vessel  M  N  O  P  is  empty, 
we  fix  at  C  a  bright  object,  such  as  a 
sixpence,  and  place  the  eye  at  A  in  the 
straight  line  A  N  C,  the  sixpence 
will  be  distinctly  seen,  because  one 
of  the  rays  C  N,  which  proceed  from 
it,  must  enter  the  eye  at  A.  Let 
water  be  now  poured  into  the  vessel 
till  it  stand  at  «r,  then  the  eye  at  A 
will  no  longer  see  the  sixpence ;  but  if 
we  move  me  sixpence  from  C  to  D,  it 
will  become  visible  to  the  eye  at  A  the 
instant  it  comes  to  D.  Now  as  the  ray 
from  the  sixpence  at  D  must  pass  to  the 
eye  in  a  straight  line  after  it  comes  out 
of  the  water,  it  must  pass  in  the  direc- 
tion B  N  A ;  and  consequently,  the  ray 
from  the  sixpence  D,  by  which  it  was 
seen  at  A,  must  have  oeen  D  B,  and 
this  ray,  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  must 
have  l)een  bent  or  refructed  at  B  into 
the  hne  B  A.  The  same  efiect  will  be 
produced  if  «  r  is  the  surface  of  salt 
water,  alcohol,  oil,  or  glass;  but  with 
these  substances  we  must  push  the  six- 
pence b^ond  D  towards  O,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  at  A. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  a 
ray  of  light,  passing  through  a  liquid  or 
a  solid  body  in  a  direction  slanting  or 
oblique  to  its  surface,  quits  it,  it  is  re- 


fracted by  that  body,  and  by  different 
bodies  in  diiferent  degrees. 

Having  thus  discovered,  by  very  sim- 
ple experiments,  the  nature  of  the  re- 
fraction of  light  when  pasBins  out  of  a 
rare  or  thin  medium  such  as  the  air  into 
a  dense  medium  such  as  water,  and  also 
out  of  a  dense  medium  into  a  rara 
medium,  we  must  now  endeavour  to 
determine  the  law  or  rule  which  the 
refraction  follows  when  it  enters  or 
quits  the  water  at  different  degrees  of 
obliqui^. 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  describe  {fig, 
2.)  a  circle  PRQS  upon  a  piece  of 
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slate  or  metal,  and  having  drawn  two 
diameters  P  C  Q,  R  C  S  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  let  a  small  tube  A  C  be 
attached  to  the  plate,  so  that  it  can  move 
freely  round  C.  The  plate  PRQS 
muat  now  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  fixed  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  coincides  with  the  line  RS,  and 
does  not  touch  the  lower  end  C  of  the 
tube  A  C.  Let  us  now  bring  the  tube 
A  C  into  the  position  P  C,  and  make  a 
ray  of  light  pass  down  through  the  tube, 
we  shall  find  that  the  ray,  entering  the 
water  at  C,  will  pass  on  in  the  same 
straight  line  to  the  point  Q.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  a  ray  qf  light  falling  per- 
pendicuiarly  upon  n  r^racting  surface 
undergoes  no  refraction  or  diange  in 
its  direction.    If  the  tube  A  C  is  now 

g laced  in  the  position  A  C,  and  a  ray  of 
ght  be  made  to  pass  through  it,  the 
ray  will  not  pass  on  in  a  sfraight  line, 
but  will  be  bent  or  refiracted  at  C  into 
the  line  C  E,  and  strike  the  circle  at 
E.  The  angle  ACP,  which  the  ray 
or  tube  forms  with  the  perpendicular 
P  C  Q,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence^ 
and  the  angle  E  C  Q,  which  the  re- 
fracted ray  C£  forms  with  the  same 
perpendicular,  is  called  the  angle  of 
refraction.  Let  us  now  take  in  a  pan: 
of  compasses  the  line  £  F,  the  shortest 
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distance  of  the  point  E  of  the  refracted 
ray  from  the  perpendicular  C  Q,  and 
make  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  of  which 
E  F  is  one  part.  In  like  manner  lef  us 
take  A  D,  tne  shortest  distance  of  the 
point  A  of  the  incident  ray  from  the 
same  perpendicular  P  C,  and  setting  it 
upon  the  above  scale  of  eaual  parts,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  one  ana  one-third  of 
these  parts,  or,  more  accurately,  1.336. 
If  we  now  repeat  this  experiment  when 
the  tube  A  C  is  in  any  other  slanting 
position,  such  as  a  0,  in  which  case  the 
refracted  ray  will  be  C  «,  and  making  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  of  which  ef  is  one, 
measure  upon  it  the  line  ad,  we  shall 
find  that  this  line  is  also  1.336.  Now  the 
line  AD  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  A  C  P,  and  £  F  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  £  0  Q.  Hence  it 
foUows,  that  in  water  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  as  1.336  to  I,  what- 
ever be  the  position  of  the  ray  with  re- 
spect to  the  surface ;  that  b,  the  Sines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
have  a  constant  proportion  or  ratio  to 
one  another. 

If  we  next  fix  a  shining  body,  as  a 
sixpence,  at  Q,  £  and  e  in  succession, 
and  place  the  tube  successively  in  the 
positions  PC,  AC,  and  aC,  we  shall 
see  the  sixpence  distinctly ;  that  is,  when 
the  sixpence  is  at  Q,  the  ray  Q  C  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  passes  on  to  P  without 
refraction ;  when  the  sixpence  is  at  £, 
the  ray  £  C  is  refracted  at  C  in  the  di- 
rection C  A ;  and  when  it  is  at  e,  the 
ray  ^  C  is  refracted  at  C  into  the  direc- 
tion C  a.  In  this  case  the  angles  £  C  Q, 
6  C  Q  are  the  angles  of  incidence,  and 
A  C  P,  a  C  P,  the  angles  of  refraction, 
and  their  sines  £  F,  ef  AD,  ad,  being 
the  same  sines  which  we  formerly  mea- 
sured, will  be  to  one  another  as  1  to 
1.336.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  refrac- 
tions fr^m  a  dense  medium,  such  as 
water  or  glass,  to  a  rare  medium,  such 
as  air,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction  have  a  constant 
ratio  or  proportion  one  to  another. 

By  comparing  these  two  cases  of  re- 
fraction, it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the 
ray  A  C  passes  from  air  into  water,  the 
ray  C  £  is  refracted  towards  the  per- 
pendicular C  Q,  and  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  is  1,  while  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  1.336 ;  but  that 
when  the  ray  £  C  passes  from  water 
into  air,  the  ray  C  A  is  refracted  \^»i 
the  perpendicular  CP;  and  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  1,  while 


the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction   is 
1.336. 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  any  ray  after  it  is 
refracted  by  the  surface  of  water.  Let 
it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the 
direction  of  the  ray  aC,^.  2,  when  it 
is  refracted  after  falling  on  the  surface 
RS  of  water,  at  the  point  C.  Draw 
C  P  perpendicular  to  K  S,  and  from  a 
draw  ad  perpendicular  to  C  P.  Take 
a  (f  in  the  compasses,  and  make  a  scale 
in  which  this  distance  occupies  1.336, 
or  I  i  parts  nearly ;  then  taking  one  of 
these  parts  in  the  compasses,  ^uace  one 
foot  in  the  circle  PKQS,  described 
round  C,  and  passing  through  a,  some- 
where about  m  in  the  line  a  C  continued, 
and  move  that  foot  towards  Q,  to  e  for 
example,  till  the  other  foot  strikes  a 
point  /  in  the  perpendicular  C  Q,  and 
no  other  point  m  it,  then  e  is  the  point 
through  which  the  refracted  ray  will 
pass,  and  consequently  tlie  line  C  e  must 
be  the  refracted  ray  required. 

The  number  1.336,  which  regulates 
the  refraction  of  water,  is  called  its 
index,  or  exponent,  or  co-efficient  of 
refraction,  and  sometimes  its  refractive 
power. 

If  we  now  repeat  all  the  above  expe- 
riments with  other  fiuids  and  solids,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  same  law  of  refrac- 
tion takes  place  with  all  of  them,  and 
that  the  index  of  refraction,  or  the  re- 
frtustive  power,  varies  in  each.  But  the 
refractive  power  of  bodies  may  be  mea- 
sured more  accurately,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  by  different  methods. 

The  following  Table  contains  the 
index  of  refraction  for  a  great  number 
of  bodies,  as  determined  by  different 
observers,  and  by  diiferent  methods; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  by  means  of 
the  numbers  here  given,  we  can,  in 
the  way  already  described,  trace  the 
passage  of  a  ray  through  any  plain 
surfaces  by  which  the  body  may  be 
bounded. 

Tablb  op  Refractive  Powers. 

IndtxoT 
R^nelion. 

Chromate  of  lead,  (greatest  refr.)  .  2 .974 

Ruby  silver 9 .  564 

Realgar  anifical 2.549 

Chromaie  of  lead,  (least  refr.) ....  2 .  500 

Octohedrite 2.500 

Diamond,  Rocbon 2.755 

Ditto Newton    2.4S9 

Blende.. 2.260 

Phosphorus    2.224 

Glass  of  Aniimony ••••....  2. 200 
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Sulphur  melted •  2.148 

Ditto      native 9. OSS 

Glass,  Lead  3,  Flint  1 2.028 

Tungstate  of  Lime,  gr 2. 129 

least 1.970 

Carbonate  of  Lead,  g^ 2 .084 

least 1 .818 

Calomel 1.970 

Zircon,  ext 8.015 

. ord 1.961 

Glass,  Lead  2,  Sand  1 1.987 

Sulphate  of  Lead  ••  1.925 

Glass,  Lead  2,  Flint  1  ••  1.880 

Garnet 1.815 

SpinelleRuby  1.812 

Arsenic   —...  1.811 

Sapphire,  Blue 1.794 

White 1 .  768 

Pyrope    1 .  792 

Nitrate  of  Silyer,  gr ] . 788 

least 1.729 

Glass,  Lead  ],Flintl    1.787 

Ruby 1  779 

Feldspar 1.764 

Cymophane 1.760 

Glas8,LeadS,  Flint  4 1.7S2 

^—  1 2 1.724 

Azinite   1.785 

Epidote,g^ 1.703 

least    1.661 

Carbonate  of  Strontites,  gr 1 .  700 

■  least 1 .548 

Boracite 1.701 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon 1.678 

Peridot,  gr. 1.685 

least 1.660 

Arragonite,  ord 1.693 

ext 1.535 

Calcareous  Spar,  ord. 1 .654 

ext. 1.483 

Sulphate  of  Barytes,  ext. 1.647 

ord 1.631 

Topaz,  limpid,  ext.  ]  .620 

ord 1.610 

Topax,  Brazil,  ext.    1 .640 

ord. 1.632 

Anhydrite,  ext. 1.622 

Old 1.577 

Eudase,  ext 1 .663 

ord 1.643 

MotherofPearl     1.658 

Oil  of  Cassia 1.641 

Balsam  of  Tola 1.628 

Castor 1 .626 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 1 .625 

Guiacum    1.619 

FlintGlass from  1.625  to  1.590 

Mcionite    1.606 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almond   1.603 

AniseSeeds    1.601 

Balsam  of  Peru    1.597 

Gum  Ammoniac    1 .  592 

Tortoise  Shell    1.591 

Pitch   1.586 

Balsam  of  Styiax   1  584 

BottleGlasB   1.582 


Horn    

Quartz,  ext. 

' ord. 

Melllte,  ord. 
■ext. 


Gum  Mastich 

Burgundy  Pitch 

Resin • 

Turpentine     

RockSalt  

Sugar  melted  • 

Gum  Thus 

Comptonite  .• •.... 

Chalcedony 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  gr.    

least 


Copal 

Canada  Balsam 

Amber . .  »• 

Elemi 

Oil  ofTobacco 

Dichroite   • 

Apophyllite    

PlateGlass from  1 .542  to 

Colophony 

Bees  Wax 

Olibanum   

Carbonate  of  Barytes,  least 

Crown  Glass from  1 .534  to 

Caoutchouc    • •••.... 

Oil  of  Sassafras 

Cloves .••••. 

Balsam  of  Capivi 

Lencite ••• • 

Citric  Acid 

ShellLac    

Sulphate  of  Lime 

Gum  Myrrh   • 

Wavellite   

Gum  Tragacanth  

Mesotype,  gr 

least •• 

Nitre^gr 

least  

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda  .... 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  ord 

Bees  Wax,  14^  Reaum 

Melting 


Gam  Arabic 

Sulphate  of  Potash    

Stilbite 

Oil  of  Cumin 

Nuts   

Pimento 

Sweet  Fennel  Seeds  - 

^— .  Amber    

Rhodium    

■  Beech  Nut 

'  Nutmeg 

Balsam  of  Sulphur    

Sulphate  of  Iron,  gr 

Oil  of  Angelica 

Caraway  Seeds 

CastorOil   

Obsidian     • 

Tallow 


1.565 

1.558 

1.548 

1.556 

1.538 

1.560 

1.560 

1.559 

1.557 

1.557 

1.554 

1.554 

1.553 

1.553 

1.552 

1.581 

1.549 

1.549 

1.547 

1.547 

1.547 

1.544 

1.543 

1.514 

1.543 

1.542 

1.544 

1.540 

1.525 

1.530 

1.534 

1.535 

1.528 

1.527 

1.527 

1.525 

1.525 

1.524 

1.52 

1.520 

1.522 

1.516 

1.514 

1.335 

1.515 

1.507 

1.512 

1.450 

1  502 

1.502 

1.508 

1.506 

1.507 

1.507 

1.506 

1.505 

1.500 

1.500 

1.497 

1.497 

1.494 

1.493 

1.491 

1.490 

1.488 

1.49 
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Sulphaie  of  Magnesia  ••     1 .488  or  1 .465 

OilofHjssop    • 1.487 

Gamphor 1.487 

Caieput  oil ).48S 

Oil  of  Almonds 1.48S 

Savine 1.482 

■  Pennyroyal   « •  1 .482 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  A  Magnesia  1 .483 

Garbobate  of  Potash ..  • 1.482 

Oil  of  Lemon *.....  1.S79 

■  Spearmint * 1.481 

Opah 4...  1.480 

Oil  of  Thyme 1 .  477 

DillSeed   1.477 

£asence  of  Lemon 1 .  476 

Oil  of  Turpentine 1.475 

Rape  Seed 1.475 

'  ■          Juniper 1 .  478 

— — -Bergamot  ..•.. 1.471 

Olives ..^ 1.470 

-           Spermaceti    1 .470 

Fluellite 1.470 

Oil  of  Lavender 1.462 

■  Poppy 1.468 

Camomile 1,457 

Alum    1.457 

Oil  of  Wormwood 1.458 

Spermaceti,  melted 1 .446 

Fluor  Spar 1.484 

Sulphuric  Acid 1 .484 

OilofRhue    1.488 

Phosphoric  Acid,  fluid 1 .426 

Nitric  Acid,  Sp.  gt.  1.48 1.410 

Muriatic  Acid,  concentrated 1.410 

NitrousAcid  1.396 

AceticAcid 1.896 

Malic  Acid 1.395 

Alcohol 1.872 

OilofAmbergH 1.861 

WhUeofailKgg   1.361 

Ether  1.858 

Cryolite   1.349 

Salt  Water 1 .843 

Unman  Eye,  cryst.  lens 1 .  384 

Water,  green  rays 1 .8858 

Ic# 1.308 

Tabasheer 1.1115 

Air,  Bradley,  Barom.  29.6 

Therm. 

Air,  Biot.        Barom.  «......,  ^nn  9fis 

Therm.  S20     .fJ. 000,295 


1.1115 


Table  of  the  Refractive  Power  of  Gaees, 
according  to  M.  Dulong,  thai  of  Air 
being  1.000. 

Atmospheric  Air    1.000 

Oxygen     •• 0.924 

Hydrogen    0.470 

Azote 1.020 

Chlorine 2.628 

Oxide  of  Azote .  1.710 

Nitrous  Gas 1.030 

Hydrochloric  Acid    1 .  527 

Oxide  of  Carbon    1.157 

Carbonic  Acid    , 1.526 


cyanogen 2.889 

OlefiantGas   2.80« 

Gas  of  Marshes 1.504 

Muriatic  Ether   8.T^ 

Hydrocyanic  Acid ••. .  1 .581 

AJnmonia    • ••  1.909 

OxijChloro-Carbonic  Gas 8.936 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen    1. 187 

Sulphureous  Acid 2.260 

Sulphuric  Ether 5.280 

Carburetted  Sulphur 5. 179 

It  will  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  the  preceding  table,  with  that  of  spe- 
cific gravities  in  Hydrostatics,  Chap. 
VL,  that  in  very  many  cases  the  refrac 
tive  power  increases  with  the  density  of 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  oily  sub- 
stances, or  inflammable  bodies,  how- 
eTer,  such  as  hydrogen,  phosphorus^ 
nUphur,  diamona^  beee"  waxt  amber^ 
sjnrit  of  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  olive 
oil,  camphor,  their  refiractive  powers 
are  from  two  to  seven  times  greater  m 
respect  to  their  density  than  those  of 
most  other  substances.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  observed  this  feet  with  respect 
to  the  last  Jive  of  these  substances, 
which,  he  says,  *  are  fet,  sulphureous 
mictuous  bodies,'  and  as  he  observed 
the  same  high  refractive  power  in  the 
diamond,  he  infers,  that  it  is  *  pro- 
bably an  unctuous  substance  coagu- 
lated.' This  law,  however,  at  one  time 
seemed  to  be  overturned  by  an  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Wollaston,  that  phos- 
phorus, one  of  the  most  inflammable 
substances  in  nature,  had  a  very  low 
refractive  power;  but  Dr.  Brewster, 
confiding  in  the  truth  of  the  law,  exa- 
mined the  refractive  power  of  phospho- 
rus by  forming  it  into  prisms  and  lenses, 
and  he  found  it  to  be  nearly  as  hizh  as 
diamond,  and  fully  twice  that  of  dia- 
mond compared  with  its  density;  an 
observation  which  re>established  and 
extended  the  truth  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple. 

Chapter  III.— Dioptrics  continued. 

Refraction  of  Rays  by  Prisms  and  Len- 
ses— Burning  Glasses — Illuminating 
Lenses, 

The  substance  which  is  most  commonly 
used  for  refracting  the  rays  of  light, 
both  in  optical  experiments,  and  in  op- 
tical instruments,  is  ^lass.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  shaped  into  solids  of  the 
following  form,  a  section  of  which  is 
shewn  mfg.  3. 
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1.  A  prism,  shown  at  A,  is  a  solid, 
having  two  plane  surfaces,  A  R,  A  S, 
inclined  to  one  another. 

2.  A  plane  glass,  shown  at  B,  has  two 
plane  surfaces  pj^allel  to  one  another. 

3.  A  sphere  or  spherical  lerU*,  shown 
at  C,  has  every  point  in  its  surface 
equally  distant  from  a  common  cen- 
tre. 

4.  A  double  convex  lens,shovm  at  D, 
is  bounded  by  two  convex  spherical 
surfaces,  whose  centres  are  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  lens.  It  is  emially  con- 
vex when  the  radii  of  both  surfaces 
(that  is,  the  distances  from  the  centres 
to  the  circumferences  of  the  circle  they 
belong  to)  are  e^ual,  and  unequalltf 
convex,  when  their  radii  or  distances 
are  unequal. 

5.  A  plano-convex  lens,  shown  at  E,  is 
bounded  by  ti  plane  surface  on  one  side* 
and  by  a  convex  one  on  the  other. 

6.  A  dotible  concave  lens,  shown  at 
F,  is  bounded  by  two  concave  spherical 
surfaces,  whose  centres  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  lens. 

7.  A  plano-concave  lens,  shown  at  G, 
is  bounded  by  a  plane  surface  on  one 
side,  and  a  concave  one  on  the  other. 

8.  A  meniscus,  shown  at  H,  is 
bounded  by  a  concave  and  a  convex 
spherical  surface ;  and  these  two  sur- 
faces meet,  if  continued. 

9.  A  concavo-convex  lens,  shown  at  I, 
is  bounded  by  a  concave  and  a  convex 
surface ;  but  these  two  surfEices  do  not 
meet  though  continued. 

r  The  axis  of  these  lenses  is  a  straight 
line  M  N,  in  which  are  situated  the  cen- 
tres of  their  spherical  surfaces,  and  to 
which  their  plane  surfaces  are  perpen- 
dicular. If  we  suppose  the  sections  from 
B  to  I  to  revolve  round  the  line  M  N, 
they  will  generate  the  different  solids 
which  they  are  intended  to  represent; 
but  in  treating  of  the  refraction  of  the 
lenses  we  shall  still  use  these  sections, 
because,  since  every  section  of  the  same 
lens  passing  through  the  axis  M  N,  has 


•  Leni,  ft  Lttin  word  aifsKyinf  a  intilst  a  mall 
kind  of  beaa. 


the  veiy  same  form,  what  is  true  of 
one  section  must  be  true  of  the  whole 
lens. 

Refraction  through  prisms. —Lei  R  S, 
R'  ^  iflg'  4,)  be  the  faces  of  a  prism  of 


glass  having  its  refractive  power  1.525, 
and  A  C  a  ray  of  light  fkUing  upon  the 
face  R  8  at  C.  Through  C  draw  P  Q 
perpendicular  to  R  S,  and  from  any 
scale  of  equal  parts  take  in  the  com- 
passes 1.525,  or  15.25,  or  152.5,  or  1525 
parts,  and  setting  one  foot  of  the  com- 
passes on  C  A,  move  it  along  to  some 
point  A  till  the  other  foot  falls  only  on 
one  point  of  C  P  as  at  D  •  then  upon  C,  as 
a  centre,  describe  a  circle  A  P  Q  passing 
through  A.  From  the  same  scale  take 
in  the  compasses  1.000  or  10.00  or 
100.00  or  1000,  and  setting  one  foot  on 
the  line  C  Q,  move  it  along  till  the  other 
falls  upon  E  in  the  circle  A  P  Q,  taking 
care  that  the  point  F  is  such  that,  when 
one  foot  is  placed  at  E,  the  other  foot 
can  touch  C  Q  in  no  other  point  but  F. 
But  A  D  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, and  E  F  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction,  hence  the  line  C  E  C  drawn 
through  E  will  be  the  refracted  ray. 

Again,  as  the  ray  C  C  meets  the 
second  refracting  surface  at  C,  through 
C  draw  F  Q'  perpendicular  to  R'S', 
and  from  any  scale  of  equal  parts  take 
in  the  compasses  1.000  or  10.000,  &c. 
and  setting  one  foot  in  the  line  C'  A', 
move  it  along  to  some  point  A"'  till  the 
other  foot  falls  only  on  one  point  of 
C  P',  as  at  D'.  In  like  manner,  take  from 
the  same  scale  1.525,  or  15.25,  &t;.  and 
setting  one  toot  of  the  compasses  in 
C'Q',  move  it  towards  some  point  F' 
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till  the  other  foot  falls  at  £'  into  a  circle 
E'  Q' A'  passing  through  A',  and  having 
C'for  its  centre,  taking  care  that  the 
point  £'  is  such  that  when  one  foot  is 
placed  there  the  other  foot  can  touch 
C  Q'  in  no  other  point  but  F'.  But  as 
the  ray  is  now  passing  out  of  glass  into 
air,  AD'  is  the  sine  of  the  an^e  of  inci- 
dence, and  £'  F  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction ;  hence  the  line  C  £'  (&awn 
through  E' will  be  the  refracted  ray.  The 
refraction  of  the  prism  has,  therefore, 
bent  the  ray  AC,  which  would  have 
gone  on  to  m,  into  the  line  C  £',  which 
forms  with  A  m  an  angle  E'n  m,  which 
is  the  deviation  or  change  of  direction 
of  the  ray ;  so  that  if  the  ray  A  C  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sun,  or  from  a  candle, 
it  would,  by  an  eye  placed  at  £',  be  seen 
at  a  in  the  direction  £'  n  a,  and  the 
angle  of  deviation  will  be  A  n  a  equal  to 
E'nm. 

In  the  case  shown  in  Jig,  4,  the  re- 
fracted ray  C  C^  in  passing  through  the 
prism,  is  {parallel  to  its  base  R  H',  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  angle  of  devi- 
ation An  a  is  less  than  in  any  other 
position  of  C  C^  and,  consequently,  of 
A  C,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  con- 
structing the  figure  for  any  other  position 
of  these  rays.  If,  therefore,  we  place 
the  eye  behind  the  prism  at  £',  and  turn 
the  prism  round,  we  shall  at  once  ascer- 
tain that  C  C  is  parallel  to  the  base 
R  II',  by  the  image  of  the  candle  at  a 
bein^  stationaiy;  for,  in  every  other 
position  of  A  C  and  C  C,  that  image 
wiU  move  towards  a'.  When  we  have 
thus  placed  the  prism  in  this  position, 
or  so  that  the  ray  C  C  is  parallel  to 
RR',  or  perpendicular  to  ST,  a  line 
bisecting  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism  RS'  R',  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
angle  of  refraction  at  the  first  surface, 
viz.  E  C  F,  is  equal  to  RS  T,  half  of  the 
angle  of  the  pnsm.  Now,  as  half  this 
angle  is  known,  and  as  it  is  easy  to 
measiu^  at  once  by  a  Goniometer*,  or 
thvided  instrument  of  any  kind,  the 
angle  of  incidence  A  C  I*,  we  have, 
wiUiout  any  further  trouble,  the  angle 
of  incidence,  and  the  corresponding 
angle  of  refraction  at  the  surface  R'  S'. 
By  making  the  following  proportion, 
therefore — as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
mcidence,  so  is  unity  to  the  index  of 
refractive  power*— that  is,  dividing  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  by  the 

•From   two  Greek  wor(U, iignifying  tMOSurs  of 


sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  we  obtain 
the  refractive  power.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  methods,  and  the  most  gene- 
rally applicable  for  measuring  refractive 
powers,  because  soft  solids  and  fluids 
can  be  placed  in  the  refracting  angles 
of  hollow  prisms  made  by  joimng  two 
plates  of  parallel  glass. 

Refraction  through  plane  glasses. — 
LetM  N,  (Jig.  5.)  be  a  plane  glass,  and 


AC  a  ray  of  light  refracted  at  C  on 
entering  the  glass,  into  the  direction  C  r, 
and  at  c  on  going  out  of  the  ^lass,  into 
the  direction  ca:  if  we  determine  the  di- 
rection of  the  refracted  rays  C  c  and  ca 
by  the  method  shown  in  Jig.  2,  we  shall 
find  at  once  that  c  a  is  parallel  to  A  C  ; 
for  however  much  A  B  is  bent  out  of 
its  direction  at  the  first  suiface  of  the 
glass,  it  is  bent  just  as  much  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  at  the  second  surface, 
so  that  it  is  restored  to  its  original  di- 
rection. It  will  appear,  however,  to  an 
^e  at  a,  as  if  it  came  in  the  direction 
A'  c.  Eveiy  person  is  accustomed  to 
observe  that  the  plane  glass  of  windows 
does  not  alter  the  position  of  objects  seen 
through  it,  except  in  particular  parts 
of  the  glass,  which  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  places  where  the  two 
faces  are  not  paralleL 

Refraction  through  lenses.— Although 
we  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  re- 
fraction of  plane  surfaces,  yet  most  of 
the  refractions  we  have  to  consider  in 
optics  take  place  at  spherical  or  other 
ciurved  surnces.  This  circumstance, 
however,  does  not  add  any  difficulty  to 
the  subject,  for  the  refraction  which 
takes  place  at  a  curved  surface  of  any 
kind  is  exactiy  the  same  as  at  a  plane 
surface  which  tonches  the  curve  surface 
at  the  point  on  which  the  ray  falls.  If, 
for  example,  the  ray  A  C  {Jig.  2.)  falls 
upon  the  curved  sm-face  r  C  «  at  C,  and 
if  R  C  touches  r  C  «  at  the  point  C,  then 
the  small  portion  of  the  curved  surface 
at  C,  which  is  concerned  in  refracting 
the  ray,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
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the  plane  surface  R  S.  Although  we 
know  that  the  surftuse  of  standing  water 
is  a  curve  of  the  same  radius  as  the 
globe,  yet  no  skill  could  discover  this 
curvature,  or  prove  its  existence  in  a 
square  foot  of  a  lake  at  perfect  rest ;  and 
yet  this  scjuare  foot  is  greater  in  relation 
to  the  radius  of  the  ear&i  than  the  super- 
ficial space  occupied  b]^  a  ray  of  light  is 
in  relation  to  the  radius  of  a  common 
lens.  When  we  wish,  therefore,  to  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  refracted 
ray  at  the  point  C  of  any  curved  surface 
r  C  *,  we  have  only  to  draw  a  line  R  C  S 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  C  Q,  touch- 
mg  the  curve  at  C,  and  proceed  in  the 
verv  same  manner  as  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a  plane  surface  R  S.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this,  let  us  begin  with  a  sphere. 
Refraction  through  a  sphere.  Let  a 
ray  of  light  A  C  (Jig.  6.),  fall  upon  a 
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tion  of  the  ray  A  C  through  the  sphere 
is  exactly  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  through  a  prism  R  V  R. 

If  we  determine  by  the  preceding 
method  the  focus  /  upon  the  supposi- 
tion  that  the  sphere  is  tabasheer,  water, 

floss  and  zircon ,  we  shall,  by  measiuing 
/,  the  distance  of  the  focus  behind  the 
sphere,  obtain  the  following  results 
the  radius  O  C  of  the  sphere  being  sup. 
posed  one  inch. 

IndezoriUfr.AD 

Tabasheer  1.1145  4  feet  0  inches 

Water  1.3358  1  0 

Glass  1.500  i 

Zircon  2.000  0 

When  the  index  of  refraction  is  greatei 
than  two,  as  in  diamond,  &c.the  point/ 
falls  within  the  sphere. 

The  distance  of  the  focus/ fix>m  the 
centre  O  of  any  sphere  may  be  found  by 
the  following  rule :— Divide  the  index  of 
refraction  by  twice  its  excess  above  one, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  distance  0/ 
which,  in  glass, is  \\  the  radius  of  the 
sphere. 

Refraction  through  convex  lenses, — 
Light  is  refracted  tlu"ough  a  convex  lens 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  through  a 
sphere,  and  the  progress  of  the  refracted 
rays  may  be  found  by  the  method  already 
described  for  a  prism  and  a  sphere.  Let 
L  lj,fig.  7,  be  a  double  convex  lens 


Fig'1. 


sphere  of  glass  L  H  Z  I,  at  the  pomt  C, 
and  parallel  to  6  H  O  I,  the  axis  of  the 
sphere.  Through  C  draw  R  S  perpen- 
dicular to  O  C,  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 
This  line  will  touch  the  sphere  at  C,  and 
the  ray  A  C  will  be  refracted  as  if  it 
fell  upon  the  plane  surface  R  S.  By  the 
same  process  which  we  have  already  ex- 
plained for  the  prism,  find  the  refracted 
ray  C  C,  and  through  C  where  this  ray 
falls  upon  the  back  surface  L I  Z  of  the 
sphere,  draw  R  S'  perpendicular  to  O  C 
and  touching  the  sphere  at  C\  Then, 
by  the  same  process  as  before,  find  the 
refracted  ray  C'/  Another  ray  M  N 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  falling  on  the  sphere 
at  N,  as  far  from  H  I,  the  axis  of  tiie 
sphere,  as  C  is,  will  obviously  be  re- 
fracted to/,  because  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  rays  are  exactly  the  same. 
Hence,  these  rays  will  meet  at/,  which 
is  called  i\\Q  focus  of  parallel  rays.  If 
we  continue  the  lines  R  S.  R'  S'  till  they 
meet  at  V,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  refrac- 


whose  axis  is  R  C  /,  and  C  its  middle 
point,  then  it  will  be  found  ih^A parallel 
ray  Si  R  L,  R  L,  will  be  so  refracted  by 
the  two  surfaces  as  to  meet  at/,  which 
is  called  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 
In  like  manner  it  will  be  found  that  pa- 
rallel rays  R'L.  R'C,  ITL,  and  R"L, 
R"  C,  R"  L,  falling  obliquely  o»  the  lens, 
will  have  their  foci  at/'  and/',  at  the 
same  distance  behind  the  lens.  In  these, 
and  all  other  cases,  the  rays  R  C,  R'  C, 
R"  C  which  pass  through  the  centre  C 
will  be  found  to  proceed  to/,/'  and/", 
without  changing  their  direction.     The 
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difltanee  0/is  called  ihe/octi»  dutance 
of  the  lens,  and  in  a  double  andequaily 
convex  lens  of  glass,  whose  index  of  re- 
fraction is  1.500,  it  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  spherical  surfaces  of  the  lens.  If 
the  lens  is  bl  piano  convex  lene,  as  E.flg. 
3,  it  is  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  its 
spherical  surface.  If  tlie  lens  is  un- 
equally conrex,  its  focal  distance  may 
be  found  by  the  following  rule :— Mul- 
tiply the  two  radii  of  its  surfaces,  and 
divide  twice  that  product  by  the  sum  of 
the  radii— the  quotient  will  be  the  focal 
distance  required. 

When  converging  rays  or  rays  which 
proceed  to  one  point,  such  as  R  P,  R  F, 
RF  (fig*  8),  are  intercepted  by  or  fall 
upon  a  convex  lens  L  L,  whose  princi- 
pal focus  is  O,  their  convergency  is 
hastened,  and  they  will  be  refracted  to 
a  fbcus  /  nearer  the  lens.  As  the  point 
of  convergence  F  recedes  from  the  lens, 
the  point/ also  recedes  from  it  towards 
O,  beyond  which  it  never  goes ;  and  as  P 
approaches  the  lens,  /'  also  approaches 
to  it.    The  points  F  and/are  called  con^ 


Fig.  9. 


jugate  foci,  because  the  place  of  the  one 
varies  with  the  place  of  the  other^  and 
though  every  lens  has  only  one  prtnci- 
palficus,  yet  its  conjugate  foci  are  in- 
numerable. The  coT^ueaiefocal  distance 
Cfmny  be  found  by  uie  fbllowing  rule  : 
Multiply  the  pnncipal  focal  distance,  or 
O  0  by  F  C,  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
convergence,  and  divide  that  paiuct  by 
the  sum  of  the  same  numbers.  The 
quotient  will  be  the  distance  C/. 

When  diverging  rays,  or  rays  which 
proceed  from  one  point  F,  such  as  R  L, 
R  C,  R  L  (Jig,  9),  fall  upon  a  convex 


lens  L  L,  whose  principal  focus  is  O, 
the  refraction  of  the  lens  will  make  them 
converge  to  a  focus/  beyond  O.  As  the 
point  or  divergence  F  recedes  from  the 
lens,  the  focus /will  approach  to  it,  and 
when  F  is  infinitely  (ustant,/will  coin- 
cide with  O,  for  the  rays  diverging  from 
F  have  now  become  parallel  rays.  If  F 
approaches  to  O,  the  focus /will  recede 
from  O,  and  when  F  coincides  with  O, 
/will  be  infinitely  distant,  or  the  re- 
fracted rays  will  be  parallel.  When  F 
is  between  O  and  C,  as  at  F',  the  re- 
fracted rays  will  diverge  like  L  r,  L  r,  as 
if  they  came  from  a  focus/'  beyond  O, 
and  in  front  of  the  lens.  The  points  F 
and/  are  called  conjagate/oci  as  before, 
and  the  conjugate  focal  distance  may  be 
thus  found  :  — Multiply  the  principal 
focal  distance  by  F  C,  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  divergence,  and  divide  tliat  pro- 
duct by  the  difference  of  the  same  num- 
bers.   The  quotient  will  be  the  distance 

Refraction  through  concave  kfises. 


— Light  is  refracted  through  concave 
lenses  in  the  same  manner  as  through 
prisms,  and  the  direction  of  the  refracted 
rays  may  in  every  case  be  found  by  the 
method  already  described  for  a  prism. 
liCt  L  L  {fig,  10.)  be  a  double  eonoaoe 

Fig.  10. 


lens,  whose  axis  is  R/C,  and  C  its 
middle  point :  then  it  will  be  found  that 
parallel  rays  R  L,  R  L  will  be  refracted 
into  the  directions  L  r,  L  r,  so  as  to  di- 
verge as  if  they  proceeded  from  /,  a 
point  before  the  lens  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  lens.    The  principal 
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fooAl  distance  C/is  the  same  as  in  con- 
vex lenses,  and  when  the  lens  is  une- 
qually concave,  the  ibcal  distance  will 
be  found  by  the  rule  for  unequally  con- 
vex ' 


When  converging  rayi  proceediiig  to 
a  point  F,  {fig.  11,)  beyond  the  princi* 
psd  focus  O  of  a  concave  lens*  are  in- 
tercepted by  it,  they  wiU  be  made  to  di- 
verge in  lines  Lr,  L  r,  as  if  they  pro- 


Fig.  U. 


oeeded  from  a  focus/  in  front  of  the 
lens  beyond  O.  When  F  coincides  with 
O,  the  refracts  rays  L  r,  L  r  will  l»e 
parallel,  and  when  the  point  F  is  within 
O,  the  refracted  rays  will  converge  to  a 
focus  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  with 
F,  but  on  the  other  side  of  O.  These 
foci,  viz.  F  and  /,  are  called  conjugate 
foci,  and  the  position  of  one  of  them, 
when  the  other  is  given,  may  be  found 
by  the  rule  for  converging  rays  felling 
on  convex  lenses. 

When  diverging  rays  R  L,  R  C,  R  L, 
{fig.  12.)  proceeding  from  any  point  F 


Fig.  12 


without  the  focus  O  N,  fall  upon  a  con- 
cave lens  L  L,  they  will  diverge  in  direc- 
tions L  r,  L  r,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a 
point/,  between  O  and  C ;  and  as  F  ap- 
proaches to  C,/ will  also  approach  to  it ; 
and  the  distances  FC  or/C  will  be 
found  when  either  of  them  is  given,  by 
the  same  rule  as  for  diverging  rays  fall- 
ing upon  convex  glasses. 

Rejfraction  through  a  Meniecun  and 
a  ConcavO'COfwex  Lens. — The  effect  of 
a  meniscus  upon  light  is  tlie  same  as  a 
convex  lens  of  the  same  focal  distance ; 
and  that  of  a  concavo-convex  lens  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  convex  lens  of  the 
same  focal  distance.    The  foUowing  is 


the  rule  for  finding  their  focal  lengths 
for  diverging  rays.  Multiply  double  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  divergence  by 
the  product  of  the  two  radii  for  a  divi- 
dend ;  take  the  difference  between  the 
products  of  the  above  distances  into  each 
of  the  radii  for  a  divisor,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  focal  distance  re- 
quired. 

For  parallel  rays,  the  rule  is  much 
simpler.  Divide  twice  the  product  of 
the  two  radii  by  the  difference  of  the 
radii,  and  the  quotient  is  the  principal 
focal  distance. 

In  studying  the  preceding  account 
of  the  refraction  of  light  through  lenses, 
we  would  recommend  it  to  the  reader 
to  demonstrate  to  himself  the  truth  of 
the  different  results,  by  actually  pro- 
jecting the  rays  in  large  diagrams,  and 
determining  their  coiurse  after  refraction 
by  the  method  shown  mflgs.  4  and  6. 
He  will  thus  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  light  through  refracting 
surfaces,  which  will  faeilitate  the  study 
of  the  following  chapters. 

The  property  of  a  convex  lens  of  re- 
fracting parallel  rays  to  a  focus  fur- 
nishes the  principle  upon  which  the 
burning  glass  is  constructed.  A  burning 
glass,  indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
large  convex  lens,  L  L,  {Jig,  7.),  which 
collects  into  a  small  space,  at  its  focus/, 
all  the  rays  of  the  sun  R  L,  R  C,  R  L, 
which  fall  upon  it 

If  the  lens  L  L  has  a  surface  of  400 
square  inches,  and  if  the  rays  which 
pover  its  surface  are  collected  into  a 
space  of  one  square  inch,  the  burning 
power  will  be  4  00  times,provided  no  light 
IS  lost,  and  all  the  ra^s  are  collected  in  one 
spot    It  is  l>ofh  difficult  and  expensive 
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to  make  large  burning  glasses;  and, 
on  this  account,  Dr.  Brewster  has  con- 
trived a  duilt'Up  lens,  which  may  be 
made  of  any  magnitude,  and  which  is 
superior  to  a  common  lens  of  the  same 
size. 

The  property  of  a  convex  lens,  by 
which  rays  proceeding  from  its  focus 
are  refracted  into  parallel  directions, 
enables  us  in  light-houses  to  throw  a 
stroni^  light  to  great  distances  at  sea. 
To  this  purpose  me  built-up  lens  above- 
mentioned  nas  been  applied  with  great 
success^. 

Chaptbr  IV.— Dioptrics  continued. 

Formation  of  Images  by  Lemes--  Vision 
of  Images— Apparent  Magnitude — 
Magnifying  Power  —  Telescopes'-^ 
Microscopes 

Wk  have  already  shown  in  Chapter  I., 
that  a  tolerably  distinct  image  or  pic- 
ture of  any  object  may  be  formed  ujwn 
a  piece  of  paper,  by  placing  a  small  pin- 
hole or  other  aperture  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  paper,  and  excluding  all  ex- 
traneous light.  Thus,  if  C,  (Jig,  13.)  is  a 
small  hole  m  the  front  of  a  box,  A  B  m  n, 


and  M  N  an  object  before  it,  the  rays 
from  the    end  M  will    pass  stmight 

Fig.lS. 


through  the  hole  C,  and  illuminate  the 
point  m  of  the  back  of  the  box  with  their 
own  colour ;  the  rays  from  N  will  do 
the  same  at  n  ;  and  all  other  points  of 
M  N  will  in  like  manner  throw  their 
rays  on  points  immediately  opposite 
them  between  m  and  n.  The  ef»ct  of 
the  small  hole  C  is  to  prevent  the  ravs 
from  any  one  point  of  the  object  M  N 
from  falung  on  any  other  point  in  m  n, 
than  the  point  immediately  opposite  to 
it ;  and  hence  the  smaller  that  we  make 
the  aperture  C,  the  more  dictinct  will  be 
the  picture  mn  of  the  object  M  N. 
But  from  the  same  cause  tne  picture 
will  be  faint,  as  the  hole  C  admits  such 
a  small  number  of  the  rays  which 
flow  from  every  point  of  Uie  object 
M  N.  If  we  enlarge  the  hole  C,  and 
substitute  a  lens  L  L,  as  in  Jig,  14 


having  L  n  for  tlie  focal  distance  suited 
to  the  distance  of  M  N,  we  shall  have 
an  image  n  m  every  way  similar  to 
that  formed  by  the  hole,  but  much 
brighter  and  more  distinct  Since  all 
the  rays  which  flow  from  M,  such  as 
M  L,  M  L,  and  fall  upon  the  lens  L  L, 
will  be  refracted  to  a  focus  at  m,  and  all 
those  from  N  to  a  focus  at  n,  they  will 
there  paint  a  distinct  picture  of  the 
points  from  which  they  come,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  whole  object  MN. 
The  superior  distinctness  of  the  image 
nm  in  fig.  14,  to  that  formed  by  the 
aperture  C  in  ^.  13,  arises  fromttie  cir- 
cumstance that  the  rays  from  one  point 
of  the  object  M  N  cannot  interfere  with 
those  from  any  other  point ;  and  its  su- 
perior brightness  arises  from  the  gi-eat 
number  of  rays  from  each  point  which 


are  collected  by  the  lens  in  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  image. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  figure,  that  the 
image  n  m  formed  by  a  convex  glass 
must  necessarily  be  inverted,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  me  rays  from  the  upper 
end  M  of  the  object  can  be  carried  by  re- 
fraction to  the  upper  end  of  the  image  atn 

As  Ihfc  rays  M  C,  N  C  are  refracted 
in  hues  Cm,Cn,  parallel  to  C  N,  C  M, 
the  triangles  n  C  w,  N  C  M  are  similar, 
and  w  w  is  to  M  N  as  C  m  is  to  C  M, 
that  is,  the  length  of  the  image  fyrmed 
hva  convex  lens  is  to  the  length  of  the 
object,  as  the  distance  of  the  image  is  to 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  otgect 
and  image  when  the  olgect  is  placed  at 
different  distances  from  the  lens,  are 
exactly  the  same  as  the  conjugate  foci  of 


•  See  the  Ch»pv»r  oa  Pmotomitsy  in  the  next  Treatiw,  where  this  robject  will  be  resumed. 
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raysdiver^ng  fromapoint,  as  shewn  in 
Jig.  9.  This  motion  of  the  conjugate  foci 
is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment  given  by  Dr.  Smith. 

Having  determined  the  focal  distance 
E  F,  ifig,  15,)  of  a  convex  lens  of  glass 
£,  and  Sxed  it  in  a  frame  on  a  stand  of 
wood  C  £  D,  placed  vertically  on  a  long 
table  or  floor  AB,  draw  a  line  AS 
perpendicular  to  the  frame,  or  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  throi^h  the 
point  C,  and  on  this  line  lay  down  the 
focal  distance  of  the  lens  from  C  to  F, 
and  set  the  same  distance  from  F  to  I, 
from  I  toll,  II  to  III,  &c.,  and  also 
on  the  other  side  of  C,  from  C  to/, 
from/to  1,  from  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  &c. 
Let  i  U  &c.  of  the  focal  distance  £  F 
be  next  set  from  F  towards  I,  and  also 
from/ towards  1,  and  aflix  the  numbers 
I  i  ^  to  the  points  of  division.  When 
this  is  done,  darken  the  room,  and  set  a 
candle  at  Q  over  the  mark  II,  the  rays 
refracted  by  the  lens  will  convet^  at  g, 
and  form  an  inverted  image  of  the 
candle  upon  a  paper  screen  O  H,  placed 
at  the  opposite  mark  \,  If  the  candle 
is  removed  to  III,  the  inverted  image 
will  be  seen  formed  at  §,  by  advancing 
the  paper  to  §,  and  if  the  candle  is 
pushed  farther  in  to  I,  the  distinct  image 
will  be  seen  formed  at  1 ,  by  withdrawing 
the  paper  to  that  point  The  effect  will 
be  exactly  the  same  if  the  candle  and 
the  paper  be  made  to  change  places. 
Hence  it  will  be  found  by  direct  experi- 
ment, that  /  q  varies  reciprocally  as 
F  Q,  that  is,  it  increases  in  the  same 
proportion  as  F  Q  diminishes,  and  dimi- 
nishes in  the  same  proportion  as  F  Q  in- 
creases. If  Q  is  brought  forward  to  F, 
no  distinct  image  of  uie  candle  will  be 
formed  at  any  distance,  but  the  light 
will  be  refracted  into  a  parallel  beam, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  lens  at  all 
distances  from  it. 

If  the  image  n  m  {Jig.  14.)  is  received 
upon  ground  glass,  or  upon  transparent 
paper,  or  upon  a  plate  of  dass  upon 
which  a  layer  of  skimmed  miSc  has  been 
allowed  to  dry,  and  if  we  place  the  eye 
behind  it,  we  shall  see  the  inverted 
image  with  as  much  distinctness  as 
before,  provided  the  eye  is  distant  six 
inches,  the  distance  at  which  we  view 
all  other  near  objects.  If  when  the  eye 
is  in  this  position,  we  take  away  the 
glass  or  paper  on  which  the  image  is 
formed,  we  shall  see  the  image  in  the  air, 
as  it  were,  as  distinctly  as  t^fore.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  all  the  ravs  which 
are  refracted  to  foci  at  n,  m,  &c.  cross 


Fig.  ir, 
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one  another  at  these  points,  and  there- 
fore  diverge  from  them  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  they  do  from  the  point 
MN  of  ttie  object  Hence  we  may 
treat  the  image  n  m  as  a  new  object, 
and  if  we  place  another  lens  behind  it, 
an  image  of  n  m  would  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  nm  were  a  real  ob- 
ject of  the  same  size.  Images  of  images 
may  therefore  be  formed  m  succession 
bv  convex  lenses,  the  last  ima^  beine 
always  considered  as  a  new  object,  and 
being  always  an  inverted  picture  of  the 
one  before. 

In  order  to  explain  how  lenses  in- 
crease the  size  of  objects,  and  make 
them  appear  as  if  they  were  brought 
nearer  to  us,  the  reader  must  understand 
clearljr  what  is  meant  by  the  cqwarent 
magnitude  qf  objects.  When  a  shilling 
is  placed  a  handred  yards  from  us,  it  is 
scarcely  visible,  and  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude, or  the  angle  under  which  it  is 
seen^,  is  said  to  be  then  extremely 
small.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  we  can  just  see  ^at  it 
is  a  round  body ;  and  we  see  that  its 
apparent  magnitude  has  increased;  at 
the  distance  of  three  yards,  we  begin 
to  see  the  King's  head  upon  it ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches,  its 
apparent  magnitude  is  so  great,  that  it 
appears  to  cover  a  distant  mountain, 
and  we  can  read  both  the  legend  and 
Uie  date  with  perfect  distinctness.  By 
bringing  the  shilling  nearer  the  eye,  we 
have  actually  magnified  it,  or  made  it 
apparently  larger ;  and  thouffh  its  size 
remains  the  same,  we  have  thus  made 
all  its  parts  distinctly  seen. 

When  the  distance  of  the  shilling  is 
twenty  feet,  let  a  convex  lens,  whose 
focal  length  is  five  feet,  be  placed  half 
way  between  the  shilling  and  the  eye, 
that  is,  ten  feet  fix>m  each:  then  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  imag;e  of  the 
shilling  formed  by  the  lens  will  be  ex- 
actly of  the  same  size  as  the  shilling, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  not  directly 
magnified  oy  the  lens ;  but,  as  the 
image  is  brought  so  near  us  that  the 
eye  can  view  it  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches,  its  apparent  magnitude  is  in- 
creased  in  the  proportion  of  six  inches 
to  twenty  feet,  or  as  one  to  forty,  that  is. 
forty  times.  Hence,  we  have  magnified 
the  shilling  forty  times  merely  by  bring- 
ing an  ima^  of  it  near  to  the  eye. 

If  the  shilling,  or  object,  is  so  remote 
that  we  cannot  place  a  lens  half  way 

*  The  angle  M  C  N  ia  the  angle  under  which  the 
ol^tct  M  ITU  teen  to  an  eye  at  C,  in  fig,  U. 


between  it  and  the  eye,  we  can  still 
magnify  it  l)y  forming  a  small  image  of 
it  in  the  following  manner :  Let  the  same 
lens  of  five  feet  focal  length,  like  L  L, 
{fig.  14.)  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  the 
window-shutter  of  a  dark  room,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  the  object,  such  as  a 
church- spure,  is  distant  5000  feet,  or 
about  a  mile ;  then,  as  the  rays  from 
this  object  will  fall  nearly  parallel  on 
the  lens  LL,  an  inverted  image  nm 
will  be  formed  in  its  principal  focus,  or 
five  feet  behind  the  lens,  and  the  size  of 
this  ima^  will  be  to  that  of  the  object 
as  5  feet  is  to  5000,  or  1000  times  smaller 
than  the  object  But  if  we  view  this 
small  image,  so  as  to  see  it  distinctly,  at 
the  distance  of  six  inches,  we  see  it 
under  an  angle,  or  with  an  apparent- 
magnitude,  as  much  greater  than  if  the 
same  small  image  were  equally  far  ofT 
with  the  spire,  as  6  inches  is  to  5000  feet, 
that  is,  1 0,000  times.  Hence,  though  the 
image  is  1000  times  less  than  the  spire, 
from  one  cause,  yet  from  its  being 
brought  near  to  the  eye,  it  is  1 0,000  times 
greater  in  apparent  magnitude:  conse- 
quently, its  apparent  magnitude  is  in- 
creased VWV  or  ten  times,  that  is,  it  ia 
actually  magnified  ten  times  by  means  of 
the  lens  L  L.  This  magnifying  power  is 
always  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  divided  by  the  distance  at  which 
the  eye  sees  near  objects  most  dis- 
tinctly, which  in  the  present  example  is 

5  feet     ^^  60  inches  ^  .^  ..    ^    .„ 
— : — = —  or  — : — ^^ —  or  ten  times,  as 

6  inches       6  inches 
before. 

When  the  image  n  m  is  received  upon 
any  smooth  and  white  surface,  such  as 
paper,  stucco,  ground  glass,  Sec.  then  the 
lens,  and  other  apparatus,  is  called  a 
camera  obecura,  or  dark  chamber ;  but 
when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  the  lens, 
and  sees  tlie  inverted  image  in  the  air,  the 
apparatus  is  a  telescope,  from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  to  see  at  a  distance, 
though  this  name  is  commonly  given 
only  when  there  are  two  or  more  lenses. 

But  tliere  is  another  method  of  mag  • 
nifying  objects,  particularly  objects 
within  our  reach,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  optics.  We  all  know  that 
the  eye  can  see  objects  distinctly  when 
placed  at  a  great  distance,  that  is,  when 
the  rays  proceeding  from  the  object  are 
parallel,  or  nearly  so.  Consequently, 
if  we  place  an  object  very  near  the  eye, 
so  as  to  give  it  great  apparent  magni- 
tude, and  if  we  can  by  any  means  make 
the  rays  which  flow  from  it  enter  the  eye 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  we  must 
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see  it  distinctly.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  close  to  the  eye  a  convex  lens, 
and  holding  the  object  in  its  focus ;  for 
we  have  already  seen  that  when  rays  di- 
verge from/,  the  focus  of  a  lens  L  L, 
fi§r,  7,  the  refracted  rays  L  R,  L  R  are 
parallel.  By  placing  the  object  a  little 
nearer  than/,  the  rays  whicn  flow  from 
it  may  receive  that  precise  degree  of 
divergency  which  they  have  when  the 
object  is  placed  six  inches  from  the  eye, 
the  nearest  distance  at  which  we  see 
minute  objects  (Ustinctly.  If  the  distance 
C/is  one  inch,  the  object  at/ will  have 
its  apparent  magnitude  six  times  greater 
than  when  it  is  seen  at  the  distance  of 
six  inches  without  the  lens.  It  is,  there- 
fore, said  to  be  magnified  9ix  times  bv 
the  lens  L  L.  This  lens  is  called  a  single 
microscope,  and  the  magnifying  power  of 

Fig. 


such  microscopes  may  be  always  found 
by  dividing  six  inches  by  the  focal  dis 
tance  of  the  lens.  A  lens,  for  example, 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  focal  length,  will 
magnify  60  times ;  and  one  the  hun- 
dredtli  of  an  inch,  600  times. 

To  the  telescope  with  one  lens,  which 
magnified  10  times,  when  the  image 
mn  {figs.  14  and  16)  was  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  placed  six  inches  beliind  it, 
we  may  now  give  additional  ma^fying 
power,  by  bringing  the  eye  O  within  an 
inch  of  the  image,  that  is,  by  viewing 
the  image  nm  with  a  lens  //,  whose 
focal  distance  is  one  inch.  This  lens 
will  magnify  the  image  six  times ;  but, 
as  the  ima^  had  been  previously  mag- 
nified ten  times,  by  the  lens  L  L,  the 
magnifying  effect  of  the  two  lenses  will 
be  10  X  6,  or  60  times.  This  instrument 
16. 


is  the  astronomical  telescope^  by  which 
olajects  are  seen  inverted,  and  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  which  is  always  equal 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  object  glass 
L  L,  or  the  lens  next  the  object,  divided 
by  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  glass  II, 
or  the  lens  next  3ie  eye. 

The  principle,  therefore,  of  the  tele- 
scope, is  simply  this ;  the  object  glass 
forms,  in  its  focus,  a  distinct  image,  or 
picture  of  the  object,  which,  though 
very  much  smaller  than  the  object,  is 
yet  seen  under  a  much  greater  angle,  or 


magnified;  and  this  image,  so  magnified, 
is  seen  under  a  still  greater  angle,  or 
still  farther  magnified  by  the  eye  ^ass, 
which  enables  the  eye  to  see  it  distinctly 
at  a  less  distance  than  six  inches. 

The  process  of  magnifying  objects  by 
the  single  microscope*  has  been  already 
explained ;  but,  when  a  very  high  mag- 
nifying power  is  required,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  two  lenses,  as  in  the  astronomical 
telescope.  Tlie  object  MN  (Jg,  17.) 
is  placed  a  little  farther  from  the  lens 
L  L  than  its  principal  focus,  and  an  in- 

Fig.  17. 


verted  image  of  it  is  formed  at  nm. 
Tliis  image,  being  in  the  principal  focus 
of  another  lens  T/,  the  rays  which  pro- 
ceed from  it  will  b©  refracted  into  pa- 
rallel directions,  and  thus  afford  distinct 
vision  of  it  to  the  eye  at  E :  the  lens 
L  L  is  called  the  obieot  glass,  and  // 
the  ^e  glass,  and  the  instrument  is 
called  a  compound  microscope.  The  ob- 
ject M  N  is  first  magnified  by  the  object 
^ass  L  L  in  the  proportion  of  L  ff>  to 


L  M,  and  this  magnified  image  is  again 
magnified  by  the  eye  ^lass  /  /,  in  the 
proportion  of  /n  to  six  inches.  Hence, 
if  the  focal  length  of  L  L  is  half  an 
inch,  L  n  six  inches,  and  the  focal  length 
of//  one  inch,  the  magnifying  power 

will  be  5  X  5  =72  times,  or  12  times  by 
L  L,  and  again  6  times  by//. 

*  From  two  Greek  words,  sigaifying  to  IM  «matf 
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Chaptbr  v.— Catoptrics. 

ReflRxion  of  Light—Law  of  Reflexion— 
Reflexion  from  Plane,  Concave,  and 
Convex  Mirrore. 

HiTHSRTO  we  have  considered  only  the 
light  which  is  transmitted  through 
transparent  bodies ;  but  in  every  case 
where  light  falls  upon  a  body,  a  portion 
of  it  is  thrown  back  or  reflected  from  its 
surface,  according  to  a  regular  law. 
The  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of  the 
reflexion  of  light  is  called  Catoptrics, 
from  two  Greek  words,  one  of  which 
signifles  from  or  cfgainst,  and  the  other 
to  see,  because  things  are  seen  by  light 
reflected /rom  bodies. 

When  a  ray  of  light,  AC,  {flg.  1 8)  falls 
upon  a  poli^h^  surface,  either  plane 
like  RC  S,  or  curved  like  r  C*,  at  the 
point  C,  it  will  be  reflected  in  such  a 
direction  C  B,  that  the  angle  A  C  P, 
which  the  ray  makes  with  C  P,  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  C,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  B  C  P,  which  the 
reflected  ray  makes  with  the  same  per- 
pendicular. The  angle  A  C  P  is  called 
the  angle  of  incidence,  and  B  C  P  the 
angle  of  r^exion.  When  tlie  ray  falls 
in  the  direction  P  C,  it  is  reflected  back 
in  the  same  line;  and  when  the  ray 
falls  in  the  direction  R  C,  it  is  reflected 
in  the  direction  C  S. 

These  results  maybe  easily  proved  by 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  or  a  can- 
dle from  a  piece  of  looking-glass ;  and 
hence  we  may  consider  it  as  a  general 
law,  that  the  an^le  of  reflexion  ii  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

The  bodies  which  are  used  to  reflecl 
light  are  called  mirrors,  or  specula,  and 
are  commonly  pieces  of  metal  or  ^lass, 
having  their  surface  highly  polished. 
Those  made  of  glass  are  generally  quick- 
silvered on  one  side,  so  as  to  reflect 
more  li^ht ;  but  in  the  following  obser- 
vations it  is  supposed  that  the  mirror  is 
made  of  metal.  Mirrors  are  either 
plane,  concave,  or  convex,  according  as 
they  are  bounded  by  plane  or  by  sphe- 
rical surfaces. 

R^exion  of  rays  from  plane  mirrors, 
— ^Wnen  parallel  rays  fall  unon  a  plane 
mirror  they  wiU  be  parallel  after  re- 
flexion. If  A  C,  A'  C*  ( /f^.  1 8)  are  two 
parallel  rays  faUing  upon  the  plane  mir- 
ror R  S',  they  will  be  reflected  into  the 
parallel  directions  C  B,  CW:  since 
C  P,  C  F  are  both  perpendicular  to  the 
same  plane,  they  are  parallel ;  and  be- 
cause A  C  is  parallel  to  A'  C,  and  C  P 
to  C  F,  the  angle  A  C  P  will  be  equal 
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to  A'  C  F.    Hence  B  C  P  is  equal  to 
to  B'CF,  and  CB  parallel  to  C'B'. 
The  same  truth  may  l3e  easily  proved 
experimentaUy. 
When  diverging  rays  fall  upon  a 

Slane  mirror,  they  will  have  the  same 
ivergency  after  reflexion.  Let  the  rays 
AB,  AD,  AF,  diverging  from  A  Of 
19.)  fall  upon  the  plane  mirror  RS 

Fig.  19. 


draw  B  C,  D  E,  FG,  so  as  to  make  the 
angle  C  B  P  equal  to  A  B  P;  E  D  P' 
equal  to  ADF.  and  GFF  equal  to 
AFP";  then  by  continuing  the  lines 
C  B,  E  D,  G  F  backwards,  Uiey  will  be 
found  to  meet  at  A',  so  that  A^  B,  A'  D, 
and  A'  F  are  respectively  equal  to 
AB,  AD,andAF;  and  BAF  equal 
toBA'F. 

When  converging  raus  fall  upon  a 
plane  mirror  they  will  have  the  same 
convei^ncy  after  reflexion.  This  is 
obvious,  from  fig,  19,  where  the  rays 
C  B,  E  D,  and  C  F  fall  upon  the  mirror 
RS,  and  would  have  met  in  a  point  at 
A',  if  the  mirror  had  not  intervened. 
Since  the  lines  FA,  DA,  B A  form 
equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  at 
F,  D,  and  B,  they  will  be  the  reflected 
rays  which  will  meet  at  A,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  have  done  at  A', 
had  there  been  no  mirror  to  reflect 
them. 

Reflexion  of  parallel  rays  by  con- 
cave and  convex  mirrors, — Let  M  N 
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{fig.  20.)  be  a  concave  mirror,  of  which 
R  C  E  is  the  axis,  or  the  line,  by  a 
motion  round  whicth  the  section  M  N 


Fig,  20. 


would  generate  a  concave  mirror.  Let 
C  be  the  centre  of  its  concave  surface 
M  E  N ,  and  let  parallel  rays  R  A,  R  E, 
R  B  fall  upon  it  at  the  points  A,  E,  B  ; 
these  rays  will  be  all  reflected  or  made 
to  convei^e  to  a  focus  /,  half  way  be- 
tween C  and  E,  so  that  the  principal 
focal  distance  E/is  half  the  radius  G  E 
of  the  concave  surface.  The  ray  R  E 
falling:  perpendicularly  at  E,  will  be  re- 
flected backwards  in  the  same  hne  £  R, 


and  will  consequently  pass  throud|i/ 
In  order  to  find  the  durection  of  R  A 
after  reflection,  draw  CAP,  which  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  spherical  sur- 
face at  A ;  then  as  R  A  C  is  the  angle 
of  incidence,  make  C  A/  equal  to  it, 
and  A  /  will  be  the  reflected  ray ;  in 
like  manner  find  B  /,  the  reflected  ray 
for  R  B.  Now,  since  R  A  and  R  E  are 
parallel,  RAC  is  equal  to  AC/,  that 
IS,  C  A/  is  equal  to  AC/;   conse- 

auently  C /"  is  equal  to /A.  But  as 
le  point  A  approaches  to  E,/A  will 
become  equal  to  /E,  and  consequently 
/Eto/C. 

By  continuing  all  the  lines  in  the 
flgure  to  the  other  side  of  the  mirror, 
the  very  same  reasoning  may  be  used 
to  prove,  that  when  parallel  rays  R' A, 
R'  E,  R'  B  fall  upon  a  convex  muTor 
M  A  E  B  N,  the  reflected  rays  A  r,  E  R' , 
B  r  will  diverge  as  if  they  came  from  /, 
which  is  called  their  virtual  focus,  and 
which  is  the  principal  focus  of  parallel 
rays. 

Reflexion  of  diver ^ng  rays  by  con- 
cave and  convex  mirrors.  Let  MN 
{fi^.  21.)  be  a  concave  mirror,  whose 
axis  is  C  E,  and  centre  C,  and  let  O  be 


its  principal  focus  or  focus  of  parallel 
rays,  such  as /was  in  fig,  20.  Then  if 
rays  RA,  RE,  RB,  diverging  from  F, 
fall  upon  it,  th^  will  be  reflected  to  a 
focus/ between  O  and  C,  so  that  R  O  is 
to  O  C  as  O  C  is  to  O/;  that  is,  the 
distance /O  is  equal  to  half  the  ra- 
dius of  the  mirror  multiplied  by  itself, 
and  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  diver- 
gent point  R  or  F  from  the  point  O. 
Hence  by  adding/ O  to  half  the  radius 
O  E,  we  obtain/ E,  the  conjugate  focal 
length  of  the  mirror  for  rays  proceeding 
from  F.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  easily 
proved  by  projecting  the  reflected  rays, 
and  measuring  the  distances  on  a  scale 
of  equal  parts;  but  the  following  de- 


monstration of  it  is  so  simple,  that  we 
shall  lay  it  before  the  reader.  Let  A  O 
be  the  reflected  ray,  corresponding  to 
the  incident  ray  D  A,  parallel  to  the 
axis  C  E ;  then,  smce  D  A  C  is  equal  to 
C  A  O,  and  since  RAC  is  equal  to 
C  A/,  the  remainder  D  A  R  is  equal  to 
the  remainder  O  A/.  But  in  the  trian- 
gles A  R  0,  A/0,  the  angle  A  O  /  is 
common,  and  A  R  O  equal  to  D  A  R, 
which  is  equal  to/A  O ;  hence  the  trian- 
gles are  similar,  and  R  O  is  to  O  A,  as 
O  A  is  to  O/;  but  O  A  is  equal  to  O  C, 
consequently,  R  O  is  to  O  C,  as  O  C 
is  to  Of. 

From  this  rule  we  conclude,  and  it  may 
be  clearly  proved  by  projecting  the  inci- 
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dent  and  reflected  ravs,  that  when  one 
of  the  coi^ugate  foci  R  approaches  to  C, 
the  other  focus /also  approaches  to  C ; 
and  when  F  coincides  with  C,/al80  co- 
incides with  it ;  so  that  it  follows,  that 
when  rays  diverge  h-om  the  centre  of  a 
sphere  or  a  spherical  surface,  they  are 
aJl  reflected  back  again  to  the  same 
point  from  which  they  diverged.  "When 
K  passes  C  towards  O,/  wul  then  pass 
beyond  C,  and  move  farther  off  as  R 
approaches  to  O.  When  F  coincides 
wifii  O,  /  will  be  infinitely  dista.nt,  or 
the  reflected  rays  will  be  parallel. 
When  R  passes  O  towards  E,  the  re- 
flected rays  will  diverge  like  A  D',  and 
will  have  their  virtual  focus  about/' 
behind  the  mirror ;  and  as  R  approaches 
Ej/'will  also  approach  E. 

If  we  continue  the  lines  C  A,  C  E, 
C  B  behind  the  mirror  in  fig^  21,  and 
suppose  M  E  N  the  surface  of  a  convex 
mirror,  upon  which  rays  R' A,  R'  E,  and 
R'  B  fall,  diverging  from  R',  then  it  may 
be  proved,  by  tne  very  same  reasoning, 
that  they  wiU  be  reflected  in  the  direc- 
tions A r,  E  R,  Br  in  lines  which  di- 
verge from  a  virtual  focus  /",  whose 
distance  from  O  or  E  is  found  by  the 
rule  above  given  for  concave  mirrors. 
As  R'  recedes  from  the  mirror,  /"  will 
approach  to  O,  with  which  it  wiU  coin- 
cide when  R'  is  infinitely  distant,  and 
the  rays  become  parallel.  When  R' 
approaches  to  E,  /"  also  approaches 
toE. 

Reflexion  of  converging  rays  by 
concave  and  convex  mirrors, — It  is  ob- 
vious, from  Jig,  21,  that  all  rays,  such 
as  D'  A,  which  fall  converging  upon  the 
concave  mirror  M  N,  will  be  reflected 
to  a  focus/' between  O and  E,  and  this 
focus  will  approach  to  E,  as  tlie  point 
of  convergence/' approaches  to  E.  It 
may  be  shown  by  the  same  reasoning  as 
for  diverging  rays,  that  /'  O  is  to  0  C, 
as  O  C  is  to  O/",/"  being  now  between 
O  and  E. 

When  converging  rays  r  A,  r  B  {ftg.  2 1 .) 
fall  upon  a  convex  mirror  M  N,  as  if  they 
proceeded  to  some  point  /"  between  O 
and  E,  they  will  be  reflected  to  R'  whose 
distance  from  O  or  E  is  foimd  by 
the  very  same  reasoning  which  we  have 
given  for  diverging  rays.  From  this  it 
rollows,'and  it  may  be  proved  also  by 
projecting  the  rays,  that  when  they  con- 
verge to  any  point  between  O  and  C, 
they  will  be  reflected,  as  if  they  diverged 
from  R  iDeyond  C.  When  they  con- 
verge to  C  they  will  be  reflected  in  the 
same  direction  as  if  they  came  from 


C ;  and  if  they  converge  to  a  point  be- 
yond C,  they  will  be  reflected,  divergmg 
as  if  they  proceeded  from  some  point 
between  C  and  O.  When  they  con- 
verge to  O,  they  will  be  reflected,  in  pa- 
rallel lines,  or  their  focus  will  be  infi- 
nitely distant ;  and  if  they  converge  to 
a  point  /''  between  O  and  E,  they  will 
be  reflected  to  a  real  focus  at  R,  which 
will  approach  to  E,  as/*'  approaches  to 
E,  according  to  the  law  aheady  given. 


Chapter  VI. — Catoptrics  continued. 

Formation  of  Images  by  Plane,  Con- 
cave, and  Convex  Mirrors — Rpfioct- 
ing  Telescopes  —  Reflecting  Micro- 
scopes. 

The  principle  of  the  formation  of  images 
by  mirrors  is  exactly  the  same  as  by 
lenses,  and  the  place  of  the  image  may 
be  determined  from  the  place  of  Uie  ob- 
ject, and  the  radius  of  tlie  mirror,  by 
finding  the  foci  or  points  of  convergence 
of  the  rays,  from  the  rules  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter.  The  application  of  these 
rules  we  shall  now  exemplify. 

Formation  of  images  by  plane  mirrors. 
—Let  R  S  (Jg.  22.)  be  the  surface  of  a 


plane  mirror,  and  M  N  any  object  placed 
before  it,  and  let  the  eye  of  the  observer 
be  placed  any  where  before  the  mirror, 
as  at  F  G.  Of  all  the  rays  which  pro- 
ceed in  every  direction  from  the  points 
M,  N  of  the  object,  and  are  reflected  from 
the  mirror,  those  which  enter  the  eve  are 
few  in  number  and  must  be  reflected 
from  portions  A  B,  C  D  of  the  muror, 
so  situated  with  respect  to  the  eye  and 
the  object,  that  the  angles  of  incidaice 
of  the  rays  which  fall  on  these  portions 
must  be  equal  to  the  angles  of  reflexion 
of  those  which  enter  the  eye  between  F 
and  G.  The  ray  M  A,  for  example,  will 
be  reflected  in  the  direction  A  F,  and 
the  ray  M  B  in  the  direction  B  G ;  in 
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like  manner,  the  rays  N  C,  N  D  will  be 
reflected  in  the  directions  C  F,  D6. 
Now  the  rays  A  F,  B  G,  by  which  the 
point  M  is  seen»  enter  the  eye,  F  G,  as  if 
they  came  from  m,  as  far  behind  the 
mirror  as  M  is  before  it,  and  the  rays 
C  F,  D  G  enter  the  eye  as  if  they  came 
from  a  point  n,  as  far  behind  the  mirror 
as  N  is  before  it,  that  is,  E  m  is  equal  to 
E  M,  and  H  «  to  H  N.  Consequently, 
if  we  join  m  n  it  will  be  of  the  same 
length  as  M  N,  and  have  the  same  posi- 
tion  behind  the  mirror  as  the  object  has 
before  it.  If  the  eye  F  G  is  placed  in 
any  other  position  before  the  mirror, 
ana  if  rays  are  drawn  from  M  and  N, 
which  after  reflexion  enter  the  eye,  it 
will  be  found  that  these,  if  continued 
backwards,  will  meet  at  the  points  m 
and  n,  and,  consequently,  in  every  posi- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  image  will  be  seen 
in  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  same  size 
at  equal  distances  from  the  eye.  If  the 
object  M  N  is  a  person  looking  into  the 
muTor,  he  will  see  a  perfect  miage  of 
himself  at  m  n,  and  hence  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  properties  of  the 
looking  glass. 

If  we  place  an  object  M  N  (Jig,  23) 
Fig,  23. 
A, 


exactly  cover  one  another,  if  A  C  B  is 
60°  or  the  6th  part  of  a  circle,  bls^  it  is  in 
the  figure ;  but  if  it  is  ever  so  little  less 
or  more,  the  image  m"  nf  will  be  seen 
double.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
kaleidoscope  *,  so  far  as  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  images  and  their  general  ar- 
rangement is  concerned ;  but  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  yfith  the  principle  of  sym- 
metry which  is  essential  to  the  kaleido- 
scope. The  above  truth  is  independent 
of  the  position  of  the  object  and  the  eye, 
but  the  kaleidoscope  requires  that  the 
object  and  the  eye  have  certain  posi- 
tions, without  which  it  cannot  produce 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  forms. 

Formation  of  images  by  convex  mir- 
rors,—Let  R  S  ifig,  24.)  be  a  convex 


1  etween  two  plane  mirrors  A  C,  C  B. 
Inclined  to  one  another,  at  any  angle 
A  C  B,  several  images  of  the  object  mil 
I  e  formed,  and  they  will  be  arranged  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle.  This  truth 
may  be  clearly  proved  by  drawing  the 
image  of  the  object  in  its  proper  place 
behind  each  mirror,  and  then  consider- 
ing each  successive  image  as  a  new  ob- 
ject, and  drawing  its  image.  By  doing 
this,  it  will  become  evident,  that  the 
image  of  M  N  in  the  mirror  A  C  is  m  n, 
while  its  image  in  B  C  is  M'  N'.  In  like 
manner  the  image  of  the  image  mnin 
B  C  will  be  mf  n\  while  the  image  of 
the  image  M'N' in  AC  will  be  M"N".  It 
will  be  found  also  that  m''  nf'  is  the  image 
both  of  M''  N"  in  the  mirror  B  C,  and  of 
m'  n'  in  the  mirror  A  C,  so  that  it  con- 
sists in  reality  of  two  images  which  will 


nurror  whose  centre  is  O,  and  M  N  any 
object  placed  before  it,  then  upon  the 
same  principles  which  have  been  ex- 
plained for  a  plane  nurror,  it  will  be 
found  that  an  image  of  it  will  be  formed 
at  m  n,  the  points  wi,  n  being  ascertained 
by  continuing  back  the  reflected  rays 
A  F,  B  G,  till  they  meet  at  m,  and  C  H. 
D  I,  till  they  meet  at  n.  By  joining  the 
points  M,  m  and  N,  n,  and  continuing 
the  lines  till  they  meet,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  meet  at  O,  the  centre  of  the 
mirror,  whatever  be  the  distance  or  the 
position  of  the  object  M  N.  The  image 
mw  is  always  less  than  the  object ;  and 
as  it  must  always  be  contained  between 
lines  M  O,  and  N  O,  which  meet  at  O, 
its  length  m  n  will  be  to  that  of  the  ob- 
jectMN  as  O  n  is  to  ON.  WhenMN 
approaches  to  the  mirror,  m  n  will  also 
approach  to  it,  and  when  M  N  touches 
the  mirror,  m  n  will  also  touch  it,  and 


•   From  two  Greek  words,  sigaifjiAg  («g«e</U 
fona, 

C  % 
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become  equal  to  M  N.  When  M  N 
recedes  from  the  mirror,  m  n  will  be- 
come less  and  less,  and  recede  from  the 
mirror  also ;  and  when  M  N  is  infinitely 
distant,  in  n  will  be  at  £,  the  virtusu 
focus  of  parallel  rays.    Objects,  there- 


fore, are  always  seen  dimtnished  in  a 
convex  mirror,  unless  when  they  touch 
it 

FbrmoHon  of  images  by  coneoM  mtr- 
ror*.— Let  MN  (^.  25.)  be  an  object 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  con» 


Fig.  25. 


cave  mirror  R  S,  whose  centre  is  C  and 
principal  focus  F:  then,  as  the  ravs  from 
M  fall  diverging  on  the  mirror,  they  will 
be  reflected  to  a  focus  at  m,  a  little 
without  its  principal  focus,  and  there 
form  a  representation  of  the  i)oint  m ; 
in  like  manner  the  rays  diverging  from 
N  will  be  reflected  to  f^,  and  there  form  a 
picture  of  N ;  so  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
verted image  n  m  of  the  ol^ect  formed  a 
little  without  the  principal  focus  F.  This 
image  seems  to  be  suspended  in  the  air, 
and  has  a  very  singular  appearance  when 
it  is  received  on  a  thin  blue  smoke  from 
a  chafing  dish  placed  below  m.  As  the 
olgect  MN  recedes  from  the  mirror,  the 
image  m  n  approaches  to  F,  with  which 
it  coincides  when  M  N  is  infinitely 
distant  This  is  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
fleeting  telescope.  If  we  conceive  m  n 
to  be  a  small  object^  then  the  rays  di- 
ver;png  from  it  will  form  an  enlaiged 
image  of  it  at  M  N,  which  may  be 
either  viewed  by  the  eye,  or,  which  is 
better,  by  a  convex  lens,  in  which  case  it 
constitutes  a  Reflecting  inicroscope. 

If  we  consider  the  image  m  n  as  a  new 
object,  and  place  a  small  concave  mirror 
r  s  behind  it,  so  as  to  form  an  enlar^ 
image  of  that  image,  the  rays  of  which 
pass  through  a  hole  E,  in  the  large  mirror 
KS  ;  then,  this  second,  or  enlarged  image, 
maybe  either  viewed  by  the  eye  behind  £, 
or  magnified  still  more  by  a  convex  lens. 
In  this  case,  the  combination  becomes 
the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescope.  If  we 
make  the  small  mirror  rs  convex,  and 
place  it  between  F  and  nm,  so  as  to 
intercept  the  rays  before  they  actually 
meet  their  virtual  foci,  n  w,  then  an  en- 
larged image  of  this  virtual  image  will 
be  formed  somewhere  about  £,  and 
may  be  magnified,  as  before,  with  a 
convex  lens.    In  this  case,  the  combi- 


nation constitutes  the  Cassegrainian 
r^lecting  telescope.  The  former  instru- 
ment is  called  after  its  inventor,  James 
Gregory;  the  latter  after  its  inventor. 
Monsieur  Cassegrain.  In  these  teles- 
copes, the  magnifying  power  is  de- 
termined in  the  very  same  manner  as 
for  convex  lenses,  or  combinations  of 
them;  the  size  of  the  image  being 
always  to  the  size  of  its  olject,  as  the 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  mirror 
is  to  the  distance  of  the  object. 

When  the  object  is  placed  nearer  a 
concave  mirror  than  its  principal  focus 
F,  the  rays  will  not  have  their  focus  in 
front  of  the  mirror,  but  will  diverge 
as  already  shewn,  from  conjugate  foci 
behind  the  mirror,  where  they  will  form 
a  correct  representation  of  the  olject 
The  image  is  highly  magnified  when  the 
object  is  near  tne  focus,  but  it  gra- 
dually diminishes  as  the  object  ap* 
preaches  the  mirror,  and  it  becomes 
eq^ual  to  it  when  the  object  touches  the 
muTOr. 


Chapter  VII.— 0«  Spherical  Aberra- 
tion in  Lenses  and  Mirrors. 

In  treating  of  the  refraction  of  rays  at 
the  surfaces  of  spheres  and  lenses,  we 
have  supposed  that  all  the  rays  meet 
exactly  in  the  focus.  This,  however,  is 
not  exactly  true ;  for  if,  in^.  6,  the  ray 
A  C  is  refracted  by  the  sphere  L  L  to 
thepohit/,  another  ray  falling  upon  tlie 
sphere  nearer  the  axis,  any  where  be- 
tween 0  and  H,  will  have  its  focus,  or 
will  intersect  the  axis,  at  a  point  jT* 
ferther  from  the  sphere  than/.  This  is 
easily  proved  by  actually  projecting  the 
refracted  rays,  and  if  it  is  done  for  Uiose 
rays  farthest  from  the  axis,  and  for  those 
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neturest  the  axis,  the  difference//'  be- 
tween the  foci  of  these  rays  is  called  the 
spherical  aberration,  or  the  aberration 
or  straying  of  the  rays  from  the  focus, 
caused  by  me  spherical  figure  of  the  lens. 
That  this  aberration  arises  from  the  cur- 
vature of  the  glass  being  equal  or  sphe- 
rical at  C  ind  at  H  is  evident,  for  if  the 
glass  was  rounder  or  more  convex  atH 
than  it  is,  it  would  have  a  focus  nearer 
the  sphere,  and  the  ray  which  it  now  re- 
fracts only  to/'  would  be  refracted  to/; 
or  if  when  H  remains  the  same,  the  glass 
were  made  flatter  at  C  than  it  is,  it 
would  refract  the  rays  to  a  more  distant 
point  than  at  /.  Hence,  in  order  to  re- 
fract rays  at  different  distances  from  the 
axis  to  the  same  point,  the  glass  must 
have  different  degrees  of  curvature  at 
different  distances  from  the  axis. 

By  actually  projecting  the  refracted 
rays  for  spheres  and  lenses  of  different 
kinds,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to 
the  student,  he  will  obtain  the  follow- 
ing results  :— 

1.  In  a  plano-convex  lens  with  its 
plane  side  turned  towards  parallel  rays, 
that  is,  turned  outtoards,  if^it  is  to  form 
an  image  behind  it,  as  in  the  object  glass 
of  a  telescope ;  or  inwards,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  as  a  single  microscope,  the  aberra- 
tion is  4^  times  its  thickness*. 

2.  In  B, plano-convex  lens  with  its  con- 
vex side  towards  parallel  rays,  the  aber- 
ration is  1  ^dths  of  its  thickness.  Hence 
in  using  a  plano-convex  lens,  the  paral- 
lel rays  should  always  be  incident  on  its 
convex  surface,  or  emerge  from  it. 

3.  In  a  double  convex  lens  with  eaual 
convexities,  the  aberration  is  l^V^aths 
of  its  thickness. 

4.  In  a  double  convex  lens  yihoserdidn 
are  as  2  to  5,  the  aberration  is  the  same 
as  in  the  piano  convex  lens  (61,)  if  the 
side  with  the  radius  5  is  turned  towards 
parallel  rays;  and  the  same  as  the 
plano-convex  lens  (§  2,)  if  the  side  with 
the  radius  2  is  turned  towards  parallel 
rays. 

5.  The  lens  with  least  spherical  aber^ 
ration  is  a  double  convex  one,  whose 
radii  are  as  1  to  6,  the  side  whose  radius 
is  1  being  turned  towards  parallel  rays. 
Tlie  aberration  is  thenlT^gdths  of  its 
tliickness.  When  the  side  with  the 
radius  6  is  turned  to  parallel  rays,  its 
aberration  is  d^^dths  of  its  thickness. 

If  we  call  the  aberration  of  the  pre- 
ceding lens  I,  Mr.Herschel  has  shewn 

*  The  tMckne$s  of  a  Ifns  is  the  difference  between 
its  thickness  at  the  middle,  C,  (Hg.  7*)  and  at  its  cir* 
Gumference,  L. 
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that  the  following  are  (he  aberrations  of 
other  lenses. 
Best  form  as  in  $  5 
Double  convex  or  concave 
Plano-convex  or  concave,  curved 
surface  towards  parallel  rays 
Plano-convex  or  concave,  plane 
smface  towards  parallel  rays 
As  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  tiie  aberra- 
tion below  owce  the  thickness  of  the  lens, 
and  as  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  single 
one,  we  most  have  recourse  to  two  lenses 
.  put  together.  Mr.  Herschel  has  shewn 
that  if  two  plano-convex  lenses  are  put 
together  as  in^.  26,  the  aberration  will 

.  Fig.  26. 


be  only  0.2481,  or  one-fourth  of  that  of 
a  single  lens  in  its  best  form.  The  focal 
length  of  the  first  of  these  lenses  must 
be  to  that  of  the  second,  as  1  to  2 .  3.  If 
their  focal  lengths  are  equal,  the  aberra- 
tion will  be  0 .  603,  or  nearly  one  half. 

The  spherical  aberration,  however, 
may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  combining 
a  meniscus  and  double  convex  lens,  as 
shewn  in  ^.  27  and  28,  the  convex  sides 

Fig.  27. 


being  turned  to  the  eye  when  they  are 

used  as  lenses,  and  to  parallel  rays  when 

they  are  used  as  burning  glasses.   Mr. 

Fig.  28. 


Herschel  has  computed  the  following 
curvatures  for  these  lenses  ;— 
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Poeal  length  of  the  convex  lem 

Radius  of  its  first  surface  

Radius  of  its  second  surface 

Focal  length  of  the  Metuteut  

Radius  of  its  first  surface  

Radius  of  its  second  sur&ce 

PoccU  length  of  the  compound  lent 

A  single  lens  maybe  made  free  from 
Hberration  for  parallel  rays,  provided  the 
surface  which  receives  the  paralld  rays 
is  part  of  an  ellipsoid,  (or  prolate  sphe- 
roid, formed  by  the  revolution  of  an 
ellipse  round  its  gjreater  axis,)  whose 
greater  axis  is  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  substance,  the  distance  between  its 
foci  being  1 ;  and  provided  that  the 
second  surface  is  concave,  and  whose 
centre  is  the  farther  focus  of  the  spheroid. 

A  siiijgle  lens  may  also  be  made  free  of 
aberration  for  parallel  rays,  provided  the 
surface  which  receives  parallel  rays  is 
plane,  and  the  other  surface  part  of  a 
hyperboloid,  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  hyperbola,  whose  greater  axis  is  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  substance,  the 
distance  between  the  foci  being  1. 

Spherical  Aberration  of  Mirrort. — 
In  determining  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays  reflected  by  a  concave  spherical 
mirror,  M  N  {^.  20.)  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  focus /is  alwa}rs  so  situated  in 
the  line  C  E,  that  for  any  ray  R  A,  C/ 
is  equal  to/ A :  but  if/'^is  the  focus  of 
rays  very  near  R  £,  so  that  Of  is  equal 
to  /'  E,  then,  as  /'A  is  greater  than 
/'  E,  /'  cannot  be  the  focus  of  the 
ray  R  A ;  and,  consequently,  its  focus 
must  be  nearer  E,  or  at/,  in  order  that 
C/ may  be  equal  to  /A.  As  the  ray 
R  A  recedes  from  the  axis  R  E,  /  A 
will  become  greater  and  greater  in  pro- 
portion to/'  E ;  and,  therefore,  the  focus 
/must  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  E,  in 
proportion  as  the  ray  R  A  recedes  from 
R  E.  The  distance//'  for  any  ray  R  A 
or  RB,  or  for  a  spherical  mirror,  whose 
diameter  is  A  B,  is  called  its  epherical 
aberration.  This  aberration  obviously 
increases  in  the  same  mirror  with  the 
diameter  A  B  of  its  aperture ;  and,  in  mir- 
rors of  different  curvature,  it  increases 
with  the  curvature,  for  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  surface  A  E  B  is  more  concave,/  A 
will  increase  faster  in  proportion  to/E. 
Hence,  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  had  a  curve 
of  such  a  nature  that  a  line  R  A  parallel 
to  its  axis  C  E,  and  another  hne  A/ 
drawTi  from  A  to  a  iixed  point/,  should 
always  form  an  equal  angle  with  C  A,  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  A,  we 
should  then  have  a  surface  which  would 
reflect  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  or  ma- 


...  +  10.000 .-HO.000 

...+  5.885 +  5.888 

...-85.000 --85.000 

...+17.889 +  5.497 

...+  8.688 +  S,054 

...+  6.291 +  8.188 

...+  6.407 +  8.474 

thematioal  point  f.  Now  this  eurve  is 
actually  VLparabda,  and  hence  the  spe- 
cula, or  mirrors,  of  all  reflecting  tele- 
scopes are  ground  into  the  shape  of  a 
paraboloid,  or  a  surface  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  parabola  round  its  axis. 
By  the  same  reasoning  it  may  be 
shewn  that  when  rays  rail  diverging 
from  any  point  R  (Jie.  21 .)  on  a  concave 
sphericaj  mirror  A  B,  they  will  not  be 
refracted  to  the  same  focus,  as  the  rays 
near  the  axis,  such  as  RE,  and  that 
such  rays  can  only  be  reflected  to  the 
same  focus  with  those  near  the  axis, 
when  the  surface  AEB  is  such  that 
lines  drawn  from  two  points  R,/  form 
equal  angles  with  a  hne  C  A,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  at  the  point  where 
tiie  ray  falls.  Such  a  surface  is  that  of 
an  ellipsoid,  whose  foci  are  R  and/;  so 
that  when  rays  diverge  from  one  focus 
of  an  ellipsoid,  they  are  accurately  re- 
flected to  the  other  focus.  Hence,  in 
reflecting  microscopes,  the  mirror  should 
be  always  a  portion  of  an  ellipsoid,  in 
one  focus  of  which  is  the  object,  and  in 
the  other  the  image. 

Chapter  VIII. — Chromatics. 

Decomposition  of  White  Li^ht  into 
Colours — Different  refrangtbiliiy  of 
differently  coloured  Rays — Recompo- 
sttion  of  white  light. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  light  as 
a  simple  substance,  and  all  its  piuis  or 
rays  as  refracted  in  the  ver^'  same  manner, 
by  the  lenses  upon  which  they  falL  This, 
how^ever,  is  not  the  case.  The  white 
light,  which  comes  from  the  sun,  or 
from  any  other  luminous  body,  is  actu- 
ally composed  or  made  up  of  seven  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  light  of  different  colours, 
viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow, gree/t,  blue,  i/i- 
digo,  and  violet.  These  colours  often  ap- 
pear by  themselves,  and  the  white  light 
from  which  they  are  produced  is  decom- 
posed, or  separated  into  its  elements, 
by  ditforent  processes,  which  we  shall 
presently  expdain. 

That  branch  of  optics,  which  treats 
of  the  colours  of  light,  of  their  physical 
propeiiies,  and  of  tiie  laws  according  to 
which  white  light  is  decomposed,  and 
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Mcomposed  from  its  elements,  is  called  the  line  A  D,  fig,  2,  to  be  1 .336.    If  we 

Chromatics,  from  a  Greek  word,  which  now  repeat  the  same  experiment,  and 

sifimifies  coUmr,  make  the  light  which  passes  down  the 

If  we  were  required  to  decompose  a  tube,  rerf,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 

i?r6e;/MA  ^0^  powder,  consisting  of  fine  indigo,   and  violet,  in  succession,  wc 

brass  filings,  and  fine  steel  filings,  we  shall  find  that  each  colour  has  a  different 

could  easily  do  it  by  putting  into  the  refi-active  power  of  its  own,  that  of  the 

powder  a  loadstone,  which  would  in-  rcrf  being  the /«m/,  and  that  of  the  wofe< 

stantly  attract  all  the  blue  steel  filings,  \h^greate9t.    The  following  will  be  the 

and  leave  behind  the  yellow  brass  filings,  resSts  with  water,  crown,  and  flint  glass : 
thus  decomposing,  as  it  were,  the  green-  wxm.      cmwn  glam.   pu«t  gla«. 

uh  grey  powder  into  the  yellow  and  imA^otsuA.  ind«afiuflr.  i»d«of Rrf' 

Wa^  powders,  of  which  it  consists.    If  Red     I.SSIO        1.5258  .6277 

the  */^«/  filings  were  all  much  smaUer  Orange    ...1.^817        1.5268         1.6297 

than  the^£M*  ones,  we  could  have  se-  ^reer...'.'.'.  1.8858       l.MSO         116420 

parated  them  stiU  easier,  by  a  sieve,  g,^^     i^^^g       i.gggo         1.6488 

whose  meshes  or  holes  would  permit  aU  indj-o      ..  ].s4i8        1.5417         1.660S 

the  steel  filings  to  pass,  while  they  re-  violet     !.. 1.8442        1.5466         1.6711 
tained  the  brass  ones. 

The  decomposition  of  light  is  efiected  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  rays 
in  many  cases,  by  processes  somewhat  of  light  of  different  colours  have  different 
analogous.  In  the  experiments  on  the  degrees  of  refraction,  or,  as  it  is  express- 
refiaction  of  tvater,  which  are  described  ed,  different  refrangibilities, 
in  Chap.  II.,  and  illustrated  inflg.  2,  we  The  method  by  which  Sir  Isaac  New- 
used  white  light,  and  we  found  its  re-  ton  established  this  great  discovery 
fractive  power,  which  is  represented  by  is  shewn  in/^.  29. 


In  the  window  shutter  E  G  of  a  dark 
room,  he  made  a  hole,  F,  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  broad,  and  he  placed 
behind  it  a  glass  prism  A  B  C,  so  that  the 
beam  of  tli^  sun's  light  8  F  might  enter 
and  leave  the  prism  at  equal  angles  as 
described  in  page  8,  col.  1 . 

Before  the  interposition  of  the  prism, 
the  beam  S  F  prooaeded  in  a  straight 
line  to  Y,  where  it  fonned  a  round 
white  spot ;  but  being  now  refi*acted  by 
the  prism,  it  will  form  upon  the  screen 
M  N  an  oblong  image  P  T,  containing 
seven  colours,  as  enumerated  in  the 
figure,  the  red  being  least,  and  the  vio- 
let most  refracted  from  the  original  di- 
rection S  Y  of  the  solar  beam.    This 


oblong  imaee  is  called  the  solar,  and 
sometimes  the pnwio/tc  *p^c/rMm.  By. 
making  a  hole  in  the  screen  M  N  oppo- 
site any  one  of  these  colours,  so  as  to 
allow  it  alone  to  pass ;  and  by  letting  the 
colour  thus  separated  fall  upon  a  second 
prism,  Sir  Isaac  found  that  the  light  of 
each  of  the  colours  was  ahke  refrangible, 
because  the  second  prism  could  not  sepa- 
rate them  into  an  oblong  image,  or  into 
any  other  colour.  Hence  he  called  all 
the  seven  colours  simple  or  homogene- 
ous, in  opposition  to  white  light,  which 
he  called  compound,  or  heterogeneous. 

With  the  prism  used  by  Sir  Isaac, 
he  found  the  lengths  of  the  colours  and 
spaces   to  be  as  follows :— Red,   45 » 
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onui^  i7 ;  yellow,  40 ;  ffreen^  60 ;  blue, 
60 ;  indigo,  48 ;  violet,  80 :  or  360  in  all. 

But  these  spaces  vary  with  prisms  of 
different  substances,  and  as  they  are 
not  separated  by  distinct  limits,  but 
shade  gradually  mto  one  another,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing 
like  an  accurate  measure  of  their  rela- 
tive extents.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
too  by  the  circumstance,  that  as  the 
spectrum  is  brightest  in  the  yellow 
space,  and  grows  fainter  and  fainter 
towards  the  red  and  the  violet  extremi- 
ties, its  len^h  increases  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  hght  from  which  it  is  formed. 

Having  thus  decomposed  white  light 
into  its  seven  primary  colours.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  shewed,  that  these  seven  co- 
lours, when  again  put  together,  or  com- 
bined, recomposed  white  light  This 
may  be  proved  rudely,  but  yet  accu- 
rately enough  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, by  mixing  together  seven  diffe- 
rent powders,  having  the  colours  and 
proportions  indicated  above ;  or,  what  is 
better,  by  painting  the  rim  of  a  wheel 
with  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  and 
making  it  revolve  rapidly  about  its  axis. 
In  both  these  cases  the  mixture  of  the 
colours  will  be  a  sort  of  ereyish  white, 
because  the  coldiurs  employed  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  of  the  proper 
tints,  or  laid  on  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions. A  more  accurate  proof  is  obtamed 
by  making  the  prismatic  spectrum  fall 
on  a  lens  or  concave  mirror,  and  thus 
bringing  the  whole  seven  colours  into  a 
focus,  which  wUl  be  white 

Chapter   IX. —  Chromatics   con- 
tinued. 

Dispersion  of  Light— Dispersive  Pow- 
ers— -Table  of  Dispersive  Powers. 

In  the  prismatic  spectrum  P  T, 
formed  by  the  prism  ABC,  {fig,  29), 
the  green  space  G  is  placed  in  the 
middle  between  P  and  T;  and  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  mean  ray  of  the 
spectrum:  the  index  of  refraction, 
which  belongs  to  it,  is  called  the  mean 
refractive  power  of  the  prism ;  and  the 
angle,  which  the  green  ray  forms  with 
the  line  S  Y,  the  mean  refraction  of  the 
prism. 


Although  Sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to 
have  made  use  of  prisms  of  different  sub- 
stances, yet  it  is  strange  to  say,  that  he 
never  observed  that  they  formed  spec- 
tra, whose  lengths  PT  were  different, 
when  the  mean  refraction  of  the  green 
ray  was  the  same.  If,  for  example,  we 
make  a  prism  of  plates  of  glass,  and 
fill  it  with  oil  of  cassia,  and  adjust  its 
refracting  angle  A  C  B,  so  that  the  mid- 
dle of  tne  spectrum,  which  it  forms, 
falls  exactly  on  the  point  G,  where  the 
green  sp^ce  is  with  the  elass  prism, 
Sicn  we  shall  find,  that  the  spectrum 
of  ^e  oi/  of  cassia  prism  will  be  two 
or  three  times  longer  than  that  of  the 
glass  prism ;  the  oil  of  cassia  is  therefore 
said  to  disperse  the  rays  of  light  more 
than  the  glass,  that  is,  to  separate  the 
extreme  r^  and  violet  rays  at  T  and  P 
more  from  the  mean  ray  G,  and  to  have 
a  greater  dispersive  power. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  measure 
of  the  dispersive  power  of  a  body,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  prism  A  B  C  is 
filled  with  water,  and  that  by  the  me- 
thods described  in  Chap.  II.  we  find  the 
index  of  refraction  for  the  extreme  vio- 
let ray  P  to  be  1.330,  and  that  of  the 
extreme  red  ray  T,  1 .342 ;  then  the  dif- 
ference of  these,  or  0.012,  would  be  a 
measure  of  tlie  dispersive  power  of 
water,  if  it  and  all  other  bodies  had  the 
same  mean  refraction ;  but  as  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  dispersive  power  must 
be  measured  by  the  relation  between  the 
separation  of  the  extremes  rays  P,T, 
and  the  mean  refraction;  or  between 
the  difference  of  the  indices  of  refraction 
for  the  extreme  red  and  the  extreme  vio- 
let, and  the  difference  between  the  Sines 
of  incidence  and  refraction,  to  which 
the  mean  refrvction  is  always  propor- 
tional. 

Thus,  in  diamond,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  indices  of  the  red  and  violet 
ray  is  0.056,  nearly  five  times  greater 
than  0.012  which  it  is  m  toater ;  but  then 
the  difference  between  the  Sines  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction,  viz.  1.439,  is  also 
nearly  Jive  times  greater  than  0.336, 
which  it  is  in  water ;  so  that  the  real 
dispersive  power  of  diamond  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  water.  The 
ratio  of  the  dispersive  powers  will  be 
thus  expressed  :— 


For  Water. 


].842  -  1 
1 .336  - 


.830 
1 


or  -.       =  0.0351  Dispersive  power. 
0 .  336 


2.4fi7-  2.411 


For  Diamond  ^^-^'--JLi.^  . 
S.489-       1 


^^    =  0.0388  Dispersive  power. 
1.439 
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In  the  following  Tablb  we  have  ^ven 
ttie  dispersive  powers  of  various  bodies, 
as  determined  by  Dr.  Brewster.  The 
first  column  contains  the  dispersive 
power ;  and  the  second,  the  difference  of 
the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  red 
and  violet  rays,  or  the  part  of  the  whole 
refraction  to  which  the  dispersion  is 
equal.  Hence,  if  we  add  the  half  of  the 
numbers  in  the  last  column  to  the  index 
of  refraction,  we  shall  have  the  index  of 
refraction  for  the  extreme  violet  ray; 
and  if  we  subtract  it,  we  shall  have  the 
index  for  the  extreme  red  ray.  We 
may,  therefore,  obtain,  by  means  of  the 
second  column  in  the  table,  the  length 
of  the  spectra,  formed  by  purisms  of  any 
of  the  substances  it  contains,  for  any 
refracting  angle,  for  any  position  of  the 
prism,  and  for  any  distance  of  the 
screen,  upon  which  the  spectrum  is  re- 
ceived. In  doing  this,  however,  it  must 
be  recollected,  uiat  fhe  measures  here 
given  are  suited  to  the  ordinary  light 
of  the  sky;  and  that  when  the  sun's 
image  is  used,  and  when  great  care  is 
taken  to  screen  the  middle  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  the  red  and  the  violet  are 
found  to  extend  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  mean  ray. 

Table  of  Dispersiyb  Powers. 


TNspmlTS 


IMff-of 
Index  of 

R«iy.  for 

Dtepmi^ 

•xtrenM 

Pow«r. 

nyu 

Chromateoflead,  gr.  refr.  ext.  0.400 

0.770 

0.262 

0.388 

Reftlrar.  melted.  • 

0.260 

0.384 

Oil  of  Cassia 

0.1  S9 

0.089 

Sulphur,  after  fusion 

0.180 

0.149 

Phosphorus   '. 

0.128 

0.156 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon    .... 

0.115 

0.077 

Rn1«nm  nt  Tolu 

0.1  OS 

0.065 

Rnl«sain  nf  Peru 

0.09S 

0.058 

BarbaHoes  Aloes  

0.085 

0.058 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds 

0.079 

0.048 

Oil  of  Anise  Seeds    

0.077 

0.044 

Balsam  of  Sty  rax 

0.067 

0.039 

Guiacum    

0.066 

0.041 

Oil  of  Cummin   

0.065 

0.033 

Oil  of  Tobacco 

0.064 

0.035 

Oil  of  Cloves     

0.062 

0.033 

Sulphate  of  Lead 

0.060 

0.056 

Oil  of  Sassafras 

0.069 

0.082 

Muriate  of  Antimony,  re- 

fractive power ....  1.598 

0.050 

0.036 

Resin  ....• 

0.057 
0.055 

0.032 

Oil  of  Fennel  Seeds 

0.028 

Oil  of  Spearmint 

0.054 

0.026 

RockSalt 

0.053 

0.029 

Oil  of  Pimento 

0.052 

0.006 

Plint  Glaaa    .  ••■...•..... 

0.052 

0.026 

Oil  of  Ansrelica  ^ ..  ••.•••.• 

0.051 

0.025 

Oil  of  Thyme 

0.050 

0.024 

Oil  of  Fenugn^ek 

Oil  of  Carraway  Seeds  .... 

Flint  Glass 

Gum  Thus 

Oil  of  Juniper    •• 

Oil  of  Brick 

Nitric  Acid 

Canada  Balsam 

Cajeput  Oil    

Zircon,  gr.  refr 

Muriatic  Acid   

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Balsam  of  Capivi 

Calc.  Spar,  gr.  refr. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  

Diamond    

Oil  of  Olives 

Beryl 

Alum 

Castor  Oil 

Crown  Glass,  very  ^reen  . . 

Water 

Glass  of  Borax 

Crown  Glass 

Oil  of  Wine 

Plate  Glass 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Nitre,  least  refr 

Borax •• ••... 

Alcohol 

Sulphate  of  Barytes 

Tourmaline   

Rock  Crystal 

Emerald 

Calcareous  Spar,  least  lefr. . 

Blue  Sapphire   

Bluish  Topaz 

Chrysoberyl 

Sulphate  of  Strontites  .... 

Fluor  Spar 

Cryolite 


0.050 
0.049 
0.048 
0.048 
0.047 
0.046 
0.045 
0.045 
0.044 
0.044 
0.043 
0.042 
0.041 
0.040 
0.039 
0.038 
0.088 
0.087 
0.086 
0.036 
0.036 
0.035 
0.034 
0.033 
0.082 
0.082 
0.031 
0.080 
0.080 
0.029 
0.029 
0.028 
0.026 
0.026 
0.026 
0.026 
0.025 
0.025 
0.024 
0.022 
0.023 


25 

Dur. 

Index  off 
RcAr.for 
cxtraiKc 

0024 
0.024 
0.029 
0.028 
0.022 
0.021 
0.021 
0.021 
0.021 
0.045 
0.016 
0.020 
0.021 
0.027 
0.019 
0.056 
0.018 
0.023 
0.017 
0.018 
0.026 
0.013 
0.018 
0.0  IS 
0.013 
0.017 
0.014 
0.009 
0.014 
0.011 
0.011 
0.019 
0.014 
0.015 
0.016 
0.021 
0.016 
0.019 
0.015 
0.010 
0.00" 


It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding 
results,  that  different  bodies  possess 
very  different  powers  of  dispersing,  or 
of  separating  the  coloured  rays  of  hght. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute 
examination  of  spectra  of  equal  lengths, 
by  two  bodies  of  very  different  dispersive 
powers,  such  as  oil  of  cassia  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  we  shall  observe  a  very 
remarkable  difference  between  them. 
If  A  B,  for  example,  (fg,  30.)  is  the 
spectrum,  produced  by  a  prism  of  oil  of 
cassia,  ana  CD  that  produced  bv  a 
prism  of  suipkuric  acid,  then  we  shall 
nnd,  that  the  least  refrangible  colours, 
red,  orange,  and  yellow,  will  occupy 
less  spaces,  or  will  be  more  ooniractei 
in  the  oil  of  cassia  spectrum  than  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  one;  while  the  most 
refrangible  colours,  blue,  indigo,  and 
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Pig,  30. 


Green 
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violet,  will  occupy  larger  spaces,  or  will 
be  more  expanded.  Hence  the  coloured 
spaces  have  not  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other  as  the  len^^ths  of  the  spectrum ; 
and  therefore  this  property  is  called  the 
irrationality  of  diversion,  or  of  the 
coloured  spaces  in  the  spectrum.  This 
property  is  distinctly  shewn  in  the  above 
figure,  from  which  it  will  also  appear, 
that  the  mean  ray,  m  n,  is  among  the 
blue  rays  in  the  oil  of  cassia  spectrum ; 
and  among  the  green  rays  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  spectrum. 

As  the  examination  and  measurement 
of  this  property  of  transparent  bodies  i« 
very  difficult,  we  can  give  only  a  list  of 
substances,  arranged  nearly  in  the  order 
into  which  they  contract  the  less  refran- 
gible spaces,  and  expand  the  more  re- 
frangime  ones,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Brewster. 


Oil  op  Cassia 

Sulphur 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon 

Balsam  of  Tolu 

Oil  of  bitter  Almonds 

Anise  seeds 

■    Sassafras 
. Sweet  Fennel 

seeds 

Cloves 

Muriate  of  Antimony 
Canada  Halsam 
Oil  of  Turpentine 

Hyssop 

Amber 

Oil  of  Caraway 

seeds 

Nutmegs^ 

Peppermint 

Castor  Oil 

Diamond 

Nitre 

Nut  Oil 

Balsam  of  Capivi 

Flint  Glass 

Zircon 


Oil  of  Olives 
Calcareous  Spar 
Rock  Salt 
Gum  Juniper 
Tartrate  of  Potash 

and  Soda 
Oil  of  Almonds 
Crowk  Glass 
Gum  Arabic 
Alcohol 
Ether 
Borax 
Tourmaline 
Beryl 
Topaz 
Fluor  Spar 
Citric  Acid 
MalicAcid 
Acetic  Acid 
Muriatic  Acid 
Nitric  Acid 
Rock  CrysUl 
Ice 

Water 

Phosphoric  Acid 
SuLPH-umc  Acid. 


Chapter  X.  —  ImperfecHoM  qf  tks 
BefracHng  Telescope -- Achromatic 
Telescope — Dr,  Blair's  ApUmatic 
Telescopes. 
The  application  of  the  principles  ex- 
plained m  the  preceding  chaptar  to  the 
improvement  of  the  refracting  telescope, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  optical  science.  If  we  take  a 
prism  A  6  C,  Jig.  29,  having  the  angle 
i  A  C  =  A  C  B,  and  formed  of  the  very 
same  substance  as  A  C  B ;  and  if  we 
place  it  in  contact  with  A  C  B,  it  will 
destroy  or  correct  the  spectrum  PT,  by 
refracting  the  whole  of  the  rays  se- 
parated by  the  prism  A  B  C  to  the  same 
point  Y,  where,  Iw  their  mixture,  they 
wiD  form  white  fight,  the  separation 
arising  from  the  refraction  and  disper- 
sion of  the  first  prism  being  exactly  com- 
pensated or  balanced  by  the  refraction  of 
the  second  prism*.  If  the  angle  ^  A  C 
is  less  than  A  C  B,  the  second  prism  will 
neither  correct  the  refraction  nor  the 
dispersion  of  the  first,  and  a  short  spec- 
trum win  be  formed  a  little  above  Y ; 
and  if  ft  A  C  is  greater  than  A  C  B,  the 
second  prism  wiB  more  than  correct  the 
first,  and  a  short  spectrum  will  be 
formed  below  Y.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
that  by  combining  prisms  of  the  same 
kind  of  glass  in  ttie  manner  shown  in 
Jig.  29,  we  cannot  make  the  ray  S  Y 
deviate  from  its  direction  without  pro- 
ducing the  prismatic  spectrum ;  that 
is,  toe  cannot  produce  refraction  without 
producing  colour.  Now,  as  we  have 
already  shown  that  every  lens  acts  ex- 
actly like  a  prism,  it  follows  also,  that 
we  cannot  combine  a  concave  and  a 
convex  lens  of  the  same  glass  to  refract 
in  opposite  directions,  without  produ- 
cing colour :  for  when  we  succeed  in 
finfing  two  which  destroy  the  colours, 
we  shall  find  also  that  the  refraction  is 
destroyed,  and  that  the  two  lenses  put 
together  resemble  a  watch-glass,  which 
has  not  the  property  of  a  lens  at  all. 

In  the  same  manner  as  we  have  now 
reasoned  respecting  pn>;/w  or  lenses  of 
the  same  glass.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rea- 
soned respecting  prisms  and  lenses  of  all 
kinds  of  glass  and  of  all  bodies  whether 
solid  or Jhiid,  because  he  believed  that  all 
bodies  whatever  had  the  same  dispersive 
power,  or  produced  the  same  length  of 
spectrum  in  proportion  to  tlieir  mean 
refraction.     Had  this  been  true.  Sir 

•  This  is  erident  also  from  the  consideration  that 
the  faces  A  6,  B  U  are  parallel,  and  ihat  the  two 
prisms  are  nothing  more  than  a  plaaa  teas  liko  tksl 
•bawn  at  B,  ia  ^>  6. 
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Isaac  would  have  been  eoirect  in  con- 
cluding that  *'  the  improvement  of  the 
refracting  ideecope  was  desperate:" — 
{Optics,  Part  I.  Prop.  VII.  Theor.  VI.> 

Sir  Isaac,  however,  was  in  this  case 
mistaken,  and  it  was  reserved  for  our 
countryman,  John  Dollond,  to  prove,  by 
direct  experiment,  that  refraction  can 
be  produced  free  of  colour,  and  actually 
to  construct  an  achromatic*  telescope^ 
or  a  telescope  mthout  colour. 

We  have  already  shown  that  all 
bodies  have  different  dispersive  powers ; 
aud  it  will  be  seen  from  our  Table,  that 
^nt  ^lass  (the  white  glass  of  which 
drinkmg  glasses  are  made),  and  crown 
glass  (the  glass  with  which  windows  are 
glazed),  have  different  powers  of  pro- 
ducing colour. 


If  we  now  make  the  prism  ABC, 
/^j".  29,  of  crovm  glass,  and  A  6  C  of 
flmt  glass,  and  msSce  the  angle  6  A  C 
such  that  it  corrects  the  colour  of  A  C  B, 
or  produces  a  spectrum  of  exactly  the 
same  length,  then  since  the  flint  glass 
does  this  at  a  much  less  mean  refrac- 
tion than  the  crown  glass,  it  will  refract 
the  rays  from  the  prism  A  C  B  to  a 
point  Y',  above  Y,  where  they  will  be 
all  collected  into  a  circle  of  white  hght. 
We  have,  therefore,  succeeded  in  re- 
fracting the  beam  8  F  Y  into  a  new 
direction,  8  F  Y,  without  colour. 

The  application  of  this  to  lenses  is 
shown  in  fig,  31,  which  is  drawn  so  as 
to  admit  of  comparison  withy^.  29.  In 
this  figure,  L  L  is  a  cont^ar  lens  oicroum 
glass,  and  /  /  k  concave  one  d flint  glass. 


— -  ^ ^"^ 


A  ray  of  the  sun,  S,  falls  at  F  on  the 
convex  lens,  which  will  refract  it  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  prism  ABC, 
whose  faces  touch  the  two  siufaces  of 
the  lens  at  the  points  where  the  ray 
enters  and  quits  it.  The  solar  ray,  8  F, 
thus  refracted  by  the  lens  L  L,  or  prism 
ABC,  would  have  formed  a  spectnun 
P  T  on  the  wall,  had  Ihere  been  no  other 
lens,  the  violet  ray  F  V  crossing  the 
axis  of  the  lens  at  V,  and  going  to  the 
upper  end  P  of  the  spectrum,  and  the 
red  ray  F  R  going  to  the  lower  end  T. 
But  as  the  flint  glass  lens  /  /  or  the 
prism  A  a  C  which  receives  the  rays  F  V, 
F  R  at  the  same  points,  is  interposed, 
these  rays  will  be  united  at/,  and  form 
a  small  circle  of  white  light,  the  ray 
8  F  of  the  sun  being  now  refracted 
without  colour  from  its  primitive  direc- 
tion S  F  Y  into  the  new  direction  F/. 
In  like  manner  the  corresponding  ray 
8'  F'  will  be  refracted  to/,  and  a  white 
and  colourless  image  of  the  sun  will  be 
there  formed  by  the  two  lenses. 
In  this  combination  of  lenses,  it  is 

•  Frooi  two  Greek  words  which  sigiiify  wUhmttwUmr, 


evident,  that  the  spherical  aberration 
of  the  flint  lens  corrects  to  a  consider- 
able degree  that  of  the  crown  one,  and, 
by  a  proper  at^ustment  of  the  radii  oi 
the  surfaces,  it  may  be  almost  wholly 
removed.  This,  however,  is  more  per- 
fectly effected  in  the  triple  achromatic 
object-glass,  which  consists  of  three 
lenses,  viz.  a  concave  flint  glass  lens 
placed  between  two  convex  lenses  of 
crown  glass ;  but  this  form  of  the  achro- 
matic object-glass  is  now  generally 
abandoned,  and  almost  all  the  larti^e 
object-glasses  which  have  been  recently 
constructed  consist  of  two  lenses  only. 
In  the  treatise  on  optical  instruments, 
the  reader  will  find  the  practical  details 
respecting  achromatic  object-glasses  and 
eye-glasses. 

When  we  examine  with  attention  the 
best  achromatic  telescope,  we  shall  find 
that  it  does  not  show  white  or  luminous 
objects  perfectly  free  from  colour,  their 
edges  being  tinged  on  one  side  with  a 
claret-coloured  fringe,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  a  green  fringe.  These  uncorrectecl 
colours,  which  nave  been  called  the 
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secondary  spectrum^  arise  from  the  irra- 
tionality  of  the  coloured  spaces  which 
we  have  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  achromatic  telescope, 
therefore,  required  still  fiuiher  improve- 
ment, in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  se- 
condary colours;  and  science  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Blair  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  most 
beautiful  method  of  accomplishing  this 
great  object.  Having  observed  that 
when  the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays 
were  perfectly  united,  the  green  were 
left  out,  or  were  the  outstanding  rays, 
as  shown  in  fig.  31,  where  the  red  and 
violet  rays  F  V,  F  R  are  perfectly  united 
at/,  while  the  green  ra)[s  are  more  re- 
fracted, and  cross  the  axis  at  g,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  an  achromatic 
concave  lens,  which  should  refinewst  the 
green  less  than  the  united  red  and  violet, 
and  an  achromatic  convex  lens  which 
should  do  the  same;  and  as  the  concave 
lens  refracted  the  outstanding  green  to 
the  axis,  while  the  concave  one  refracted 
them /rom  the  axis,  it  follow«l,  that  by 
a  combination  of  these  two  opposite 
effects,  the  green  would  be  unitwi  with 
the  red  and  violet 

By  means  of  two  fluid  media  and  three 
glass  lenses.  Dr.  Blair  constructed  a  tele- 
scope in  which  he  could  not  discover  any 
colour  by  the  most  rigid  test 

As  this,  however,  was  a  complex 
combination  of  lenses.  Dr.  Blair  still 
sought  for  some  single  fluid  which 
should  produce  the  effect  when  com- 
bined with  glass,  and  he  fortunately  dis- 
covered that  the  muriatic  acid  mixed 
with  a  metallic  solution  answered  his 
purpose.  In  the  spectrum  formed  by 
tliis  fluid,  the  green  were  among  the 
most  refi^ngible  rays  as  shown  in^^. 
30 ;  and  when  its  dispersion  was  cor- 
rected by  that  of  glass,  there  was  pro- 
duced an  inverted  secondary  spectrum, 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  green  was 
above,  when  it  would  have  been  below 
with  a  common  medium.  He,  there- 
fore, placed  a  concave  lens  of  muriatic 
acid  with  a  metallic  solution  between 


Fig.  32, 


two  lenses  of  glass,  as  shown  in^.  32 
and  he  informs  us  that  with  this  object- 
glass  the  rays  of  different  colours  were 
bent  from  their  rectilineal  course  with 
the  same  equality  and  regularity  as  in 
reflexion.  Through  telescopes  of  this 
description,  only  12  and  15  inches  long. 
Professors  Robison  and  Playfair  saw 
double  stars  with  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  astonished  them*. 

At  the  time  we  are  writing.  Professor 
Barlow,  of  Woolwich,  informs  us,  that 
he  has  completed  a  fluid  object-glass, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  principle 
different  from  Dr.  Blair's,  and  which 
allows  him  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
telescope  from  one-third  to  one-half, 
without  diminishing  its  focal  powerf. 

Chapter  XI. — Physical  Properties  of 
the  Prismatic  Spectrum — Its  Heating 
Power — Invisible  Rays  —  Deoxidat- 
ing Power — Chemical  Rays — Mag- 
netising Power — Illuminating  Power 
— Lines  across  the  Spectrum, 
The  physical  properties  of  the  prisma 
tic  spectrum,  or,  more  accurately,  ol 
the  simple  rays  composing  white  ught, 
have  of  late  years  been  studied  by  the 
most  eminent  philosophers,  and  merit 
our  particular  notice. 

Heating  power  of  the  spectrum, — 
From  the  slightest  examination  of  the 
})rismatic  spectrum,  formed  by  refrac- 
tion of  the  sun*s  rays,  it  is  evicfent,  that 
the  yellow  is  the  most  luminous  of  all 
the  coloured  spaces ;  and  that  the  degree 
of  light  diminishes  both  towards  the  red 
and  the  violet  extremities.  Hence  it  was 
naturally  supposed,  that  there  would  be 
most  heat  in  the  yellow  rays,  less  in  the 
red,  and  least  in  the  violet.  Dr.  Her- 
schel,  however,  found,  that  the  heat  in- 
creased from  the  violet  to  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  the  heat  of  the  orange 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  yellow, 
and  the  heat  of  the  red  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  colours;  but  upon 
placing  his  thermometer  beyond  the 
red  rays,  and  in  the  dark,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  the  mercury  still 
rose;  and  upon  repeating  this  experi 
ment  under  a  varie^  of  circumstances, 
he  established  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  heat  was  the  greatest  at  a  point  be- 
yond the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum, 
and  at  a  spot  upon  which  none  of  the 
luminous  rays  at  all  fell.  Hence  he 
concluded,  that  there  were  invisible  rays 
in  the  sun's  light  which  had  the  power 

•  Sw  the  Edin.  Journat  qf  Science,  No.  riii.  p.  813. 
t  Ibid.  No.  xir.  p.  335. 
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i^productng  heat,  and  which  had  a  lea  or  faintly  tinged  with  yellow ;  and  in  the 

rtffrangibilittj  than  red  lifirht    This  re-  red,  it  wa^  red.    With  prisms  of  flint 
suit  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of    glass  the  muriate  of  silver  also  became 

Sir  H.  Englefield,  and  also  by  Sir  Hum-  red  at  a  spot  entirely  beyond  the  red. 

phry  Davy,  who  repeated  the  experi-  Magnetising  power  of  the  solar  rays. 

ments  in  the  rays  of  an  Italian  sun,  and  — Nearly  20  years  ago.  Dr.  Morichini,  of 

by  means  of  thermometers  with  minute  Rome,  found  tliat  the  violet  rays  of  the 

bulbs.    Sir  H.  Englefield  obtained  the  spectrum  had  the  property  of  communi- 

foUowing  results : —  eating  magnetism;  but  this  result  was 

TwiMrann.  uivolved  in  doubt,  and  by  manv  philo- 

Blue 56^  sophers  entirely  discredited,  till  it  was 

^^^ *®  established  by  some  recent  experiments 

^^^^   1??  by  Mrs.  SomerviUe.     Having  covered 

p  ®~;  • ;  p Ij; Iz  half  of  a  sewing  needle,  about  an  inch 

Beyond  Ked  . . . .     19  j        ^^  p^p^^.^  ^j^^  exposed  the  other 

The  prisms,  by  which  all  these  expe-  half  for  two  hours  to  tne  violet  rays, 

riments  were  made,  were,  we  believe,  of  The  needle  had  then  acquired  north  po- 

flint  glass.    It  has  been  recently  proved  larity.  The  indigo  rays  produced  nearly 

by  ^l.  Seebeck*,  that  the  heating  power  the  same  effect ;  and  the  blue  and  green 

of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  depend  rays  produced  it  in  a  slUl  less  degree, 

upon  the  substance  of  which  the  prism  In  the  yellow,  oran^,  red,  and  invisible 

is  made.    Thus : —  rays,  no  ma^etic  influence  was  exhi« 

In  Watertthe  irreatnit  ^^*^»  ®^®^  though  the  experiment  was 

'\TaUrin^hr.?.l..Yd  ^^^-^  ^or  l5u^    suc^ssive  days. 

Sulphuric  Acid: Orange.  The  same  effects  were  produced  by  m- 

Crown  or  Plate  Glass....  Middle  of  Red.  closmg   the   needle    in  blue  or  green 

Flint  Glass Beyond  the  Red.  glass,  or  wrappm^  it  m  blue  and  green 

ribbands,  one  halt  of  the  needle  being 

Deoxidating  power  of  the  spectrum,  always  covered  with  paper. 

—In  the  year  1801,  the  late  Mr.  Ritter,  Bluminaiing  power  of  the  spectrum. 

of  Jena,  discovered  that  the  rays  of  the  — ^Dr.  Herschel  has  represented,  by  a 

spectrum  had  different  chemical  proper  curve,  the  gradual  shading  off  of  the  hght 

ties  which  resided  in  the  violet  end  of  from  tiie  yellow  space  to  the  red  and 

the  spectrum,  and  existed  even  beyond  violet  extremities  of  the  spectrum.    A 

the  violet  light.    Muriate  of  silver,  for  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject 

example,  became  black  beyond  the  vio-  were  made  with  great  care  by  the  late 

let  rays ;  a  little  less  black  m  the  violet ;  M.  Fraunhofer  of   MuT^ich,  and   the 

and  still  less  in  the  blue.  Dr.Wollaston  results  of  them  are  exhibited  mflg,  33. 

made  the  same  discovery  about  the  same  In  this  figure  A I Q  P  represents  \ht 

time.    In  repeating  these  experiments,  prismatic  spectrum,  and  the  Hues  A  1, 

Dr.  Seebeck  foimd,  that  the  colour  of  B  2,  &c.,  boundeti  by  the  curv^e  hne  1, 

muriate  of  silver  varied  with  the  coloured  2, 3,  4,  5,  &c.,  represent  the  degree  of 

spaces  in  which  it  was  placed.    In  and  light  at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  of 

beyond  the  violet,  it  was  reddish  brown ;  the  spectrum.    In  numbers  they  are  as 

in  the  blue,  it  was  blue  or  bluish  grey ;  follow,  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the 

in  the  yellow,  it  was  unchanged  white,  brightest  point  being  1. 


*  8ee  the  Edinhvrgh  Jorrnal  ofS&enee,  No.  i.  p.  358. 

f  M.  Wunch  found  (hat  io  alcohol  and  oil  of  tarpentine  (he  (rreateit  heat  waaio  the  yellow* 

t  And  also  ia  solations  of  sal-ammoaiac  and  oorrosire  »ablimate. 
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The  light  at  A  or  the  line  A  1  ii  0.000 

B B9...0.0S2 

C CS..  0.094 

D D4..  0.64 

M MN..   1.00 

E E5..  0.48 

F F6..  O.IT 

G G7..  0.081 

H    H8..  0.0056 

I 19..  0.000 

M.  Frffunhofer  found  that  D  M  was 
nearly  i  or  {  of  D  E ;  and  hence  the 
most  luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum 
formed  by  the  finest  prisms,  and  when 
all  other  light  is  excluded,  in  place  of 
being  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum,  are  nearer  the  red  than  the 
violet  end,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4.  It 
appears,  also,  that  the  mean  refrangible 


ray  lies  between  the  blue  and  the  isadigo 

spaces. 

Linei  across  the  spectrum. — One  of 
the  most  curious  discoveries  of  modem 
times  is  that  of  Fraunhofer,  that  the 
spectrum  is  covered  with  dark  and  co- 
loured lines  parallel  to  one  another*  and 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  spec- 
trum.   In  order  to  observe  these  lines, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  prisms  perfectly- 
free  from  veins,  to  exclude  all  extrane 
ous  light,  and  even  to  stop  those  rays 
which  form  the  coloured  spaces  which 
we  are  not  examining.    It  is  necessary 
also  to  use  a  telescope,  and  the  liirht 
must  enter  and  emei^e  from  the  prism 
at  equal  angles.  In  this  way  the  follow- 
lines  will  be  seen. 


At  A  a  well-deflned  dark  line  within  the  red  space I 

At  n  a  mass  of  7  or  8^  forDiing  together  a  dark  band 8 

At  B  there  is  a  thick  and  distinct  one,  and  one  fainter  • 8 

between  B  and  C,  the  one  al  C  being  broad  and  black 9 

Between  C  and  D 30 

At  D  two  nearly  of  the  same  size,  separated  by  a  bright  one   . .  2 

Between  D  and  E  there  are  of  different  sizes 64 

The  line  at  E  consists  of  several,  the  middle  one  being  strongest. 

Between  E  and  6 S4 

At  b  three  very  strong  lines,  with  a  fine  clear  one  oetween  two. .  9 

Between  6  and  F,  F  being  very  strong 58 

Between  F  and  G 185 

Between  G  and  H,  many  being  accumulated  at  G 100 

In  all  they  amount  to. .  590 
The  Urgeet  lines  occupy  a  spsee  of  5"  to  KT    We  hsre  inserted  only  a  few  in  the  fignre. 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  several  substances,  the  most  important 
results  of  this  curious  discoveiy  of  M.  of  which  are  j/Unt  glass,  crown  glcuss, 
Fraunhofer  is,  that  these  lines  are  fixed  water^  and  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
points  m  the  spectrum,  or  rather,  that  angle  of  the  flint  glass  prism  was  26° 
they  have  always  the  same  position  in  24'  30'\  and  its  specific  gravity  3.723. 
the  coloured  spaces  in  which  they  are  The  angle  of  the  crown  glass  pnsm  was 
found.  In  flint  glass,  for  example,  the  39°  20'  35",  and  its  specific  gravity 
'  2.535,    The  angle  of  the  other  prisms 

was  58°  5'  40'";  and  the  speci&  gra- 
vity of  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  0.865. 

The  following  were  the  indices  of  reft^c- 
tion  for  the  lines  B,C.  D,  E.  r,G,  H,  in  fig. 
33,  corresponding  with  the  red^  orange^ 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

DBF  G  H 

1.6S50S6  1.642024  1.64826  1.660285  1.6710^2 
1.529587  1.5S8005  1.586052  1.541657  1.5465P6 
1,383577     1.885851    1.387818    1.S4J29S    1.811177 


distance  B  C  (Jg.  33.)  is  greater  than 
B  C  in  crown  glass,  because  the  disper- 
sion of  the  former  is  greater  than  the 
latter.  The  index  of  refraction,  there- 
fore, for  each  coloured  ray,  may  be 
accurately  determined  by  means  of 
these  lines.    Fraunhofer  has  done  it  for 


B 

1.627749 
1.525882 
1.880985 


c 
1.629681 
1.526849 
1.881712 


Flint  Glass.. 
Crown  Class 

Water 

Oil  ofTurO 

pentine  J 

From  tliese  numbers  M.  Fraunhofer  powers  of  the  differently  coloured  rays 
has  computed  the  following  numbers,  m  several  combinations  of  the  above 
which  are  the  ratios  of  the  dispersive    refracting  substances. 


1.470496  1.471580  1.474484  1.478858  1,481786  1.488198  1.49.^874 


space  BC.  BpMcCD. 

Flint  Glass  and  Water        2.562  2.87 1 

Flint  Glass  and  Crown  Gla&t 1.900  1.956 

Crown  Glass  and  Water 1.849  1.4P8 

Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Water 1.871  1.557 

Flint  Glass  and  Oil  of  Turpentine .    1 .868  1 .844 


Space  DE.  SjmcM  E  P.  Space  P  O.  Bpact (J  H. 
8.078       8.198       8.460       8.726 


2,044 
1.508 
1.728 
1.788 


2.047 
1.560 
1.782 
1.848 


2.145 
1.618 
1.860 
1.861 


2.195 
1.697 
1.963 
1.899 
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In  ftint  glass  and  water,  for  example, 
the  ratio  of  the  dispersion  for  the  rays 
B,  C,  or  for  the  space  B  C,  which  they 
bound,  is  as  1  to  2.562.  This  is  found 
by  dividing  the  differences  of  the  indices 
of  refraction  for  B  and  C,  in  flint  glass, 
by  the  differences  of  the  same  indices 
for  water,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table. 

Chaptbr  XlL'-'InflexumorDiffiraction 
of  Light— Law  of  Interferences- 
Lengths  qfa  Wave  of  Light  of  diffe- 
rent colours — Practical  consequences. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  inflexion 
and  the  interference  of  the  rays  of  light 
is  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  nature ;  yet 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
reader  some  distinct,  though  general  no- 
tions of  these  curious  properties  of  light. 

If  we  make  a  hole  m  a  window  shut- 
ter 1-4  0th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
or,  what  is  better,  if  we  fix  in  the  win- 
dow shutter  of  a  dark  room  a  small 
convex  lens,  of  a  short  focus,  we  shall 
obtain  a  beam  of  divergent  light.  If  we 
place  bodies  of  any  kind  in  this  light, 
and  attentively  examine  their  shadows, 
we  shall  find  that,  on  both  sides  of  the 
shadow,  there  are  fringes  of  coloured 
light,  the  colours  being  as  foUows, 
reckoning  from  the  shadow:— 

First  fringe;  violet,  indigo,  pale  blue, 
green,  yellow,  red. 

Second  fringe ;  blue,  yellow,  red. 

Third  fringe ;  pale  blue,  pale  yellow, 
red. 

The  distances  of  these  fringes,  as  well 
as  their  intervals,  varied  as  tlie  num- 
bers, 1,  Vi,  Vi,  VI,  &c. 

When  homogeneous  coloured  light 
was  used,  the  fringes  were  of  the  colour 
of  the  light  in  which  thw  were  held, 
and  their  intervals  black.  Those  formed 
in  red  light  were  the  largest;  those 
fonned  in  violet  the  least,  and  those 
formed  in  the  green  of  a  middle  size : 
the  above  fringes  are  called  the  external 
/n;/£^^*.— See  Newton's  Optics,  B.  III. 
Parti. 

If  we  now  examine  the  shadow  of  the 
body  which  causes  those  fringes,  we 
shall  find,  as  was  first  shown  by  Ma- 
raldi,  that  the  shadow  is  divided  by 
parallel  fringes,  which  vary  in  number 
and  in  breadth  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  body  that  the  shadow  is 
examined.  These  fringes  are  called  the 
internal  fringes.  Tlie  external  and  the 
internal  fringes  are  shown  in  fis.  34, 
where  A B CD  is  the  shadow  and  1, 2, 
3,  the  external  fringes. 

As  the  phenomena  now  described 


must  depend  on  light,  bent,  somehow  or 
other,  into  and  towards  the  shadow 
A  B  C  D,  the  name  inflexion  has  been 
employed  to  distinguish  them,  from  a 
Latin  word  signifying  a  bending.  The 
name  diffraction  has  also  been  applied 
to  them. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  inflex- 
ion. Dr.  Young  found  that  if  an  opaque 
screen  was  placed  either  a  few  mches 
before,  or  a  few  inches  behind,  one  side 
of  the  inflecting  body,  whose  shadow  is 
A  B  C  D,  so  as  to  mtercept  all  the  light 
on  that  side  by  receiving  the  edge  of  its 
shadow  B  D,  then  all  the  fringes  in  the 
shadow  A  B  C  D  instantly  disappeared, 
although  the  light  passed  by  the  other 
edge  of  the  body  corresponding  with 
A  C  as  before.  Dr.  Young  found  that 
this  disappearance  was  not  owing  to 
any  diminution  of  the  hght,  and  hence 
he  concluded  that  the  fringes  in  the 
shadow  A  B  C  D  were  occasioned  by  the 
interference  of  the  rays  bent  into  the 
shadow  at  one  side  of  the  body  with  the 
rays  bent  into  the  shadow  on  the  other 
side.  Both  Dr.  Young  and  M.  Fresnel 
ascribed  the  external  fringes  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  direct  rays  which 
passed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  in- 
flecting body  with  rays  which  tbey  sup- 
posed might  be  reflected  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  inflecting  body;  but  M. 
Fresnel  has  since  proved  that  this  can- 
not be  the  case,  and  he  has,  therefore, 
been  under  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  the  rays  which  pass  at  a  sensibfe 
distance  from  the  inflecting  body  deviate 
from  their  primitive  direction,  and  con- 
cur also  in  the  production  of  the  ex- 
ternal fringes. 

M.  Arago  has  made  some  important 
discoveries  on  the  eflects  of  transparent 
screens  upon  the  coloured  fringes.  He 
found  that  such  a  screen  had  the  same 
effect  as  the  opaque  screen  used  by  Dr. 
Young,  and  that  very  thin  transparent 
screens  transferred  the  fringes  from  the 
side  where  they  are  formed.  This  result 
has  very  important  applications,  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice. 

The  law  of  interference  deduced  from 
Dr.  Young's  experiment  may  be  tiius 
explained.  Let  us  suppose  two  minute 
pencils  of  light  radiating  from  two  points 
close  to  another,  to  fall  upon  the  same 
spot  of  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  case 
they  may  be  said  to  interfere  Vfifh^] 
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another  (for  if  the  paper  were  removed  it  is  cleariy  proved  that  if  the  pencils  of 

they  would  cross  one  another  at  that  light  interfere  at  intermediate  points,  or 

point).    Then  if  the  lengths  of  t/ieir  at  those  points  in  their  paths  when  the 

paths  (or    the  distances  between  the  differences  in  the  lengths  of  the  paths 

paper  and  the  two  radiant  points)  are  are  }  d,  li  <!,  2i  tf,  3)  (f,  then,  insteaid  of 

the  samcy  they  will  form  a  bright  spot  or  adding  to  one  another's  intensity,  the 

fringe  of  light,  having    an    intensity  two  pencils  of  light  destroy  each  other, 

ereater  than  that  which  would  have  and  produce  a  black  spot  or  fringe, 

been  produced  bv  either  portion  alone.  This  curious  property  of  light  has  a 

Now  it  is  founa  that  when  there  is  a  striking  analogy  with  the  beating  of  two 

certain  difference  between  the  lengths  musical  sounds  nearly  in  unison  with 

of  their  paths,  a  bright  fringe  is  pro-  each  other,  the  beats  corresponding  to 

duced  exactly  similar  to  what  is  pro-  the  liuninous  spots  or  fringes,  and  the 

duced  when  uieir  lengths  are  equal.  Let  cessations  of  sound  between  the  beats, 

us  represent  this  difference  by  the  letter  to  the  black  spots  or  fringes. 

d,  then  similar  bright  spots  or  fringes  M.  Fraunhofer  has  found  the  follow- 

will  be  formed  when  the  differences  in  ine  to  be  the  values  of  d  for  the  different 

the  lengths  of  the  paths  are  2  (f ,  3  d,  4  d,  colours  of  the  spectrum.  The  measures 

5  d,  &c.   But,  what  is  very  remarkable,  are  in  decimals  of  an  English  inch. 

Colow.  lines  la  Plg.n.  ValMior^«rBnadtluoraWavetfl4gk«. 

Bed    C     0.00002589 

Orange  yellow D    0.00002819 

Gteen E    0.00002078 

Blue   F     0.00001912 

Indigo    G    0.00001692 

Violet H    0.00001572 

In  the  theory  which  supposes  light  to  1.  When  we  consider  how  glass  is 
consist  in  the  vibrations  or  undulations  ground  and  polished,  its  surface  cannot 
of  a  highly  elastic  medium,  and  which  is  be  mathematically  correct ;  but  as  lonjg 
now  supported  by  many  arguments,  the  as  the  inequalities,  in  reference  to  their 
quantity  dy  or  the  difference  in  tlie  distance  from  each  other,  are  less  than 
lengths  of  the  paths,  at  which  the  inter-  the  magnitude  d,  they  will  not  be  detri- 
fering  pencils  of  light  either  destroy  mental  either  to  the  light  which  is  trans- 
one  another,  or  unite  their  effects,  that  mitted,  or  \o  that  which  is  reflected, 
is,  at  which  they  produce  the  black  and  and  no  colours  of  any  kind  can  be  pro- 
light  fringes,  is  also  \h&  breadth  of  an  duced  by  them.  It  would  likewise  be 
undulation  or  a  wave  of  light,  impossible  by  any  means  to  render  in- 

Those  who  do  not  adopt  the  system  equalities  of  such  a  size  visible, 
of  undulations,  must,  as  M.  Fraun-  2.  Hence,  we  may  deduce  the  smallest 
hofer*  has  remarked,  admit  that  the  magnitude  which  can  be  rendered  vi- 
quantity  represented  by  d  is  a  real,  abso-  sible  by  a  microscope.  For  if  any  ob- 
iute  magnitude.  Whatever  meaning  is  ject  whose  diameter  is  d,  consists  of  two 
attached  to  it,  it  necessarily  follows,  parts,  it  cannot  be  recognised  as  consist- 
that  one  half  of  it  in  reference  to  the  mg  ofmoretlian  two  parts.  In  red  light, 
effect  is  opposed  to  the  other  half,  so  therefore,  the  limit  ofmicroscopic  vision 
that  if  the  anterior  half  combines  ac-  is  the  thtrteen-millionthfsrt  or  an  Eng- 
curately  with  the  posterior  half,  or  inter-  lish  inch,  and  in  violet  hght  the  e^ht- 
feres  with  it  in  this  manner  under  a  millionth  part  of  an  Enehsh  inch, 
small  angle,  the  effect  of  each  is  de-  3.  From  these  considerations,  it  fol- 
stroyed,  whereas  that  effect  is  doubled  lows,  that  since  the  quantity  d  is  ereater 
if  two  anterior,  or  two  posterior  halves  in  red  light  than  in  any  other,  me  im- 
combine,  or  interfere  in  the  same  man-  perfections  of  refracting  and  reflecting 
ner.  From  this  determination  of  the  surfaces  will  have  less  effect  in  injuring 
quantity  d  some  important  practical  vision  when  it  is  performed  by  red  light, 
results  may  be  derived.  than  when  it  is  d^ne  by  any  oSier  rays 

1.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  of  the  spectrum.  On  the  other  hand, 
inequalities  of  polished  surfaces  in  if  these  imperfections  are  made  less 
refracting  and  reflecting  light.  than  d  by  skilful  workmanship,  a  close 

2.  With  respect  to  the  limits  of  micro-  double  star,  which  could  not  be  seen  in 
scopic  vision  ;  and  red  light,  might  be  rendered  visible  in 

3.  With  respect  to  the  colours  which  are  violet  light,  provided  always  that  there 
most  suitable  for  delicate  observations.  t>e  no  want  of  light. 

•  SdiMbvrgh  Jwnai  of  SsienGe,  No.  »t.  p.  813  ^ 
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Chapter  XIIT.—  Colours  of  Thin 
Plates — Solids — Fluids— Air — Neio- 
ton's  Table  of  the  Colours  of  Thin 
Plates — Theories  of  the  Phenomena, 
Eybry  person  must  have  observed  that 
the  light  reflected  from,  and  transmitted 
through,  transparent  and  colourless 
bodies,  such  as  flint  glass,  and  water, 
&c.,  is  always  white,  provided  that  in 
the  case  of  the  transmitted  light  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  body  are  parallel. 
This  is  true  for  all  the  different  thick- 
nesses of  these  bodies  wluch  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  observing,  but  if  we  di- 
minish their  thickness  more  and  more, 
we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  a  thickness 
where  both  the  reflected  and  the  trans- 
mitted light  becomes  coloured. 

In  solid  bodies,  such  as  glass,  this  is 
not  easily  accomplished,  but  in  mica,  a 
thin  platy  mineral,  it  is  easily  effected. 
If  we  stick  one  side  of  a  piece  of  mica 
to  sealing  wax,  and  again  tear  it  away 
with  a  jerk,  we  shall  find  some  very 
thin  films  left  on  the  wax,  some  of 
which  will  reflect  a  brilliant  red,  others 
a  brilliant  yellow,  and  others  a  bright 
blue.  We  may  accomplish  the  same 
object,  perhaps  better,  by  taking  the 
thinnest  film  that  can  be  split  from 
gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  im- 
mersing it  in  a  vessel  of  water.  The 
water  will  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  lime 
most  at  the  edge,  so  that  we  shall  have 
the  film  shading  off  in  thickness  to  the 
finest  edge.  At  this  edge  will  be  seen 
fringes  of  colour  corresponding  to  the 
different  thicknesses  of  the  film.  If  the 
film  could  be  made  thin  enough,  we 
should  arrive  at  a  point  when  it  would 
cease  to  reflect  any  light,  and  when  the 
whole  light  which  fell  upon  it  would  be 
transmitted.  This  has  never  been  done 
artificially  in  solid  bodies,  and  probably 
never  will  be. 

Accident,  however,  on  one  occasion 
accomplished  ^hat  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  skill,  and  exhibited,  perhaps, 
the  most  curious  optical  fact  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed.  A  crystal  of 
quartz,  about  2|  inches  in  diameter, 
having  been  broken  in  two,  the  faces  of 
the  fracture  appeared  absolutely  black, 
like  black  velvet.  This  was  ascribed 
by  those  who  saw  it,  to  a  thin  film  of 
minutely  divided  opaque  matter  which 
had  insmuated  itself  at  a  crack  in  the 
stone.  Upon  examining  it,  however,  by 
various  optical  methods.  Dr.  Brewster 
found  that  the  blackness  was  owing  to 
B./fne  down  of  quartz,  the  diameter  of 
we  fibres  of  which  wax  so  minute,  that 


they  were  incapable  of  riding  light. 
The  diameter  of  these  delicate  fibres,  as 
will  be  afterwards  seen,  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  one-third  of  the  one-millionth 
part  of  an  inch.*  This  remarkable 
specimen  belongs  to  the  cabinet  of  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

In  ^id  bodies  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  observe  the  colours  produced  when 
their  thickness  is  greatly  reduced.  If 
we  blow  a  soap  bubble,  and  cover  it 
with  a  clear  glass,  we  shall  observe  a 
great  many  concentric  coloured  rings 
round  the  top  of  it.  As  the  bubble 
grows  thinner,  the  rings  grow  wider,  and 
at  last,  before  the  buoble  bursts,  there 
will  be  seen  at  the  top  of  it  a  small 
round  black  spot,  which  wi)l  expand 
itself  to  i  or  }tns  of  an  inch.  The  same 
phenomena  msy  be  seen  at  the  mouths 
of  bottles  containing  oil  of  turpentine, 
alcohol,  and  many  of  the  essential 
oils,  where  it  is  easy  to  form  a  film  of 
the  fluid,  in  which 'the  colours  will  be 
seen  to  great  advantage.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  still  more  easily  made  by 
putting  a  thin  film  of  any  evaporabje 
fluid  upon  a  clean  plate  of  glass,  and 
observing  the  colours  at  the  edges  of  the 
film,  and  iust  before  it  is  dried  up. 

The  colours  of  thin  films  have  been 
chiefly  studied  when  formed  by  thin 
plates  of  air.  In  order  to  exhibit  them 
distinctly, two  convex  lenses,  A B,  CD, 
of  long  focal  lengths,  are  placed  the  one 
above  the  other,  so  as  to  touch  at  their 
summits.  Three  pair  of  screws,  p,  p,  p.are 
^  used,  to  keep  the 

Fig,  35,  2a  lenses      together, 

and  to  produce  a 
regular  pressure  at 
the  point  where  the 
P  lenses  touch  each 
other.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  used  a 
plano-convex  lens,  the  radius  of  whose 
convex  surface  was  28  feet,  and  a  double 
convex  one,  the  radius  of  each  of  whose 
surfaces  was  50  feet.  The  first  was 
placed,  like  C  D,with  its  plane  side  down- 
wards, and  the  other,  A  B,  was  placed 
above  it.  By  pressing  the  lenses  together 
there  appeared  round  the  pomt  of 
contact  a  regular  system  of  circular 
coloured  rings  or  spectra,  having  a  black 
spot  in  the  centre,  each  spectrum,  or 
order  of  colours,  consisting  of  fewer 
colours  as  they  receded  fi;om  the  centre. 
Upon  examming  the  light  transmit- 
ted through  the  lenses.  Sir  Isaac  ob- 

•  Edimbmrgh  JownalqfScitneetVo,  i,  p.  106. 
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served  another  system  of  circular  co- 
loured rinjB^s,  in  which  the  colours  were 
quite  different  from  those  seen  by  re- 
flexion. The  central  spot,  for  example, 
was  white,  and  the  colour  transmitted 
at  any  point  was  always  the  colour 
which,  when  combined  with  the  colour 
reflected  at  that  point,  made  white  light 


The  form  of  half  of  the  system  of 

coloured  rings  is  shown  in  fig,  36,  and 
the  letters  in  the  following  table  will 
point  out  the  colours  at  any  part  of 
the  system.  The  relation  or  the  re^ 
fleeted  and  the  transmitted  rays  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  diagram 
on  the  left-hand  column,  in  which  A  B 


-  I 


R«d 

Vellow 
Grcea 

/Blue 

Violet 


/Red 
f  Vellow 
fWhlt* 
/Bloc 
ViolM 


VlotoC 
]Blue 
White 
YeUov 


and  C  D  represent  the  surfaces  of  the 
lenses  which  touch  at  E.  The  names  of 
the  colours  engraved  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  line  A  B,  are  those  seen  by  re- 
flexion, and  those  engraved  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  line  C  D,  are  those  seen  by 
transmission. 

The  following  table  contains  all  the 
results  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  experi- 
ments, and,  if  compared  with  Jigs,  36 
and  37,  it  will  give  the  reader  the  most 
complete  information  respecting  the 
colours  of  thin  plates.  Some  of  the 
leading  results  in  it  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  Air — at  and  below  a  thickness  of 

half  a  millionth  of  an  inch  ceases 
to  reflect  light.— At  and  above 
a  thickness  of  seventy-two  mil- 
lionths  of  an  inch  it  reflects  white, 
or  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
Between  these  two  limits  it  re- 
flects the  various  orders  of  co- 
lours contained  in  the  table. 

2.  Water — at  and  below  a  thickness 

of  three-eighths  of  a  millionth 
of  an  inch  ceases  to  reflect  light. 
— ^At  and  above  Jifty-eight  mil- 
lionths  of  an  inch  it  reflects 
white,  and  between  these  two 
limits  it  reflects  the  orders  of 
colours  contained  in  the  table. 

3.  Glass — at  and  below  a  thickness 

of  one-third  qfa  millionth  of  an 
inch  ceases  to  reflect  light. — At 
and  above  a  thickness  of  flfty 
millionths  of  an  inch  it  reflects 
whitCy  and  between  these  limits 
it  reflects  the  orders  of  colours 
contained  in  the  table. 
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^  Ina»  NewUm'*  Tabu  of  the  Cobun  of  that  Piute*  of  Mr,  Water,  and  Clan,     1 

Littm«f 

ThiaiMHbi  mUHonflisat  1 

-St:  ATT- 

Colnmnt. 

wteck.              1 

KcflMl^ 

Tanmatud. 

Alx. 

Wucr. 

ai«M. 

Very  Black 

4 

1 

^1 

a 

Black 

While 

1 

} 

^ 

First  SpectrumJ 

Beginning  of  Black 

9 

u 

If 

or  Order  of  Co- 

b 

Blue 

YeUowish  Red 

Si 

]l 

m 

loaiv. 

e 

White 

Black 

^i 

^ 

Sf 

d 

Yellow 

Violet 

7* 

^i 

^ 

Omnge 

8 

6 

^ 

0 

Red 

Blue 

9 

6} 

5t 

f 

Violet 

White 

IH 

H 

7* 

Indigo 

191 

H 

8| 

SBCOHDSpectruno, 

9 

Blue 

Yellow 

14 

lOi 

9 

or  Order  of  Co- 

h 

Green 

Red 

151 

14 

»♦ 

loan. 

i 

Yellow 

Violet 

16| 

12I 

10} 

h 

Orange 
Bright  Red 

Blue 

17| 
18i 

IS 
13} 

iijf 

Scarlet 

19| 

I4f 

12I 

I 

Purple 

Green 

21 

15} 

mh 

Indigo 

««tV 

17| 

14} 

Thibd  Sp«ctnim, 

m 

Blue 

Yellow 

28i 

in* 

15t\, 

or  Order  of  Co- 

n 

Green 

Red 

25i 

18^ 

16} 

loon. 

0 

Yellow 

27i 

20i 

174 

p 

Red 

Bluish  Green 

29 

21} 

]8f 

Bluish  Red 

S2 

24 

20| 

Bluish  Green 

24 

254 

22 

FouiiTH  Spectmniy 

q 

Green 

Red 

85| 

264 

22} 

or  Older  of  Co- 

Yellowish  Green 

36 

27 

28| 

loun. 

r 

Red 

Bluish  Green 

40J 

30} 

26 

Fifth 

Greenish  Blue 

Red 

46 

S4i 

39} 

Spectrum. 

Red 

52i 

39i 

34 

Sixth 

Greenish  Blue 

58} 

44 

38 

Spectrum. 

Red 

■    •    :    ' 

65 

46} 

42 

Seventh 

Greenish  Blue 

71 

63} 

45| 

Spectrum. 

Reddish  White 

71 

67} 

J!L 

35 


The  colours  in  the  preceding  table 
are  those  seen  when  the  light  is  reflected 
and  transmitted  perpendicularly ;  but  as 
the  incident  ray  deviates  from  the  per- 
pendicular the  rings  increase  in  size, 
the  same  colour  requiring  a  greater 
thickness  to  produce  it  Hence,  the 
colour  of  any  film  will  descend  in  the 
scale  to  one  of  a  lower  order,  when  we 
view  the  plate  which  produces  it  more 
and  more  obliquely.  When  the  thin 
plate  is  rarer  than  the  ambient  medium, 
it  will  reflect  at  differently  oblique  inci- 
dences all  sorts  of  colours ;  whereas  if  it 
is  much  denser,  the  colours  are  but  little 
changed  by  a  Tariation  of  obliquity. 

No  explanation,  entirely  free  from 
objections,  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
colours  of  thin  plates.  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton  supposed  that  every  ray  of  light  ia 


passing  through  any  refracting  surface 
IS  put  mto  a  certain  transient  condition 
or  state,  which  in  the  progress  of  the 
ray  returns  at  equal  intervals,  and  dis- 
poses the  ra^  at  eveiy  return  to  be 
easily  transmitted  through  the  next  re- 
fractmg  surface,  and  between  the  returns 
to  be  easily  reflected  by  it  By  means 
of  this  principle  Sir  Isaac  has  given  an 
explanation  of  most  of  the  phenomena ; 
but,  as  it  is  entirely  hypothetical,  and  is 
besides  of  a  complex  nature,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  having  merely 
announced  it. 

In  the  undulatoiy  theory  of  light  the 
colours  of  thin  plates  are  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  interference  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  second  surfiuM  of  the 
plate  with  the  lig^ht  reflected  from  the 
Jir9t  furfaoe.    Tms  explanation,  whidi 
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may  be  a  true  one,  even  if  light  should 
consist  of  material  particles,  seems  to 
agree  well  with  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

Chapteb    XIV. —Colours   of    Thick 
PkUe8—of  Double  Phtei  of  Eqml 
Thickne99—of  Double  Plalee  of  Un- 
equal Thicknesi.  ^ 
Colours  of  Single  TTiiek  PWet.— The 
colours  produced  by  glass  mirrors,  or 
thick  transparent  plates,  were  discovered 
tand  first  examined  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
on.    Having  admitted  a  beam  of  the 
sun  R  R  (M-  37.)  through  a  hole  in 
Fig'  37. 


1 


I 


his  window  shutter,  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  he  threw  it  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis  on  a  elass  mirror  M,  a 
quarter  of  an  inai  thick,  concave  in 
front,  and  convex  and  quicksilvered  be- 
hind ;  the  radius  of  the  curvature  of 
both  sides  being  5  feet  1 1  inches. '  When 
a  sheet  of  paper  was  held  5  feet  11 
inches  in  front  of  the  mirror,  he  disco- 
vered/owr  or  Jhe  coloured  rings  round 
the  aperture  R.  These  rings  had  the 
same  colours  as  those  seen  by  light 
transmitted  through  thin  plates,  and 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
When  the  light  R  K  was  red,  all  the 
rings  were  r^,  and  so  on  with  the  other 
colours ;  the  rings  being  largest  in  red, 
and  smallest  in  violet  li^ht.  Upon 
measuring  their  diameter  m  homoge- 
^jieous  light,  Sir  Isaac  found  that  the 
squares  of  the  diameters -of  the  most 
luminous  parts  were  as  the  numbers  0, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  and  the  squares  of 
the  diameters  of  the  darkest  parts,  as 
the  intermediate  numbers  i,  U,  21,  3|, 
44,  &c.  When  mirrors  of  greater  thick- 
nesses were  used,  the  rings  grew  less 
and  less,  and  their  diameters  were  reci- 
procally as  the  square  roots  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  mirror.  If  we  rub  off  the 
Quicksilver  from  the  back  of  the  mirror, 
le  rings  become  fainter,  without  al- 
tering their  magnitude;  and  if  we 
place  a  large  drop  of  oil  of  turpentine 
on  the  back  of  the  mirror  depnved  of 
its  silvering,  or  any  other  oil  of  the  same 
refractive  power  as  the  glass,  we  shall 
remove  entirely  the  reflective  power  of 
that  part  of  tbe  sur&ce,  and  the  part  of 


the  rings  corresponding  to  it  will  ctisftp- 
pear.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
back  of  the  mirror  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  rings;  an  inference 
which  is  also  proved  by  the  feet,  that 
they  never  appear  when  the  reflexion 
is  made  firom  a  single  metallic  surface. 

However  perfecSy  any  surface  of 
glass  or  metal  is  polished,  it  scatters 
irregularly  in  every  direction  a  faint 
light,  by  means  of  which  the  polished 
surfece,  when  illuminated  in  a  daik 
room  by  a  beam  of  the  sun*s  light,  may- 
be seen  in  all  positions  of  the  eye.  The 
colours  of  thick  plates  are  obviously 
produced  by  Uiis  scattered  light.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  explains  the  colours,  by 
the  hypothesis  of  fits  of  easy  reflexion 
and  transmission,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter ;  while  Dr.  Young  as- 
cribes them  to  the  interference  of  two 
portions  of  light,  one  scattered  by  the 
front  surface  of  the  mirror  before  re- 
firaction,  and  the  other  scattered  by  the 
same  surface  when  the  ray  returns  to 
it  after  reflexion  from  the  back  surface. 

Colours  of  Double  Plates  of  Equal 
Thickness,— In  the  preceding  experi- 
ments the  rings  are  produced  by  a 
single  plate;  but  they  may  be  more 
easily  seen,  and  with  much  more  brilli- 
ancjr,  when  they  are  produced  by  suc- 
cessive reflexions  from  two  plates  of 
equal  thickness.— This  phenomenon, 
which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
will   be  understood  from   (Jg.   38.), 


Fig.  38, 


where  A  B,  CD  are  sections  of  two 
plates  of  parallel  glass  cut  out  of  the 
same  piece.  Let  &e  distance  of  their 
nearest  surfaces  be  about y^th  of  an  inch; 
and  the  eye  being  placed  behind  them 
at  V,  let  the  observer  look  through  them 
in  the  direction  V  R  at  a  candle,  or, 
what  is  better,  at  a  circular  disk  of 
light  subtending  an  angle  of  2^  or  3^. 
T%is  circular  disk  will  be  seen  single ; 
but,  if  one  of  the  plates  be  gently  in- 
clined to  the  other,  as  shown  in  the 
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figure,  till  one  or  more  of  the  reflected  size  of  the  rings  which'  they  produced 

images  are  distinctly  separated  from  the  For  this  pm^ose  he  selected  the  limit 

bright  image  seen  by  transmrtted  light  of  the  first  green  ring  and  the  red  one, 

in  Qie  direction  R  V,  the  reflected  image  and  by  means  of  an  instrument  which 

will  be  crossed  with  about  15  or  16  he  ceUs  sxi  Eriometer,*  he  was  enabled 

beautiful  parallel  fringes.    The  central  to  measure  the  size  of  minute  {^articles 

fringes  and  the  external  ones  on  each  or  fibres.    This  instrument  consists  of  a 

side,  have  the  same  relation  to  each  plate  of  brass,  having  an  aperture  in 

other  as  those  formed  by  thin  plates,  its  centre  of  about  the  sixtieth  of  an 

The  direction  of  the  fringes  is  parallel  inch  in  diameter.    This  aperture  is  sur- 

to  the  common  section  of  the  reflecting  rounded   by  a  circle   of  perforations 

surfaces ;  and  Dr.  Brewster  determined  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  per- 

by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  their  forations  being  8  or  1 0  in  number,  and 

production  depenas  upon  tlie  action  of  as  minute  as  possible.    The  eye  being 

all  the  four  surfaces  of  the  plate  of  aided  with  a  lens,  the  substance  to  be 

glass,  and  that  tlieir  magnitude  is  in-  examined  is  fixed  in  a  slider,  and  the 

versely  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates  thai  instrument  being  held  before  an  Argand 

produce  them  at  a  given  inclination.  lamp,  or  two  or  three  candles  placed  in 

These  results  are  explicable  by  the  a  row,  the  slider  is  drawn  out  till  the 

law  of  interference,  the  effect  of  the  in-  limit  of  the  first  green  rine;  and  the  red 

clination  of  the  plates  bein^,  as  Dr.  one  coincides  with  the  circle  of  perfora- 

Young  has  shown,  to  reduce  we  vertical  tions,  and  the  index  shows  on  tne  scale 

thickness  of  the  plate  in  the  ratio  of  the  the  magnitude  of  the  particles  or  fibres, 
cosine.    See  Edinburgh  Transactions,        In  onler  to  find  the  value  of  an  unit 

TOl.  vii.  p.  435 — 444.  on  this  scale.  Dr.  Young  availed  him- 

Colours  of  Double  Plates  of  Unequal  self  of  an  observation  of  Dr.  WoUaston, 

thickness,  —  In  using  a  sextant,  Mr.  that  the  seed  of  the  Lycoperdon  Bovista 

Nicholson    observed    colours  on   the  was  the  85  OOdth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

glasses  employed  for  the  sights,  and  he  This  powder  gave  rings  in  which  the 

regarded  them   as  analogous  to  those  limit  of  the  first  green  and  red  indicated 

of  thin  plates.    Dr.  Young  considered  3  J  on  the  scale ;  so  that  the  value  of  an 

them  as  arising  from  a  slight  difference  unit  of  the  scale  was  3|  times  8500,  or 

in  the  thickness  of  the  two  plates,  and  the  29,750th  part  of  an  inch,  or,  in  round 

as  the  same  that  would  be  produced  numbers,  the  thirty  thousandth  part  of 

by  a  single  plate  whose  thickness  is  an  inch.    The  leading  results  obtained 

equal  to  tne  mfference  of  the  thickness  by  Dr.  Young  are  found  in  the  follow- 

of  the  plates.  ing  Table : 

Chapter    y^^fj-CoUmrs  of  Minut,  Mnk«.««j^n^ijan«     ..„.^^^^^^         a^ 

Particles  and  Fibres — Enometer,  Buiiock*!  Biood,  from  Beef 4.5 

_  Fibresof  cryftUUina  lens    A.5 

If    we    look    at  the    sun,    or  a   candle,  Smut  of  Barley,  called  male  ear 6.* 

through  a  plate  of  glass    upon  which  S~1,^'|,^"**diiiUd  witVw^^^^^^ 

we  have  gently  breathed,  or  over  which         standing  some  days,  6  or 7 

we  have  scattered  particles  of  dust,  or  Jir.^.?.".'^!'.^..*!'!^''^^'!^^'"!^!*"^^^         .  7.* 

of  any  fine  powder,  we  shaU  observe  it  snk,*  Very  irregular,' about ! .' ,  iz 

surrounded  with  rinp  of  colours.  By  Sifcl'S'.rf'/.^'A""'?..:::::::::::  15 

usinir  the  seed  of  the  Lycopodium,  or  vigonu  w<»i i» 

by  placing  a  drop  of  blood  filuted  with  «'-K»,Xn.y''^..?3£i£S5*;.w2:l: 

water  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  the         about if.* 

rings  of  colour  wSi  be  finely  exhi-  rk•J^liSs.d^Xv«•aiui«;•.bi«•;:::•.::::  IS 

blted.     Round  the  luminous  body  there  American  lUbbU's  Wool,  BriUsh  Coney  Wool,       ^ 

is  seen  a  light  area,  terminating  in  a  ^tSSS^^''V:V::V,:V:V.V.::':V.::::V.  is' 

reddish  dark  m2Lrgm;  this  is  succeeded  m^ooi  of  the  ovis  Montana i» 

by  a  ring  of  bluish  green,  and  then  by  f^:l',StuWoT'^'''lf:^^^^^  !» 

a  red  ring, — these  two  last  colours  sue-  Goat's  Wooi' W.V.V.'.V.'.V.V. j J 

ceedingeachothersevaraltimeswhenthe  J^rvr^JulSrx'isA'rLmiiiu::::::::  iS 

particles  are  of  an  umform  diameter.  a  smaii  lock  of  Wcuh  Wooi    'M 

Ae   iha    /^inrnpfpr    of  thp   rinir^  thus  Saxon  W^ool,  a  few  fibres,  17,  some  28,  churny    « 

AS    tne    aiamerer    OI   ine    nngS   inus  ^^,  ^j.  ^^  £^„rial  Ram.  at  Lord  Somerfille's 

produced  increases  when  the  particles         show^2»io 24 

or  fibres  become  smaller.  Dr.  Young  — — 

proposed  to  measure  the   diameters  of        •  prom  two  Greek  vonU  which  signify  t  mtanre 

8u^  minute  bodies,  by  determining  the  and  w^t. 
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Paditf  flMSMte. 
W#«I  of  Mr  WetUrn*!  South  Down,  tome  tpe- 

cimens   2» 

Lionexa  Wool,  24  to  29,  generally   2S  , 

PhuUr  Wool.  24  to  29,  generally 25.6 

AlpaccR  Wool,  about   ** 

F»rina  of  LaariutinM *5 

Ryeland  Menoo  Wool ^ 

Aferino  South  Down  Wool ^ 

Seed  of  Lycopodium,  beautifully  distinct ^ 

Wool  of  a  South  Down  ewe  ^. 

Coaree  Wool,  Suuex 46 

Coarse  Wool,  from  some  worsted  W 

In  order  to  find  in  parts  of  an  English 
inch  the  diameter  of  the  particles  or 
fibres  of  any  of  these  bodies,  we  have 
only  to  multiply  ^^^  by  the  number  in 
the  table.  Thus,  Shod  being  7.  we  have 
the  diameter  of  its  particles  ^^^^  x  7 
=  inr^Tnr.  or  ^^th  part  of  an  mch. 
Chapter  XVL— Colours  and  Struc- 
ure  of  Mother  of  Pearl— Colours  of 
the  grooved  surface  of  the  Lenses  of 
Ammals—Mr.  Barton*s  Iris  orna- 
ments. 
A  VERY  interesting  class  of  colours, 
which  have  been  recently  employed  in 
the  useful  arts,  are  exhibited  by  polish- 
ed surfaces,  either  of  glass  or  metal, 
when  they  are  crossed  by  parallel 
grooves  very  near  to  each  other.  As 
fiiese  colours  have  been  long  ago  ob- 
served in  mother  of  pearl,  we  shall 
begin  by  giving  an  account  of  the  very 
remarkable  phenomena  which  this  sub- 
stance exhibits. 

Mother  of  pearl  has  in  general  a  very 
irregular  surnwe,  and  therefore  in  order 
to  observe  its  properties,  we  must  select 
a  piece  which  is  regularly  formed,  and 
which  in  general  has  an  uniform  white 
colour  in  daylight.  When  this  piece 
of  mother  of  pearl  has  been  ground 
on  both  sides  upon  aflat  stone,  or  upon 
a  piece  of  metal  with  very  fine  emery, 
it  IS  ready  for  use.  If  we  now  place  our 
eye  near  one  of  its  surfaces,  so  as  to 
see  the  image  of  a  candle  in  it  by  re- 
flexion, we  shall  observe  a  reddish  dull 
image  S,  (Jig.  39.),  free  from  any  of 
Fig.  39. 


the  prismatic  colours.,  This  image  is 
formed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflexion, 
and  its  didlness  arises  from  the  rough- 
ness of  the  surface  iq  which  it  is  seen. 


On  one  side,  suppose  the  left  of  this 
dull  image,  there  will  be  seen  a  brighter 
image  A,  which  is  a  real  prismatic 
spectrum  of  the  candle  containing  the 
same  colours,  and  dispersed  neany  as 
much  as  in  the  spectra  formed  uy  a 
large  refracting  angle  of  flint  glass, 
but  having  its  blue  extremity  b  nearest 
the  ordinary  image.  The  distance  of 
the  red  part  r  of  this  image  fit>m  the 
ordinary  image,  is,  in  a  specimen  now 
before  us,  7«*  22*.  On  the  outside  of 
this  coloiu^  image,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  beyond  it  on  the  one  side 
as  the  dull  image  is  on  the  other,  wiU 
be  seen  a  mass  of  light,  0,  of  a  crimson 
colour,  which  becomes  green  by  varying 
the  inclination  of  the  plate.  These  three 
ima^s,  S,  A,  C,  are  all  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

If  we  now  polish  the  surface  of  the 
mother  of  pearl,  the  ordinary  dull 
image  S  will  become  brighter,  and  a 
second  prismatic  image  B  mil  sUxrt  tm 
directly  opposite  to  the  Jlrst,  cmd  at  tne 
same  distance  from  the  common  image 
S.  This  second  prismatic  image  has 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  the  first 
one,  with  the  exception  of  having  its 
brightness  a  little  diminished  by  the 
polishing,  and  of  its  never  being  accom- 
panied with  the  mass  of  crimson  light. 
When  the  polish  of  the  surface  is  re- 
moved by  mnding,  the  second  prisma- 
tic image  B  disappears,  and  the  first  A 
is  restored  to  its  rormer  lustre.  By  re- 
peating the  preceding  experiments  on 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  mother  of 
pearl,  the  same  phenomena  are  ob- 
served ;  ihe  first  prismatic  image  A,  and 
the  mass  of  coloured  light  S  being  now 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  orainary 
image,  and  the  second  prismatic  image 
B  on  the  left  hand  of  it. 

If  when  the  plate  of  mother  of  pearl 
is  sufficiently  thin  we  examine  the 
transmitted  bght,  we  shall  see  the  same 
appearances  which  we  see  by  refiexion  ; 
the  image  which  is  brightest  by  reflexion 
being  faintest  by  transmission.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  blue  end  b  of»the  prismatic 
image  is  nearest  the  ordinary  image, 
and  the  red  end  r  farthest  from  it 

The  communication  of  the  colours  of 
mother  of  pearl  to  other  substances 
upon  which  it  is  impressed,  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
forms,  to  those  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  the  most  surprising  pheno- 
mena in  optics,  while  to  the  scientific 
observer  it  furnishes  .the  true  cause  of 
the  origin  of  the  colours.    If  we  take 
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an  impression  of  the  mother  of  pearl 
upon  black  wax,  when  very  hot,  or  in- 
deed upon  any  other  cement,  and  ex- 
amine tne  surface  of  the  wax  by  looking 
at  the  candle  m  it,  we  shall  see  all  the 
phenomena  which  we  saw  in  the  mother 
of  pearl,  excepting  the  mass  of  crimson 
light.  If  the  mother  of  pearl  is  un- 
polished, the  wax  will  exhibit  only  one 
of  the  prismatic  images,  and  it  will  be 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ordinary 
image  from  what  it  was  on  the  mother 
of  pearl;  because  the  impressed  surface 
must  be  the  reverse  of  the  impressirig 
surface. 

We  may  imitate  artificially  and  more 
perfectly  the  action  of  the  mother  of 
pearl,  by  placing  Mnglass  or  Qum 
Arabic,  or  Balsam  of  Tolu  between 
two  surfaces  of  mother  of  pearl.  When 
the  enclosed  substance  has  dried  or 
cooled,  if  it  is  Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  is 
removed  from  the  mother  of  pearl  sur- 
faces, it  will  display  by  reflexion  from 
cither  of  its  surfaces,  and  also  by  trans- 
mission, the  fine  prismatic  colours  of 
the  natural  shell.  An  impression  of 
mother  of  pearl  may  also  be  taken  upon 
the  fusible  metal  composed  of  bismuth 
and  mercury ;  and  by  hard  pressure,  or 
the  blow  of  a  hammer,  it  may  also  be 
made  upon  cold  lead.  On  the  fusible 
metal  tne  play  of  the  colours  is  singu- 
larly fine ;  but  from  a  gradual  change  in 
the  crystalline  state  of  the  metal,  the 
surface  soon  loses  its  polish,  and  the 
colours  disappear. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that 
all  the  above  phenomena  of  mother  of 
pearl,  as  seen  oy  reflected  and  transmit- 
ted light,  have  their  origin  m  a  particu- 
lar configuration  of  its  surface ; — that 
the  communication  of  its  properties  to 
other  bodies  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  communication  of  its 
superficial  structure,— and  that  none  of 
the  light,  excepting  that  which  produces 
the  mass  of  crimson,  has  penetrated  the 
surface  of  the  mother  of  pearl. 

In  order  to  ascertain  wnat  this  con- 
figuration of  surface  was,  we  examined  it 
with  very  high  magnifying  powers,  and 
found  that  every  specimen  which  exhi- 
bited these  colours  had  a  grooved 
structure,  resembling  the  delicate  tex- 
ture of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an  infant's 
finger,  or  the  wrinkles  which  are  often 
seen  on  surfaces  covered  with  varnish 
or  with  oil  paint.  We  have  attempted 
to  represent  this  surfkce  in  {ftgi  40.),  a 
small  portion  of  which,  m  n,  has  the 
grooves  ncariy  parallel    In  most  cases. 


Fig.  Ad, 


howerer,  the  grooves  are  irregular, 
and  as  the  line  joining  the  coloured 
images  is  always  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  grooves,  these  irregular 
specimens  give  coloured  images  lying  in 
almost  every  direction.  Upon  measur- 
ing the  distance  of  these  grooves,  we 
found  them  to  vaiy  from  200  to  upwards 
of  5000  in  an  inch ;  and  in  every  case 
the  distance  of  any  of  the  prismatic 
images  from  the  ordinary  image  increa- 
ses as  the  grooves  become  smaller  and 
closer.  In  a  specimen  with  2500  in  an 
inch,  the  distance  of  the  prismatic 
image  from  the  ordinary  one  is  3®  41', 
and  in  a  specimen  of  5000  in  an  inch, 
the  distance  is  1^  22',  almost  exactly 
double.  For  every  thousand  more 
grooves  that  there  are  in  an  inch,  the 
prismatic  images  separate  from  each 
other  half  a  degree.  Hence  in  most 
specimens  of  mother  of  pearl,  when 
both  the  direction  and  the  distances  of 
the  grooves  are  various,  we  have  the 
prismatic  images  scattered  in  various 
directions,  and  at  various  distances  from 
each  other. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  mother  of  pearl,  is  that  when 
we  grind  down  the  natural  surface  with 
the  finest  powders,  and  polish  it  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  brilliancy,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  grind  out  the  grooved 
structure  which  produces  the  colours. 
The  substance  of^  the  shell  disappears, 
but  the  depressions  as  well  as  the  eleva- 
tions on  the  surface  are  worn  away  at 
the  same  time.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked too,  as  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  on  grinding  down  the  surface  after 
it  is  polished,  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
grooves  seems  to  be  worn  down,  while 
the  other  is  scarcely  at  all  affected  by 
the  process. 

Mr.  Herschel  has  discovered  in  mvither 
of  pearl  another  pair  of  nebulouscolour- 
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ed  images,  the  line  joining  which  is  al-  By  cutting  with  a  delica:te  engine  paral- 

ways  perpendicular  to  a  sort  of  veined  lei  ctoovcs  upon  steel,  at  the  distance 

structure  in  the  shell,which  goes  through  of  from  the  2000dth  to  the  1 0,000dth  of 

its  substance,  and  cannot  be  impressed  an  inch,  he  has  manufactured  imitative 

upon  wax.    These  images  are  seen  by  jewels  and  other  articles  of  female  oma- 

light  transmitted  through  a  thin  and  ments  of  transcendent  beauty ;   and  by 

higWy  polished  plate  of  mother 'of  pearl,  stamping  these  grooves  on  brass  with 

cut  parallel  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  steel  dies,  he  has  manufactured  buttons 

shell,  and  reduced  by  grinding  to  a  thick-  at  a  moderate  expense.    In  day  lisr^it, 

ness  of  between  j^^ih  and  li^dth  of  an  these  colours  are  scarcely  distinguiish- 

inch.    The  nebulous  images  are  large,  able,  excepting  when  the  surface  reflects 

and  their  different  parts  have  the  follow-  the  margin  of  a  dark  object  upon   a 

ing  distances  from  the  ordinary  image,  light  ground  ;  but  in  strong  light,  and 

The  Extreme  Red  Ray lO®  29'  particularly  in  that  of  the  sun  and  of 

The  Mean  Ray   6    59  gas  flames,  the  colours  shine  with  ex- 

The  Extreme  Violet 6     16  traordinary  brilliancy,  and  the  play  of 

By  measuring  with  a  high  magnifying  tints,  which  flit  about  with  every  liimi- 

power  the  width  of  the  veins  which  pro-  nous  image,  are  rivaUed  only  by  the 

duced  these  images,  Mr.  Herschel  found  matchless  hues  of  the  diamond, 

that  there  were  7700  of  them  in  an  inch.  M.  Fraunhofer,  who  has  studied  the 

In  examining  the  laminae  or  plate  phenomena  produced  by  grooved  sur- 

which  composed  the  crystalline  lens  of  faces,  constructed  a  machine  by  which 

a  cod  newly  killed,  Dr.  Brewster  dis-  he  could  draw  lines  in  which  there  are 

covered,  that  their  surfaces  gave  the  32,000  in  a  Parisian  inch, 
same  colour  as  mother  of  pearl,  with 

this  difference  only,  that  two  and  some-  Chapter  XVU— Description  of  the 

times  three  prismatic  ima^s  were  seen  Eye--Dimensions  of  the  Eye— -For 

on  each  side  of  the  ordinary  image.  maiion  of  Images  on  the  Retina — 

These  laminae  communicated  their  co-  Direction  of  Visible  Objects — Cause 

lour  to  wax;   and  by  measuring  the  of  Erect  Vision— Distinct  and  Indis- 

distances  of  the  coloured    images  at  tinct  Vision  in  the  same  Object — In- 

different    parts   of    the    laminae,    he  distinctness  of  Vision  at  the  base  of 

found  that  the  fibres  diminished  gra-  the  Optic    Nerve— Intermission    in 

dually  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  of  the  Vision  of  Objects  seen  Obliquely 

the  lens,  tapering  like  needles,  so  as  to  —Insensibility  of  the  Eye  to  Faint 

allow  them    to   pack  together  into  a  Light^Seat  of  Vision— Duration  of 

spherical  superficies  as  they  converge  Impressions  on  the  Retina — Thau- 

to  the  pole.    He  discovered  also  in  the  matrope— Single  Vision  with    Two 

lens  of  the  Boneto,  the  flying  fish,  the  Eyes  —Squinting— Accommodation 

herring,  &c.  another  set  of  coloured  of  the  Eye  to  different  Distances — 

images  exactly  at  right  angles  to  them,  Longsightedness  —  Shortsightedness 

and  about  16«>  distant  from  the  ordinary  —Ocular  Spectror— Accidental    Co- 

image.    These  images  prove  the  exist-  lours— Colours  from  the    Unequal 

ence  of  grooves  or  divisions  across  the  Action  of  Light  on  the  Eye, 

fibres,  whose  distance  is  at  least  the  l^  the  application  of  the  principles  of 

1 1  OOOdth  of  an  inch.  When  we  consider  optics  to  the  explanation  of  natural  phe- 

that  the  crystalline  lens  of  a  small  fish  nomena,  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  the 

is  thus  composed  of  several  millions  of  manner  in  which  it  performs  the  func- 

separate  fibres,  and  each  of  them  sub-  tions  of  vision,  claim  particular  notice, 

divided  into  several  thousand  portions.  The  human  eye,  of  which  we  have 

we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ex-  given  a  front  view  in  (Jg.  41.),    and 

quisite  beauty  of  such  a  combination,  ^             •     „. 

and  with  the  admirable  skill  by  which  ^*;^^^S^^          ^'^'41, 
it  is  fitted  for  performing  the  several 
operations  of  vision. 

The  principle  of  the  production  of  co- 
lour by  grooved  surfaces  has  been  ele- 
gantly and  ingeniously  applied  by  John 
Barton,  Esq..  of  the  RoyaJ  Mint,  to  the 
manufacture  of  what  he  appropriately 

calls  Iris  ornaments,  from  their  reflect-  ■^■■■imb          \ 

ing  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  rainbow.  ^^^B^^HI^^^^^ 
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a  vertical  section  in  (Jig,  42.),  is  nearly 
of  a  globular  form,  with  a  slight  dona- 
tion or  projection  in  front  It  consists 
of  four  coats  or  membranes,  viz,  the 
Sclerotic,  the  Comeay  the  Choroid,  and 
the  Retina ;  of  two  fluids  or  humours, 
the  Aqueous  and  the  Vitreous ;  and  of 
one  lens,  called  the  Crystalline,  The 
Sclerotic  coat,  a  a  a,  (fig,  42.),  is  the 
outer  and  strongest  coat,  to  which  the 
muscles  for  giving  it  motion  are  attached. 
It  constitutes  the  white  of  the  eye,  a  a^ 
(fig.  41.)  It  is  joined  to  the  Cornea,  b  b, 
or  the  clear  and  transparent  circular 
membrane  through  which  we  see.  The 
Cornea,  which  is  equally  thick  through- 
out, is  very  tough,  and  consists  of  seve- 
ral layers  or  folds  to  give  it  strength,  so 
as  to  defend  the  delicate  parts  within 
from  external  injury.  On  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  sclerotic  coat  is  a  delicate 
membrane,  called  the  Choroid  coat, 
which  is  covered  with  a  black  pigment. 
On  the  inner  side  of  this  lies  the 
Retina,  rrrr,  which  is  the  innermost 
coat,  and  is  a  tender  reticular  mem- 
brane, formed  from  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  enters  the  eye  at 
O,  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
from  the  axis  on  the  side  towards  the 
nose.  At  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
retina,  there  is  a  small  hole,  with  a 
yellow  margin.  It  is  called  the /oramcn 
centrale,  or  central  hole,  though  it  is  not 
a  hole,  but  merely  a  transparent  spot, 
free  of  the  soft  pulpy  matter  of  which 
the  retina  consists. 

A  flat  membrane  of  a  circular  form, 
ef, called  the  \n%Xcc,fig,A\,),  and  seen 
through  the  cornea  b  b,  divides  the  in- 
terior globe  of  the  eye  into  two  very  un- 


chamber  of  the  eye,  contains  the  ague- 
-ms  humour,  from  its  resemblance  to 
pure  water ;  and  the  space  behind  the 
iris  is  called  the  posterior  chamber,  and 
contains  the  crystalline  lens,  cc,  and 
the  vitreous  humour,  which  fills  all  the 
rest  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline  lens  is 
suspended  in  a  transparent  capsule,  or 
bag,  by  what  are  called  the  dltary  pro- 
cesses, gg.  This  lens  is  more  convex  • 
behind  than  in  front,  as  the  figure  shows; 
and  it  consists  of  concentric  coats  com- 
posed of  fibres.  It  increases  in  density 
from  its  circumference  to  its  centre,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  its  spherical 
aberration.  The  vitreous  humour,  V  V, 
occupjring  the  largest  portion  of  the 
eye,  lies  immediately  behmd  the  crystal- 
line  lens,  and  fiUs  the  whole  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  retina,  rrrr. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  eye,  as  given  by  Dr.  Young  and 
M.  Petit: 

English  InchM 

Length  of  the  optical  axes 0.91 

Venical  chord  of  the  cornea      0.45 

Vened  sine  of  ditto    U.ll 

Horisoiiul  chord  of  the  cornea. 0.47 

Opening  of  pupil  seen  through  the  cornea  0.27  to  0.1:1 
Diminished  by  magnifying  power  of  conica  to 

0.25  10  0.12 
Radius  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 

lens  0.80 

Radius  of  the  posterior  surface 0.22 

Principal  focal  distance  of  the  lens   1 .78 

Disunce  of  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerre  from 

the  central  hole  at  the  end  of  the  axis 0.11 

Distance  of  the  iris  from  the  cornea    0. If 

Distance  of  the  iris  from  the  anterior  surface  of 

the  crystalline    0  01 

Range  of  the  eye,  or  diameter  of  field  of  vision  110** 

Dr.  Brewster  and  Dr.  Gordon  took  the 
following  measures  of  the  crystalline 
and  cornea  from  the  eye  of  a  woman 
above  50  years  of  age,  a  few  hours  after 
death. 

Diameter  of  the  crystalline   0.378 

Diameter  of  the  cornea 0.4UU 

Thickness  of  the  cry tuliine  0.172 

Thickneuof  the  cornea 0.042 

The  following  are  the  refractive  pow- 
ers of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  according 
to  different  observers : 


equal  parts.  It  has  a  circular  openinjB;, 
d,fig.  4 1 ,  in  its  centre,  called  the  pupd, 
which  expands  when  the  light  which 


enters  the  eye  is  diminished,  and  con- 
tracts when  the  light  is  increased.  The 
i^Ntce  before  the  iris,  called  the  anterior 


CiyitalUnt  Lent. 
Hnmoar.    Cater  CoM.  C«ntn.  Mwn. 

Haulcibee  1.885U&  i    

Jurin....   1.2K5a3 

Rochon..  1.321)      |    

Young  ..  1.8883 
Brewster    1.3366 


1.8767    1.SM0     1.8889 


VUivear 
Hamour. 
1.8S&M 

1.332 

1.3394: 


From  the  last  of  these  measures  we 
may  deduce  the  following  indices  of  re- 
fraction : 

InduorRcfrmctloo. 
For  rays  passing  from  the  aqueous  humour 

into  the  outer  coat  of  the  crystalline  lens  1.04Q6 
For  rays  passing  from  the  aqueous  humour 

into  the  crystalline,  uking  iu  mean  index 

of  refraction ^ 1.0868 

Fur  rays  passing  fVom  the  onter  coat  of  the 

crystalline  into  the  vitrtoiu  hamour  ....    0  88 
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From  the  dimensions  of  the  eye  given  the  progress  of  rayg  through  tiie  hn- 

above,  and  by  means  of  the  preceding  mours  of  the  eye,  whether  they  &11  upon 

indices  of  refiraction,  it  will  be  easy  to  it  in  a  parallel  or  a  diverging  conditioa. 

trace,  by  tlie  method  ah^ady  described.  Let  M  N.  for  example. 


J%.43. 


be  an  object  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  eye,  E  F  O.  Rays  of  light 
diverging  warn  the  points  M  N,  will  be 
converged  by  the  refraction  of  the  hu- 
mours to  points  m,  n  upon  the  retina, 
wliere  thev  wUl  form  an  inverted  image 
of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  image 
is  formed  in  a  camera  obscura.  That 
such  an  image  is  actually  formed  on  the 
back  of  the  eye,  may  be  easily  proved 
by  parina:  away  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye  of  an  ox,  with  a  sharp  knife,  till  it 
is  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  the  image  to 
be  seen  through  it 

In  what  manner  the  retina,  thus  im- 
pressed with  a  distinct  image  of  an  ex- 
ternal object,  conveys  to  the  mind, 
throufifh  the  medium  of  the  optic  nerve, 
of  which  it  is  the  expanded  termination, 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence,  the  po- 
sition, and  the  magnitude  of  that  object, 
is  not  known,  and  probably  never  will 
be.  Certain  facts,  however,  or  laws 
of  vision,  have  been  deduced  from  ob- 
servation, and  merit  our  attentive  con- 
siderat  ion. 

I.  On  the  direction  of  visible  ol^ects, — 
When  the  mind  sees  the  extremity  M 
of  any  object  M  N,  by  means  of  rays 
flowing  from  M  and  collected  at  m,  the 
retina  receives  these  rays  at  different 
decrees  of  obliquity,  and  yet  Ihe  point 
M  is  seen  only  in  one  direction,  namely, 
in  the  direction  of  the  central  ray  of  the 
cone  whose  apex  is  at  m.  This  however 
does  not  arise  from  the  ray  being  the 
resultant,  as  it  were,  or  the  mean  of  the 
directions  of  all  the  other  rays ;  for  if  we 
close  up  all  the  pupil  excepting  a  small 
opening  at  its  margin,  the  point  M  will 
be  represented  at  m  only  by  the  most 
oblique  rays  of  the  conical  pencil,  and 
yet  it  will  still  be  seen  in  the  same  di- 
rectio  nas  before.  Hence  we  conclude, 
til  at  when  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  any 
point  m  of  the  retina,  in  any  direction, 
however  oblique  to  its  surface,  the  ob- 
ject will  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  a 
une  perpendicular  to  the  retina  at  the 


point  m.  As  the  surface  of  the  retina 
19  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  these  perpen- 
diculars must  all  pass  throulgh  one 
point,  which  may  be  called  the  centre  of 
vinbie  direction ;  because  every  point  of 
an  external  object  vnll  be  seen  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  joining  that  centre 
and  the  given  point  The  truth  of  this 
we  have  established  by  marking  the 
perfect  stability  of  the  image  of  any  ob- 
ject, when  it  is  seen  by  different  points  of 
the  retina  when  the  eyeball  alone  is 
moved.  Hence  the  centre  of  visible 
direction  is  a  fixed  point  in  the  vitreous 
humour ;  and,  as  it  never  changes  its 
place  during  the  rotation  of  the  eyebaU, 
it  must  be  coincident  with  the  centre 
round  which  that  rotation  is  performed. 
In  consequence  of  this  coincidence,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  visible  direction, 
an  arrangement  of  consummate  sldU, 
the  great  Author  of  nature  has  provided 
for  me  perfect  stability  of  every  point  in 
the  images  of  external  objects. 

2.  Cauee  of  erect  vision, — ^As  the 
humours  of  the  eye  act  exactly  like  a 
convex  lens  of  an  equivalent  focal 
length,  an  inverted  pictiure  of  external 
objects  will,  for  the  reasons  ahnead/ 
assigned  (Chap.  iv.  p.  12),  be  formM 
upon  the  retina.  Many  ^lilosophers 
01  eminence  have  perplexed  themselves 
very  unnecessarily,  in  attempting  to  de» 
duce  erect  vision  frt)m  inverted  images. 
The  law  of  visible  direction  removes  at 
once  e\ery  difficulty ;  for  as  the  lines  of 
visible  direction  must  necessarily  cross 
each  other  at  the  centre  of  visible  di- 
rection, those  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
image  must  so  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
object,  and  those  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  image  go  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
object,  and  hence  an  erect  object  is  the 
necessary  result  of  an  inverted  image. 

3.  Distinct  and  indistinct  vision  in 
the  same  object, — ^When  we  look  in- 
tensely at  any  point  of  an  object  in  or- 
der to  examine  it  with  care  and  atten- 
tion, we  direct  to  that  point  the  axis  of 
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(hfl  efe,  and,  consequently,  the  image 
of  tliat  point  falls  upon  the  central  hole 
in  the  retina.  Eveiy  other  point  of  the 
same  object  is  seen  indistinctly,  and  the 
indistinctness  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  from  that  which  is 
seen  (Kstinctly.  The  only  perfectly  dis- 
tinct point  of  vision,  therefore,  is  that 
where  there  is  no  retina;  but  we  are 
not  entitled  to  ascribe  this  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nervous  matter,  as  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  distinctness  towards 
the  central  hole  does  not  appear  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  gradual  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  the  retina. 

4.  Indistinctness  of  vision  at  the  base 
of  the  optic  nerve. — It  was  discovered 
by  M.  Mariotte,  that  when  the  image  of 
any  object  fell  upon  the  base  of  the  op- 
tic nerve,  the  object  disappeared.  In 
order  to  prove  this  expenmentally,  fix 
on  the  side  of  a  room,  and  at  the  height 
of  the  eye,  three  wafers,  two  feet  dfis- 
tant.  Stand  opposite  to  the  middle 
wafer  with  one  eye  shut,  and,  banning 
near  the  wall,  retire  gradually  nrom  it, 
Oookin^  always  at  the  outside  wafer, 
which  IS  on  me  same  hand  as  the  co- 
vered eye,)  till  the  middle  wafer  disap- 
pears. This  will  be  found  to  take  place 
at  BbouiJIve  times  the  distance  at  which 
the  wafers  are  placed,  and  when  it  does 
happen,  the  other  wafers  will  be  plainly 
seen.  If  we  use  candles  in  place  of 
wafiers,  the  middle  one  will  not  disap- 
pear, but  it  will  become  a  cloudy  mass 
of  light.  The  base  of  the  optic  nerve, 
therefore,  is  not  insensible  to  light,  it  is 
only  unfit  for  giving  distinct  vision  of 
those  objects  whose  images  fall  upon 
it.  M.  Le  Cat  considered  the  size  of  this 
portion  of  the  retina  to  be  about  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  a  line ;  but  Daniel 
Bernoulli  found  it  to  be  about  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 

5.  Intermission  in  the  vision  of  ob- 
jects seen  obliquefy, —The  inability  of 
the  eye  to  preserve  a  sustained  vision  of 
objects  seen  obliauely,  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Brewster.  If  when  one  eye  is  shut 
we  fix  the  other  upon  any  point,  such 
as  the  head  of  a  pin.  A,  stuck  into  a  green 

cloth,  and  continue 
for  some  timelook- 


Fig.44. 


ingatthepin  head, 
ol^ects,  such  as  a 
pen,  B  C,  or  a  strip 
of  paper  laid  upon 
the  green  cloth  at 
a  oQstance  from 
the  pin,  will  occa- 
sionally  disappear 


altogether ;  the  impression  of  the  green 
cloth  extending  itself  over  the  part  of 
the  retina  on  which  the  image  of  the 
pen,  B  C,  or  strip  of  paper,  was 
formed.  In  a  short  time  the  vanished 
object  will  again  reappear.  The  same 
enect  is  produced  when  both  eyes  are 
used ;  and  when  the  object  is  highly 
luminous,  like  a  candle,  it  does  not 
wholly  disappear,  but  expands  itself  into 
a  mass  of  nebulous  light,  which  is  of  a 
blue  colour,  encircled  with  a  bright  ring 
of  yellow  light. 

But  though  objects  thus  seen  indi- 
rectly, or  obliquely,  occasionally  dis- 
appear, very  minute  objects,  which  can- 
not be  seen  by  direct  vision,  may  be 
rendered  visible  by  looking  a  little  from 
them.  This  has  been  observed  by  se- 
veral astronomers,  both  with  regard  to 
faint  stars  and  to  the  satellites  of  Sa- 
turn. When  the  eye  is  turned  full  upon 
the  star  or  satellite,  it  disappears ;  but 
when  it  is  directed  to  another  part  of 
the  field  of  the  telescope,  the  luminous 
point  will  become  distinctly  visible. 
This  superior  vision  of  a  small  point  of 
light  seen  obliquely,  seems  to  arise  part- 
ly from  the  expansion  of  its  image  by 
indirect  vision,  which  makes  its  light 
act  upon  a  greater  portion  of  the  retina. 

6.  Insensibility  of  the  eye  to  direct 
impressions  of  very  faint  light, — When 
the  eye  is  steadily  directed  to  objects 
illuminated  by  a  feeble  gleam  of  fight, 
it  is  thrown  into  a  state  nearly  as  pain- 
ful as  that  which  is  produced  by  an 
excess  of  light.  A  kind  of  remission 
takes  place  in  the  conveyance  of  the  im- 
pressions along  the  nervous  membrane : 
the  object  actually  disappears,  and  the 
eye  is  agitated  by  the  recurrence  of  im- 
pressions which  are  too  feeble  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

"  The  preceding  facts,"  (J  5,  6,)  says 
Dr.  Brewster,*  "  respecting  the  afi'ec- 
tions  of  the  retina,  while  they  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  fimctions  of 
that  membrane,  may  serve  to  explain 
some  of  those  phenomena  of  the  disap- 
pearance and  reappearance  of  objects, 
and  of  the  change  of  shape  of  inanimate 
objects,  which  nave  been  ascribed  by 
the  vulgar  to  supernatural  causes,  and 
by  philosophers  to  the  activity  of  the 
imagination.  If  in  a  dark  night,  for 
example,  we  unexpectedly  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  any  object,  either  in  motion 
or  at  rest,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to 
ascertain  what,  it  is,  and  our  curiosity 
calls  forth  all  our  powers  of  vision. 
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This  anxiety,  however,  serves  only  to 
bafRe  us  in  our  attempts.  Excited  by  a 
feeble  illumination,  the  retina  is  not 
capable  of  aftording  a  permanent  vision 
of  the  object,  and  while  we  are  strainine 
our  eyes  to  discover  its  nature,  it  will 
entirely  dis^pear,  and  afterwards  re- 
appear and  vanish  alternately.  The 
same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in 
daylight  by  the  sportsman,  when  he  en- 
deavours to  mark  upon  the  monoto- 
nous heath  the  particular  spot  where 
moor-game  has  alighted.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  slightest  difference  of  tint  in 
the  adjacent  neath,  he  keeps  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  it  as  he  advances ; 
but  whenever  the  contrast  of  illumina- 
tion is  feeble,  he  invariably  loses  sight 
of  his  mark ;  and  if  the  retina  is  again 
capable  of  taking  it  up,  it  is  only  to  lose 
it  a  second  time." 

7.  Seat  of  vmon,— The  inability  of 
the  base  of  the  optic  nerve  to  perform 
the  same  functions  as  the  parts  of  the 
retina  which  surround  it,  led  Mariotte 
to  suppose  that  the  choroid  coat,  which 
lies  immediately  below  the  retina,  is  the 
seat  of  vision.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  the  transparency 
of  the  retina,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  reception  of  images,  and  by  the 
opacity  of  the  choroid. 

In  the  eye  of  the  cuttle-fish,  Dr. 
Knox*  has  shown  that  there  is  inter- 
posed between  the  vitreous  humour  and 
the  retina  an  excessively  dark  and 
opaque  pigment  of  considerable  consist- 
ency, assuming  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane. Hence,  if  the  retina  performs 
any  part  in  vision,  the  impressions 
made  by  the  images  on  this  dark  mem- 
brane must  be  conveyed  by  vibration 
to  the  retina  behind  it.  In  Uke  nqanner 
m  the  human  eye,  the  impressions  on 
the  choroid  coat  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  retina  before  it,  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  choroid.  This  view  of  the  matter, 
which  is  however  not  without  its  difii- 
culties,  reconciles  the  opposite  senti- 
ments which  have  been  so  long  enter- 
tained. The  choroid  coat  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  black,  and  M.  Le 
Cat  states  that  it  grows  less  black  with 
age.  I  have  however  observed  in  young 
persons,  generally  below  the  age  of 
twelve,  that  it  reflects  a  brilliant  cnmson 
colour,  similar  to  what  we  observe  in  the 
eyes  of  dogs  and  other  animals.  Hence 
it  would  follow,  that  if  the  retina  is 
affected  by  rays  which  fail  upon  it,  the 

•  £tU»bwrgh  Journal  qf  Scieuet,  No,  vi.  p.  199, 


young  persons  above  mentioned  ought  \o 
see  the  crimson  light  reflected  by  tiie 
choroid  and  falling  upon  the  retina,  in 
its  progress  out  of  the  eye.  I  have 
ascertained,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case ;  and  consequentiy  we  obtain 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  retina  is  affected  only 
by  the  vibrations  communicated  to  it  by 
its  contact  with  the  choroid  coat.* 

8.  Duration  of  the  impressions  o/Ught 
upon  the  eye.—Ewery  person  must  have 
ODserved  that  when  we  whirl  in  the  hand 
a  burning  stick,  a  circle  of  li^ht  is  seen 
marking  out  the  paths  described  by  its 
burning  end.  As  the  burning  extremity 
can  oiSy  be  in  one  point  of  the  path  at 
the  same  instant,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
impression  of  its  light  continues  some 
time  on  the  eye.  M.  D'Arcy  found  that 
the  light  of  a  live  coal,  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  165  feet,  continued  its  impres- 
sions on  the  eye  during  the  seventh  part 
of  a  second.  This  affection  of  the  eye 
has  been  ingeniously  used  by  Dr.  Paris 
in  constructing  a  toy  called  the  Thauma- 
trope,  fi-om  two  Greek  words  which 
signi^  to  turn  wonders.  It  is  shown  in 


Fig.  45 


where  A  B  is  a  circle  cut  out  of  card, 
and  having  two  sDk  strings,  C  D,  fixed 
to  it,  by  tr/^'isting  which  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  each  hand  it  may  be 
twirled  round  with  considerable  velocity. 
On  one  side  of  the  piece  of  card  there 
is  drawn  any  object,  such  as  a  chariot, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  it  the  charioteer 
in  the  attitude  of  driving,  so  that  when 
the  card  is  twirled  round,  we  see  the 
charioteer  driving  the  chariot,  as  in  the 
figure:  or,  in  consequence  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  impressions  of  light  on  the 
retina,  we  see  at  once  what  is  drawn  on 
both  sides  of  the  caid> 

•  M.  Lehot  has  recently  endeavoared  to  show  that 
tn«  Mat  of  TiKion  is  anterior  to  the  rrtina.  and  that 
yision  is  effected  by  images  of  three  dimenitioDS 
formed  in  the  yltreons  humour.  He  conxiders  it 
probable,  that  the  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  ntana 
py  small  nervons  filaments  extending  from  the  latter 
into  the  ritreou  hnmoar. 
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Hitherto  we  haye  considered  the  eye 
as  a  sinrie  organ,  and  as  viewintr  ob- 
jects at  that  precise  distance  when  rays 
diverging  from  them  are  converged  to 
points  on  the  retina ;  but  as  almost  aD 
animals  have  more  than  one  eye,  and 
have  the  power  of  seeing  objects  dis- 
tinctly at  different  distances,  we  must 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
two  points. 

9.  Cause  of  single  vision  with  tipo 
eyes. — ^The  subject  of  single  vision  with 
two  eyes  has  excited  much  needless 
discussion,  as  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  law  of  visible  direction. 
By  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball  we 
can  direct  the  axis  of  each  eye,  so  that 
these  axes  when  prolonged  may  meet 
in  any  point  of  absolute  space  oeyond 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  mches.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  are  placed  at  one  end 
of  a  room,  and  that  we  direct  the  axes 
of  both  eyes  to  a  circular  aperture  in  a 
window  shutter  at  the  other  end ;  then, 
though  an  image  of  this  aperture  is 
formed  in  each  eye,  yet  because  the 
lines  of  visible  direction  from  similar 
points  of  the  one  image  meet  the  lines 
of  visible  direction  from  similar  points 
of  the  other  image,  each  pair  of  simi- 
lar points  must  be  seen  as  one  point,  and 
the  aperture  seen  by  one  eye  will  exactly 
coincide  with  the  aperture  seen  by  the 
other  eye.  The  same  singleness  of  vision 
would  take  place  if  we  possessed  an 
hundred  eyes,  all  capable  of  having 
their  axes  directed  to  the  same  point 

If  when  an  object  is  seen  single  with 
both  eyes,  we  press  one  eye  aside,  the 
image  formed  by  that  eye  will  separate 
from  the  other  image,  and  the  object 
will  appear  double.  Or,  if  the  axes  of 
both  eyes  are  dir^ted  to  a  point  either 
nearer  or  more  remote  than  tne  aperture 
in  the  window  shutter,  then  in  both  of 
these  cases  the  aperture  will  appear  dou- 
ble ;  because  the  similar  lines  of  visible 
direction  no  longer  meet  at  the  aperture. 

A  small  object  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  appear  double  with  one  eye,  when 
the  crystalline  lens  has  ceased  to  be  ho- 
mogeneous, either  from  age  or  disease. 

10.  Cause  of  squinting. — A  person  is 
said  to  squint  when  both  eyes  do  not 
seem  to  be  directed  to  the  object  at 
which  he  is  looking.  When  either  of  the 
eyes  has  a  less  perfect  vision,  or  a  dif- 
ferent focal  lengtti,  or  when  there  is  any 
weakness  in  its  external  muscles  we  are 
apt  to  make  use  only  of  the  ^ood  eye ; 
and  when  we  acquire  the  habit  of  dom^ 
this  the  imperfect  eye  2s  ^eft  atrest,  and 


win  sometimes  cease  even  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  other.  In  this  case 
squinting  is  produced.  If  the  good 
eye  is  shut,  and  the  bad  one  forced 
to  exert  itself,  the  iris  will  be  placed 
symmetrically  between  the  eyelids,  and 
the  squint  formerly  seen  in  the  eye  will 
disappear.  Should  the  eye  in  this 
case  still  squint,  the  cause  of  it  must 
be  sought  either  in  the  central  hole  of 
the  retina  not  being  at  the  extremity  of 
the  axis,  or  in  some  mal-conformation 
by  which  the  retina  is  not  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  eye  at  the  point  where 
they  meet  Such  a  case  we  have  never 
met  with.  This  disease  of  the  eye 
might,  we  are  persuaded,  be  frequentiy 
cured,  even  in  adults,  by  those  wno  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  this  organ. 

11.  AccommodaHon  of  the  eye  to  dif- 
ferent distances, — ^The  narrowness  of 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail 
the  various  theories  which  have  been 
devised  to  explain  this  property  of 
the  eye,  and  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  to  support  them.  The 
eye  is,  we  conceive,  adjusted  to  very 
remote  objects  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repose.  When  near  objects  are 
to  be  seen,  we  are  enabled  by  a  volun- 
tary action  to  draw  forward  the  crystal- 
line lens.  This  action  is  performed  by 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  or  by  the 
expansion  of  the  iris  towards  the  centre 
of  the  pupil,  and  as  the  base  of  the  iris 
is  connected  with  the  ciliary  processes 
which  suspend  the  lens,  the  lens  wiU  be 
thus  removed  from  the  retina.  But 
while  the  eye  possesses  the  power  of 
voluntary  adjustment,  the  same  effect 
may  be  proauced  involuntarily  by  the 
stimulus  of  light  upon  the  eye.  By  a 
combination  of  the  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary actions,  the  eye  is  accommo- 
dated to  all  distances  within  its  range ; 
and  for  short  distances,  when  the  volun  • 
tary  power  of  adjustment  fails,  the  ad- 
justment may  still  be  effected  by  the 
involuntary  stimulus  of  light.  The 
facts  and  reasonings  by  which  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  supported,  will  be 
found  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  No.  i.  p.  77 — 83. 

Tne  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  any 
distance  is  effected  at  the  same  time 
with  the  convergency  of  the  axes  of 
both  eyes  to  the  object  to  be  viewed. 
These  two  movements  being  neces- 
sarily called  into  action  at  tiie  same 
instant,  cannot  easily  be  performed  se- 
parately, which  has  led  to  tiie  belief 
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that  the  external  muscles  which  con- 
verge the  axes,  produce  also  the  ad- 
justment by  pressure  on  the  eyeball. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  as  we 
have  succeeded  in  producing,  by  the  in- 
voluntary stimulus  of  lighC  an  adjust- 
ment to  one  distance  when  the  axes 
were  converged  to  a  more  remote  point 
12.  Cause  of  longsightedness.— YHxea 
the  eye  loses  the  power  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  near  objects,  the  person 
is  said  to  be  longsighted.  This  chan^, 
which  generally  shows  itself  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reading  small  type  with  can- 
<ne-light,  commonly  takes  place  at  the 
af;e  of  forty,  and  arises  from  a  mecha- 
meal  change  in  the  state  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  by  which  its  density  and  re- 
fractive power  are  altered.  When 
every  other  part  of  our  frame  begins  to 
shrink  and  decay,  the  eye  parti^es  in 
the  ^neral  change.  The  variation  of 
density  takes  place  most  frequenth^  at 
a  particular  point  in  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  and  requires  some  time  to  com- 
plete its  circle.  At  its  commencement 
vision  is  considerably  injured,  but  when 
the  change  has  become  symmetrical 
round  the  margin  of  the  lens,  the  sym- 
metrical action  of  a  convex  lens  enables 
the  eye  to  see  as  distinctly  as  before,  by 
converging  upon  the  retina  rays  flowing 
from  near  objects,  which  the  unassist^ 
eye  refracted  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  meet  at  points  behind  the  retina. 

13.  Cause  of  shortsightedness.— Vfhea 
the  eye  is  notable  to  see  distant  objects, 
and  requires  to  bring  minute  objects 
very  near  it  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
seen,  the  person  is  said  to  be  short- 
sighted.  In  this  case,  the  rays  from 
distant  objects  are  converged  to  points 
before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  and  the 
evil  is  removed  by  using  a  concave  lens, 
which  delays  their  convergency.  This 
imperfection  of  the  eye  often  appears  in 
early  hfe,  and  seems  to  arise  from  an 
increase  of  density  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

14.  Ocular  spectra. — Accidental  co^ 
lours. — One  of  the  most  curious  aifec- 
tions  of  the  eye,  is  that  in  virtue  of 
which  it  sees  what  are  called  ocular 
spectra,  or  accidental  colours.  If  we 
place  a  red  wafer  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and,  closing  one  eye,  keep  the 
other  directed  for  some  time  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wafer,  then  if  we  turn  the 
same  eye  to  another  part  of  the  paper 
we  shall  see  a  green  wafer,  the  colour 
of  which  will  grow  fainter  and  faints 
as  we  continue  to  look  at  it     This 


green  image  of  the  wafer  is  called  an 
ocular  spedrum,  or  the  accidental,  or 
opposite,  colour  of  red.  By  usin^  dif- 
ferently coloured  wafers,  we  obtam  the 
following  results : 

ColovT  ofth*  Wate.  Odov  of  tlia  Spoetn. 

Black White. 

White Black. 

Red Bluish  Green. 

Orange Blue. 

Yellow Indigo. 

Green Violet  with  a  liule  Red. 

Blue Otange  Red. 

Indigo Orange  Yellow. 

Violet Bluish  Green. 

If  we  arrange  all  the  colours  in  a  cnrcle 
in  the  proportions  given  in  Chap.  viii. 
p.  24,  the  red  and  the  violet  extremities 
of  the  spectrum  meeting  at  0°,  then  tiie 
accidental  colour  of  any  other  oolour 
will  be  always  found  durectly  opposite 
that  other  colour,  and  for  this  reason 
these  colours  have  been  called  opposite 
colours. 

The  same  thing  maybe  done  more 
easily  in  the  common  spectrum  AB, 
C/^.46.)  Take  half  the  spectrum  A  £L 

FfgAS.  ~ 


viz.  Am,  or  6 m,  in  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  having  set  one  foot  in  the 
colour  whose  accidental  colour  is  re- 
quired, the  other  foot  will  fall  upon  the 
accidental  colour.  This  law  of  acci- 
dental colours,  derived  from  observa- 
tion, may  be  thus  expressed :  T7u  acci^ 
dental  colour  of  any  primitive  colour, 
is  that  colour  whim  in  the  prismatic 
spectrum  is  distant  from  the  primitive 
colour  half  t?ie  length  of  the  spectrum. 
If  we  suppose  the  primitive  colour  to 
be  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  inten- 
sity as  the  accidental  colour,  then  we 
shall  find  that  the  one  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  or  what  the  other 
wants  to  make  it  white  light,  that  is» 
the  primitive  and  the  accidental  colour 
when  mixed  together  will  make  white 
light.     Hence  the  accidental  colonf 
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have  also  been  e&Ded  complementary 
colours.  Since  a  mixtiire  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  forms  white 
light,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  one  is  left 
out,  the  mixture  of  the  remainder  will 
not  be  white  but  some  other  tint.  This 
other  tint  is  found  to  be  nearly  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  cental  of  gra- 
vity of  all  the  other  colours  which  are 
left  So  that  if  we  arran^  the  colours 
in  a  circle,  as  in^.  47,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  prismatic  spectrum  bent 
round  till  its  two  ends  A,  B  meet,  we 
shall  see  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  colours  which  remain  after  one  co- 
lour is  omitted,  must  necessarily  be 
opposite  to  the  omitted  colour,  that  is, 
the  complementarv  colour  is  found  in 
the  same  way  as  the  accidental  colour. 
Thus 


Fig.  41 


j'the  red  is  omitted,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  remaining  arch  will  be  in  the 
blue.  We  have  inserted  in  the  figure  a 
small  strip  of  white,  and  another  of  black 
opposite  to  it,  in  order  to  include  all  the 
specimens  of  accideatal  colours ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  lints 
thus  formed  from  the  common  pris- 
matic spectrum  are  not  exactly  tnose 
which  experiment  gives.  The  colours 
which  ought  to  be  used  are  those  which 
are  found  in  a  spectrum  formed  by  a 
prism,  when  the  beam  of  light  is  larger 
than  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  real 
spectrum.  In  this  case,  the  centre  of  the 
spectrum  will  be  white  light,  passing 
on  one  side  into  pale  yeUow,  yellow, 
orange^  and  red^  and  on  the  other  side 
into  greenish  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
In  such  a  spectrum  there  is  no  un- 
mixed green,  though  we  have  inserted 
it  in  the  figure. 

From  tl^  preceding  facts,  the  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  common  theory  of  accidental  co- 
lours. When  the  eye  is  fixed  for  some 
time  on  the  red  wafer,  the  part  of  the 
retina  on  which  the  red  rays  £bl11  is 


sbrongly  excited  by  their  continued 
action.  Its  sensibility  to  red  light  must 
therefore  he  diminished,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  palate  when  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  particular  taste  ceases  to 
feel  its  impression.  When  the  eye, 
therefore,  is  turned  from  the  red  wafer 
to  the  white  paper,  the  excited  portion 
of  the  retina  is  insensible  to  the  red 
rays  in  the  white  paper,  and,  conse- 
quently, sees  that  colour  which  arises 
from  the  union  of  all  the  other  rays  but 
the  red,  that  is,  a  greenish  blue.  The 
same  explanation  applies  to  idl  the 
other  colours.  If  the  wafer  is  white 
and  placed  upon  a  dark  ground,  the 
accidental  colour  must  be  black;  be- 
cause the  enfeebled  portion  of  the  re- 
tina is  insensible,  as  it  were,  to  all  the 
colours  which  compose  white  light. 
When  the  wafer  is  black  upon  a  white 
ground,  the  portion  of  the  eye  upon 
which  the  image  falls,  in  place  of  being 
enfeebled,  is  refreshed  by  the  absence  of 
light,  while  the  rest  of  the  retina  around 
it  is  enfeebled  by  the  white  ligjht  of  the 
paper.  Hence,  when  the  eye  is  turned 
upon  a  white  ground,  it  will  see  a  por- 
tion whiter  than  the  rest,  so  that  the 
accidental  colour  of  black  is  white. 
La  Place's  theoiy  of  accidental  colours, 
which  we  cannot  pretend  fully  to  un- 
derstand, is  given  by  Haiiy  in  the  foUow- 
ing  words : — "  He  supposes  that  there 
exists  in  the  eye  a  certain  disposition 
in  virtue  of  which  the  red  rays  com- 
prised in  the  whiteness  of  the  ground, 
are,  at  the  moment  when  they  arrive  i^ 
that  organ,  in  a  manner  attracted  by 
those  which  form  the  predominant  red 
colour  of  the  circle,  so  that  the  two 
impressions  become  blended  into  one, 
and  the  green  colour  finds  itself  at 
liberty  to  act  as  though  it  existed  alone. 
According  to  this  method  of  conceiving 
things,  the  sensation  of  the  red  decom- 
poses that  of  the  whiteness,  and  while 
the  homogeneous  actions  combine  to- 
gether, the  action  of  the  heterogeneous 
rays  which  are  disengaged  from  the 
combination  produces  its  effect  sepa- 
rately." * 

Wlien  a  strong  impression  of  white 
light  is  made  upon  the  eye,  a  succes- 
sion of  remarkable  spectra  is  visible. 
When  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon,  M. 
^pinus  fixed  his  eye  steadily  upon  it  for 
fifteen  seconds.  Upon  shutting  his  eye 
he  saw  an  irregular,  pale,  greenish  yel- 
low image  of  the  sun  surrounded  with 

«  Dr.  Gregory's  traoiUtioa  of  Hany*!  Tniic  4t 
Phyi.  voL  ii.  p.  4S4. 
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a  faint  red  border.    When  he  opened  ries.    It  will  be  found,  however,  by 

his  eye  and  turned  it  to  a  white  ground,  pressing  both  the  eyes  at  once,  and  by 

the  image  of  the  sun  was  brownish  red,  due  attention   to   their  corresponding 

and  its  border  sky  blt^e.     With   his  motions,  tliat  the  spectrum  does  move, 

eye  again  shut,  the  image  appeared  and  that  it  is  seen  by  the  eye  in  the  same 

green,  and  the  border  a  red  difPerent  manner  as  if  it  were  the  image  of  an 

from  the  last.    On  opening  his  eye,  and  external  object,  conformably  to  the  law 

turning  it  to  a  white  ground  as  before,  of  visible  direction.  • 

the  image  was  more  red  than  formerly,  By  means  of  pressure  upon  the  eye- 

and  the  border  a  brighter  sky  blue,  ball,  ocular  spectra  may  he  produced ; 

His  eye  being  again  shut,  the  image  was  and  when  spectra  produced  by  exter- 

Creen,  approaching  to  sky  blue,  and  the  nal  impressions  of  light  are  seen  by  the 

order  a  red  still  differing  from  the  eye,  their  colours  are  changed  by  pres- 

former.    When  his  eye  was  again  open-  sure  on  the  eyeball.    The  pressure  of 

ed  upon  a  white  ground,  the  image  was  the  blood  vessels  on  the  back  of  the 

still  red,  and  its  border  sky  blue,  but  eye  often  produces  spectra,  in  particu- 

with  different  shades  from  the  last    At  lar  states  of  the  stomach.    In  slight 

the  end  of  four  or  five  minutes,  when  affections,    these  spectra  are  floating 

his  eye  was  shut,  the  image  was  a  /Ine  masses  of  blue  light,  which  appear  and 

sky  olue,  and  the  border  a  brilliant  red;  disappear  in  succession ;  but  in  severe 

and  upon  opening  his  eye  as  formerly  ones,  they  become  green,  and  sometimes 

upon  a  white  ground,  the  image  was  a  rise  to  yellow.    Hence  it  follows,  that 

brilliant  red,  and  the  border  &jfins  sky  pressure  upon  the  retina  creates  the 

blue.*  sensation  of  light  and  colours. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  kind  were  15.  Colours  produced  by  the  untqual 

made  by  Dr.  Brewster,  by  looking  at  a  action  of  light  upon  the  eyes, — If  we 

brilliant  image  of  the  sun's  disk  formed  hold  a  slip  of  white   paper  vertically 

by  a  concave  reflector.    With  his  right  about  a  foot  from  the  eye,  and  direct 

eye  tied  up,  he  viewed  this  luminous  both  eyes  to  an  object  at  some  distance 

disk  with  the  left  through  a  blackened  beyond  it,  so  as  to  see  the  slip  of  paper 

tube,  to  prevent  any  extraneous  light  double,  then  when  a  candle  is  brought 

from  falling  upon  the  retina.    When  near  the  right  eye,  so  as  to  act  strongly 

the  retina  was  highly  excited  by  this  upon  it,  while  the  left  eye  is  protected 

intense  light,  he  turned  his  left,  eye  to  from  its  light,  the  left-hand  slip  of  paper 

a  white  ground,  and  perceived  the  fol-  will  be  of  a  tolerably    bright  green 

lowing  spectra  by  alternately  opening  colour,  while  the  right-hand  shp  of  paper 

and  shutting  the  eye.  seen  by  the  left  eye  will  be  of  a  red 

BpMtrm  widi  the  left  Eye  open  Spetln  vift  the  left  Eje  •hoc  COlOUr.       I f  the    OnC    image  0 VCrlapS  thC 

1.  Pink  surrounded  with  Green,  Green.  other,  the  colour   of  the    overlapping 

8.  Orange  inixed  i^ith  Pmk  Blue.  p^rts  will  be  wliite,  arising  from  a  Siix: 

I'  VXT             f  TyiJ?^-  ^"^  «f  ^«  complementaiy  red    and 

t  )^l^:::::::::::::::::::^^^  sreen  when  eoLi  canSIs  are  hdd 

6.  Orange Indieo.  ^^^^y  V^^^  ^^^  ^V^*  ^^^  ^^^^  "»*" 

These  spectra  we,^  always  surround-  fh'f thP  "jJSl  if  Z^rJ^  Tn^*  ™ 

ed  with  a  ring  of  the  accidental  colour.t  u^f /j?^  PfJ^      ^T  \u  ^^^^ 

The    phenomena    above    descS  ^y  holding  the  candle  to  the  right  eye, 

prove  th^atthe  common  theory  of  acd^  rjJTndC^tL^^^^^^ 
Sental  colom-s  is  true  only  wk  weak  'f^«?^H^!'i**'f/^u'"'^r''^  ^"^  '^'^ 
degrees  of  light,  for  in  the  preceding  tf  SJ^^rt*^'' M '"^"'i''^"' CJJT 
experiments  the  spectrum  ought  to  *^  '^'^'u^'i^^^r^^^^'''''  ^T'"'^  ^"^ 
have  been  black  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^*"S  the  same 
If  when  one  of  these  spectra  is  visi-  ±^  ^^^^"^  t|!^.  ^  ^^^}  ,^^  ^^^^^  « 
ble  we  press  the  eye  to  ^e  side,  the  ^T%  T  This  beautiful  expenment 
spectrum^  will  appel  to  be  absolutely  IjC^l^^l  Zfl'Jj^t  '.!K! 
immovable,  if  t&e  experiment  is  not  1?  Kingmssie.+  and  seenjs  to  confirm 
made  with  much  attention;  and  upon  ?>«  ^observation  made  by  Dr  Brewster, 
this  imperfect  observation  Dr.  W^eUs  "}  ^^  ^^^2.  ^f^  f«.^*^«"tfl.  ^^l^JJ" 
and  others  have  founded  sfrange  theo-  ^^fy  .T^l^'  ^^*  »«  certain  highly 
»    *6^  ui  u  excited  states  of  one  eye,  the  reverse  mi- 

t  si^hZ.K'^'^^:  ^''^'  !?"•  I-  P ./^  ,  ^  •  ^inburgh  Journal  of  Scumee,  No.  iii.  p.   I, 

t^l^^'^Jrt^^'^^clopadta,  Art.  Actidental  Co-  and  No.  x.  p.  365.                                             "^ 

t9wn,  Yoi  u  p.  M.  *  £4mb^gh  Jownal  tfSci*ncc,  No..ii.  p.  68. 
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)pression  may  be  Cohvtyed  from  the  one  calling  his  attention  to  the  beautv  of 

eye  to  the  other.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  firuit  of  the  Siberian  crab,  which  he 

if  this  was  tiie  case,  we  i>laced  a  blue  could  not  distinguish  from  the  leaves, 

glass  in  front  of  the  unexcited  eye  that  but  by  its  form  and  size.    Mr.  Dalton 

Save  the  red  colour,  and  the  elfect  of  cannot  distinguish  blue  from  pink  by 

lis  was  to  convert  the  green   image  daylight ;  and  in  the  solar  specb*um  the 

seen  by  the  otlier  eye  into  a  greenish  red  is  scarcely  visible,  the  rest  of  it 

sulphur  yellow  colour.    In  this  case,  appearing  to  consist  of  two  colours, 

the  right  eye  must  have  had  its  image  yellow  and  blue.    Mr.  R.  Tucker,  son  of 

modified  by  the  image  in  the  left  eye.  I>r.  Tucker,  of  Ashburton,   mistakes 

If  in  the  preceding  experiment  we  sub-  orange  for  green,  like  one  of  the  Har- 

stitute  a  candle  in  place  of  the  slip  of  rises.    He  cannot  distinguish  blue  from 

paper,  the  green  image  of  the  candle  pink,  but  always  knows   yellow.    He 

seen  by  the  excited  eye,  will  appear  to  be  describes  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  as 

surrounded  with  a  bright  blue  margin,  follows : 

16.  Insensibility  of  certain  eyes  to  j.  Red,  mistaken  for Brown. 

particular  cofo«r*.— Various  cases  have  j.  Orange Green. 

Deen  described,  in  which  persons  capa-  s.  Yellow  generally  known,  but  ' 

ble  of  performing    the  most    delicate        sometimes  taken  for Orange. 

functions  of  vision,  are  unable  to  distin-  4.  Green,  mistaken  for  O  range. 

guish  particular  colours,  and,  what  is  5.  Blue Pink. 

certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  this  imper-  ^-  Indigo Purple. 

fection  runs  in  families.    Mr.  Huddart  7.  Violet Purple. 

mentions  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1777,       Mr.    Harvey  has  described   in  the 

the  case  of  one  Harris,  a  shoemaker  at  Edinburgh  Transactions  the  case  of  a 

AUonby,  in  Cumberland,  who    could  tailor,  now  alive,  and  aged  sixty,  who 

only  distinguish  black  and  white.    He  could  distinguish  with  certainty   only 

was  unable,  when  a  child,  to  distinguish  white,  yellow,  and  grey.    On  one  occa- 

the  cherries  on  a  tree  from  the  leaves,  sion   he  repiured  an  article  of  dress 

by  any  other  means  than  their  shape  with  crimson,  in  place  of  black  silk ; 

and  size ;  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  and  on  another  occasion  he  patched  the 

his  companions  could  discern  them  at  a  elbow  of  a  blue  coat  with  a  piece  of 

much  nreater  distance  than  he  could,  crimson  cloth.  He  regarded  Indigo  and 

although  he  saw  objects  in  general  as  Prussian  blue  as  black ;  he  considered 

well  as  they  did.    He  had  two  brothers,  purple  as  a  modification  of  blue;  and 

almost  equally  defective,  one  of  whom  green  puzzled  him  extremely.  The  dark- 

constantly  mistook   orange  for   grass  er  kinds  he  considered  to  be  brown,  and 

green,  and  light  greenforyellow.  He  had  the  lighter  kinds  as  pale  orange.  He  ex* 

two  other  brothers  and  sisters  who,  as  perienced  no  difficulties  with  good  yel- 

well  as  their  parents,  had  no  such  defect  lows.    His  notions  of  orange  were  im- 

Another  case  of  a  Mr.  Scott  is  de-  perfect.  The  reddish  oranges  he  termed 

scribed  by  himself  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  brown,   and   the  lighter  kinds  yellow. 

for  1778.    He  did  not  know  any  green  He  considered  carmine,  lake,  and  crim- 

colour:  a  pink  colour  and  a  pale  blue  son  to  be  blue.    The  solar  spectrum  he* 

were  perfectly  alike  to  him.    A  full  red  regarded  as  consisting  only  of  yellow 

and  a  full  green  were  so  alike,  that  he  and  light  blue.    None  of  the  family  of 

often  thought  them  a  good  match  ;  but  this  person  had  the  same  defect 
yellows,  light,  dark,  and  middle,  and  all       Dr.  Nicol  has  recorded  a  case  in 

degrees  of  blue,  except  pale  sky  blue,  he  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions, 

knew  perfectly  well,  and  tie  could  discern,  where  a  person  who  was  in   the  navy 

with  particular  niceness,   a  deficiency  purchased  a   blue  uniform  coat    and 

in  any  of  them :  a  full  purple  and  a  waistcoat,  with  red  breeches  to  match 

deep  blue,  however,  sometimes  baffled  the  blue;  and  he  has  mentioned  a  second 

him.    Mr.  Scott*s  father,  his  maternal  case,  in  which  the  defect  was  derived 

unde,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  and  her  through  the  father ;  and  a  third,  in  which 

two  sons,  had  all  the  same  defect.  it  descended  through  the  mother. 

Our  illustrious  countxymen,  Mr.  Du-        In  the  case  of  a   gentleman  in  the 

gald    Stewart,  Mr.  Dalton,   and   Mr,  prime  of  life,  on  whom  we  have  our- 

Troughton,  experience  the  same  inabil-  selves    made    experiments,   only    two 

ity  to  distinguish  certain  colours.    Mr.  colours  were  perceived  in  the  spectrum 

Stewart,  we  believe,  first  perceived  this  of  four  colours,  in  which   there  was 

defect  wben  one  of    his  ^mily  was  only  red,  green,  blue,  and  violet    The 
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colours  which  he  saw  were  blue  and 
yellow.  Whenever  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  were  absorbed  by  a  reddish 
glass,  excepting  red  and  dark  green,  he 
saw  only  one  colour,  viz.  yellow  or 
orange,  which  he  could  not  distinguish. 
"When  the  middle  of  the  red  space  was 
absorbed  by  a  blue  glass,  he  saw  the 
black  line,  with  what  he  called  the  yel- 
low on  each  side  of  it. 

In  these  various  cases  the  persons 
are  ineensible  to  red  light,  and  all  the 
colours  into  which  it  enters,  Mr.  Dalton 
thinks  it  probable,  that  the  red  light  is, 
in  these  cases,  absorbed  by  the  vitreous 
humour,  which  he  supposes  may  have 
a  blue  tint.  If,  which  is  probable,  the 
choroid  coat  be  essential  to  vision,  we 
may  ascribe  the  loss  of  red  light,  in  cer- 
tain eyes,  to  the  retina  itself  having  a 
blue  tint.  If  the  dissection  of  the  ieye  of 
any  person  who  possesses  this  peculia- 
rity shall  not  establish  any  of  these  two 
suppositions,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  supposing  that  the  retina  is  insen- 
sible to  the  colours  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Just  as  the  ear  of  certain  per- 
sons has  been  proved,  by  Dr.  WoUaston, 
to  be  insensible  to  sounds  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  scale  of  musical  notes,  while 
it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  all  other  sounds. 

Chapter  XVIII.  Explanation  of  Na- 
tural Phenomena  —  1 .  Rainbow  —  2. 
Hahs  and  Parhelia — 3.  Phenomena  of 
the  Mirage,  or  Unusual  Refraction — 
4.  Colours  of  Natural  Bodies  —  5. 
Colours  of  the  Atmosphere — 6.  Co- 
loured  Shadows -^7 .  Converging  and 
Diverging  beams, 

1.  On  the  Rainbow- —T^'^  rainbow 
consists  of  two  bows,  or  arches,  ex- 
tended across  the  part  of  the  sky  which 
is  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  glowmg  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum. The  principal  rainbow,  or  the 
innermost  of  the  bows,  which  is  most 
commonly  seen  by  itself,  is  part  of  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  82o,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  an  infinite  number 
of  prismatic  spectra  of  the  sun  ar- 
ranged in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ; 
the  colours  being  the  very  same,  and 
occupying  the  same  space  as  in  the 
specb'um  produced  from  the  sun's  li^ht. 
The  red  rays  form  the  outermost  portion, 
afid  the  violet  rays  the  innermost  poriion 
of  the  bow.  The  secondary,  or  external 
bow,  is  much  fainter  than  the  other,  and 
has  the  violet  outermost,  and  the  red 
innermost :  it  is  part  of  a  circle  i04<>  in 
diameter. 


As  this  interesting  phenomenon  is 
never  seen  unless  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing, and  when  rain  is  falling  between 
the  spectator  and  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  bow  is  seen,  it  has  been  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  white  light  of  the  sun  by  the  re- 
fraction of  the  drops  of  rain,  and  their 
subseqiuent  reflexion  within  the  drops ; 
and  this  supposition  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  rainbows  are  produced 
by  the  spray  of  waterfalls,  ana  may  be 
made  artificially,  by  scattering  water 
with  a  brush  or  syringe  when  the  sun 
is  shining. 

In  order  to  explain  the  production  of 
the  rainbow,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
observer,  placed  at  E,/^.  48,  is  looking 
through  a  shower  of  rain  at  the  part  of 
the  sky  opposite  to  the  sun  when  he  is  fi^ee 
from  clouds.    Let  A  be  a  drop*^  rain, 
and  S  R  a  ray  of  the  sun  falling  upon  the 
upper  side  of  it,  A  R.  Those  rays  which 
pass  throujgh  the  middle  of  the  drop  will 
laU  upon  it,  and  form  an  image  of  the 
sun  in  the  focus  of  the  drop,  as  explained 
in  Chap.  iii.  p.  9,  and  therefore  we  con- 
sider only  those  which  fall  obliquely  on 
the  drop.     Some  of  the  rays  of  the 
beam  S  R  will  suffer  reflexion  at  R, 
but  the  greater  number  will  enter  the 
drop,  and  suffer  refraction.    The  violet 
light  of  the  beam  will  be  refracted  in 
the  direction  R  v,  and  the  red  in  the 
direction  R  r,  all  the  intermediate  co- 
lours lying  between  these  two.    Some 
of  these  rays  will  pass  out  of  the  drop 
at  V  and  r,  being  refracted  a  second 
time ;  but  none  of  tliem  can  reach  the 
eye  at  E.   Those,  however,  which  suffer 
reflexion  at  v  r  will  return  through  the 
drop,  the  red  ray  R  r  in  the  direction 
r  r',  and  the  violet  ray  R  v  in  the  di- 
rection V  v',  and  expaiencing  a  second 
refraction  at  the  points  r'  tr,  they  will 
issue  from  the  drop,  and  proceed  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  at  E  ;  who  will  then 
see  all  the  prismatic  colours  between  r'  £ 
and  t/  £  projected  on  the  opposite  sky. 
Those  drops  of  rain  wliich  are  directly 
between  the  observer  E,  and  the  point  of 
the  sky  opposite  to  the  sun,  will  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  coloured  arch  ; 
those  drops  which  are  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  observer,  and  near  the  ground, 
will  form  the  right-hand  extremity  of 
the  bow ;  and  those  to  the  left  hand  of 
the  observer,  and  near  the  ground,  will 
form  the  left-hand  exkemity  of  the  bow. 
Drops  having  an  intermediate  position, 
and  an  intemediate  height,  will  for«Ti. 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  bow.    Lf 
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there  were  no  ground  to  interpjept  thp 
rain  and  the  view  of  the  observer,  the 
rainbow  would  form  a  complete  circle, 
the  centre  of  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  sun.  It  will  be  found^ 
either  by  calculation  or  projection,  that 
the  inclination  of  the  red  ray  /  E  to 
the  violet  ray  S  R  is  420  2',  while  that 
of  the  violet  ray  t?'  E  to  S  R  is  40«>  17'; 
so  that  the  breadthr  of  the  rainbow  is 
420  2'  -  40O  17'  =  10  45',  or  about  SJ 
times  the  sun's  diameten  The  bow  thus 
formed  is  called  the  prima rt^  TaiTib*ju\ 


and  it  is  produced  by  one  reflexion  and 
two  refractions  of  the  sun's  rjiys  by  the 
drops  of  rain. 

If  the  rays  r'  E,  t?'  E  were  to  be  a 
second  time  reflected  at  the  points  r' 
and  t/,  they  would  sufPer  their  second 
refraction  a  little  below  R,  and  would 
entirely  escapp  from  the  observer  at  E. 
But  though  this  is  the  case  with  ray3 
S  R  that  entpr  at  the  side  of  the  diop 


J%.fiO* 
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farthest  from  E,  yet  it  is  otherwise  with 
those  that  enter  on  the  side  nearest 
E,  as  shown  inflg.  49.  The  ray  S'R 
refracted  at  R,  and  suffering  reflexion 
at  r,  V  and  /,  t/,  will  emerge  at  r",  t/', 
and  reach  the  eye  of  the  observer 
at  £.  The  inclination  of  the  yiolet 
ray  «  E,  to  S  R  will  now  be  54®  10', 
Olid  that  of  the  red  ray  SO®  58';  and 
hence  the  breadth  of  the  bow  will 
be  540  IC  -  50O  58'  =  30  12'.  This 
bow,  which  is  called  the  secondary  ratn- 
bow,  will  be  without  the  primary  one, 
and  will  have  the  colours  reversed,  the 
violet  beinguppermost  and  the  red  un- 
dermost The  breadth  will  be  nearly 
twice  as  ^at  as  that  of  the  primary 
bow ;  but  its  light  will  be  much  less  in- 
tense, in  consequence  of  the  rays  by 
which  it  is  formed  having  suffered  two 
reflexions  within  the  drop,  the  effect  of 
which  is  often  to  render  the  outer  bow 


The  two  rainbows  are  shown  in  Jig',  50., 
where  /  r'  r'  is  the  red,  and  t/  v^  i/  the 
violet  circle  of  the  first  bow ;  and  r  r  r 
the  red,  and  vvv  the  violet  of  the  se« 
condary  bow. 

If  we  suppose  the  rays  v^t/'ft^r^^JIgr, 
49,  to  suffer  a  third  reflexion,  it  may  be 
shown  that  a  third  bow  will  be  formed, 
but  it  will  be  between  the  observer  and 
the  sun,  with  a  diameter  of  80o  40',  and  it 
will  be  formed  by  drops  of  rain  beticeen 
the  observer  and  the  sun.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  suppose  the  rays  to  be  four  times 
reflected  within  the  drop,  they  will  form 
a  fourth  bow,  whose  diameter  will  be 
91**  6'.  None  of  these  bows,  however, 
have  been  seen ;  both  on  account  of  the 
faintness  of  the  li^ht  which  forms  them, 
and  from  the  cu-cumstance  of  ttieir 
light  being  more  overpowered  by  the 
sun's  rays  than  if  they  were  opposite  to 
that  luminary.  Tlie  following  Table 
shows  at  one  view  the  proportions  of 


invisible.  This  secondary  rainbow,  con 

sequently,  is  formed  by  two  r^lexions  and    these  rainbows. 

two  refractions  of  tine  drops  of  rain. 

Na.  If  BaflitaM  Mmu  DUmatar  of  Uw  Bow.  

Primary  Rainbow 1     82^18' Opposite  the  Suo 

Secondary  Rainbow 9     105°    8' Opposite  the  Sun, 

Tertiary  Rainbow 8     80""  40' Round  the  Sun. 

Quaternary  Rainbow 4     91®    6' Round  the  Suo. 


When  no  rain  is  falling  between  the 
observer  at  O,  and  the  part  of  the  sky 
through  which  the  bow  passes,  a  part  of 
the  bow  will  be  wanting  at  that  place ;  so 
that  portions  of  rainbows  are  frequently 
seen,  particularly  near  the  horizon. 

When  the  prismatic  spectrum  is 
formed  from  a  very  narrow  pencU  of 
light,  the  yellow  and  blue  colours  dis- 
appear almo^  wholly ;  and  when  it  is 
formed  from  a  broad  disk  or  band  of 
light,  whose  breadth  exceeds  the  angular 
separation  of  the  red  and  violet  rays,  the 
green  will  disappear,  and  there  will  be  two 


primary  coloured  arches,  separated  by  an 
arch  of  white  light.  Hence  in  summer, 
when  the  sun's  diameter  is  least,  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  are  more  con- 
densed  and  homogeneous  than  in  win- 
ter;  when,  from  the  size  of  his  disk  being 
a  maximum,  the  yellow  and  blue  wiU 
be  more  copious.  If  a  rainbow  should 
appear  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  the 
colours  of  the  bow  would  be  more  homo- 
geneous in  one  part  than  in  another. 

The  following  will  be  the  character  of 
the  primary  rainbows  seen  in  the  differ- 
rent  planets. 


Mercury. — Red,  orange,  yellow,  white,  greenish  blue,  indigo,  violet. 
Earth. — Red,  orange,  yellow,  blue^  indigo,  violet. 
Saturn. — Red,  orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet. 


Within  the  primary  rainbow,  and 
immediately  in  contact  with  it,  there 
have  been  seen  what  are  called  super- 
numerary rainbows,  each  of  these  bows 
consisting  of  red  and  green.  On  the 
29th  July,  1813,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  four  of  these.  The  r^ 
of  the  first  supernumerary  bow  was  in 
contact  with  the  violet  or  the  primary 
bow,  and  this  was  followed  by  green,  red, 

Seen,  red,  green,  red,  ^en,  red.  M. 
icquemarre  observed  similar  supernu- 
meraiT  rainbows  on  the  outside  of  the 
secondary  bow.  These  bows  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained. 


Lunar  rainbows  have  been  occasion- 
ally seen ;  but  they  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  formed  by  the  solar  rays, 
excepting  in  the  fkintness  of  their  lignt. 
In  tne  autumn  of  1814  we  saw  in  a 
dense  fog,  near  Berne,  a  fog-bow,  which 
resembled  a  nebulous  arch,  in  which 
the  separation  of  the  colours  could  not 
be  distinguished. 

2.  Haios  and  Parhelia. — ^A  halo  is  a 
circle,  (either  composed  of  white  light, 
or  consisting  of  the  prismatic  colours,) 
which  is  occasionally  seen  round  the 
sun  or  moon.  When  one  or  more  halos 
are  seen  round  the  sun,  they  are  gene* 
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rally  accompanied  with  parhelia,*  or 
mock  suns,  which  appear  at  the  places 
where  two  halos,  or  arches  of  luminous 
circles,  intersect  each  other. 

The  large  white  halo,  called  in  Scot- 
land a  brought  generally  appears  round 
the  moon  in  cold  weather,  when  the  sky 
is  of  an  uniform  misty  tint:  and  the 
prismatic  halos,  generally  callc^d  coronee, 
which  are  seen  round  the  sun  and 
moon,  are  commonly  seen  in  fine  wea- 
ther, when  white,  thin,  fleecy  clouds 


float  in  the  atmosphere.  Owing  to  the 
dazzling  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  the 
halos  which  surround  his  disk  may  be 
seen  to  most  advantage  when  he  is 
seen,  by  reflexion  in  a  pool  of  water. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  best 
described  combinations  of  halos  and 
parhelia  was  observed  by  Hevelius,  at 
Dantzic,  on  Sunday,  the  20th  February, 
1661,  New  Stile.  It  is  represented  m 
51,  and  has  been  thus  described  by 

evelius.* 


"  A  little  before  eleven  o  clock,  the  sun 
being  towards  the  south,  and  the  sk) 
very  clear,  there  appeared  seven  suns 
together,  in  several  circles,  some  white 
and  some  colomred ;  and  these  with  very 
long  tails,  waving  and  pointing  from  the 
true  sun,  together  with  certain  white 
arches  crossing  one  another.  1st.  The 
true  sun  at  A,  being  about  25^  high, 
was  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  a 
circle  whose  diameter  was  45^,  and 
which  was  coloured  like  the  rainbow, 
with  purple,  red,  and  yellow,  its  under 
limb  being  scarcely  2J0  above  the  hori- 
zon. 2d.  On  each  side  of  the  sun,  at  B 
and  C,  towards  the  west  and  east,  there 
appeared  two  mock  suns  coloured, 
especially  towards  the  sun,  with  very 
long  and  splendid  tails,  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour, terminating  in  a  point.  3d.  A  far 
greater  circle,  YXHVZ,  almost  90© 
m  diameter,  encompassed  the  sun,  and 

*  Fiom  two  Grvek  wordi  sigmfjing  n$ar  the  Stm*        •  Apptadiz  to  bit  Mntwim  in  Suit  Vint,  p.  174. 


the  former  lesser  circle,  G  B  I C,  and 
extended  itself  down  to  the  horizon. 
It  was  very  strongly  coloured  in  its 
upper  part,  but  was  somewhat  duller  and 
fainter  on  each  side.  4th.  At  the  tops 
of  these  two  circles,  at  G  and  H,  were 
two  inverted  arches,  whose  common  cen- 
tre lay  in  the  zenith,  and  these  were 
very  bright  and  beautifully  coloured. 
The  diameter  of  the  lower  arch,  Q  G  R, 
was  900,  and  that  of  the  upper  one, 
T  H  S,  was  450.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lower  arch  at  G,  where  it  coincided  with 
the  circle  B  G  C,  there  appeared  another 
mock  sun ;  but  its  lignt  and  colours 
were  dull  and  faintish.  5th.  There  ap- 
peared a  circle,  B  C  E  FD,  much  bigger 
than  the  former,  of  an  uniform  whitish 
colour,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
distance  of  25®,  and  ISO®  in  diameter, 
which  arose,  as  it  were,  from  the  colla- 
teral mock  suns  B  and  0,  and  passed 
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through  three  otlier  parhelia,  of  an  uni- 
form whitish  colour,  like  silver :  one  at 
D,  almost  9(P  from  the  true  sun,  towards 
the  east;  another  at  £,  towards  the 
west ;  and  a  third  at  F,  in  the  north, 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  true  sun, 
all  of  the  same  colour  and  brightness. 
There  passed  also  two  other  white  arches, 
E  N,  D  P,  of  the  greatest  circle  of  the 
sphere,  through  the  eastern  and  western 
mock  suns  £,  t),  and  also  through  K^ 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  They  went 
down  to  the  horizon  at  N  and  P,  cross- 
ing the  great  white  circle  obliquely,  so 
as  to  make  a  white  cross  at  each  par- 
helion ;  so  that  seven  suns  appeared  very 
plain  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  I  could 
nave  seen  the  phenomenon  sooner  from 
an  enunence,  i  do  not  question  but  I 
should  have  found  two  more  at  H  and  I, 
which  would  have  made  nine  in  all ;  for 
there  remained  in  those  places  such  marks 
as  made  this  suspicion  not  improbable. 

"  This  most  delightful  and  extraordi- 
nary si^ht  lasted  from  30  minutes  past  1 0 
to  51  minutes  past  11 ;  though  it  had  not 
the  same  apt>earance  aU  that  while,  but 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another. 
It  appeared  in  the  perfection  of  this  de- 
scription at  about  11  o'clock,  and  then 
degenerated  by  degrees.  The  northern 
mock  sun  at  F  vanished  first  of  aU, 
together  with  a  part  of  its  circle ;  the 
other  parhelia,  with  their  arches,  lasted 
till  10  minutes  past  1 1 ;  then  the  eastern 
mock  sun,  and  after  that  the  western, 
vanished,  with  both  the  crosses.  Soon 
after  this  the  collateral  parheha  C,  D 
suffered  several  changes ;  sometimes  one 
was  brighter  than  the  other,  in  light 
and  colours,  and  sometimes  fainter  and 
darker.  For  at  18  minutes  past  10  the 
eastern  parhelion  at  C  vanished,  while 
the  western  parhelion  at  B  remained 
very  conspicuous;  and  at  24  minutes 
past  11  the  eastern  one  was  very  bright 
again,  and  remained  so,  while  the  west- 
em  one  disappeared  at  40  minutes  past 
1 1 ;  although  this  western  one  had  al- 
most always  the  longer  tail.  For  the 
tip  of  it  was  frequently  extended  for  30 
degrees,  and  sometimes  90,  as  far  as  the 
parhelion  £  ;  but  the  tail  of  the  eastern 
one  C  was  scarcely  above  20  degrees. 
At  30  minutes  past  11  the  ereat  ver- 
tical circle,  Y  X  H  V  Z,  was  destroyed ; 
but  the  inverted  arches  H  and  (x,  to? 
gether  with  the.  collateral  parhelia  B 
and  C,  tontinued  to  the  last. 

*'  The  %ure  of  this  phenomenon  is 
drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con- 
stellatioQs  are  drawn  upon  ad  itrtiiicial 


globe,  to  be  viewed  by  the  eye  on  the 
outside  of  it    For  by  this  means  every 
thing  is  represented  much  clearer  and 
distincter.     Nevertheless,  the  place  of 
the  observer  was  nearly  under  the  ze- 
nith within  the  circle,  parallel  to  the 
horizon ;  so  that  the  true  sun  appeared 
to  him  in  the  meridian,  the  mock  sun  F 
in  the  north,  and  the  other  two  at  D 
and  E  on  each  hand. ,  But  if  you  desire 
to  have  this  extraordinary  phenomenon 
represented  H  little  plainei- ;  upon  an  ar- 
tincial  globe,  whose  pole  is  elevated  to 
our  latitude  at  Dantiic,  with  the  centre 
A  in  the  2d  degree  of  Pisces,  where  the 
sun  then  was,  and  with  a  semidiameter 
of    22k    degrees,    descril)e    the    circle 
GBIC;  2.  and  then  the  circle  YXH 
Y  Z,  with  a  radius  of  45  degrees ;    3. 
and  with  the  same  centre  and  semi- 
diameter  of  90  d^ees,  draw  the  circle 
N  E  K  D  P  through  the  two  white  mock 
suns   E,  D;  4.   and  with  a  semidia- 
meter of  22^,  the  zenith  being  the  centre, 
draw  the  arch  I H  S ;  5.  and  also  the 
arch  Q  G  R,  with  a  radius  of  90  degrees, 
upon  the  same  centre;  6.  and,  lastly, 
the  curcle  BEFDC    parallel   to   the 
horizon,  with  a  radius  of  90  degrees. 
And  the  draught  being  finished  in  this 
manner,  will  appear  veiy  beautiful  and 
harmonious." 

In  the  drawing  of  this  phenome- 
non, the  halos  are  represented  as  cir- 
cles, with  the  sun  in  their  centre ;  but 
they  are  in  seneral  of  an  oval  form, 
wider  below  tnan  above,  and  having  the 
sun  nearer  their  upper  than  their  lower 
extremity.  This  is  an  optical  illusion, 
depending  on  the  apparent  figure  of  the 
sky.  When  the  haJo  touches  the  hori- 
zon, its  apparent  vertical  diameter  has 
been  estimated  by  Dr.  Smith  as  divided 
by  the  moon  in  the  proportion  of  about 
two  to  three,  or  four,  and  is  to  the  hori» 
zontal  diameter  drawn  through  the  moon 
as  four  to  three  nearly. 

A  halo  of  a  different  kind,  and  exhi- 
biting all  the  prismatic  colours,  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Huygens  on  the  1 3th 
of  May,  1652.  "  I  observed,"  says 
he,  "  a  circle  about  the  sun  as  its 
centre :  its  diameter  was  about  46^  and 
its  breadth  the  same  as  that  of  a  com- 
mon rainbow.  It  had  also  tlie  same 
colours,  though  very  weak,  and  scarcely 
discernible,  but  in  a  contrary  order;  the 
red  being  next  the  sun,  and  the  blue 
being  veiy  dilute  and  whitish.  All  the 
space  witnin  the  circle  was  possessed  by 
a  yapo.ur_ duller  than  the  rest  of  the  air ; 
of  such  a  texture  as  to  obscure  the  sky 
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vdth  a  sort  of  continued  cloud,  but  so 
thin  that  the  colour  of  the  blue  sky 
appeared  through  it.  The  wind  blew 
very  gently  from  the  north."* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
any  farther  description  of  individujd 
halos;  but  the  inquiring  reader  will 
have  his  curiosity  amply  gratified  by 
consulting  the  article  HcdOy  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclop^pdia,  vol.  x.  p. 
612  ;  and  he  will  find  in  the  accounts 
of  the  recent  voyages  of  Captains  Ross, 
Parry,  and  Scoresby,  descriptions  of 
several  which  have  been  observed  since 
thepublication  of  the  above  article. 

The  explanations  which  have  hitherto 
been  ^ven  of  this  class  of  phenomena, 
are  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  optical  science. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  crystals  of  ice  and  snow  floatmg  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
action  of  drops  of  rain  of  different  sizes. 

That  crystals  of  ice  do  float  in  the 
atmosphere  is  well  established.  Sir 
Charles  Gieseck^,  who  lived  seven  years 
in  Greenland,  describes  this  phenomenon 
in  the  following  words :  "  Previous  to 
that  operation  of  nature,  (viz,  the  freez- 
ing of  the  sea,)  the  sea  smokes  like 
burning  turf-land,  and  a  fog  or  mist 
arises,  called /ro^  smoke.  This  cutting 
mist  frequency  raises  blisters  on  the 
face  and  hands,  and  is  very  pernicious 
to  the  health.  It  appears  to  consist  of 
small  particles  of  ice,  and  produces  the 
sensation  of  needles  pricking  the  skin."t 

The  existence  of  such  cr)'stals  in  the 
arctic  regions  being  thus  proved,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  thev  occur  in 
the  upper  part  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
where  the  cold  is  sufficient  to  freeze  the 
watery  particles  of  which  the  clouds  and 
vapours  are  composed.  That  a  number 
of  transparent  crj;stals  placed  between 
the  eye  and  a  luminous  body,  will  pro- 
duce halos  round  that  body,  whose 
diameters  will  depend  on  the  refractive 
power,  and  the  refracting  of  the  crystals, 
may  be  proved  by  the  following  ex- 
periment, described  by  Dr.  Brewster  in 
the  article  Curiosities  of  Science,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  ♦590.  If  we  spread  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  Solution  oT  alum  over  a  plate 
of  glass,  it  will  quickly  crjstallize,  co- 
vering the  glass  with  an  imperfect  crust, 

*  BuMDii  opera  PosthvmOy^.  366. 
t  Arack  OrtfltMd,  iii.tb«  Edinhwrfh  EncffUr 
fodiOt  Tol.  X.  p.  489,  coL  8. 


which  consists  of  flat,  octohedral  cry- 
stals scarcely  visible  to  the  eye.  When 
this  plate  is  held  between  the  sun  or  any 
other  luminous  body  and  the  observer, 
whose  eye  must  be  kept  close  behind  the 
smooth  side  of  the  glass  plate,  he  will 
see  three  fine  halos  encircling  the  lu- 
minous body  at  different  distances.  The 
innermost  halo,  which  is  the  whitest,  is 
formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  through  the  pair  of  faces  of  the 
octohedral  crystals  which  are  least 
inclined  to  each  other.  The  second 
halo,  which  is  more  coloured,  having 
the  blue  rings  outwards,  is  formed  by 
refraction  through  a  pair  of  faces  more 
inclined  to  each  other;  and  the  third 
halo,  which  is  very  large  and  highly 
coloured,  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  faces 
constituting  a  prism,  with  a  still  greater 
refracting  angle.  Now  each  individual 
crystal  of  the  alum  forms,  by  means  of 
three  of  the  similar  prisms  which  it 
includes,  three  images  of  the  sun,  placed 
at  points  120°  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre ; 
and  as  the  numerous  minute  crystali 
with  which  the  plate  of  glass  is  covered, 
have  their  refracting  faces  turned  in 
every  possible  direction,  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  each  halo  will  be  filled 
up  as  it  were  with  images.  Similar 
effects  may  be  obtained  with  other 
crystals ;  and  when  they  have  the  pro- 
perty of  double  refraction,  Twhich  alum 
nas  not,)  each  halo  will  be  either 
doubled  when  the  double  refraction  is 
considerable,  or  rendered  broader  when 
the  double  refraction  is  smalL 

Having  thus  shown  how  circles  of 
light  may  be  formed  by  viewing  a  lu- 
minous body  through  a  num!)er  of 
minute  crystals,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  tne  leading 
opinions  which  have  been  entertainea 
respecting  the  cause  of  halos. 

Although  Descartes  had  stated  that 
halos  were  produced  by  crystals  of  ice, 
yet  it  was  Huygens  who  first  investigated 
the  form  of  the  crystals,  or  rather 
masses  of  hail,  which  was  necessary  to 
produce  the  observed  phenomena.  He 
supposes  that  there  are  globular  par- 
ticles of  hail  not  larger  than  turnip 
seed,  the  outer  poilion  of  which  is 
melted  and  in  the  state  of  water,  while 
the  inner  part  or  kernel  is  opaque  like 
snow.  These  globules,  he  thinks,  were 
first  globules  of  soft  snow,  which  are 
rounded  by  a  continual  agitation  in  the 
air,  and  thawed  on  the  outside  by  the 
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heat  of  fhe  sun.  He  then  shows,  by 
calculation,  that  when  the  shadows  of 
the  globule  is  to  the  radius  of  the 
opaque  kerael  or  nucleus,  as  1 000  to 
480,  a  halo  45*^  in  diameter  will  be  pro- 
duced; and  that  when  the  proportion  of 
the  same  radii  is  as  1000  to  680,  a  halo 
of  90°  in  diameter  will  be  produced. 

In  order  fo  explain  the  more  complex 
phenomena,  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Jig.  51,  Huygens  resorts  to  half  thawed 
cylinders  of  snow,  differing  only  in 
form  from  the  globules  above  described. 
He  considers  the  large  white  circle, 
B  E  F  D  C,  iflg.  51.)  as  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
outer  surface  of  these  cylinders,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  an  upright  posi- 
tion. The  lateral  parhelia,  B,  C,  he 
ascribes  to  two  refractions  of  the  sun's 
light  through  the  watery  cylinder, 
and  he  regards  the  halos  which  pass 
through  the  parhelia  as  produced  by 
the  round  ends  of  the  upright  cylinders. 
He  considers  the  inverted  arches  T  H  8, 
Q  G  R,  as  produced  by  two  refractions 
in  those  cylinders  whose  axes  are 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
though  not  to  one  another ;  the  parhe- 
lia which  appear  in  the  middle  of  these 
arches  being  nothing  else  than,  the 
brightest  pa^s  of  them. 

The  subject  of  halos  occupied  like- 
wise the  attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
He  considers  the  halo  of  45°  in  diame- 
ter as  different  from  the  smaller  pris- 
matic ones,  and  as  "  made  by  refraction 
in  some  sort  of  hail  or  snow  floating  in 
the  air  in  an  horizontal  posture,  the  re- 
fracting angle  being  about  68°  or  60°  " 
Sir  Isaac  explains  the  small  prismatic 
halos  by  the  fits  of  easy  reflexion  and 
transmission  in  small  curops  of  water, 
and  he  concludes  that  the  rings  will  be 
greater  or  less  according  as  the  globules 
are  greater  or  smaller. 

M.  Mariotte  and  Dr.  Young  ascribe 
halos  to  two  refractions  of  equilateral 
prisms  of  snow  having  angles  of  60°,  a 
sui)position  which  is  the  more  probable, 
as  ice  actually  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms.  Manotte,  indeed,  observed,  that 
the  filaments  of  hoar  frost  had  three 
eaual  faces,  and  exhibited  rainbows 
when  placed  in  the  sun ;  and  he  calcu- 
lated that  they  would  produce  a  halo 
whose  diameter  was  45°  40',  which  is 
very  near  45°  5 C,  the  mean  of  five  ac- 
curate observations.  Dr.  Young  ac- 
counts for  the  halo  of  90°,  by  supposing 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  light 
may  (all«  after  passing   through  one 


pnsmr  upon  a  second  prism,  so  that 
Uie  effect  will  be  doubled,  and  a  halo  oi 
90°  produced.    Mr.  Cavendish  has  sug- 
gested, that  this  large  halo  may  be 
produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  rect- 
an^ar   termination  of  the    crystals, 
which  would  give  a  halo  of  90°  28',  if 
the  index  of  refraction  for  ice  be  1.31  .* 
3.  Phenomena   of   the   Mira^e^   or 
unueual  refraction. — The  elevation  of 
coasts,  ships,  and    mountains   above 
their  usual  level,  when  seen  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  has  been  long  known  and 
described  under  the  name  of  Looming. 
The  name  of  Mirage  has  been  applied 
by  the  French  to  the  same  class   of 
phenomena;    and  the  appellation    of 
Paia  Morgana  has  been  given  by  the 
Italians    to  the  sin^ar  appearances 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina.. 
When  the  rising  sun  throws  his  rays 
at  an  angle    of  45°  on    the   sea  of 
Reggio,  and  neither  wind  nor  rain  ruffle 
tiie  smooth  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
bay,  the  spectator  on  an  eminence  in 
the  city,  who  places  his  back  to  the  sun 
and  his  face  to  the  sea,  observes,  as  it 
were  upon  its  surface,  numberless  series 
of  pilasters,  arches,  and  castles,  dis- 
tinctly  delineated;    regular   columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces  with  bal- 
conies and  windows ;  extended  valleys 
of  trees,  delightful  plains  with  herds 
and  flocks ;  armies  of  men  on  foot  and 
horseback,    and  many  other   strange 
figures,  in  their  natiural  colours  and 
proper  actions,  passing  one  another  in 
rapid  succession.    When  vapours  and 
dense  exhalations,  rising  to  tne  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  accompany  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  above  described, 
then  the  same  objects  are  seen  depicted 
as  it  were  in  the  vapour  and  suspended 
in  the  air,  though  with  less  distinctness 
than  before.    If  the  air  be  slightiv  hazy 
and  at  the  same  time  dewy  and  fitted 
to  form  the  rainbow,  the  above-men- 
tioned objects  appear  only  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  out  they  are  all  bril- 
Hantly  frin^d  with  the  prismatic  co- 
lours.    This  description  of  the  Fata 
Morgana,  given  by  Antonio  Minasi  so 
recently  as  1793,  is  no  doubt  a  little 
overcharged,  but  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  believing  that  the  objects  and 
movements  which  existed  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  were  occasionally  displayed  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  aerial  representation* 

*  Since  writinr  the  abore,  we  have  fovnd  qnadri- 
lateral  prinns  of  loe  with  an^lM  ->f  90^,  ao  th%t  it  ia 
Ihrongh  theM  faoM  that  the  halo  of  M"  is  prodiie«4. 
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The  phenomena  of  the  Mirage  are 
most  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of 
ships  when  they  are  just  beginning  to 
appear  above  the  visible  horizon.  Mr. 
Huddart,  Dr.Vince,  and  Capt.  Scoresby, 
have  described  various  appearances  of 
this  kind,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  interesting. 

On  the  1st  of 
Jt^.  52.  August,  1798,. 
Dr.  Vince  ob- 
served atRams- 
gate,  a  ship 
which  appear- 
ed as  at  A,  (y^. 
^52.),  the  top- 
.^  mast  being  the 
^  only  part  of  it 
that  was  seen 
above  the  ho- 
rizon. An  in- 
verted image  of 
it  was  seen  at 
B  immediately 
above  the  real 
ship  A,  and  an 
erect  image  at 
C,  both  of  them 
being  complete 
and    well   de- 


Fig,  53. 


fined.  The  sea  was  distinctly  seen  be- 
tween them,  as  at  r  tr.  As  the  ship  rose 
to  the  horizon  the  ima^  C  gradually 
disappeared,  and  while  this  was  going 
on  the  image  6  descended,  but  the  main- 
mast of  B  did  not  meet  the  mainmast 
of  A.  The  two  images  B,  C  were  per- 
fectly visible  when  the  whole  ship  was 
actually  below  the  horizon. 

While  navigating  the  Greenland  sea 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1820,  Captain 
Scoresby  observed  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  sail  of  ships  at  the  distance  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  He  saw  them 
from  the  mast-head,  beginning  to  change 
their  form.  One  was  drawn  out,  or 
elongated,  in  a  vertical  plane ;  another 
was  contracted  in  the  same  direction : 
one  had  an  inverted  image  immediately 
above  it,  as  at  a,  (fig.  53.),  and  two, 
at  b  and  <?,  had  two  distinct  inverted 
images  in  the  air:  along  with  these 
images  there  appeared  images  of  the  ice, 
as  at  6  and  c,  in  two  strata,  the  highest 
of  which  had  an  altitude  of  about  15'. 

In  a  later  voyage,  performed  in  1822, 
Capt.  Scoresby  was  able  to  recognise  his 
father's  ship,  when  below  the  horizon, 
from  the  inverted  image  of  it  which 
appeared  in  the  air.   **  It  was,"  says  he. 


•*  so  well  defined,  that  I  could  distinguish 
by  a  telescope  every  sail,  the  general 
*  rig  of  the  ship,'  and  its  particular 
character;  insomuch,  that  I  confidently 
pronounced  it  to  be  my  father's  ship, 
the  Fame,  which  it  afterwards  proved 
to  be ;  though  in  comparing  notes  with 
my  father,  1  found  that  our  relative  po- 
sition, at  the  time,  gave  our  distance 
from  one  another  very  nearly  30  miles, 
being  about  17  miles  beyond  the  hori- 
zon, and  some  leagues  beyond  the  limit  of 
direct  vision.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  circumstance,  that  I  men- 
tioned it  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  sta- 
ting my  full  conviction  that  theFom^  was 
then  cruising  in  the  neischbouring  inlet.'* 
One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 


of  this  kind  was  seen  by  Dr.  Vince  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1806,  at  7  p.  m.  To 
an  observer  at  Ramsgate,  the  tops  of  the 
four  turrets  of  Dover  castle  are  usu- 
dly  seen  over  a  hill  between  Rams- 
gate and  Dover.  Dr.  Vince,  however, 
when  at  Ramsgate,  saw  the  whole 
of  Dover  castle  as  if  it  had  been 
brought  over  and  placed  on  the  Rams- 
gate side  of  the  hill.  The  image  of  the 
castle  was  so  very  strong  and  well  de- 
fined, that  the  hill  itself  did  not  appear 
through  the  image. 

In  the  sandy  plains  of  Egypt  the  Mi- 
rage is  seen  to  great  advantage :  These 
plains  are  often  interrupted  by  small 
eminences,  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
have  built  meur  villages,  in  order  to 
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escape  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  objects  are  seen  in 
their  natural  form  and  position,  but  when 
the  surface  of  the  sandy  ground  is 
heated  by  the  sun,  the  land  seems  ter- 
minated at  a  particular  distance  by  a 
general  inundation ;  the  villages  which 
are  beyond   it  appear  like   so    many 


islands  in  a  great  lake,  and  between  each 
village  an  inverted  image  of  it  is  seen. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
any  farther  examples  of  these  carious 
phenomena.  We  shall,  therefore,  at- 
tempt to  giveapopular  explanation  of 
their  cause. 


Fig.  64 


.  Let  S  H  i^.  54.)  be  a  ship  in  the 
horizon,  and  visible  to  the  eye  at  E,  by 
rays  S  E,  H  E  proceeding  in  straight 
lines  to  E,  through  a  tract  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  its  usual  state.*  If  we  sup- 
p>ose,  what  is  known  to  be  sometimes 
the  case,  that  the  refractive  power  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  air,  above  the  line 
S  a  E  varies,  so  as  to  be  less  at  c  than 
at  a,  then  rays  S  dy  He  proceeding 
upwards  from  the  ship,  and  that  never 
could  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  air 
reach  the  eye  at  E,  will  be  refracted 
into  curve  lines  He,  S  rf ;  and  if  the 
variation  of  refractive  power  is  such, 
that  these  last  rays  cross  each  other  at  x^ 
then  the  ray  S  rf,  in  place  of  being  the  up- 
permost, will  now  be  the  undermost,  and, 
conscauently,  will  enter  the  eye  as  if  it 
came  from  the  lower  end  of  the  object. 

If  we  now  draw  lines  E  «,  E  A  tan- 
gents to  these  curve  lines  at  E,  these 
lines  will  be  the  direction  in  which  the 
ship  will  be  seen  by  the  rays  H  c,  S  rf, 
and  the  observer  at  E  win  see  an  in- 
verted image  «  A  of  the  ship  S  H  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  horizon. 
The  refractive  i)ower  of  the  air  still  con- 
tinuing to  diminish,  other  rays,  H  m, 

•  We  do  not  here  consider  that  rajs  of  light  mov- 
inf  throa((h  the  atmosphere  are  bent  into  curve  line* 
when  the  atnuwphere  is  in  its  vraal  state;  beeansf 
the  effect  is  very  amalU  aod  the  coasideration  of  it 
wotttd  tend  only  to  i&ake  the  present  dldlawttioa 
more  complex. 


It  n,  that  never  could  reach  the  eye  at 
E  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, may  likewise  be  bent  into 
curves  which  will  not  cross  each  other 
before  they  reach  the  eye  at  E.  In  this 
case,  the  tangent  E  a'  to  the  upper  curve 
S  n  E  will  be  uppermost,  and  the  tangent 
E  h'  to  the  lower  curve  S  m  E  lower- 
most, so  that  the  observer  at  E  will  see 
an  erect  ima^e  6'  h'  of  the  ship  above 
the  inverted  image.  It  is  possible  that 
a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  image  may 
be  seen. 

If  the  variation  of  refractive  power 
takes  place  only  in  the  tract  of  air 
through  which  the  rays  H  c,  S  rf  pass, 
then  there  may  only  be  an  inverted 
image  ;  and  if  it  takes  place  only  in  the 
tract  through  which  S  m,  S  a  pass, 
there  may  only  be  an  erect  image.  It 
is  also  obvious,  that  if  the  variation  of 
refractive  power  commences  at  the  line 
joining  the  eye  and  the  horizon,  the  ordi- 
nary image  S  H  will  not  be  seen ;  and, 
in  hke  manner,  it  is  clear  that  the  in- 
verted and  erect  images  s  A,  ti'h'  may  be 
seen  even  if  the  real  ship  S  H  is  bdow 
the  visible  horizon. 

In  the  case  of  Dover  castle,  the  rays 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  castle 
passed  above  the  hill  in  curve  lines, 
and  the  top  of  the  hiU  was  seen  by  the 
observer  at  Ramsgate,  by  means  of  a 
curved    ray  which  reached   the   eye 
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between  the  rays  of  the  top  atid  bottom 
of  the  castle. 

That  the  phenomena  of  the  Mirage 
are  produced  by  such  variations  in  the 
refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  as 
we  have  mentioned,  may  be  proved 
by  actual  experiment :  All  the  phenor 
mena  Inay  be  represented  artificially  to 
the  eye,  and  we  may  even  venture  to 
predict  new  phenomena  which  have  not 
yet  been  witnessed.  If  the  variation  of 
the  refractive  power  of  the  air  takes 
place  in  a  horizontal  line  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  vision,  that  is,  from  right 
to  left,  then  we  may  have  a  tdieral  Mi- 
rage, that  is,  an  image  of  a  ship  may 
be  seen  on  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the 
real  sliip,  or  on  both,  if  the  variation  of 
refractive  power  is  the  same  on  each 
side  of  the  Hne  of  vision.*  If  there 
should  happen  at  the  same  time  both 
a  vertical  and  a  lateral  variation  of  re- 
fractive power  in  the  air,  and  If  the 
variation  should  be  such  as  to  expand 
or  elongate  the  object  in  both  direc- 
tions, then  the  Object  would  be  magni- 
fiedt  as  if  seen  fiirough  a  telescope, 
and  might  be  seen  and  recognised  at  a 
distance  at  which  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  visible.  If  the  refract- 
ive power,  on  the  contrary,  varied,  so  as 
to  contract  the  object  in  both  directions, 
the  image  of  it  would  be  diminished  as 
if  seen  through  a  concave  lens. 

In  Order  to  represent  artificially  the 
effects  of  the  Mirage,  Dr.  WoUaston 
views  an  object  throu^  a  stratum  of  spirit 
of  wine  lying  above  water,  or  a  stratum 
of  wdter  laid  above  one  of  syrup.  These 
substances,  by  their  gradual  incorpora- 
tion, produce  a  refractive  power  dimi- 
nishing from  the  ipirit  of  tbine  to  the 
ttHitery  or  from  the  syrup  to  the  tvdter: 
So  that,  by  looking  through  the  mixed, 
or  the  intermediate  stratum  at  a  word 
or  object  held  behind  the  bottle  which 
contains  the  fluids,  an  inverted  image 
will  be  seen.  The  same  effect  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  has  shown  may  be  produced  by 
looking  along  the  side  of  a  red-hot 
poker  at  a  word  or  object  ten  or  twelve 
feet  distant.  At  a  distance  less  than 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  line 
of  the  pokt^r,  an  inverted  image  was 
seen,  and  within  and  without  that  an 
erect  image. 

The  method  employed  by  Dr.  Brew- 
stert  to  illustrate  these  phenomena  con- 

«  M.M.  Jnrioe  and  Sorec  observed  a  fact  of  this 
lind  in  the  laka  of  Geneva.  See  Edinburgh  EAcjf 
etopeaia.  Art.  OrTics,  tpI.  it.  0.  6S0.    . 

tSM  SMtwsh  Sneyelopadia,AiU  Hxat,  toLx. 
p.  670. 


sists  in  holdirig  a  heated  iron  above  a 
mass  of  water  bounded  by  parallel 
plates  of  glass :  as  the  heat  descends 
slowly  through  the  fluid,  we  have  a 
regular  variation  of  density  which  gra- 
dually difninishes  from  the  bottom  to 
tlie  surface.  If  we  now  withdraw  the 
heated  iron,  and  {Jut  a  cold  body  in  its 

8 lace,  or  even  allow  the  air  to  act  alone* 
le  superficial  stratum  of  water  will 
eive  out  its  heat,  so  as  to  produce  a 
decrease  of  density  from  the  surface  to 
a  certain  depth  below  it.  Through  the 
medium  thus  constituted,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Mirage  may  be  seen  in  the 
finest  manner. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
facts  ascribed  in  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Scotland  to  second  sight, 
have  been  owing  to  the  unusual  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
same  cause  will  explain  some  of  those 
wonders  which  sceptics  discredit,  and 
which  superstitious  minds  attribute 
to  supernatural  causes.  The  beacon 
keeper  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  saw 
ships  in  the  air  before  they  rose  above 
the  visible  horizon,  may  now  recover  his 
good  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  former, 
while  the  latter  may  cease  to  regard  him 
as  a  ma^cian. 

4.  On  the  Colours  of  Natural  Bodies, 
— ^There  are  few  of  the  applications  of 
science  to  explain  natural  phenomena 
so  extremely  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  beautiful,  as  that  of  the  co- 
lours of  thin  plated,  to  account  for  all 
that  variety  of  splendid  tints,  which 
colour  the  animal,  the  mineral,  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  To  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton we  owe  this  explanation ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  none 
of  his  discoveries  exhibit  more  penetra- 
tion and  sagacity. 

The  colours  of  bodies  may  be  deduced 
from  those  of  thin  plates,  as  explained 
in  Chap,  xiii.,  in  the  following  manner, 
and  without  ascribing  any  new  property 
to  the  particles  of  matter. 

1 .  Those  surfaces  of  transparent  bo^ 
dies  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light 
that  hate  the  greatest  refractive  power, 
or  that  separate  two  media  which  dfffbr 
most  in  their  refractive  power.  Jrhen 
two  media  have  the  same  rtfractive 
power,  no  light  is  reflected  at  their  sepa- 
rating surfaces* 

This  proposition  maybe  proved  by 
many  facts  :  ehromate  of  lead  and  dia- 
mond, and  the  other  bodies  which  are 
g laced  at  tne  head  of  our  table  of  re- 
'lu^tive  powers   in  Chap,  n.,  reflet 
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much  more  light  than  Any  of  the  other 
bodies  which  follow  them  in  the  table ; 
and  toater,  ice,  and  tabasheer,  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  reflect  much  less 
light  than  any  of  the  bodies  which 
precede  them.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
pour  castor  oil  upon  crown  glass^ 
which  have  nearly  tiie  same  refi^tiT« 
nower,  there  is  almost  no  light  reflected 
from  their  separating  surface.  If  we 
pour  sulphuric  acid  on  the  same  ^lass, 
the  reflective  power  of  the  surface  is  in- 
creased. With  alcohol  it  is  still  further 
increased;  with  tnx/«r,  still  farther ;  and 
when  the  glass  is  placed  in  air,  the  re- 
flective power  is  a  maximum. 

2.  The  smallest  parts  of  almost  ail 
natural  bodies  are,  in  some  ae^ree,  trans- 
parent, and  the  opacity,  or  tmpervious' 
ness  to  lifht,  of  these  bodies,  arises  from 
the  multitude  of  reflexions  produced  in 
their  internal  parts. 

Gold  and  silver  leaf  are  both  transpa- 
rent ;  and  as  metallic  salts,  and  the  solu- 
tions of  all  metals  are  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, we  may  regard  tne  proposition  as 
established  for  the  most  opaque  of  all 
substances.  The  blackest  and  most 
opaque  of  stones,  &c.  become  translu- 
cent, and  even  transparent,  when  a 
strong  light  is  transmitted  through  the 
sharp  edges  of  small  ^agments  of  them. 

3.  Between  the  parts  of  opaque  and 
coloured  bodies  there  are  many  spaces, 
which  are  either  empty  or  are  filled 
with  media  of  different  densities;  as 
yf9,\jer,for  example,  between  the  particles 
with  which  avy  liquor  is  coloured;— 
air  between  the  aqueous  globules  that 
constitute  clouds  and  mists  ;  and  for  the 
most  part  space  without  either  water 
or  air,  but  vet  perhaps  not  wholly  with- 
out any  substance,  between  the  parts  of 
hard  bodies. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may 
be  deduced  from  the  two  preceding 
ones ;  for,  by  Prop.  2,  there  are  many 
reflexions  made  by  the  internal  parta 
of  bodies,  which,  by  Prop.  1,  would 
not  happen  if  the  parts  of  those 
bodies  were  continuous  without  any 
interstices  between  them,  and  of  the 
same  refractive  power.  Besides,  many 
transparent  bodies,  such  as  minerals 
and  salts,  become  opai^ue  when  their 
water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off  by 
heat ;  and  many  opaque  bodies  become 
tran^arent  by  filling  their  pores  with 
water  or  oil.  Hydrc^hane  and  opaque 
tabasheer  arepeifectly  transparent ;  the 
former  when  it  has  absorbed  water,  and 
the  latter  when  it  has  absorbed  oil. 


Pcqi)er,  vellum,  and  linen  become  traiMu 
parent  in  oil ;  and  iodine,  a  dark,  me- 
tallic,  and  opaque  substance,  when 
driven  off  in  vapour  by  heat,  forms  a 
transparent,  purple  coloured  gas. 

4.  The  parts  of  bodies  and  their  in- 
terstices must  not  be  less  than  of  some 
definite  size,  to  render  them  opaque  ana 
coloured. 

The  experiments  in  Chap,  xiii.,  on 
thin  plates,  completely  prove,  that  be- 
low a  certain  degree  of  thickness  bodies 
have  no  power  to  reflect  light ;  that  is, 
are  black ;  and  this  is  finefy  illustrated 
by  the  black  down  of  quartz  mentioned 
in  the  same  chapter.  Hence  it  is  clear, 
that  if  the  particles  of  all  terrestrial 
bodies  were  so  small  as,  or  smaller 
than,  the  eight  millionthpart  of  an  inch, 
Uvjshjfis)f  every  object  in  the  animate 
and  inanimate  world  would  be  absolutely 
black,  and  conseauently  invisible :  for  the 
sun,  planets,  and  stars  could  only  show 
us  their  own  individual  positions  in  the 
sable  firmament.  The  transparency  Oi 
water,  glass,  &c.,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
conceives  to  arise  from  this— that 
though  they  are  as  full  of  pores,  or  in- 
terstices, between  their  parts  as  other 
bodies  are,  yet  their  parts  and  interstices 
are  too  small  to  cause  reflexion  at  their 
common  surfaces. 

5.  The  transparent  parts  of  bodies j 
according  to  their  several  sizes,  r^teet 
rays  of  one  colour  and  transmit  those  of 
another,  for  the  same  reasons  that  thin 
plates,  or  minute  particles  of  air,  water, 
and  glass,  reflect  or  transmit  those 
rays ; — and  this  is  the  cause  of  ail  their 
colours. 

If  a  body,  such  as  a  film  of  mica, 
appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
blue,  for  example ;  then,  if  it  is  cut  into 
threads,  or  broken  into  fragments,  these 
portions  will  still  be  blue ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  heap  of  these  blue  portions 
will  constitute  a  mass,  or  powder,  of  a 
blue  colour.  And  as  the  parts  of  all 
natural  bodies  are  like  so  many  frag- 
ments of  a  thin  plate,  they  must,  for  the 
same  reasons,  e^ibit  the  same  colours. 

This  conclusion  appears  also,  by 
examining  the  similarity  between  the 
colours  of  natural  bodies  and  those  of 
thin  plates.  The  finely  coloured  feathers 
of  the  humming  birds,  and  those  of 
peacocks*  tails,  appear  in  the  very  same 
part  of  the  feather  of  different  colours 
m  different  positions  of  the  eye;  the 
colour  descending  in  the  scale  as  they 
are  seen  more  obliquely,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  colours  of  thin  plates*    Hence 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  concludes,  that  their 
colours  arise  from  the  thinness  of  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  feathers ;  that 
is,  from  the  slendemess  of  the  very  fine 
hairs  which  grow  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
grosser  lateral  branches  of  the  feathers. 
The  finer  webs  of  spiders,  and  the 
transparent  capillary  crystals  of  apo- 
phyllite,  mesotite,  and  scolezite,  are 
often  so  minute  as  to  appear  coloured. 
Gold  and  silver  leaf  renect  one  colour 
and  transmit  another;  and  the  infu- 
sions of  various  coloured  woods  appear 
blue  by  reflected,  and  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  by  transmitted  fight 

6.  The  parti  of  bodies  on  which  their 
colours  depend  are  denser  than  the 
medium  which  pervades  their  interstices. 

This  will  appear  from  the  consider- 
ations, that  the  colour  of  a  body  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  rays  incident 
perpendicularly  on  its  parts,  but  also  on 
those  incident  at  all  other  angles ;  and 
that  a  very  little  variation  of  obUquity 
changes  the  reflected  colour  when  the 
thin  plate,  or  particle,  is  rarer  than  the 
surrounding  medium;  insomuch  that 
such  a>  sm^  particle  will,  at  different 
oblique  incidences,  reflect  all  sorts  of 
colours  in  so  great  a  variety,  that  the 
colour  resulting  from  them  all,  con- 
fusedly reflected  from  a  heap  of  such 
particles,  will  be  a  greyish  white. 
Whereas,  if  the  thin  plate  or  particle  is 
much  denser  than  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, the  colours  are  so  little  changed  by 
the  variation  of  obliquity,  that  the  rays 
which  are  reflected  least  obliquely  may 
predominate  over  the  rest ;  so  much, 
as  to  cause  a  heap  of  such  particles 
to  appear  intensely  of  their  colour. 

7.  The  size  of  the  component  parts  of 
natural  bodies  may  be  conjectured  from 
their  colours. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  suppose 
that  the  particles  have  a^ven  refractive 
power,  such  as  that  of  air,  water,  glass, 
or  diamond.  For  example,  if  a  body 
which  is  likely  to  have  the  same  re- 
fractive power  as  glass  reflects  a  green 
of  the  third  order,  its  thickness  wiU  be 
found,  by  the  Table  in  page  35,  to  be  1 6i 
miUionths  of  an  inch.  The  difficulty 
however  consists  in  determining  to  which 
order  the  particular  colour  belongs. 
The  following  rules  are  given  by  New- 
ton. 

Scarlets  and  other  reds,  oranges,  and 
yellows,  are  most  probably  of  the  second 
order,  if  they  are  pure  and  intense. 
Those  of  the  first  and  third  order  may  be 
pretty  good,  only  the  yellow  of  th^  first 


order  is  faint,  Such  as  that  of  dry  straw ; 
and  the  orange  and  red  of  the  third 
order  have  a  great  mixture  of  violet  and 
blue.  The  red  of  different  kinds  of  roses 
belongs  to  the  third  order. 

Furest  greens  are  of  the  third  order, 
though  there  may  be  good  ones  of  the 
four&  order.  The  greens  of  all  vege- 
tables seem  to  belong  to  the  third  order  ; 
for  when  they  wither  they  turn  to  a 
greenish  yellow,  or  to  a  more  perfect 
yellow  or  orange,  or  perhaps  to  a  red, 
passing  through  all  these  intermediate 
colours.  These  changes  may  arise  from 
the  exhalation  of  the  moisture,  which 
may  leave  the  colouring  particles  more 
dense.  These  last  colours  are  too  full 
and  lively  to  be  of  the  fourth  order,  and 
consequently  the  green  through  which 
they  have  passed  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
third  order. 

The  best  blues  and  purples  are  of  the 
third  order,  though  some  of  them  may- 
be of  the  seconds  The  colour  of  violets: 
Newton  considers  as  of  the  third  order,, 
because  acids  change  the  syrup  of  vio- 
lets into  a  fine  red,  and  alkafis  into  a 
beautiful  green. 

The  azure  colour  of  the  purest  and 
most  transparent  sky  he  supposes  to  be 
of  the  first  order,  and  to  arise  from  parr^ 
tides  of  vapour  before  they  have  at- 
tained the  size  requisite  to  reflect  other 
colours. 

The  most  intense  and  luminou.9 
whites  are  of  the  first  order,  and  those 
which  are  less  strong  and  luminous  are 
a  mixture  of  colours  of  several  orders.. 
Of  this  last  kind  is  the  whiteness  of 
froth,*  paper,  linen,  and  most  white 
substances.  The  colour  of  white  metals' 
seems  to  be  of  the  first  order.  The 
colours  of  gold  and  copper  are  of  the 
second  or  third  order.  The  colour  of 
mercury  is  probably  of  the  first  order. 

Blackness  requires  a  smaller  size  of 
particles  than  any  colour,  for  at  all 
greater  sizes  there  is  too  much  light 
reflected  to  constitute  this  colour.  If 
the  particles  are  a  httle  less  than  what  i» 
necessary  to  reflect  the  white  and  vexy 
faint  blue  of  the  first  order,  they  will, 
reflect  so  very  little  light  as  to  iq>pear 

•  We  hare  retained /ro^A  in  this  livt,  thovgh  we» 
think  it  demonstrable  that/ro<A  ow^es  its  whiteness,, 
like  the  powder  or  minate  parts  ^f  all  transparent 
bodies,  to  its  refleeting  an  immensrhomber  Hi  imagetr 
of  the  Ivminons  objects  above  and  around  it.  In  tbei 
open  air  each  of  the  little  spherioal  yesioles  or  bnbblea 
of  which  ftoth  is  composed,  reflects  an  image  of  th« 
sk}r,  and  all  these  accumnlated  images  constitate  it* 
white  colour.  Founded  glass,  snow,  and  other  bodiess 
which  are  transparent,  owe  their  whiteaeia  t«  th* 
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intensely  black,  and  yet  may,  perhaps, 
refract  it  within  themselves  so  long,  un- 
til it  happen  to  be  stifled  and  lost,  by 
which  means  they  will  appear  black  in 
all  positions  of  the  eye  \yithout  any 
transparency. 

Having  thus  stated,  as  clearly  as  we 
can  in  such  a  small  compass,  Newton's 
celebrated  theory  of  the  colours  of  na- 
tural bodies,  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  several  illustrations  and  con- 
firmations of  it  drawn  froqi  the  disco- 
veries of  modem  science,  together  with 
such  facts  as  may  be  of  use  either  in 
modifying  or  extending  the  views  of  our 
great  phuosopher. 

1.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  of 
this  description  was  discovered  by  M. 
Thenard.  Having  obtained  some  very 
pure  phosphorus  by  repeated  distilla- 
tions, he  melted  it  in  hot  water,  when 
it  became  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour  as 
usual.  When  it  was  allowed  to  pool 
slowly,  and  become  solid,  it  preserved 
this  colour  unchanged,  and  was  semi- 
transparent;  but  when  it  was  thrown 
in  its  mdted  state  into  cold  water,  it 
became  suddenly  opaque  and  absolutely 
black.  Its  nature,  however,  remained  the 
same,  for  when  it  was  melted  again  it 
became  yellow  and  transparent  as  before. 
In  repeating  this  experiment,  M.  Biot  ob- 
served a  very  curious  fact-  When  the 
melted  phosphorus  was  thrown  into  cold 
water,  some  little  globules  of  it  remained 
yellow  and  liquid,  but  the  instant 
they  were  touched  with  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  dass  tube  they  became  solid 
and  absolutely  black.  As  the  same 
piece  of  phosphorus  can  thus  be  made 
opaque  or  transparent  at  pleasure,  it 
affords  a  fine  example  of  the  influence 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  particles,  and 
of  a  change  in  their  size  m  producing 
the  opposite  conditions  of  yellowish 
white  and  black. 

2.  That  remarkable  substance  called 
tabasheer,  which  is  a  siliceous  concre- 
tion found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo, 
exhibits  some  curious  phenomena  rela- 
tive to  its  colour  and  its  porosity.  The 
pure,  varieties  which  have  their  index 
of  refraction  so  low  as  1.1114  between 
water  and  air,  reflect  a  delicate  azure 
colour,  and  transmit  a  sort  of  straw 
yellow  colour.  When  a  small  drop  of 
water  is  put  #pon  it,  the  wetted  spot . 
becomes  instantly  milk  white  and 
opaque,  although  the  water  is  absorl>ed 
and  enters  its  pores ;  but  when  more  water 
is  added  so  as  to  fill  its  pores,  it  re- 
covers its  transparency,  ceases  to  reflect 


the  azure  tipt,  mi  trsfismits  a  yeUow 
less  intense  than  before.  The  cause  of 
this  singular  property  has  been  ex- 
plained m  the  toUowing  manner  by  Dr. 
JBrewster,  who  first  observed  it.     Let 


be  a  plate  of  tabasheer,  and  A  B  G  D 
one  of  its  pores  highly  magnified.  We 
know  that  this  pore  is  filled  with  air, 
and  that  when  a  ray  of  li^ht  M  N 
enters  the  separating  sur^ce  A  B  at  E, 
and  quits  it  at  H,  it  suffers'  so  little 
refraction,  and  is  therefore  so  little 
scattered,  that  the  tabasheer  appears 
transparent,  and  allows  us  to  see  ob- 
jects through  it  distinctly.  This  co- 
existence of  a  high  degree  of  trans* 
parency  with  a  high  de^e  of  porosity 
18  unexampled  in  material  bodies,  and 
arises  from  the  slight  difierence  between 
the  refractive  power  of  air  and  taba- 
sheer. Let  us  now  suppose  that  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  introduced 
into  the  pore  A  B  C  D,  so  as  not  to  fill 
it,  but  merely  to  line  its  circumference 
with  a  film  contained  between  A  B  C  D 
and  abed.  Then  the  light  which  was 
formerly  scattered  by  the  slight  refrac- 
tion at  £  and  H,  in  passing  from  taba- 
sheer into  air,  will  now  be  a  little  less 
scattered  at  these  points,  since  it  passes 
from  t&basheer  into  water,  where  the 
diiference  of  refractive  power  is  less ; 
but  while  the  li^ht  passes  from  the  film 
of  water  into  the  air  at  F,  and  enters 
the  water  again  at  G,  the  scattering  of 
the  rays  will  be  very  consider^le, 
owing  to  the  great  dififersnce  of  refrac- 
tive power  between  air  and  water.  In 
passing  through  every  pore  therefore 
the  light  is  refracted,  and  consequently 
scattered  no  less  than  four  times,  and 
hence  the  piece  of  tabasheer  when 
slightly  wetted  with  water  must  appear 
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opaque.  If  we  now  saturate  it  with 
water,  tlie  pore  A  B  C  D  will  be  com- 
pletely filled :  the  two  great  refraction? 
which  took  place  at  F  and  G  will  no 
longer  exist,  and  the  light  will  suffer 
only  a  slight  refraction  at  E  and  H,  by 
which  it  will  be  less  scattered  than 
when  the  tabasheer  was  dry,  a  result 
which  is  perfectly  conformable  to  ob- 
servation. 

An  analogous  effect  is  produced  with 
opaque  tabasheer  and  oil.  This  opaque 
variety,  which  retains  its  opacity  when 
its  pores  are  filled  with  water,  ^ccjuires 
the  most  beautiful  transparency  by  the 
absorption  of  oil  of  beech  nut.  Hav- 
ing saturated  a  large  piece  of  this  va- 
riety with  oil  of  beech  nut  coloured  red 
with  anchusaroot,  it  was  laid  on  amass 
of  lead  of  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
of  the  room.  The  oil  instantly  appeared 
to  retu-e  from  the  surface  into  its  inte- 
rior, and  the  transparent  mass  became 
opaque  like  a  piece  of  red  brick.  Upon 
removing  it  into  its  former  temperature 
the  tabasheer  resumed  its  transparency. 
In  this  experiment  the  oil  seems  to  have 
quitted  the  centre  of  the  pores  in  con- 
sequence of  its  contraction  by  cold,  and 
collecting  itself  by  capillarv  attraction 
round  the  solid  parts,  left  the  pores  in 
the  state  shown  m  fig.  '55.  The  appli- 
cation of  heat,  by  expanding  the  oil, 
causes  it  to  fill  the  pores  and  resiune  its 
transparency.  If  when  the  tabasheer 
is  saturated  with  oil,  it  is  carried  into  a 
warmer  place,  a  paxt  of  the  oil  will  be 
discharged  by  expansion. 

Tabasheer  presents  us  with  a  still  more 
remarkable  property  relative  to  the  three 
conditions  of  solid  "bodies,  viz,  transpa- 
rency, and  black  and  white  opacity.  If 
we  wrap  a  transparent  piece  in  paper, 
and  bum  the  paper,  and  repeat  this  ope- 
ration twice  or  thrice,  the  tabasheer 
will  become  perfectly  black  and  opaque, 
with  a  sort  of  pitchy  lustre.  A  red 
heat  will  restore  it  to  its  primitive  state ; 
but  if  the  heat  is  considerably  below 
redness,  some  specimens  acquire  a 
slight  transparency,  and  a  daric  slaty 
blue  colour,  shading  in  some  places  into 
whiteness.  "When  slightly  wetted  in 
^his  state  it  becomes  chalky  white; 
with  a  greater  portion  of  water  it  be- 
comes black,  and  with  a  still  greater 
portion  it  becomes  again  transparent.* 
'  3.  Several  curious  phenomena  of 
colour  are  presented  by  mineral  bodies. 


°  Scf  tbe  Philotophical  Treuuact%09*  fot  1919. 
p  292.  ^ 


The  yellow  Brazil  topaz  los€3  its  yel- 
low colour  entirely  by  heat,  without  suf- 
fering any  change  in  its  other  properties. 
Some  specimens  thus  become  nearly 
colourless,  while  others  are  left  with  a 
fine  pink  colour,  which  is  much  prized. 
The  yellow  phosphate  of  lead  grows 
green  when  hgated.  The  balas  ruby 
m  some  specimens  becomes  green  by 
heat ;  the  ffreen  fades  into  broum  as  the 
cooling  advances,  and  the  broitm  rise$ 
to  its  original  red  colour, 

4.  Tincture  of  turnsole,  which  be- 
comes orange  after  being  long  corked 
up  in  a  bottle,  an  effect  ascribed  to  de- 
oxidation,  becomes  red  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  violet  blue,  by  opening  the 
bottle  and  shaking  the  fiuid,  the  colour 
thus  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second 
order.  The  Cameleon  Mineral,  which 
is  a  bright  green  of  the  third  order,  is 
a  solid  formed  by  heating  pure  and 
solid  oxide  of  manganese  witn  potash. 
When  dissolved  in  much  warm  water, 
it  is  rapidly  disunited  and  separated 
from  the  oxide ;  but  if  a  litUe  water  is 
used,  and  if  the  mineral  is  well  made, 
the  separation  becomes  progressive,  the 
solution  changing  its  colour  from  green 
to  bluish  efeen,olue,  purple  and  red- 
dish purple,  the  last  descending  in  the 
order  of  the  rings,  a^  if  the  particles 
became  smaller.  M.  Biot  conceives, 
that  the  proportion  of  potash  united  to 
the  oxide,  is  successively  dissolved  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  till  it  is  all  car- 
ried off,  and  the  oxide  alone  left  in  the 
liquor ;  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  the 
brown  {brun-marin)  colour  of  the  oxide 
is  a  reddish  orange,  of  the  second 
order,  rendered  excessively  sombre  by 
the  absorption  of  a  ^eat  quantity  of 
light — Another  chemical  fact  of  much 
interest  was  observed  by  M.  Claubry. 
He  mixed  oil  of  sweet  almonds  witli 
soap  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  combina- 
tion which  is  at  first  yellow,  soon  passes 
to  orange  yellow  aiid  to  deep  orange, 
and  thence  to  red  and  to  violet,  which, 
as  M.  Biot  observes,  is  precisely  the 
order  of  colours  as  they  advance  from 
the  first  to  the  second  order.  In  the 
passage  from  the  orange  to  the  red, 
there  is  an  instant  when  the  absorption 
of  the  incident  rays  is  so  strong,  that 
the  mixture  i^pears  almost  black.  The 
same  interruption  is  %bserved,  if  in 
place  of  oil  of  almonds  we  use  oil  ob- 
tained fix>m  alcohol,  treated  with  chlo- 
rine. The  colours  then  pass  through 
the  following  gradations ;  pale  yellow  of 
the  first  Qx&r,  orange,  olnckf  refl,  vio* 
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letf  and  finally  a  beautiful  blue  of  the 
second  order.  Hence,  as  M.  Biot  re- 
marks, we  observe  that  the  extinction  to 
which  the  intensity  is  accidentally  subject, 
does  not  prevent  the  tints  from  follow- 
ing the  same  order  as  that  of  the  rin^. 

A  ^eat  number  of  the  metallic  oxides 
exhibit  a  momentary  change  of  tint  by 
being  heated,  and  resume  their  primi- 
tive tint  by  cooling.  This  arises  from 
the  increase  of  size  in  the  particles, 
and  consequently  the  new  colours  thus 
developed  should  rise  in  the  order  of 
colours  *  A  phenomenon  of  the  oppo- 
site kind  was  observed  by  M.  Chevreul 
in  volatilizing  indigo  spread  upon  paper. 
During  vaporization  the  indigo  colour 
passes  into  a  poppy  red,  highly  brilliant, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  particles 
have  become  less  in  the  act  of  evapora- 
tion. The  same  eminent  chemist  no- 
ticed an  analogous  fact  in  the  new  sub- 
stance, which  he  calls  hcematine.  This 
substance,  when  pure  and  solid,  has  a 
greyish  tint.  When  dissolved  in  water, 
containing  some  drops  of  acetic  acid,  it 
produces  a  fluid,  whose-  colour  is  a 
slightly  greenish  yellow  of  the  second 
order.  If  the  fluid  in  this  state  is  in- 
troduced into  a  tube  filled  with  mercury, 
and  heated  by  surrounding  it  with  a  hot 
iron,  it  l)ecomes  successively  yellow, 
brilliant  orange,  brilliant  red,  purple, 
and  bluish  purple;  and,  what  is  veiy 
remarkable,  if  it  is  afterwards  left  to 
cool,  it  returns  gradually  to  its  primitive 
tint,  which  it  requires  some  days  to  do, 
if  the  quantity  used  is  about  the  one- 
Ihird  of  a  cubic  inch. 

The  progressive  steps  by  which  bo- 
dies attain  their  defimte  tints,  are  well 
neen  in  the  crystallization  of  a  saturated 
TBolution  of  super- oxygenated  muriate  of 
potash  during  its  slow  cooling.  As  the 
temperature  falls,  the  salt  is  precipitated 
in  tnin  rectangular  scales  which  unite 
to  one  another,  and  whose  thinness  is 
«uch,  that  they  are  differently  coloured, 
according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  inci- 
dent hght,  or  the  thickness  of  the  scales. 
The  tlSckest  are  of  an  uniform  white 
colour,  and  the  thinnest,  by  uniting 
themselves  to  others,  become  white  in 
their  turn.  Sometimes  they  do  not  ap- 
ply themselves  exactly  to  one  another, 
and  then  they  do  not  cease  to  reflect  the 
tints  which  tlfty  exhibit  individually, 
even  though  they  form  part  of  a  plate 
too  thick  to  produce  these  colours. 
Similar  variations  are  seen  in  the  small 

•  The  tints  d««cribed  by  M.  Gay  Luwao  in  tht 
^m.  tf«  Chimi;  follow  th«  order  of  th«  riii|s. 


scales  of  acidulous  tartrit^  of  potash 
precipitated  from  a  warm  and  satm-ated 
solution  of  this  salt* 

5.  The  vegetable  kingdom  presents 
many  curious  illustrations  of  Newton's 
theory,  as  he  himself  observed,  and  as 
we  have  noticed  in  Prop.  7.     M.  Biot  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  colours  descends 
in  the  order  of  rings,  as  the  force  of 
vegetation  developes  itself,  and  ascend 
during  its  decay.    The  young  buds  of 
the  09k  and  of  the  poplar,  for  example, 
are  at  first  of  a  red  colour,  bordering 
on  orange;  from  this  they  pass  to  a 
reddish  orange,,  and  soon  to  a  green, 
through  a  kind  of  reddish  yellow,  ex- 
tremely fugitive.    When  the  flower  of 
the  honeysuckle  blows,  its  colour  is  a 
pure  white  of  the  first  order,  and  in  de- 
caying it  passes  into  pale  yellow,  yellow, 
orange,  and  deep  orange.  The  flower  of 
Xhd  geranium  sanguineum,  whose  colour 
is  a  violet  red,  intermediate  between  the 
first  and  second  order,  becomes  blue  in 
withering.     Pinks  of  a  bright  red  of 
the  second  order  pass  as  they  decay  into 
a  poppy  red,  and  a  violet  purple.    The 
same  thing  happens  to  certain  species  of 
roses,  but  there  are  others  whose  colour 
appears  to  be  red  of  the  third  order. 
While  these  grow  old  upon  their  stalk, 
they  lose  by  degrees  the  brilliancy  of 
then-  red,  and  the  blue  and  violet  of  the 
fourth  order,  acquiring  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  their  tints,  they  rise  to  a 
bluish  red.    The  iigrtdia,  which  blows 
and  withers  in  a  tew  hours,  appears, 
even  when  it  is  not  quite  open,  of  * 
bright  reddish  orange,   from  which  it 
rises  to  a  deep  red  oflhe  first  order,  and 
in  withering  it  rises  to  the  violet  red  of 
the  second  order.    The  cobtea  when  it 
opens  is  at  first  of  a  pale  and  imperfect 
yellowish  green  of  the  second  order ; 
but  it  is  soon  spotted  with  violet,  and  in 
a  few  hours  it  becomes  wholly  violet, 
without  passing  through  tlie  mterme- 
diate  blue.    In  withering,  however,  it 
descends  from  violet  to  blue.    M.  Be- 
candolle  ascribes  the  sudden  change  of 
colour  at  the  first  period  to  the  foun- 
dation, which  he  considers  as  the  cause 
which  modifies  rapidly  the  colour  of  a 
great  many  flowers.]; 


•  S<pe  Biot's  Traiti  de  PAytifnc,  torn.  it.  p.  135. 

t  In  quoting  the  opinionii  of  this  eminent  pbiloM^ 
pher,  it  id  necesMry  to  state,  that  when  he  asea  the 
word  ascend  in  the  order  of  rinys.  we  use  deictnd, 
becaase  the  coloors  fall  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
order.  M.  Biot*s  term  ascend,  indicates  a  local  ac- 
cent in  the  printed  table,  the  first  order  being  at  th» 
top  of  the  Uble,  and  the  last  order  at  the  bottom. 

\  Biot'i  Tniti  i€  Phytipie,  Xm,  ij.  p,  138, 
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6.  The  animal  kingdom  alsio  contri- 
butes its  aid  in  support  of  the  same 
theory.  The  choroid  coat  of  the  dog 
and  other  animals,  which  produces  the 
bluey  green,  and  red  reflexions  from  the 
eye  of  the  living  animal,  retains  the 
same  faculty  after  death.  When  the 
choroid  coat  dries,  it  becomes  black,  and 
the  colours  disappear.  We  have  found, 
however,  that  after  remaining  dry  for 
nearly  ten  years,  their  colours  could  still 
be  developed  bjr  moisture.    The  black 

fassed  instantly  into  a  brilliant  blue,  the 
lue  into  green,  and  the   green  into 
greenish  yellow, 

5.  Colours  of  the  aimosphere.-^As 
the  earth  is  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere varying  in  density  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  where  it  is  a  maxi- 
mum, to  the  height  of  about  45  miles, 
where  it  is  extremely  rare,  and  just  able 
to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  re- 
fracted into  curve  lines,  unless  when 
they  are  incident  upon  it  perpendicularly. 
Hence  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies  Ls  always  greater  than  their 
real  altitude,  and  tney  appear  above  the 
horizon  when  they  are  actually  below  it 
But  while  the  solar  rays  traverse  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  they  suifer  another 
change  from  tne  resisting  medium  which 
they  encounter.  When  the  sun,  or  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  considerably 
elevated  above  the  horizon,  their  light 
is  transmitted  to  the  earth  without  any 
perceptible  change;  but  when  these 
bodies  are  near  the  horizon,  their  light 
must  pass  through  a  lon)^  tract  of  air, 
and  is  considerablv  modified  before  it 
reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The 
momentum  of  the  red,  or  greatest  re- 
frangible rays,  being  greater  than  the 
momentum  of  the  violet,  or  least  re- 
frangible rays,  the  former  will  force  their 
way  through  the  resisting  medium, 
while  the  latter  will  be  either  reflected 
or  absorbed.  A  white  beam  of  light, 
therefore,  will  be  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  its  blue  rays  by  its  horizontal  passage 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  re- 
sulting colour  will  be  either  orange  or 
red,  accoi-dinj^  to  the  quantity  of  the 
least  refrangible  rays  that  have  been 
stopt  in  their  course.  Hence  the  rich 
and  brilliant  hue  with  which  nature  is 
gilded  by  the  setting  sun  ;  hence  the 
glowing  red  which  tinges  the  morning 
and  evening  clouds;  and  hence  the 
sober  purple  of  twilii?ht  which  they  as- 
sume when  their  ruddy  dare  is  tempered 
by  the  reflected  azure  of  the  sky. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  red 
rays  penetrate  through  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  blue  rays,  less  able  to  sur- 
mount the  resistance  which  they  meet» 
are  reflected  or  absorbed  in  their  pas- 
sage. It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  must 
scribe  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky, 
and  the  bright  azure  which  tinges  the 
mountains  of  the  distant  landscape. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
deepness  of  the  blue  tinge  gradually 
dies  away ;  and  to  the  aeronaut  who  has 
soared  above  the  denser  strata,  or  to 
the  traveller  who  has  ascended  the  Alps 
or  the  Andes,  the  sky  appears  of  a  deep 
black,  while  the  blue  rays  find  a  ready 
passage  through  the  attenuated  strata 
of  the  atmospnere.  It  is  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  that  the  diver  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  is  surrounded  with  the  red 
light  which  has  pierced  through  the 
superincumbent  fluid,  and  that  the  blue 
rays  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Were  it  not  for  the  reflect- 
ing power  of  the  air,  and  of  the  clouds 
which  float  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  should  be  involved  in 
total  darkness  by  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  all  the  objects  around  us  would  suffer 
a  total  eclipse  by  every  cloud  that  passed 
over  his  disk.  It  is  to  the  multiplied 
reflections  which  the  light  of  the  sun 
suffers  in  the  atmosphere,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  light  of  day,  when  the 
earth  is  enveloped  with  impenetrable 
clouds. 

Fi'om  the  same  cause  arises  the  sober 
hue  of  the  morning  and  evening  twilight 
which  increases  as  we  recede  frt>m  the 
equator,  till  it  blesses  with  perpetual 
daythe  inhabitants  of  the  polar  re^ons. 

The  cause  which  we  have  assigned 
for  the  blue  light  of  the  sky,  and  which 
was,  we  believe,  first  given  by  Bou- 
guer,  though  a  veiy  probable  one,  stiU 
required  the  evidence  of  demonstration. 
In  examining  this  light.  Dr.  Brewster 
fbund  that  a  great  portion  of  it  was 

f)olarized ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  it 
las  suffered  reflexion.  M.  Saussure 
found  that  the  intensity  of  the  blue 
colour  increased  with  the  height  of  the 
observer  above  the  sea;  and  it  has 
been  observed  by  others,  that  the  inten- 
sity diminishes  as  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  increased.  In  order  to  mea- 
sure this  intensity,  M.  SausBure  contrived 
an  instrument  called  a  Cyanometer.*  A 
circular  band  of  thick  paper  or  paste- 
board is  divided  into  51  parts,  eiuch  of 

•  From  two  Greek  words  signifjing  a  neawre  and 
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which  is  painted  with  a  different  shade 
of  blue,  decreasing  gradually  from  the 
deepest  blue,  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
black,  to  the  lightest,  formed  by  a  mixture 
of  white.  This  coloured  zone  is  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  observer,  who  notices 
the  particular  tint  which  corresponds  to 
the  colour  of  the  sky.  The  number  of 
this  tint,  reckoned  from  the  greatest, 
is  the  intensity  at  the  time  of  observation. 
Saussure,  Humboldt,  Depons,  and  other 
travellers,  have  made  observations  with 
this  instrument.  The  following  are 
some  of  their  results : 

General  intensity  in  Europe  14° 

General  intensity  in  the  Caraccas  ...  18 
General  intensity  at  Cumana  84 

6.  Coloured  SAofotM.— The  shadows 
of  bodies  placed  only  in  one  light,  and 
at  a  distance  from  all  other  bodies  ca- 
pable of  reflecting  light,  must  necessa- 
rily be  black.  In  a  summer  morning 
or  evening,  however,  the  shadows  of 
bodies  formed  either  by  the  light  of  the 
sun,  or  by  that  of  a  candle,  have  been 
observed  to  be  blue;  this  obviously 
arises  from  the  shadows  being  illumi- 
nated with  the  light  of  the  blue  sky. 
The  colours  thus  produced  vary  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  from  a  pale  blue  to  a  violet 
black ;  and  when  there  are  yellow  va- 
pours in  the  horizon,  or  yellow  light 
reflected  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sky, 
either  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  the  shadows 
have  a  tinge  of  green  arising  from  the 
union  of  these  accidental  rays  with  the 
blue  tint  of  the  shadow. 

If  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
candle,  be  faint,  then  the  shadow  of  the 
body  formed  by  the  light  of  the  sky  will 
be  visible  also,  and  the  two  shades  will 
be  the  one  blue  and  the  other  a  pale 
yellow,  two  colours  which  are  comple- 
mentary to  each  other.  This  factnas 
been  hscribed  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  light  of  the  candle,  and  that  of  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  bein^  of  a  yel- 
lowish tinge ;  but  though  this  will  in- 
crease the  effect  it  is  not  the  main  cause 
of  it,  as  one  of  the  shadows  would  be 
yellow,  even  if  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  candle  had  been  perfectly  white. 

The  phenomena  of  coloured  shadows 
are  sometimes  finely  seen  in  the  interior 
of  a  room ;  the  source  of  one  of  the 
colours  being  sometimes  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  other  the  green  window  blinds,  the 
painted  walls,  or  the  coloured  fiuTiiture. 

The  best  method  of  observing  and 
studying  this  class  of  phenomena  is  to 


use  two  candles,  and  to  hold  before  one 
of  them  a  piece  of  coloured  glass,  taking 
care  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  the 
candle  before  which  the  coloured  glass 
is  not  placed,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
darkness  of  the  two  shadows.    If  we 
use  a  piece  of  green  glass,  one  of  tiie 
shadows  will  be  green,  and  the  otiier  a 
fine  red;  if  we  use  blue  glass,  one  of 
the  shadows  will  be  blue,  and  the  other 
a  pale  yellow,  and  so  on ;  the  one  colour 
bemg   always  complementary  to   the 
other,  as  explained  in  page  46.    The 
light  from  the  candle  with  the  greea 
glass  obviously  illuminates  the  shadow 
formed  by  the  other  candle,  and  hence 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  that  sha- 
dow is  green ;  but  as  the  other  shadow 
is   illuminated  only  by  the   common 
light  of  the  candle  wliich  is  not  red,  it 
appears  difllcult  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  red  light.    The  explanation^  of 
this  must  be  sought  not  among  optical, 
but  among  physiological  principles.  We 
have  already  seen,  when  treating  of  acci- 
dental colours,  that  when  a  portion  of 
the  retina  was  strongly  impressed  with 
any  one  colour,  such  as  red,  that  same 
portion  tinged  green  the  images  of  white 
objects  that  feu  upon  it.    In  like  man- 
ner, when  nearly  the  whole  retina  is 
impressed  with  any  one  colour,  such  as 
red,  a  portion  of  it  not  impressed  with 
that  colour  will   tinge  wnite    objects 
green, — or,  to  speak    more  generally, 
every  excitation  of  the  retina  by  one 
colour  is  accompanied  by  an  excitation 
of  its   accidental    colour,  just  as    in 
Acoustics  every  fundamental  sound  is 
actually  accompanied  by  its  harmonic 
sound.    Hence,  when  we  see  red  we 
at  the  same  time  see  green,  but  its  im- 
pression is  less  forcible,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  this  double  vision  of  colours  is 
to  weaken  the  original  impression,  viz, 
the  red ;  because  the  union  of  comple- 
mentary colours    produces  whiteness. 
This  may  be  proved  by  looking  for  a 
considerable  time  at  a  red  wafer,  whieh 
will  appear  less  and  less  red  the  longer 
we  view  it ;  because  the  green  which 
the  retina  is  seeing  at  the  same  time, 
produces  a  whiteness  which  dilutes  the 
red.    This  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  accidental  colours.    Its  appli- 
cation   to  coloured    shadows    is  very 
obvious:  When  the  eye  is  impressed 
with   the  green  colour  of  the     light 
transmitted  through  the  green  glass,  it 
at  the  same  time  sees  red,  which,  of 
course,  appears  only  on  the  shadow 
upon  which  a  green  light  falls. 
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7.  Converging  and  diverging  beams. 
— ^When  the  sun  is  descending  in  the 
west,  through  masses  of  open  clouds, 
the  divergency  of  his  beams,  rendered 
visible  by  their  passage  throueh  nume- 
rous openings,  forms  frequently  a  very 
beautitiil  phenomenon.  It  is  sometimes 
accompanied,  however,  with  one  of  an 
opposite  kind,  viz.  the  convergency  of 
beams  to  a  point  in  the  eastern  honzon 
opposite  to  the  sun,  and  as  far  beneath 
the  horizon  as  the  sun  is  above  it,  as  if 
another  sun,  throwing  out  divergent 
beams,  were  about  to  rise  in  the  east 
This  phenomenon  is  rarely  seen  in  per- 
fection. Dr.  Smith,  who  observes  that 
he  once  saw  this  phenomenon  on  Lin- 
coln heath,  describes  it  as  '  an  apparent 
convergence  of  long  whitish  beams 
towards  a  point  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  sun,  and,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
estimate,  as  much  below  the  horizon 
as  the  sun  was  then  elevated  above  the 
opposite  point  of  it* 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1824,  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  curious 
appearance  in  unusual  splendour.  The 
sun  was  considerabl^r  elevated,  and  was 
throwing  out  his  diverging  beams  in 
great  beauty  through  the  interstices  of 
the  broken  masses  of  clouds  which 
floated  in  the  west.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  horizon,  where  the  conver^ng 
lines  were  seen,  was  occupied  vnth  a 
black  cloud,  which  seems  necessary  as 
a  ground  for  rendering  visible,  by  its 
contrast,  such  feeble  radiations.  The 
converging  beams  were  very  much 
fainter  than  the  diverging  ones,  and 
their  point  of  convergence  was  as  far 
below  the  horizon  as  me  sun  was  above 
it.  About  ten  minutes  after  the  pheno* 
menon  was  first  seen,  the  convenient 
lines  were  black,  or  very  dark.  This 
ai'ose  from  the  real  beams  having  be- 
come broad,  and  of  unequal  intensity, 
so  that  tlie  eye  took  up,  as  it  were,  the 
spaces  between  the  beams  more  readily 
than  the  beams  themselves.* 

In  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  a  case  of  perspective,  let  us 

*  This  ditposUion  of  tb«  ej«  is  a  Terj  cnriont 
oo«,  and  has,webelieT«,  never  Men  obeerred.  When 
we  look  eteadilf  at  a  carpet  having  figures  of  one 
eoloar,  green  for  example,  upon  a  ^andof  another 
eolonr,  suppuse  red,  we  shaJl,  sometimea,  see  the  whole 
of  the  green  patterut  as  if  the  red  one  were  oblite- 
rat<»d ;  and,  at  other  time«,  we  shall  aee  the  whole  of 
the  red  pattern,  as  if  the  green  one  were  obliterated. 
The  former  offset  takes  place  when  the  eye  is  ctea- 
dily  fixed  on  the  green  part,  and  the  latter,  when  it 
is  steadilj  fixed  on  the  red  ]x>rtion.  It  b  ens|r  to 
eonoeive  that  when  the  retina  is  in  a  state  «f  imta* 
tion  or  excitation  with  red  light,  it  will  more  easily 
take  up,  as  it  were,  the  viiiion  of  a  red  object  than  of 
■r.7  other. 


suppose  a  line  to  join  the  eye  of  the  ok- 
server  and  the  sun.  Let  beams  issue 
from  the  sun  in  all  possible  directions, 
.and  let  us  suppose  that  planes  pass 
through  these  beams,  and  through  the 
line  joining  the  eye  of  the  observer  and 
the  sun,  which  wiU  be  their  common 
intersection,  like  the  axis  of  an  oran^, 
or  the  axis  of  the  earth,  through  which 
there  pass  all  the  septa  of  the  former, 
and  all  the  planes  passing  through 
the  meridians  of  the  latter.  An 
eye,  therefore,  situated  in  this  line,  or 
common  intersection  of  all  the  planes, 
will,  when  looking  at  a  concave  sky, 
apparently  spherical,  see  them  diverg- 
ing from  me  sun  on  one  side,  and  con- 
verging towards  the  opposite  point, 
just  as  an  eye  in  the  axis  of  a  lai^ 
globe  would  perceive  all  the  planes 
passing  through  the  meridians  diveig- 
mg  on  one  side,  and  converging  on 
another.* 

Chapter  XIX.  -  Partial  Refleodon  of 
Light — Absorption  of  Light — Light 
rmected  at  different  angles  from 
Water  —  Glass  —  Metals  —  White 
cpamie  Bodies— from  both  surfaces 
of  Glass^from  a  number  qf  Glass 
Plates. 

Frok  the  phenomena  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  the  reader  must  have 
observed,  that  when  light  falls  upon  the 
most  transparent  bodies,  such  as  water, 
elass,  &c.  a  certldn  portion  of  it  is  re- 
jected from  their  surfaces.  When  we 
measure  the  quantity  reflected  and  the 
Quantity  transmitted,  we  invariably  find 
that  the  sum  of  these  quantities  is  less 
than  the  light  which  falls  upon  tiie 
body.  Hence  it  follows,  and  the  fact  is 
a  very  important  one  to  remember,  that 
light  is  always  lost  in  passingthroush 
the  most  transparent  bodies.  This  light 
is  lost  in  two  ways :  a  portion  of  it  is  ab- 
sorbed or  stopped  by  the  body  and  forms 
heat,  and  another  portion  is  scattered 
in  all  directions  by  irregular  reflexion. 
When  light  falls  on  metallic  bodies, 
such  as  polished  silver,  or  speculum 
metal,  about  one  half  of  it  is  reflected, 
and  the  other  half  lost.  The  part  lost 
consists,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  two 
portions ;  one  of  which,  and  by  far  the 
largest,  bein^  absorbed,  and  the  other 
scattered  by  irregular  reflexion. 

No  complete  set  of  experiments  has 
yet  been  made  from  which  the  laws  of 

t  See  Smith's  Optiet^  vol.  ii.  Remarks,  p.  67, 66 
and  Sdinhuryh  Jounud  ofSeitnce,lio,  iii.  p.  136       -. 
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these  phenomena  can  be  determined. 
The  principal  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained,  we  owe  to  the  ingenuiW  of 
M.  Bouguer  and  M.  Lambert,  and  these 
we  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  :— 

Number  of  Rart  rdlMted  out  of  1000. 

^ ^  -  "I 

Asiftoaf  Wvm.  num.  Qnlck-  SU«v.  PlmMv.  DntA 
Inffldance.  UItw.  P»i««r. 

89i^     721         ..        %2l         

89       692  

88|     669  

88       639  

87i     614  584 

85       501  543 

62i     409  474 

80       333  412 

77k     271  356 

75       211  299 

178  222 

145  210 

97  156 

65  112 
34 


carefully  comparing  fhem,  tve  have 
found  that  the  quantity  of  ligbt  re- 
flected at  either  siurface  is  inversely  a^ 
the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  azik^es 
of  incidence.  It  is  a  most  curious  fact 
which  Lambert  has  established,  that 
the  light  reflected  at  the  second  surface 
of  a  plate  of  glass  b  at  all  angles  of 
incidence  more  than  double  of  the  quan- 
tity reflected  by  the  first  surface. 

M.  Lambert  likewise  obtained  the 
following  results  for  different  numbers 
of  very  transparent  plates  of  glass  at  a 
perpendicular  incidence. 


72| 
70 
65 
CO 
50 
45 
40 
30 
20 
15 
10 
0 


209     194    203 


319    352    332 


22 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 


57 
41 
34     704 


455     529     507 
oVo     640     ! . 


802     762    971 


27 
25 
25 
25 

25     666  1000  1000  1000 

From  these  results  we  may  draw  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  mjluidg^  transparent  solids 
and  metals,  the  quantity  of  light 
reflected  increases  with  the  angle 
of  incidence  reckoned  from  the 
perpendicular;  whereas  in  white 
opaque  bodies  the  quantity  of  light 
reflected  decreases  with  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

2.  That  at  great  angles  of  incidence 
water  reflects  more  light  than  even 
both  the  surfaces  of  plate  glass. 

The  following  very  accurate  results 
were  obtained  by  M.  Lambert,  who 
measured  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
both  at  the  first  and  the  second  surfaces : 

Anglctol  No.  of  Rayi  out  of        Ke.  ofRuioator 

Inddcnc*.  1000  rHUctcd  at  1000  veflcctcd  at 


70° 
60 

50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 


Jlrtt 


158 
77 
47 
34 
26 

e2 

20 
20 


320 
165 
105 
71 
59 
50 
45 
45 


Lambert  does  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
•erved  the  law  of  these  results.    Upon 


No.orPla9tt 
ofGlau. 

No.  of 
OtttoflUOO. 

tnKMIOi] 

1 

62 

93S 

2 

117 

883 

3 

165 

835 

4 

209 

791 

5 

248 

752 

6 

284 

715 

7 

316 

684 

8 

345 

654 

When  the  glass  which  he  used  was 
less  transparent,  he  obtained  the  follow- 
ing results,  the  quantity  of  light  lost 
bemg  given  in  tlie  last  column. 

Ncc^OUm     No.orRa]n       No.  of  Ray*       Ke.arRi««« 
"^  nflceladoat      traumltteil         lost  ooa  i^ 

of  1000.  out  of  lOW.  ICOOl 


1   . 

52 

.      811         . 

137 

2     . 

86 

.     650       . 

255 

3     . 

108 

.     537       . 

355 

4     . 

123 

.     433       , 

449 

8     . 

147 

.     195       . 

659 

16     . 

152 

•       39       . 

809 

32     . 

At 

153 

^ j: 

2       , 

846 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  all  the  various  operations  by 
which  we  distribute  or  concentrate  light 
for  economical  purposes,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  lost.  This  por- 
tion is  much  greater  in  metals  than 
in  glass ;  and  hence,  when  other  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same,  lenses  are 
preferable  to  mirrors  or  specula,  either 
for  concentrating  the  solar  rays  for  the 
piuposes  of  combustion,  or  for  pro- 
ducing in  light-houses  an  intensely 
brilliant  column  of  light  capable  of 
reaching  to  a  great  distance,  and  pene- 
trating the  fogs  of  the  ocean.  For  the 
same  reason  a  Refracting  telescope 
gives  far  more  light  than  a  Reflecting 
one  of  the  same  aperture ;  and  if  we 
could  manufacture  glass  as  easily  as  wc 
can  cast  metallic  specula,  the  Reflecting 
telescope  would  disappear  fi'om  among 
optical  instruments  in  actual  use. 
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ON  THE 


DOUBLE  REFRACTION  AND  POLARISATION 


OF 


LIGHT. 


Part  I. 


ON  THE  DOUBLE  REFRACTION  OP  LIGHT. 


Introduction. 

Simple  Reaction — Double  Refraction 
in  Icelcmd  Spar  described— Ordinary 
and  Extraordinartf  Ray — Double  Re^ 
fraction  possessed  by  various  Mineral i 
Animal,  and  Vegetable  Bodies. 

Ik  explaining  the  various  optical  phe- 
nomena which  arise  from  the  transmis' 
sion  of  light  through  transparent  bodies, 
it  is  always  supposed  that  these  bodies 
are  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  have  the 
same  temperature  and  density  through* 
out  their  mass. 

In  such  substances  as  pure  uxxter,  and 
well  annealed  glass,  the  minutest  point* 
or  the  finest  line,  will  appear  single  when 
seen  in  any  direction  or  through  any 
thickness,  provided  that  the  mass  is 
boimded  by  parallel  faces.  If  the 
water  or  the  glass  have  a  prismatie 
shape,  a  luminous  point  or  a  luminous 
line  will  still  appear  single  through  the 
prism,  if  the  light,  which  issues  from 
&ie  point  or  the  line,  is  homogeneous  or 
simple.  But  if  the  light  is  white,  there 
will  be  a  rai,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indijgo,  and  vioJet  image.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  mass  of  water  or  glass, 
when  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces,  is 
heated  unequall]^  so  as  to  produce  strata 
of  different  density,  and  consequently  of 
different  refractive  power,  then,  if  the 
luminous  point  or  Ime  is  seen  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata,  a  double,  and 
sometimes  a  triple  image  of  it  will  ap- 
pear, as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  mirage 
or  unequal  refiraction. 

In  ail  these  cases,  however,  whether 
the  object  is  seen  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple,  the  phenomena  are  those  of 
single  or  simjple  refraction,  because 
they  are  all  produced  by  the  same  at- 
tractive force,  varying  only  in  the  degree 
of  its  intensity ;  and  are  ail  regulated  by 
the  simple  kio  of  the  sines  discovered  by 
Snellius.    The  existence  of  more  thaa 


one  image  is  not  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  force,  unless  the 
substance  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  of 
equal  density  throughout,  and  bounded 
by  parallel  faces. 

A  substance  called  Iceland  spar,  cal- 
careous spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  has 
been  long  known  to  mineralogists.  It 
is  found  in  masses  often  larger  than 
one's  head.  It  is  composed  of  56  parts 
of  lime,  and  44  of  carbonic  add,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.714.  It  is 
perfectly  transparent  and  colourless,  and 
IS  susceptible  of  taking  a  fine  polish. 
When  broken,  it  occurs  in  pieces  of  the 
form  shown  in  Jig.  l.,  which  is  a  solid 

i%.L 


called  a  rhomb  or  rhomboid,  bounded 
by  parallel  faces  which  are  inclined  to 
each  other,  at  an  angle  of  105**  6'. 
These  natural  faces  are  often  even  and 
perfectly  polished;  and  as  the  mineral 
deaves  or  splits  parallel  to  any  of  its 
six  faces,  it  is  easy  to  replace  an  im- 
perfect face  by  a  new  one. 

Having  obtained  a  rhomb  of  Iceland 
spar  with  smooth  faces,  place  it,  as 
shown  in  J!g.  2,  above  a  shup  line,  and 
look  through  it  with  the  eye  about  R. 
The  line  will  appear  doubled  like  mii,p  g. 
In  like  manner  a  black  dot,  or  a  luminous 
point  or  aperture  will  appear  double,  as 
e,  0.  If  we  cause  a  ray  or  pencil  of 
light  Rr  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
rhomb,  it  will  be  separated  into  two 
rays  or  pencils  ro,re,  each  of  which 
will  emerge  from  the  rhomb  at  o  and  e 
in  the  du^ctions  o(i,e^  parallel  to  Rr. 
The  ray  Rr  has   therefore  suffend 
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doidfle  refraction  in  passing  through 
the  rhomb,  and  as  the  very  same  phe- 
nomena will  take  place  by  making  the 
ray  Rr  fall  at  the  same  incidence  and 
in  the  same  direction  relative  to  the 


summit  A  upon  any  pbmt  of  any  of  Ibe 
faces,  it  is  manifest  that  the  doiiMe 
refraction  cannot  arise  from  any  ditftr- 
ence  of  density  in  di£Perent  parts  of  the 
rhomb. 


In  order  to  prove  this,  however,  by 
direct  experiment  let  the  angles  of  re* 
fraction  of  the  ray  ro,re  be  measured 
corresponding  to  the  different  angles  of 
incidence  of  R  r,  beginning  at  a  perpen- 
dicular incidence  or  0^.  It  will  then  be 
found  that  at  0°  the  ray  r  o  has  suffered 
no  refraction,  and  that  at  io<^— 20°— 30<», 
&c.  its  refraction  is  such  as  it  should  be 
b^  the  ordinary  law  of  the  sines;  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  being  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  jf  incidence  in  a 
constant  ratio.  With  the  ray  r  «,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  very  different ;  at  0°  its 
'angle  of  refraction,  m  place  of  being  0**, 
is  6°  12';  and  at  10°— 20°— 30°,  &c.  it  is 
such  as  not  to  follow  the  constant  ratio 
of  the  sines.  Hence  it  follows  that  Ice- 
land spar  has  a  double  refraction,  sepa* 
rating  a  pencil  of  light  into  two,  one  of 
which  is  refracted  according  to  the  or- 
dinary law,  and  the  other  according  to 
a  new  or  extraordinary  law. 

Def,  1.  The  ray  ro  is  therefore  called 
the  ordinary  ray,  and  re  the  extraor* 
dinary  ray. 

The  property  of  double  refraction  is 
possessed  by  a  very  great  number  of 
minerals  and  artificial  salts.  It  is  found 
also  in  various  animal  and  vegetable 
l>odies,  and  it  may  be  communicated 
either  transiently  or  permanently  to 
substances  in  which  it  does  not  naturally 
reside. 

Def»  2.  In  all  doubly  refracting  sub- 
stances there  arc  one  or  more  lines,  or 
one  or  more  planes,  along  which  there 
is  no  double  refraction,  or  along  which 
no  doubly  refracting  force  exists. 

Drf.Z,  Those  substances  in  which 


there  is  only  one  sudi  line  or  plane,  are 
called  crystds  or  bodies  with  tme  axis, 
or  one  plane  qf  axes  of  double  refrac- 
tion, and  those  which  have  two,  three, 
four,  &c.  such  Unes  are  called  crystals 
or  bodies  with  two,  three,  four,  &c. 
cuces,  or  planes  of  axes,  of  double  re- 
fraction. 

Drf.  4.  When  tiie  doubly  refracting 
force  does  not  exist  in  any  of  these  axes 
or  planes  of  axes,  the  axis  is  called  a 
real  aads  of  double  refraction;  but 
when  the  disappearance  of  douUe  re- 
fraction arises  from  the  existence  of 
two  opposite  and  equal  doubly  refract- 
ing forces  which  destroy  one  another, 
the  axis  or  plane  of  axes  are  called  a 
resultant  axis  or  plane  of  double  re- 
fraction, or  an  axis  or  plane  of  compen- 
sation. 

Def.  5.  If  the  ray  which  suffers  the 
extraordinaxy  refraction  is  refracted 
touxnrds  the  axis  or  plane  of  axes  of  a 
doublj^  refracting  body,  the  axis  is  called 
a  positive  axis  of  double  rrfr action ; 
and  if  it  is  refracted  from  the  axis,  it  is 
called  a  negative  axis  qf  double  refrac- 
tion, 

Chaptrr  I. 
Crystals  with  one  Axis  of  Double  Re- 
fraction-- List  of  such  Crystals-^ 
Law  of  Double  Refraction  in  those 
with  a  Negative  Axis—Law  of  it  in 
those  with  a  Positive  Axis—  Crys- 
tals with  two  Axes  of  Double  Re- 
fraction —  Crystals  with  one  Axis 
for  one  Coloured  Light,  and  two  for 
another  Coloured  Light  —  Crystalt 
with  many  Planes  of  Double  Refrac- 
tion— Circular  Double  Refraction^ 
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On  the  Dofible  RqfracHon  produced 
by  Heat  and  Prenure, 

1. — Cry9tal9  tritk  one  AxU  of  Double 

RefrocHon. 
From  the  exanunation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  ciystallised  bodies,  Dr.  Brewster 
found  that  all  those  bodies  which  crys- 
tallised in  the  form  of  the  rhomboid,  the 
regular  hexahedral  priem,  the  octohe^ 
dron  with  a  square  base,  and  the  right 
priijn  fffith  a  square  base,  have  one 
axis  of  double  refraction,  and  he  has 
arranged  them  as  follows: — ^The  sign— 
indicating  that  the  axis  is  negative^  and 
the  sign  +  that  it  is  positive. 

Table  of  Crystallised  Bodies  having  one 

Axik  of  Double  Reaction. 

i. — Rhomb  with  an  Obtuse  Summit 


—  Carbonate  of  Lime  (Iceland  Spar,) 

—  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Iron. 

—  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. 

—  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

—  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

—  Phosphate  of  Lead. 

i—  Phosphato-Arseniate  of  Lead. 

—  Levyne. 

—  Tourmaline. 

—  Rubdlite. 

—  Ruby  Silver. 

—  Alum-stone. 
+  Dioptase. 

+  Quartz. 

il-^Rhomb  with  Acute  Summit, 


Fig  4. 


B2 


Corundum. 

Sapphire. 

Ruby. 

Cinnabar. 

Arseniate  of  Copper. 

iii. — R^ular  Hexagonal  Prum, 


^ 


— >  Emerald. 

—  Beryl. 

—  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

—  Nepheline. 

—  Arseniate  of  Lead. 

+  Hydrate  of  Magnesia. 

\r,-^Octohedron  with  a  Square  Base, 
Fig.e 


-I-  Zircon. 

-I-  Oxide  of  Tin. 

+  Tun&^state  of  Lime. 

—  Mellite. 

—  Molybdaie  of  Lead 

—  Octohedrite. 

—  Prussiate  of  Potash. 

y.— Right  Prism  with  a  Square  Base. 
Fig.  7. 
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+  'ntuiite. 

—  Idocrase. 

—  Wernerite. 

—  Paranthine. 

—  Meionite. 

—  Subphosphate  of  Potash. 

—  Edingtonite. 

+  Apophyllite  of  Uton. 

+  Superacetate  of  Copper  and  Lime. 

—  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Mag- 

nesia. 

—  Hydrate  of  Strontites. 

—  Arseniate  of  Potash. 

—  Sulphate  of  Nickel  of  Copper. 

—  Somervillite. 
+  Oxahverite. 

In  all  these  crystals  the  axis  of 
double  refraction  coincides  with  the 
line  AB,  which  is  the  ajus  of  the  geo- 
metrical solid. 

The  following  crystals,  whose  primi- 
tive form  has  not  been  perfectly  deter- 
mined,  have  also  one  axis  of  double 
refraction. 

Poitiaa  9tih»  Amu 

—  Mica  from  Kariat.   .  .  Perpendicu- 

lar to  the  Laminae. 

—  Mica  with  Amianthus  .  Perpendicu- 

lar to  the  Lamins. 

—  Muriate  of  Lime     .  .  Axis  of  Hex- 

agonal Prism. 

—  Muriate  of  Strontian  .  Axis  of  Hex- 

agonal Prism. 

»  Hyposulphate  of  Lime  Axis  of  Hex- 
agonal Table. 

+  Boracite  .   .  Axis  of  Rhomb  of  90°. 

+  Apophyllite  s\uxM>mpos6e  .  Perpen 
dicular  to  the  Plate. 

+  Sulph.  of  Pot  and  Iron  Axis  of  Hex- 
agonal Prism. 

+  Ice    . AxisofHex- 

acconal  Prism  or  Rhomb. 

—  Cyanuretof  Mercuiy  .  •  •  Axis  of 

Square  Prism. 

Having  thus  given  a  list  of  those  re- 
gular crystals  which  have  one  axis  of 
double  refraction,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  phenomena  which  thev 
exhibit,  and  to  explain  the  law  by  which 
the  phenomena  are  regulated.  In  doing 
this,  we  shall  begin  with  crystals  which 
have  one  negative  axis,  such  as  Iceland 
spar,  a  mineral  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  investigating  the  pheno- 
mena of  double  refraction 

2.— 0»  the  Law  of  Double  Refiraction  in 
CryetaU  with  one  Negative  Axis*- 

If  we  grind  down  and  polish  the  two 
opposite  sunamits  A,  B,  fg.  I,  of  a 


rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  so  that  the  faces 
are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  A  B«  we 
shall  find  that  a  ray  of  li^ht  transmitted 
parallel  to  AB  is  not  divided  into  two 
pencils.  This  will  be  the  case  whether 
the  ray  is  incident  perpendicularly  upon 
the  two  faces,  or  obliquely  upon  any 
face  not  peipendicular  to  A  B,  provided 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  refracted  ray 
is  parallel  to  AB.  If,  in  this  latter 
case,  we  measure  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  Iceland  spar,  we  shall  find  it 
as  follows: — 

—^     ^       1 1 .  6543  extraor.  ray. 

If  we  measure  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
each  of  the  six  faces  of  the  rhomb 
(which  are  all  inclined  44"^  36'  34"  to 
the  axis)  so  that  the  plane  of  incidence 
passes  through  AB,  we  shall  find  them 
as  follows : — 

Indices  of  refrac-l 
tionperpendicu- ll . 6543  ordinary rajr. 
lar  to  the  faces 1 1.5720  extraor.  ray 
of  the  rhomb,    j 

If  we  now  grind  a  face  parallel  io 
AB,  and  measure  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion in  a  plane  of  incidence  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  b,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  the 
same  all  round  the  axis,  and  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Indices  of  refrac-l ,  --^«  ««i;«««,«« 
tionperpendicu-i  -^olo  ^""^"^y- 
iTtVtheS  J  *  '"^^^  «^^^-  "^y- 

From  these  results  it  follows  that  the 
double  refraction,  or  the  force  which  pro* 
duces  it,  disappears,  or  is  nothing  wnen 
the  ray  acted  upon  passes  along  the 
axis  of  the  crjrstal ;  that  it  increases  with 
the  angle  which  the  ray  forms  with  the 
axis ;  and  is  a  maximum  when  the  inci- 
dent ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

In  order  to  discover  the  precise  law 
by  wluch  the  doubly  refracting  force 
increases  as  the  inclination  of  the  inci- 
dent ray  with  the  axis  increases,  Huy- 
ffens  measured  the  double  refraction  at 
different  angles,  and  found  that  the  re- 
ciprbcal  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  was  measured  by  the 
radius  of  an  ellipse  whose  lesser  axis  is 

toit.grt.teru    j^Jjjjisto  jl^ 

the  reciprocals  of  the  greatest,  and  the 
least  index  of  extraordinary  refraction. 

In  order  to  make  this  plain,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  rhomb  of  calcareous 
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spar  is  turned  in  a  lathe  to  an  exact 
sphere  ABC  Dtjig.  8,  whose  centre  is 


Having  thus  explained  the  law  which 
regulates  the  variation  of  the  variable 
index  of  extraordinary  refraction,  we 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
other  properties  of  double  refraction 
as  they  appear  in  calcareous  spar. 

Let  A  C  B  T>,flg.  9,  be  a  section  of  the 
rhomb  passing  through  the  axis  AB  (see 
Jig,  3).   This  and  every  section  passing 

Fig.  9. 


O,  and  whose  axis  AB  corresponds  with 
the  axis  of  the  rhomb  AB,  Jig.  3. 
Through  O  draw  cOd  vX  right  angles 
to  the  axis  A  B,  and  set  oiF  0  c,  O  d,  so 
that  OA  or  OB  is  to  Oc  or  Od  as 

.6742,  and  through  the  points  A,  B,  c,  d 
draw  the  ellipse  A.  c  ad.  Then,  if 
Ra6  is  a  ray  of  light  incident  on  the 
rhomb  at  b^  at  an  inclination  to  A  B  of 
ROA  or  44*^  36'  34",  the  radius  Oa 
of  the  ellipke  will  be  found  either  by 
projection  or  calculation  to  be  .6361 

or  j-T™.    Hence,  the  index  of  refrac- 

tion  for  the  extraordinary  ray  formed  by 
Rft  will  be  1.672. 

As  the  reciprocal  of  this  index  in- 
creases from  A  to  C,  it  will  itself  dimi- 
nish, and  consequently,  though  the  suc- 
cessive increments  aD,  C  c  of  its  reci- 
procal increase  also,  the  successive  de- 
crements of  the  index  (viz.  C  c= .  1710 
and  a  6= .  0823)  will  be  negative,  or  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  maximum  index 
1.654. 

If  we  now  can  mf  the  index  of  extra- 
ordinary refraction,  (or  the  velocity  of 
the  extraordinary  ray,)  and  ^  the  incli- 
nation of  that  ray  to  the  axis,  then  it 
may  be  shown  that 

m'«=1.6543«+  0.536510  sin.*  ^ 
that  is,  the  square  of  the  index  of  extra^ 
ordinary  refraction  at  any  inclination  ^ 
is  equu  to  the  square  of  the  greatest 
index  of  extraordinaiy  refraction  (or  tiie 
index  of  ordinary  renction)  diminished 
by  a  quantity  varying  with  the  inclina- 
tion to  the  axis. 

Hence,  we  see  the  propriety  of  calling 
such  crystals  negative,  because  the  term 
which  expresses  the  influence  of  the 
doubly  refracting  forpe  is  always  nega- 
Hoe, 

The  above  formula  becomes — 

wf^  V^- 736633— 0.53610  sin."  ^ 


through  the  axis  is  called  apnneipal  eeo- 
tion  of  the  crystal.  Draw  PQ  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface  AC  atr.  Aray,rr,  inci- 
dent perpendicularly  at  r,  will  be  divided 
into  two  rays,  the  ordinary  one  r  Q ,  which 
goes  straight  on,  and  the  extraordinary 
rav  r  M.  Then,  if  two  rays  Rr,  R'r, 
fall  on  the  same  point  r  at  equal  incli- 
nations to  Pr,  or  at  equal  ancles  of  in- 
cidence, but  in  the  plane  of  the  section 
A  C  B  D,  the  extraordinary  rays  of  each, 
viz.  rT,  rS,  will  be  so  refracted  that 
T  M = S  M,  and  these  refracted  rays,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  ones  rt^re,  will  be 
all  in  the  same  plane. 

The  force  which  produces  the  extra- 
ordinary refraction  exerts  itself  as  if  it 
emanated  or  proceeded  from  the  axis 
A  B  of  the  rhomb ;  for  when  the  plane 
of  incidence  passes  through  the  axis,  the 
extraordinary^  ray  is  always  in  the  same 
plane.  But  if  the  plane  of  incidence  is 
mclined  at  any  angle  to  the  axis,  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  pushed  out  of  that 
plane  by  the  force  proceeding:,  as  it  were, 
from  the  axis ;  and  hence  it  is  tedious, 
either  by  a  graphic  projection  or  by  cal- 
culation to  determine,  in  that  case,  the 
position  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

When  the  plane  of  incidence  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  or  is  in  what 
may  be  called  the  equator  of  double 
refraction^  where  the  force  is  a  maxi- 
mum, the  extraordinary  ray  is  always 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  its  position    t 
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may  be  determined  at  all  angles  of  inci- 
denoe  in  this  plane,  m  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  acted  upon  with  an  ordi- 
nary force  whose  index  of  refraction  is 
1*6543. 

All  these  observations  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  other  crystals  with 
one  negative  axis. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  pnn- 
cipal  sections,  or  planes  of  refraction, 
passing  through  the  axis  in  the  different 
primitive  forms  shown  inflgs.  3  to  7. 

Rhomb 6 

Hexagonal  prism  «...  Infinite. 
Octohedron,  with  a  square 

base 4 

Right  prism,  with  a  square 

base Infinite. 

The  secondary  forms  of  these  crystals 
have,  of  course,  a  different  number  of 
such  planes,  some  more  and  some  less. 

3. — On  iheLcav  <yf  Double  Refraction  in 
Cry  stale  tntn  one  positive  axis. 

The  mineral  called  quartz,  or  rock 
crystal,  crystallizes  most  commonly  in 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  with  six- 
sided  pyramids,  as  shown  in  Jig.  10.  If 
we  grind  down  and  polish 
the  summits  A  and  B,  we  Fig.  10. 
shall  find  that  there  b  no  se-         A. 

double  refraction  when  the 
refracted  ray  passes  along 
the  axis  AB.  Hence  AB  is 
the  axis  of  doable  refrac- 
tion. 

If  in  this  case  we  mea- 
sure the  index  of  refraction, 
we  shall  find 

Index  of  refrac-f  1*5484  ordinaiy. 
tion  at  any  axis  (,1-5484  extraordinary. 

If  we  measure  next  the  indices  of  re- 
fraction in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
any  of  the  faces  £  of  the  pyramid  (which 
are  all  inclined 3  8^  20^  to  trie  axis),  so  that 
the  plane  of  incidence  passes  through 
AB,  we  shall  find  them  as  follows : — 

Index  of  refraction^ 
perpendicular  to  1 1 '54  84  ordinaiy  ray. 
Uie  faces  of  the  |1 '5544  extraord.  ray. 
pyramid    .    .    .) 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  that  the 
indices  of  refraction  through  CD,  Jig.  U, 
and  in  a  plane  perpendicmar  to  the  axis 
AB,  are 

Indices  of  refraction^  ^.^aoa  ^.^ir^m^ 
perpendiculartothei   ^^?^ ^Si„ 
&es  of  the  prism  J  ^^^^^  extraordm. 


From  these  results  it  ^pears  that  the 
index  of  extraordinary  refructioa  of 
quartz  increases  from  the  axis  to  the  equa^ 
tor,  whereas  in  Iceland  spar  it  diminishes. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  being  regulated 
by  an  ellipse  whose  lesser  axis  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  dou- 
ble refraction,  AB, 
Jig.  6,  it  is  regulated 
by  an  ellipse  whose 
greater  axis  AB  co- 
incides with  the  axis 
of  double  refrac- 
tion,  as   shown  in 

In  this  case  OA  will  be  to  Oc  as 
to ,  or  as  '6458  is  to  -64 18. 


1-5484  1-5582' 
If  we,  therefore,  call  m'  the  index  Of  ex- 
traordinary refimction  (or  the  velocity  of 
the  extraordinary  ray.)  and  p  the  inidi- 
nation  of  that  ray  to  the  axis,  it  may  be 
shown  hat 

mf  =  1^5484*  +  -030261  sin.«  f ; 
that  is,  the  square  of  the  index  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  m'  at   any  inclina- 
tion f  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  index 
of  ordinaiy  refraction  increased  by  a 

auantity  varying  with  the  mclination  to 
le  axis. 

Hence,  we  see  the  propriety  of  calling 
such  crysXdls  positive,  because  the  term 
which  expresses  the  influence  of  the 
doubly  refracting  force  is  always  posi- 
tive.   The  above  expression  becomes 

fw'  =  V2'3975  +  030261  sm '•'f. 

The  existence  of  b,  positive  axis  of  dou- 
ble refraction  in  quarts  was  discovered 
by  M.  Biot. 

A.^On  Crystals  cith  two  Axes  of  Ikm- 
ble  Refraction. 

The  great  body  of  crystals,  whether 
they  are  mineral  or  chemical  substances, 
have  two  axes  of  double  refraction. 
This  discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Brews- 
ter, who  traced  the  double  image  through 
the  crystals,  and  found  the  double  re- 
fraction to  diminish  as  the  ray  ap- 
proached two  lines  or  axes,  and  at  last 
to  disappear  wholly  when  the  ray  passed 
along  either  of  these  two  axes.  He 
found  also  that  these  lines  were  not  co- 
incident with  any  prominent  lines  in  the 
crystalline  form,  and  that  they  formed 
various  angles  with  each  other  from  the 
smallest  angle  in  glauberite  up  to  90^  in 
sulphaieqfxron. 

After  examining  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  these  crystals,  Dr.  Brewster  also 
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foand  that  all  crystals  which  belong  to 
the  prismatic  system  of  Mohs,  or  whose 
primitive  forms  are  the  right  prism  with 
Its  base  a  rectangle,  a  rhomb,  or  an 
oblique  parallelogram;  the  oblique 
prism,  with  its  base  a  rectangle,  a 
rhomb,  or  an  oblique  parallelogram,  or 
the  rectangular  and  rhomboidal  octo- 
hedron,  have  two  axes  of  double  refrac- 
tion. 

In  these  cases  the  double  refraction 
follows  avery  complicated  law  (see  Chap. 
VIII.);  and  M.  Fresnel  has  made  the 
important  discovery  that  both  the  rays 
follow  a  law  of  extraordinary  refraction. 

5.—0n  Crystals  tphich  have  two  Axes 
for  the  most  refrangible,  and  one 
Axis  for  the  least  refrangible  rays. 
This  singular  property  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Brewster  in  Glauberite,  in  which 
he  found  two  resultant  axes  inclined 
to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  5°  when 
red  light  was  used,  and  only  one  nega- 
tive axis  when  violet  light  was  used.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  may  be  shown,  by 
principles  which  will  afterwards  be  ex- 
plained, that  glauberite  has  more  than 
one  real  axis  even  for  the  violet  rays*. 

6. — On  Crystals  unth  many  Planes  qf 
double  Refraction, 

In  all  the  ciystals  hitherto  mentioned  the 
double  refraction  is  related  solely  to  one 
or  more  lines  or  axes ;  but  Dr.  Brewster 
has  found  that  analcime  has  its  double 
refr'action  related  to  various  planes 
within  the  oystal,  in  all  of  which  the 


double  refraction  disappears.  This  re- 
markable structure  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  treatise. 

7. — Oh  Crystals  unth  circular  double 
Rrfraetion, 

M.  FVesnel  has  discovered  ithat  a  ray 
of  light  passing  along  the  axis  of  quartz, 
where  its  ordinary  double  refraction  va- 
nishes, is  divided  into  two  rays  which  have 
remarkable  properties.  The  law  of  varia- 
tion of  the  doubly  refracting:  force  is 
not  known,  but  the  properties  of  the 
two  rays  to  which  it  gives  rise  wiU  be 
afterwards  descril)ed. 

8. — On  Bodies  to  which  double  Refrac- 
tion may  be  communicated  by  Heal 
and  Pressure. 

Bodies  with  one  or  more  axes  of  dou- 
ble refraction  may  be  formed  artificially 
out  of  glass,  &c.  either  by  pressure  or 
by  the  transmission  of  heat,  or  by  rapid 
cooling.  In  these  cases  the  double  re- 
fraction depends  on  the  external  form 
of  the  body,  and  changes  with  a  chan^ 
of  form.  If  the  body  is  a  cylinder,  it 
may  be  made  to  have  one  negative  or 
one  positive  axis  of  double  refraction. 
If  it  is  a  c}[linder  whose  section  is  an 
ellipse,  or  if  it  is  a  parallelepiped,  it  will 
have  more  than  one  axis ;  and  if.it  is  a 
sphere  it  will  have  an  infinite  numl)er  of 
axes  of  double  refinction.  In  all  these 
cases  the  double  refraction  may  be  accu- 
rately calculated,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  treatise. 


Part  IL 
ON  THE  POLARISATION  OF  LIGHT. 


"  Thb  Phenomena  of  the  Polarisation 
of  Light,'*  to  use  the  langua^  of  one  of 
our  most  eminent  mathemabcians  and 
natural  philosopherst,  "  are  so  singular 
and  various,  that  to  one  who  has  only 
studied  the  subject  of  physical  optics 
under  its  ordinary  relations,  it  is  Hke 
entering  into  a  new  world,  so  splendid 
as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful 
branches  of  experimental  inquiiy  ;  and 
so  fertile  in  the  views  it  lays  open  of  the 
constitution  of  natural  bodies,  and  the 
minuter  mechanism  of  the  universe,  as 
to  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 

nsico-mathematical  sciences.** 
^hen  light  emitted  from  the  sun,  or 
from  any  sdf-luminous  body,  is  reflected 
from  the  turf  ace,  or  transmitted  through 

*  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  No.  XIX. 
t  Mr.  Henchel,  in  UU  IrestiM  on  Lif  kU 


the  substance  of  any  homogeneous  un- 
ciystaliised  lx)dy,  the  property  of  the 
reflected  or  transmitted  ligtit  continues 
the  same  when  we  turn  roimd  the  body, 
so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  first  surface 
always  at  the  same  angle ;  that  is,  the 
diflierent  sides  of  the  rays  exhibit  no 
different  properties  in  rdation  to  the 
plane  of  its  incidence.  Such  light  is 
called  common  lighL 

A  kind  of  light,  however,  has  been 
discovered  which,  when  r^ecUd  from 
the  surfacsj  or  transmitted  through  the 
substance  of  homogeneous  uncxystal- 
lised  bodies,  exhibits  different  prop^- 
ties  when  the  body  is  turned  round  in 
the  manner  above  described.  Hence 
it  follows  that  diffterent  sides  of  the  rays 
of  such  light  must  have  different  pro- 
perties in  relation  to  the  plane  of  meir  t 
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incidence,  and  hence  this  light  is  called 
polariged  lights  because  its  rays  have 
poleSt  or  sides  with  different  properties. 
Polarised  light  is  never  emitteid  from 
any  self-luminous  body,  or  from  any 
artificial  flame  produced  b]^  combustion. 
Whenever  it  is  obtained,  it  must  have 
previously  existed  in  the  state  of  com- 
mon light,  from  which  it  may  be  pro- 
cured in  three  ways : 

1.  By  reflexion  from  the  surfaces  of 
transparent  and  opaque  bodies. 

2.  ay  tranemisHon  through  a  number 
of  plates  or  planes  of  unciystidlised  bodies. 

3.  By  transmission  through  bodies 
regularly  crystaltised,  and  possessing  the 
property  of  double  refraction. 


Chaptkr  II. — Polaritatum  of  Light 
by  R^lexion — Discoveries  ofMatus- — 
Vr.  Brewster* s  Lau>  of  the  Tangents 
— Table  of  the  polarising  Angles  of 
bodies — Polarisation  of  Light  cU  the 
second  surfaces  of  bodies — Polarisct- 
tion  of  Light  at  the  separating  sur^ 
faces  of  two  media — By  successive 
Reflexions — State  qf  partiaUy  po- 
larised light — ITie  polarising  angle 
used  to  measure  refractive  powers. 
In  order  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween common  and  polarised  light,  let 
A^fig- 12,  be  a  plate  of  glass  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  tube  MN,  so  that  a  ray 
of  light  R  A,  incident  at  A,  miur  be  re- 
flected along  the  axis  of  the  tube  MN. 


1^.12. 


At  the  end  of  another  smaller  tube  N  P, 
which  can  turn  round  within  MN,  place 
a  similar  plate  of  glass,  capable  of  re- 
flecting a  ray  A  C  to  the  eye  at  E. 

Let  a  ray  of  light  R  A  fall  upon  the 
vertical  plate  of  glass  A  at  an  angle  of 
incidence  of  56°,  so  as  to  be  reflected  in 
the  direction  AC ;  and  let  this  reflected 
ray  A  G  fall  at  the  same  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  56^  upon  a  plate  of  ^ass  C, 
and  be  reflected  from  it  to  £.  Then  in 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  where 
the/r«/  reflexion  is  made  in  a  horizontal 
plane  RAC,  and  the  second  in  a  vertical 
plane  ACF,  the  ray  CE  will  be  so  weak 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  the  plate  of 
glass  C  £  having  almost  no  power  to 
reflect  the  light  AC.  If  we  now  turn 
round  the  tube  NP  within  NM,  without 
shifting  the  tube  MN,  and  reflector  A, 
the  ray  C  E  will  l)ecome  stronger  and 
stronger  till  it  has  been  tumea  round 
90°,  or  so  that  the  plane  of  reflexion 
A C  £  is  horizontal  lilce  RAC.  In  this 
position  the  light  in  the  beam  C  E 
18  the  greatest  possible.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  turn  the  tube,  C  E  will  become 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  after  being  turned 
round  90°  more,  when  the  plane  of  re- 


flexion ACE  is  again  vertical,  the  ray  CE 
will  almost  cease  to  be  visible.  After  a 
farther  motion  of  90°,  the  ray  C  E  will 
recover  its  strength ;  and  by  90°  more, 
which  brings  the  plate  C  back  into  its 
first  position,  as  shown  in  the  figiu^, 
the  ray  C  E  will  cease  to  be  visible. 

From  this  experiment  it  clearly  fol- 
lows, that  when  the  upper  or  the  under 
side  of  the  ray  AC  is  towards  or 
nearest  the  reflecting  plate  C,  the  plate 
is  incapable  of  reflecting  it,  whereas 
when  the  right  or  Irft  si&  of  the  ray  js 
towards  or  nearest  the  reflecting  plate, 
the  plate  reflects  it  as  it  would  do  com- 
mon light;  and  at  intermediate  posi- 
tions intermediate  degrees  of  light  are 
reflected.  The  ray  A  C  has,  therefore, 
properties  different  from  common  light ; 
and  as  the  common  light  RA,  frx3m 
which  it  has  been  obtain^*  has  suffered 
no  other  change  but  that  of  reflexion,  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude  that  light  be- 
comes polarised  by  r  flexion  at  an  angle 
of  56**  from  glass.  The  simple  test, 
therefore,  of  polarised  li^ht  is,  that  it 
refuses  to  be  reflected  by  uie  surface  of 
a  transparent  body  when  it  is  incident  at 
an  angle  of  about  5C°,  and  in  two  positions 
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at  right  angles  to  one  another,  which 
will  be  discovered  by  turning  the  reflect- 
ing surface  round  the  polarised  ray. 

This  beautiful  property  of  light,  in 
Tirtue  of  which  it  is  polarised  by  r^exion, 
and  refuses  to  be  again  reflected  under 
the  circumstances  above  described,  was 
discovered,  in  1810,  by  M.  Malus,  a 
French  philosopher  of  distinguished 
eminence. 

In  continuing  his  researches,  Malus 
found  that  black  marble,  ebony,  and 
other  opaque  bodies,  polarised  the  light 
by  reflexion  like  transparent  ones ;  and 
that  when  the  light  RA  was  incident  on 
A  at  an  angle  below  or  above  55°,  only 
a  part  of  the  reflected  ray  was  po- 
larised: and  that  the  light  which  fell 
upon  the  second  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  was  polarised  at  the  same  time 
with  that  which  fell  upon  the  flrst  sur- 
face. He  found  the  an^le  of  incidence 
upon  water,  at  which  it  polarised  the 
light  most  completely,  to  be  52°  45',  and 
the  angle  for  glass  to  be  55° ;  and  he 
concluded  that  the  property  by  which 
bodies  polarised  light  was  independent 
of  the  other  modes  of  action  which  they 
exert  upon  light 

The  experiment  represented  in  y^.  12 
is  susceptible,  as  Dr.  Brewster  has 
shown,  of  a  singular  and  pleasing  varia- 
tion. If,  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  when  the  ray  AC  is  not  reflected, 
and  the  body  from  which  it  proceeds 
therefore  not  seen  to  an  eye  at  £,  we 
breathe  gently  upon  the  glass  £,  the  ray 
C  E  will  be,  as  it  were,  revived,  and  the 
candle  or  body  from  which  RA  proceeds 
will  become  instantly  visible.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  a  thin  film  of  water 
is  deposited  upon  the  glass  by  breathing ; 
and  as  water  polarises  light  at  an  angle 
of  52^  45',  the  glass  C  should  have  been 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  52°  45'  to  AC,  in 
order  to  be  incapable  of  reflecting  the 


paradoxical  phenomenon  of  recovering 
and  extinguishing  a  luminous  image  by 
the  same  breath. 

While  repeating  the  experiments  of 
Malus,  Dr.  Brewster  measured  the  po- 
larising angles  of  a  great  number  of 
transparent  bodies,  aiid  found,  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  them,  that  they 
led  to  the  following  simple  law : — 

TTie  index  0/ refraction  for  any  trans- 
parent  body  ts  the  tangent  of  its  angle 
of  polarisation. 

The  following  are  the  observations  by 
which  this  law  is  confirmed. 


Air  .        .        .    45°  or 47° 
Water  .        .        .53°  w 
Fluor  spar     .        .  54  50 
Obsidian        .        .  56     3 
Sulphate  of  lime   .  56   28t 
Crown  glass  .        .  56    12 
Rock  crystal          .  57  22 
Sulphate  of  baiytes  57  47 
■ 58 


»<5jn«  "Uigta. 

45°0'32" 
53° 


Topaz   . 

Mother  of  pearl 

Iceland  spar{ 

Spinelle  ruby 

Zircon  . 

Glass  of  antimony 

Sulphur 

Diamond 


Chromate  of  lead 


58 
.  58 
59 
,  58 
58 
60 
63 
64 
64 
68 
67 
67 
67 


29J 
40) 

0/ 
47 
51 
16 

8 
45 
10 

■!} 

48 


55 
6& 
56 
56 
56 


11' 
9 
6 

45 

45 

58 


58   33 


68    34 


58 

50 

58 

51 

60 

25 

63 

0 

64 

30 

63 

45 

68     1 
68     3 


If  the  original  beam  of  light  R  A  has 
considerable  intensity,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  reflected  pencil  C  E  does  not 
wholly  vanish,  and  that  the  remaining 
portion  is  coloured.  This  effect  is  finely 
seen  when  we  use  oU  of  cassia,  which 
has  a  great  dispersive  power,  or  diamond 


polarised  ray ;  but  as  it  is  inclined  at  an  ®^  chromate  of  lead.    With  glass  it  is  of 

angle  of  56°  it  has  the  power  of  reflect-  ^^^^  *^°V","^'  *?^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  cassia 

ing  a  portion  of  A  C.  "  ^*  tx-  .J  *^®  ®^^®^  varying 

If  we  now  place  the  glass  C  at  an  an-  ^ccordmg  as  the  angle  of  reflexion  is 

gle  of  52°  45'  to  AC,  then  it  will  reflect  S??^®  °'  J^l^'^  **;?  polarising  angle, 

a  portion  of  the  polarised  ray  to  the  eye  Alus  unpolwised   light    Dr.  Brewster 

at  E  ;  but  if  we  hreathe  upon  the  gls^ss  ^^  *°  ™  circumstance,  that  as  the 

C,   the  reflected  light  will  disappear,  5*£!!®!^*  ^y?.  ^^  ?  every  substance 


because  the  reflecting  surface  is  now 
water,  and  is  placed  at  an  angle  of 
52°  45',  the  polarising  an^le  for  water. 
If  we,  therefore,  place  beside  each  other 
two  sets  of  reflectors,  arranged  as  above 
described,  we  may,  by  breathing  upon 
two  adiaoent  plates  of  glass,  exhibit  the 


different  mdices  of  refraction,  they 
would  have  also  by  the  general  law  dif- 

^.•,Th»  ii  a  mean  of  fear  oWnrations  by  H 
Malas,  M.  Arago.  M.  Biot,  and  Dr.  Brewster. 

t  Meaa  of  six  obserrations. 

J  Thi«  and  other  crjttab  with  powerful  doable 
refraction  give  diffsreat  polarbinf  angiefl  in  dif- 
ferent asiorathe. 
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ferent  angles  of  pNolarisation,  and  upon 
making  the  experiment  with  homogene- 
ous light  he  found  that  the  unpolaiised 
portion  disappeared.  When  the  blue 
light,  therefore,  is  polarised,  and  disap- 
pears to  an  eye  at  E,  Jig.  11,  the  red 
light  is  not  polarised,  and  consequently 
is  partly  r^ected  to  the  eye  at  £.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  angle  is  such  as 
to  polarise  the  red,  the  blue  is  not  po- 
larised, and  is  consequently  partly  re- 
flected to  the  eye  at  E.  This  will  be 
obvious  from  the  foUowing  table : — 

Water. 

ImUcMor  PoUriiiiif 

raftacttoa.  aogl*.  Vaxiattan. 

1-330  red  rays        —    53°  4'] 
1-336  mean  rays     —    53  11  >     15' 
1-342  violet  rays    —    53  19  J 

Plate  Glass. 
1-515  red  rays        —    56  36J 
1-525  mean  rays     —    57  45>     19' 
1-535  violet  rays     —    57  55J 

Oil  of  Cassia. 
1*597  red  rays        —    57  57] 
1-641  mean  rays     —    58  39>1°  24' 
1-687  violet  rays     —    59  21 J 

A  number  of  important  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  law  of  the  tan- 
gfents  now  explained.  Let  MN,/fg,  13, 
be  a  surface  of  any  transparent  body, 
and  having  drawn  E  A  K  perpendicular 

J^.13. 


/ 


to  M  N,  describe  round  A  as  a  centre 
the  circle  ME  N  K.  Draw  E  F  a  tan- 
gent to  the  circle  at  E,  and  making  A  E 
=  1,  set  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
body  M  N,  1  -525  for  g;lass,  from  E  to  F, 
and  join  FA,  which  will  be  the  direction 
of  a  ray  which  will  be  polarised  after 
reflexion  from  MN  in  the  direction  AD. 
The  angle  E AB  =E  A  D  =  56°  45'  is  the 
polarisinff  angle  of  the  substance  M  N, 
or  it  might  be  found  at  once  by  finding 
the  angle  in  a  table  of  natural  tangents 
corresponding  to  1-525  in  the  column  of 


tangents.  If  we  now  calculate  the  an- 
gle of  refraction  C  A  K  corresponding  to 
me  index  1.525,  and  to  the  incident  ray 
B  A«  we  shall  find  it  to  be  32^  15',  or 
equal  to  the  complement  B  A  N  of  the 
angle  of  inddenoe,  and,  consequently,  to 
DAM.  Hence,  since  M  A K  is  a  light 
angle,  D  A  C  vnU  be  a  rii^ht  angle*  or 
the  reflected  niy  is  perpencucular  to  the 
refracted  ray.  That  these  properties  are 
general  may  be  thus  shown : — 

Since  tang.  B  AE =m,  or  index  of  re- 
i^  ^           1.       /^T     BC^    BQ     ^ 
fraction,  we  have  C  L= =iBr^     But 

171        Jfi  IT. 
BP 
HB=  - -=-  because  in  the  similar  tiian- 

gles  ABH,  AEF,  AH  or  BG:HB 
=EF  :  Had.  consequently  CL  =  HB, 
andBAN  =  OAK,  that  is. 

The  complement  of  the  polarising  an- 
gle is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refraction. 

But  since  E  AB+B  AN  =  90'*,  we 
haveEAB+CAK=90o,  that  is. 

At  the  polarising  angle  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  incidmce  cmd  refraction  is 
a  right  angle. 

And  since  DAM  =  BAK  =  CAK, 
the  angle  D  A  C =M  A  K,  that  is, 

fVhen  a  ray  of  light  is  polarised  b^ 
reflexion^  tJie  reflectSi  ray  forms  a  right 
angle  toith  the  refracted  ray. 

Polarisation  of  Light  at  the  second 
Surfaces  of  Bodies. 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  what 
takes  place  at  the  first  sur&ce  of  bodies : 
but  we  shall  find  that  the  same  law  is 
applicable  also  to  the  second  surfaces 

Let  MN  PQ,  Jig.  14,  be  a  plate    of 
glass,  AB  a  ray  incident  on  the  first 
i^.14. 


surface  at  the  polarising  angle,' AD  the 
Dolarised  ray ;  and  A  C  the  refracted  ray. 
It  is  found  br^  experiment,  that  the  ray 
C  M  reflected  at  the  second  sur&ce  is 
Dolarised.  In  this  case,  too,  the  angle 
M  C  F  formed  by  the  refracted  and  re- 
flected ray  is  a  right  angle.  For  since 
D  AC  is  a  right  angle,  MN  parallel  to 
PCandBAtoCF,  the  angle  FCPis 
eoual  to  D  A  M,  but  M  C  P  is  equal  to 
MAC:  hence  the  whole  M  C  F  is  equal 
to  the  whole  D  A  C  or  to  a  right  ai^e. 
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PolaruaHon  of  Light  at  the  separating 

surfaces  of  ttoo  media, 
"When  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  at  the  sepa- 
rating surface  of  bodies  of  different  refrac- 
tive powers,  it  is  polarised  at  angles  whose 
tangent  is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction. 
In  this  case,  if  m  is  the  index  for  the 
most  refitting  body,  and  mf  that  of  the 
least,  such  as  glass  and  toater,  then  the 
index  for  the  separating  surfece  will  be 

tn  1  525 

-.  or  -—  =  1.1415,  which  is  the  tan- 

m'       1.336 

gent  of  48°  47'.    This  ease  b  shown  in 


dg,  15,  where  P  Q  is  the  separating  sur- 
face of  the  water  MN,  and  the  glass 
beneath,  R  A  the  ray  incident  on  the 
separating  surfece,  A  M  the  ray  reflected 
at  the  separating  surface,  and  A  C  the  ray 
refracted  by  it  In  this  case  the  ray  A  C 
may  be  shown  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
A  M  by  the  same  reasonincj  already  used. 
From  this  law  a  curious  consequence 


is  deducible,  which  Dr.  Brewster  verified 
by  experiment  If  the  water  is  laid  in  a 
parallel  stratum  upon  the  surfece  of  the 
^lass,  there  is  no  angle  of  incidence  upon 
its  flrst  surfece  at  much  it  can  fell  fiiat 
will  give  an  angle  of  incidence  upon  the 
separating  surfece  PQ,  capable  of  po- 
larising the  pencil  In  short,  the  polar- 
ising angle  would,  by  the  law,  be  great- 
er than  90°.  The  polarisation  of  the 
incident  pencil  increases  from  0°  of  in- 
cidence up  to  90°,  where  it  is  nearly  com- 
plete. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  of  giving  the 
water  m  fig,  15  ihe  form  of  a  prism. 

If  glass  is  used  in  which  m  =  1.508, 
then  tne  angle  of  incidence  or  the  stra- 
tum of  water,  which  would  permit  the 
polarisation  to  be  complete  at  the  sepa- 
rating siurface  of  the  water  and  the  glass, 
would  be  exactly  90°. 

Polarisation  of  Light  by  successive 

K^xions, 
Although  there  is  only  one  angle  at  which 
incident  light  can  be  completdy  polarised 
at  any  surfece,  viz.  an  angle  whose  tangent 
is  equal  to  the  refractive  index,  yet  by  re- 
flecting a  ray  of  light  a  sufficient  number 
of  times,  it  maybe  polarised  at  any  angle 
of  incidence.  This  property  of  light  was 
established  by  Dr.  Brewster  by  the  follow- 
ing experiments  made  with  glass,  whose 
index  of  refraction  was  1.525. 


When  the  Angles  of  Incidence  are  oreatzs  than 
the  maximum  Polariiiing  Angle  or  56°  45^. 

^  V  ^ 

Nnmber  of  Rt* flexions  Acglra  at  which  the 

uecessarr  to  PolariM       Incident  Light  is  wholly 
the  Incident  Light.  Polarised. 

-  -   -   56°  45' 


1 


3  - 

4  - 

5  - 

6  - 

7 


-  -  62  30 
65  33 

-  -  67  33 

-  -  69  1 

-  -  70  9 

-  -  71  5 

8 71  51 

9 72  30 

10 73  4 

27 77  40 

64 80  41 

100 81  57 

125 82  32 

1000 86  15 


When  the  Angles  of  Ineideaee  are  lkbs  than  the 
mazimom  Polarisiaf  Angle  or  66°  4y. 

"  ' 

Nnmber  of  Reflexions  Angles  at  which  (he 

neeeasar/  to  Polarise       Incident  Light  is  wholly 
the  Incident  light.  Pols^ised. 

1  -    -    -          -  56°  45 

2 50  26 

3 46  30 

4 43  51 

6 41  43 

6 40  0 

7 38  33 

8  -    -    -    -  37  20 

9 36  15 

10 35  18 

27 26  39 

64 20  52 

100 18  11 

125 16  58 

1000 8  46 


The  numbers  in  the  preceding  table 
were  computed  by  a  formula  deduced 
from  the  dOserved  results  for  eight  re- 
flexions. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  sues 
cessive  r^exions  were  made  between  two 
plates  of  glass  placed  parallel  tc  each 
other;  but  Dr.  Brewster  obtained  the 


same  results  by  arranging  the  difierent 
glass  plates  so  as  to  form  the  circum- 
ference of  a  polygon,  each  plate  receiving 
the  ray  reflected  by  the  one  before  it 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  reflexions 
should  be  all  made  at  the  same  angle. 
Some  of  them  may  be  above  and  soma 
below  the  polarising  angle:  for  example,  f|^ 
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two  reflexions  fLt  an  an^e  of  62°  SC, 
which  is  above  the  polarising  angle,  and 
50°  26',  which  is  below  it,  will  also  po- 
larise the  incident  ra^,  or  it  may  be 
done  by  several  reflections,  each  reflec- 
tion being  made  at  a  different  angle. 
Dr.  Brewster  likewise  determined  that 
the  same  law  prevuled  at  the  separating 
sur&ce  of  glass  and  water. 

On  the  State  of  Light  fortiaUy 
Polarised  by  Reflexion, 
When  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  on  a  polar- 
ising medium,  at  an  angle  greater  or  less 
ths^the  angle  of  complete  pdarisation,  a 
portion  of  it  b  completel)[  polarised,  and 
this  polarised  portion  dimimshes  frona  the 
polarising  angle  on  one  side  to  0°of  inci- 
dence ;  and  on  the  other  to  90°,  when  it 
disappears.  The  other  portion  of  light  has 
been  regarded  by  Mains,  Biot,  Araeo, 
Fresnel,  Dr.  Young,  and  others,  as  in  Qie 
state  of  common  light,  and  this  opinion 
has  been  deduced  from  spjeculative  views 
and  some  insulated  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
preceding  liEu>ts  respecting  the  fwlarisation 
of  light  by  successive  reflexions.  The 
character  of  common  light  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  polarised  by  one  reflexion  at 
any  other  angle  of  incidence  than  one, 
viz.,  the  maximum  polarising  angle, 
which  for  glass  is  56°  45'.  But  the  light 
under  our  consideration  has  received  a 
phvsical  change,  which  enables  it  to  be 
polarised  by  a  second  or  a  third  reflexion 
at  a  greater  and  a  less  angle  than  56°  45'. 
For  example,  a  pencil  of  light  reflected 
from  glass  at  an  angle  of  70°,  contains 
a  smsul  quantity  of  polarised  light,  which 
we  may  call  p,  and  a  laige  quantity  of 
other  light,  which  we  may  call  P.  The 
light  P  wOl,  after  six  reflexions,  have 
suffered  such  a  physical  change,  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  wholly  polarised  by 
ONR  reflexion  at  70^,  Whereas  such  a 
reflexion  is  not  capable  of  polarising 
one-fifth  of  common  l^ht  The  original 
pencil  of  common  lignt  has  suffered  a 
change  at  every  successive  reflexion, 
which  brings  it,  at  the  sixth  reflexion, 
into  the  state  of  polarised  light 
Determination  qf  refractive  Pouters 

by  the  Polarising  Angle, 
The  law  of  the  polarisation  of  light  above 
explained  enables  us  to  measure  the  refrac 
tive  powers  of  bodies  which  are  not  trans- 

rint,  and  which  could  not,  therefore, 
submitted  to  the  ordinary  process, 
and  of  small  fragments  of  minerals  and 
other  substances.  If  the  substance  has  a 
plane  and  polished  surface,  we  have  only 
to  place  it  on  a  goniometer,  and  measure 


the  an^  of  maximimi  poiariBatiott,  and 
the  tangent  of  thisangle  will  be  the  index 
of  refri^on.     If  the  substance  is  soft 
or  fusible  by  heat,  we  may  impress  npca 
it  a  plane  suiface  with  a  flat  pieee  of 
glass ;  or  if  a  surface  cannot  be  obtained, 
as  in  tiie  case  of  animal  or  vegetable 
membranes,  we  may  press  tfaem   with 
great  f6rce  between  two  prisms  ofglajs, 
and  measure  the  polarising  an^  at  the 
separating  surfiBboe  of  the  membrane  and 
the  glass.    In  the  case  of  fluids*  wbkh 
do  not  assume  a  level  surface*  or  which 
exist  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  put 
into  a  vessel,  or  to  be  exposed  to  evapo- 
ration, we  have  ordy  to  place  them  on 
the  lower  surfiice  of  a  pnsm,  and  mea- 
sure the  polarising  angle  at  the  separat- 
ing sui&ce.    The  tangent  of  this  angle 

will  give  —ff  and  m  being  known   fcr 

glass,  we  shall  have  $n^- x" 

Light  refracted  previous  to  iU  Re- 
jkxion,  and  Polarised  by  bodies  at 
an  angle  of4S?. 
There  is  one  important  res\4t  of  the 
law  of  the  tangents  which  Dr.  Brew- 
ster has  deducid,  namely,  that  the 
force  which  produces  refraction  extendi 
beyond  that  which  produces  reflexion, 
and  therefore  that  light  is  polarised  after 
it  has  suffered  reflation,  and  that  the 
real  angle  of  polarisation  in  every  body 
is  45°     LetMN,y^.  16,bethesuriace 


of  the  body,  O  P  the  termination  of  the 
attractive  force  which  produces  refraction, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  the  reflectiiu^ 
power  is  exerted  at  or  very  nesur 
the  surfiace  M  N,  and  after  the  at- 
tractive force  has  produbed  one  half  of 
the  whole  deviation  due  to  it  Let  a  ray 
R6  be  incident  at  6  at  the  polarising 
angle ;  let  G  B  be  the  refracted  ray  sul^ 
sequentiy  reflected  at  B  to  A,  and  re- 
fracted again  at  AS.  Continue  SA 
toC,  andFB  toD.  Then,  since  half  of 
the  refraction  is  supposed  to  be  perfomied 
before  the  ray  reaches  B,  and  half  of  <t 
after  it  enters  the  body  M  N,  we  have 
BAG  equal  to  D  B  C,  or  to  half  tlw 
angle  of  deviation.     But  ADB  is  a 
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nrht  angle ;  hence  AB 0  is  likewise  a 
light  aoSe,  and  the  angles  A  B  £,  G  B  E, 
«ach  half  a  ri^ht  angle,  or45°  The  effect 
of  the  refracting  force  consequently  has 
hecn  merely  to  hend  the  ray  of  light  R  G, 
so  as  to  make  it  suffer  reflexion  at  the 
1)articular  angle  of  45^. 

Chaptbr  IIL 

Pokaisation  of  Light  by  ordinary  Re- 
fraction— Experiments  ofMahu—of 
Dr.  Brewster — Law  of  the  Polarisa- 
tion of  Light  transmitted  through  a 
Number  of  Plates— Condition  of  the 
Light  transmitted  through  one  or 
more  Plates, 

Hitherto  we  have  paid  no  attention  to 
Hie  state  of  the  ray  AC, y^.  13»  refracted 
by  the  transparent  surface. after  the  part 
separated  from  it  by  reflexion  had  been 
ix)larised.  It  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  it  had  suffered 
some  change  in  its  properties;  but  it 
was  not  tSl  1811  that  it  was  disco- 
vered that  it  contained  a  portion  of 
polarised  light*. 

This  property  will  be  better  understood 
if  we  make  use  of  a  bundle  of  glass  plates, 
AB,  C  iy,fg.  17,  placed  parallel  to  one 

i%-.17. 


we  shall  find  that  it  will  refuse  to  be 
reflected ;  whereas  AB'  does  not  refuse 
to  be  reflected,  unless  the  plate  M  N  is 
turned  round  90®  into  a  plane  at  ri|8:ht 
angles  to  the  plane  of  refraction  B  A'E. 
Hence  we  conclude— 

That  when  a  ray  of  light  is  incident 
at  the  polarising  angle  upon  any  trans- 
parent body,  the  whole  of  the  refkctsd 
ray  is  polaiised;  and  a  nearly  equal 
jfortion  of  the  transmitted  ray  is  polar- 
ised in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
polarisation  of  the  reflected  ray*. 

If  we  now  take  two  bundles  of  glass 
plates  A  B,  C  D,y?^.  18,  and  place  them 
in  a  similar  position,  so  that  the  planes 

Fig.  18. 


another.  Let  a  ray  R  A,  therefore,  tiedl 
upon  the  first  plate,  A  B,  of  this  bundle, 
at  the  polarising  angle,  so  that  the  re- 
flected ray  AB'  will  be  polarised  The 
transmitted  ray  E  F,  emerging  at  E, 
will  be  found  to  be  completely  polarised ; 
but  if  we  receive  it  upon  a  plate  of  glass 
M  N  at  the  polarising  angle  of  56"^  45', 

•  This  diMorerj  was  made  by  Mains.  M.  Biot 
made  the  same  disoovenr  about  the  same  time ,  ana 
in  1813  Dr.  Brewster  discovered  the  same  fact  by  a 
dUterent  method,  and  his  Paper  on  the  subj<^t  was 
tend  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  before  he  knew 
tktt  lialn  had  wUeiDated  hun  in  tb«  dbeoveiy. 


of  refiraction  in  each  are  parallel  to  one 
another,  then  a  ray  of  light  R  S,  incident 
at  the  polarising  angle,  and  polarised  at 
«T  by  the  first  bundle,  will  penetrate 
the  second  bundle  as  at  T  P ;  and  not  a 
single  ray  of  it  will  be  reflected  by  the 
plates  of  the  second  bundle  C  D.  If  we 
now  turn  C  D  round  its  axis,  the  trans- 
mitted light  PV  will  graduallv  diminish, 
and  more  and  more  light  will  be  reflected 
by  the  plates  of  the  bundle,  till,  after  a 
rotation  of  90°,  the  ray  P  V  will  disappear, 
and  all  the  light  will  be  reflected  By 
continuing  the  rotation  of  C  D,  the  pencil 
P  V  win  again  appear,  and  be  a  maximum 
at  180°,  a  minimum  at  270°,  and  again  a 
maximum  at  0°,  when  it  has  returned  to 
its  first  position. 

In  order  to  determine  the  law  of  the 
phenomenon.  Dr.  Brewster  provided  him- 
self with  47  plates  of  crown  glass,  and, 
having  formed  them  in  succession  into 
bundles  of  47,  44,  41,  &c.  plates,  he 
measured  the  angles  at  which  the  trans 
mitted  ray  was  wholly  polarised,  and 
obtained  the  following  results  :— 

Olxcmd  A  ogles 

Cska'iMeiAMlM.  at  which  ih«r  pe. 

iMlHd  the  Lls^t. 

8  .  78°62'  .  79°  11' 

10  .  76.  24  .  76.  33 

12  .  74.  2  .  74.  0 

14  .  72.  15  .  71.  30 

16  .  69.  40  .  69.  4 

18  .  66.  43  .  66.  43 

21  .  63.  39  •  63.  21 


NeuaTPtetcttn 


*  Aeeofding  to  an  experiment  by  M.  Arago,  tno 
one  portion  is  eMctly  enoal  to  the  other;  bat  thongh 
this  w  probable,  we  thwk  the  experiment  rcqaiivi  la 
be  repeated  under  a  better  form. 
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isasJT 

(M««bl^Ai#M. 

ObMrred  Anglci 
at  wUch  (bc7  I'D. 
boiHd  the  Ufbt. 

24 

,        61^    0'       . 

60°  8' 

27 

.      56.  58      . 

57.  10 

29 

.      54.  50      . 

55.  16 

31 

.      53.  16      . 

53.  28 

33 

61.     0      . 

51.  44 

35 

50.  23      . 

50.    5 

39 

46.  50      . 

47.     I 

41 

45.  49      . 

45.35 

44 

44.    0      . 

43.  34 

47 

.      42.    0      . 

41.  41 

From  acompazison  of  the  numbers  in  the 
second  column,  it  will  be  found  that  the  co- 
tangents of  the  polarising  angles  are  to  one 
another  as  the  numbo*  of  plates  by  which 
the  polarisation  is  effected  Hence  if  N,n 
represent  the  nlonber  of  plates  in  anv 
two  parcels,  and  A,  a  the  angles  at  whicn 
the  pencil  is  polarised,  we  have 

N  :  n  =  cotang.  A  :  cotang.  a  and 

N  (tang.  A)  =  «  (tang,  a) 
that  is,  The  number  of  plates  in  any 
bundle,  multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  at  which  it  polarises  the  trans^ 
mitted  pencil  is  a  constant  quantity. 
For  crown  glass,  this  constant  quantity 
is  41.84,  when  the  light  is  that  of  a 
good  wax  candle,  placal  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  12  feet    Hence  we  have 

tang.  A  =  — I?i :  that  is,  divide  the  con- 
stant quantity  by  any  given  number  of 
plates,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  natural 
tangent  of  the  angle  at  which  light  will  be 
polarised  by  that  number  of  plates.  The 
constant  quantity  diminishes  with  the 
refractive  power  of  the  plates. 

Wlien  light  is  transnutted  through  one 
plate  of  ^lass,  or  through  several,  at  an 
angle  of  mcidence  less  than  that  which 
pokrises  the  whole  parcel,  the  trans- 
mitted light  will  consist  of  two  parts: 
one  P  wholly  polarised,  and  another  p 
which  has  suf&ied  a  physical  change, 
approaching,  more  or  less,  to  that  of 
complete  polarisation.  According  to  the 
preceding  TaUe,  16  are  required  to  po- 
larise completely  a  pencil  of  light  at  an 
angle  of  incidence  of  69° ;  and  12  plates 
will  not  polarise  the  whole  pencil  at  69°, 
but  leave  a  portion  p  unpolarised.  Now, 
if  the  light  p  were  wholly  unpolarised 
like  common  light,  they  would  require  to 
pass  through  oOier  16  plates,  at  an  an^le 
of  69° ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  reqmre 
only  to  pass  through  other  fe  plates  at 
an  angle  of  69°,  in  order  to  be  com- 
pletely polarised.  They  have,  therefore, 
been  half  polarised  by  the  first  8  plates, 
and  the  polarisation  completed  Wthe 
others. 


CSAPTSR  IV. 

Polarisation  of  Light  by  Doubie  Re^ 
fraction — Malus's  FormuUe  for  ths 
Intensity  of  the  Pencils. 

In  treatiiu;  of  the  double  refraction  of  light 
by  Iceland  spar,we  alluded  only  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  imaees ;  but  whoi  we  ex- 
amine the  light  which  forms  the  two  pen- 
cOs  ^6^,  0  0 ,  JL^.  2,  we  find  that  th^  are 
both  composea  whoDV  of  polarised  h^t, 
the  light  of  the  one  being  polarised  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other, 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  pencils  A  B', 
£  F,  fg,  16,  reflected  from,  and  trans- 
mitted throi]^  a  bundle  of  {rlass  platesL 
The  discovery  of  the  opposite  polarisa- 
tion of  the  two  pencils  was  made  long 
ago  by  Ibiygens,  and  the  leading  pheno- 
mena accurately  described  in  his  **  Tim- 
tise  on  Double  Refradioa'*  Take  two 
rhombs  of  Iceland  spar  MN,  ^.  19, 

fB 


£»  Ot 
which  are  not  intersected  by  planes  that 

Eroduce  colour  in  a  luminous  oody,  and, 
aving  fixed  on  the  surface  of  one  of 
them  a  round  aperture  at  B,  not  more 
than  one  twentieth  of  the  thickn^s  B  D 
of  the  rhomb,  place  behind  it,  or  close 
to  it,  a  ^milar  rhomboid  N,  similarly 
situated,  with  all  the  faces  of  the  one 
parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  the  other,  as 
if  they  formed  one  piece.  The  single 
rhomb  M  will  separate  the  images  as 
shown  at  A,  yZr.  20;  but  if  the  eye  k 
placed  behind  the  two  at  F  H,  it  will  see 
two  distinct  round  apertures,  separated 
from  one  another  and  of  equal  brightness, 
as  shown  at  B,  Jig.  20.  If  we  now  turn 
the  rhomb  N  nearest  the  eye,  from  left 
to  right,  two  faint  imaj;es  will  appear 
as  shown  at  C;  contnuing  to  turn. 
the  four  images  will  be  all  equally  lumi 
nous  as  at  D ;  they  will  then  beccane 
as  at  £  ;  and  when  the  crystal  N  has 
turned  round  90°,  there  will  be  only 
two  imajges  of  equal  brightness  as  at  F. 
Continuing  to  turn,  ouier  two  Caint 
images  wil  sqppear  as  at  G;  ftitho-on 
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the  four  images  will  be  all  ecjtial,  as  at  H ; 
farther  on  at  I,  they  will  become  un^ 
equal;  and  at  180^  of  revolution,  they 
-will  all  coalesce  into  one  bright  image, 
as  at  K. 

From  these  results,  it  follows,  that  in 
the  position  of  the  two  rhombs  shown  in 
tig,  19,  which  are  separated  a  little,  and 
"miere  the  planes  of  the  principal  sections 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  pencil 
D  C,  which  was  regularly  or  ordi- 
narily refracted  by  the  first  rhomb  M, 
htis  not  suffered  double  refrcKtion  by  the 
second  rhomb  N,  but  has  only  suffered 
ordinary  refrachon  in  the  line  G  H,  and 
emeiges  as  a  single  pencil  corresponding 
to  one  of  those  at  %flg'  20 ;  while  the  pen- 
cil C  E,  which  was  extraordinarily  refract- 
ed by  the  first  rhomb  M,  is  now  only  extra- 
ordinarily refracted  by  the  second  rhomb 
N,  and  emerges  as  a  single  pencil  corre- 
sponding to  the  other  at  B,  fig,  20.  After 
a  rotation  of  90^,  when  the  planes  of  the 
principal  sections  are  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  two  images  are  only  seen  as 
at  F ;  but  in  this  case  therayT>Q,  which 
proceeds  from  the  ordinary  refraction^ 
suffers  only  the  extraordinary  refraction 
in  GH ;  and  theray  CKt  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  extraordinary  refraction, 
suffers  only  the  ordinary  refraction  in 
£  F.  In  all  other  positions  beside  these, 
in  which  the  planes  of  the  principal 
sections  of  M  and  N  are  parallel  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  each 
of  the  rays  C  £,  D  G,  are  divided  into 
two,  as  shown  at  D,  C,  G,  H,  I,  E, 
y?fir.20. 

The  four  images  thus  described  may 
be  expressed  in  3ie  following  manner : — 
0  the  pencil  refracted  ordmarily  by  the 

first  rhomb. 
0  the  pencil  refracted  ordinarily  by  the 

«0oo9u2  rhomb. 
E  the   pencil  refracted  extraordinarily 

by  the  first  rhomb. 
e  the  pencil  refracted  extraordinarily  by 
the  second  rhomb. 
Then  the  pencils  which  actually  emerge 
at  F,  H  will  be  thus  expressed : — 
Oo  the  pencil  refracted  ordinarily  by 

both  rhomboids. 
0  tf  the  pencil  refracted  ordinarily  by 
the/r«/,  and  extraordinarily  by  the 
sednd. 
£  0  the  pencil  refracted  extraordinarily 


by  the  first  and  ordinarily  by  the 

second. 
E  6  the  pencil  refracted  extraordinarily 

by  both  rhomba 
Then,  according  to  Malus,  if  we  sup- 
pose L  to  be  the  intensity  of  the  light 
mcident  at  B,  and  a  the  angle  formed 
by  the  principal  sections,  and  set  aside 
the  consideration  of  the  light  lost  by  re- 
flexion and  absorption,  we  shall  have 

Oo  =  i  Lcos."a  =  Ee 

06  =  iLsia'a  =  £o,  and 
Oo  +  Ofl  +  Eo+E«  =  L. 

Chapter  V. 

Description  of  Apparatus  for  Experi- 
ments on  Polarised  Light. 

Having  thus  described  the  various 
ways  by  which  common  light  may  be 
polarised,  we  must  now  describe  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  apparatus  which  are 
necessary  for  investigating  the  wonderful 
phenomena  which  next  demand  our  at- 
tention. There  are  two  different  kinds 
of  apparatus— -one  for  polarising  light, 
and  another  for  ono/i^nVt^  oolarised  l^ht 

1.  Single  R^lecting  Planes, — Light 
may  be  conveniently  polarised  by  a 
single  plate  of  any  transparent  body 
without  double  refraction,  such  as  glass, 
obsidian,  ebony;  or  by  a  single  surface 
of  water,  oil,  treacle,  any  varnished  body 
or  any  ordinary  crystallised  surface.  But 
in  selecting  any  plate  or  surface,  it  should 
be  one  wmch  has  a  low  dispersive  and 
refractive  power;  for  it  is  only  in  tliis 
case  that  the  reflected  light  will  be  com- 
pletely polarised  Glass  of  antimony, 
oil  of  cassia,  flint  glass  of  high  refractive 
power,  coloured  or  stained  glasses,  are 
all  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  A  plate  of 
thin  well-annealed  crown  glass  (if  with 
parallel  surfaces,  so  much  the  better) 
will  answer  for  ordinary  experiments. 

2.  R^ecting  Bundles  of  Glass  Plates, 
— When  a  great  deal  of  light  is  required, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  especially 
when  we  use  the  microscope  for  examin- 
ing imperfectly  transparent  bodies,  from 
one  to  sixteen  plates  of  the  clearest 
and  thinnest  annealed  glass  should  be 
placed  in  a  frame,  having  their  surfaces 
well  washed  and  cleaned  with  fresh 
chamois  leather.  Their  edges  must 
then  be  covered  with  ?!i>r^,^r^cflbg\e 
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with  wax,  so  that  no  dust  may  introduce 
itself  between  the  plates.  If  the  glass 
is  ^n  and  with  little  colour,  the  lifht  re- 
flected from  its  surface  will  be  as  oright 
as  that  reflected  from  a  quicksilvered 
mirror,  and  will  consist  wholly  of  i>olar- 
ised  li^ht,  when  the  rays  are  incident 
upon  it,  at  the  polarising  angle.  The 
light  transmitted  may  be  also  used. 

3.  Rpflecting  Bundles  o/Bloum  Glass. 
— ^As  it  is  extremely  difficult  tu  obtain 
thin  plates  of  dear  and  colourless  ^lass, 
even  if  we  take  flint  glass,  which  is  not 
desirable  from  its  high  dispersive  power, 
we  may  substitute  in  their  place  fums  of 
glass  blown  to  the  utmost  thinness,  and 
place  them  in  a  trough  between  two 
plates  of  the  thinnest  glass.  The  light 
transmitted  through  this  bundle  may 
be  also  used. 

4.  Reflecting  Bundles  of  Mica. — ^Take 
a  piece  of  clear  and  transparent  mica, 
as  colourless  as  possible,  and  cut  it  into 
the  form  of  a  right  angled  parallelogram, 
whose  sides  are  parallel  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  passing  through  it 
resultant  axes*.  Hold  it  by  an  edge  in  a 
powerful  vice,  and  with  a  lanceC  or  a 
tliin-bladed  knife,  sjdit  it  into  ten  or 
twelve  laminae,  or  more  if  necessary. 
Before  taking  it  out  of  the  vice,  cover  aU 
its  edges  with  a  coating  of  wax  or  strong 
cement,  so  that,  after  the  laminse  are 
separated  from  one  another,  they  may 
have  the  same  relative  position  as  before 
their  separation.  This  bundle  of  mica 
films,  when  taken  out  of  the  vice,  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  polarising  light 
that  can  be  used ;  but  the  light  must  be 
polarised  by  reflexion  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  either  of  ttie  sides  of  the  bundle. — 
The  best  is  that  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  passing  through  the  re- 
sultant  axes.  The  light  transmitted 
through  this  bundle  being  also  perfectly 
polarised,  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

5.  Doubly -refracting  Crystals  qf great 
Thickness. —  When  we  can  obtain  a 
thickness  of  from  three  to  six  or  more 
inches  of  colourless  calcareous  spar,  it 
forms  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  pieces 
of  polarising  apparatus.  We  have  only 
to  place  on  one  of  the  sides  that  contains 
the  greatest  thickness,  a  circular  aperture 
just  as  large  as  that  the  two  images  of 
it  may  not  overls^  each  other.  We 
shall  thus  have  two  circular  areas  of  light 
which  are  polarised,  the  one  in  one  pkme, 

and  the  other  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  • ,  / ,        -^-     .•.— .  "  i- •  — t  t  ~ — 

to  it;  and  by  n.4ns  of  a  »geen  ?r  a  Slr^.n^a.^J^T.bV^Sd.l^'r^lSSUlf.V'L';: 


•  Id  the  Annals  of  PhikMcphy  for  March,  181S, 
p.  179,  Dr.  Brewster  has  descnbeU  a  method  of  com- 


black  wafer  we  can  cover  itp  tbe  ooe 
circular  space,  when  we  reouire  only  coe 
kind  of  polarised  light  ! 

6.  Doubly-rtfractingPrismsofleelwd 
Spar. — ^As  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  large 
and  pure  masses  of  Icelaad  spar,  a  suffi- 
cient separation  of  th3  images  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  selecting  a  piece  with  one  good 
natural  surfooe,  and  grinding  down  tbe 
other,  80  that  the  common  intersection  ti 
the  two  faces  of  the  prism  may  be  po-- 
pendicular  to  the  axis  or  the  plane  oC 
refraction,  coincident  with  the  {dane  of 
its  principal  section.     The  colour  of  the; 
images  may  be  nearly  corrected  by  a 
pnsm  of  crown  or  flint  glass*.    By  in- 
creasing the   refracting  ai^le    of    tbe 
prism,  the  separation  of  the  images  nuiy 
be  increased  at  pleasure.    The  objec- 
tion so  often  made  to  the  use  of  prisms 
of  Iceland  spar  is  not  weU  founded;  for 
it  is  capable  of  taking  an  admiral^ 
polish,  equal  indeed  to  its  original  sm-- 
face;   and  even  if  the  operator  is  not 
skilful  in  the  art,  the  polish   may  be 
made  perfect,  and  the  siuface  preserve 
from  injury,  by  cementing,  on  the  two 
surfiacesof  the  prism,  two  pieces  of  pure 
and  parallel  glass.      When  the   prism 
is  rendered  achromatic,  indeed,  by  a^ass 
prism,  the  latter  serves  for  one  of  the 
plates  of  glass,  and  one  plate  only  is  re- 
quired for  the  other  siu^ace.      We  have 
had  prisms  of   this   kind  which  have 
lasted  fifteen  years,  thou^  exposed  to 
constant  use.     The  sejiaration    of  the 
images  will  be  a  maximum  with  ti^ 
same  refracting  angle  if  the  faces  of 
the  prism,  or  their  common  intersections, 
are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  doulile  in- 
fraction. 

7.  Doubly-refractinjg  Prisms  of  Rock 
Crystal, — Ttut  following  ingenious  me 

Fig.A^ 


•  This  will  b«   ttadersiood  after  penuidf  the 
Btti  chapter.  "^    ^^ 


glass  of  different  refracting  anglM,  and  making  the 
rays  which  form  one  image  pass  through  one  prisQ, 
and  the  other  rajn  through  liie  Q^tvmm,^ 
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thod  of  getting  over  the  soiall  double 
refrax!tion  of  rock  crystal  has  been  used 
by  Dr.  Wdlaston. 

"Let  ABCB  abcdlRFGU  efgh 
(JIf.  20.)  be  two  halves  of  a  hex^nal 
pnsm  of  quartz  (the  form  it  affects), 
produced  by  a  section  parallel  to  two  of 
the  sides.  In  the  vertical  face  AD  da 
draw  any  line  L  K  parallel  to  the  sides, 
and  therefore  to  the  axis  of  the  prism, 
(which  is  also  that  of  double  refraction,) 
and  join  CL,ck, 

"  Then  a  plane  C  L  Ac  will  cut  off  a 
prism  CLKdcD,  having  Lk,!)  d,  or 
C  c,  for  its  refracting  ec^s,  either  of 
which  is  parallel  to  the  axis.    Again,  in 
the  other  half  of  the  prism  jcnn  £/  and 
H^,  and  cut  the  prism  by  a  plane 
passing  through  these  Hnes;  then,  re- 
garding  either   portion   as    a   double 
refracting  prism,  having  for  refracting 
edges  the  hnes  £  H,/^,  these  will  have 
the  axes  of  double  r^raction  perpendi- 
cular to  their  rd^tin^  ed^s ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  axes  wiU  lie  tn  the  faces 
HE^A,  or  TGgf  at  right  angles  to 
H  E  or  fg.     If,  then,  we  take  care  to 
make  the  refracting  angle  C  LD  of  the 
prism  C  LK<i<;D  equ^  to  that  of  the 
edge  HE  of  the  prism  UEe/gh;  and 
if  we  make  these  two  prisms  act  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  pladng  the 
edge  H E  opposite  toDd,  and  the  edge 
he  opposite  to  KL;  and  having  thus 
brought  the  two  surfaces  DLA  d  and 
HE  eh  in  contact,  cement  them  toge- 
ther with  mastic,  or  Canada  balsam,  it 
is  evident  that  their  principal  sections 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
therefore  only  two  images  will  be  formed, 
the  whole  of  the  extraordinaiy  ray  of 
the  one  prism  passing  into  the  ordinaiy 
image  of  the  other,  am  vice  vers6. — Now, 
to  see  how  this  acts  to  double  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  images,  let  us  conceive  m  n 
to  be  a  luminous  line  viewed  through 
one  of  the  prisms,  with  its  edge  down- 
wards and  horizontal    It  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  images,  e  and  o,  the  one 
more  raised  than  the  other.     Suppose 
the  ordinary  image  to  be  most  refracted. 
Then,  if  we  interpose  the  other  prism 
with   its   edge   upwards,    both    tiiese 
images  will  be  refracted  downwards; 
but  the  ordinary  image  o,  which  was 
before  most  raised,  now  undeivoing  ex- 
traordinaiy refraction,  is  least  depressed, 
and  comes  into  the  position  o  e,  while  ihe 
extraordinaiy  one  0,  which  was  before  least 
raised,  is  now  most  depressed,  and  comes 
into  the  situation  e  0 ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  (the  refractipg  angles  bong  equaMtnd 


the  double  refraction  of  the  two  prisms 
the  same)  the  line  0  e  will  fall  as  £ar 
short  of  the  original  line  m  »,  as  e  0  sur- 
passes it,  viz.  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  two  first  images 
o  and  e;  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  twice  refracted  images,  is  double 
that  of  those  which  have  midei^ne  only 
one  refraction*." 

8.  Single  Image  Prisms  of  Iceland 
/^por.— Prisms  of  this  kind  were  flrat 
used  bjr  Dr.  Brewster.     The  method 
of   making    them  is    to   roughen  as 
much  as  possible  the  two  surfaces,  or 
even  one  surface,  of  a  prism  of  Iceland 
spar,  and  to  cover  it  with  grooves.    A 
fluid  or  balsam  with  the  same  refractive 
index  as  the    ordinaiy    ray,    is    then 
placed  between  the  roiigh  surface  of  the 
spar  and  a  plate  of  glass.    Thispoli^hes, 
as  it  were,  the  surface  for  the  ordinaiy 
ray,  and  allows  it  to  pass  through  un- 
interrupted, in  consequence  of  the  spar 
and  the  fluid  having  tne  same  index  of 
refraction  for  that  ray.     The  extraor- 
dinary ray,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scat- 
tered m  all  directions  by  reflectionat  the 
separating  surfaces  of  the  grooves  and 
the  fluid,  and  totally  disappears,  leaving 
only  the  ordinaiy  ima^.     But  as  there 
is  no  proper  oil  or  fluid  of  such  a  high 
refractive  power  as  1.654,  it  is  better 
to  take  an  oil  of  the  same  refractive 
index  as  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray, 
for  the  surface  which  is  rousfaened.    if 
the  oil  does  not  exactly  suit  the  surface, 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  prism  one  way 
or  another,  will  produce  the  adjustment 
When  this  is  done,  we  shall  see  the  ex- 
traordinaiy image  quite  distinct,  wUle 
the  ordinary  image  has  wholly  disap- 
peared.      For  ordinary  purposes  this 
prism  is   perfectly  sufficient,    but  for 
others  it  will  not  answer  so  well,  as  the 
nebulous  light  seen  all  round,  is  polarised 
in  a  plane  opposite  to  that  of  the  ex- 
traorcunaiy  image. 

9.  Agate  Plates  and  Microscopes, — 
Among  the  bodies  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Dr.  Brewster  found  agate  to  be 
one  whichgave  onl^one  distinct  image,  all 
the  light  of  which  is  polarisedin  one  plane. 
He  therefore  used  it  in  his  experiments. 
Agate  microscopes,  or  plates  of  agate 
placed  close  to  a  single  microscope,  may 
be  veiT  advantageously  used. 

10.  Towrmaline Plates.— U,Bioi9xA 
M.  Seebeck  discovered  that  certain  yellow 
ish  tourmalines,  that  is,  those  which  are 
yellowish  by  refracted  light,  transmitted 

one  pencil  polarised  in  the  same 
•  Mr.  HtrHheTt  Tnatm  im  lAgkt, 
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plane,  when  cut  parallel  to  thdr  axis.  It 
has  been  much  used  in  experiments  on  po- 
larisation ;  but  owing  to  the  colour  which 
it  produces,  it  is  <tf  no  use  whatever  in 
researches  where  the  phenomena  of 
colour  are  to  be  studied  When  two 
plates  of  tourmaline  or  agate  are  placed 
m  rectangular  positions,  not  a  ray  of 
light  is  transmitted  throuf^h  them,  not 
even  the  light  of  the  meridian  sua 

By  using  any  of  these  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus, we  can  at  all  times  produce 
either  a  ray,  or  a  broad  beam  of  polarised 

Sht;  but  when  the  structure  cf  ciys- 
lised  or  organised  bodies  is  examined 
by  observing  their  afPections  under 
polarised  li^ht,  the  light  transmitted 
tlirough  their  substance  requires  to  be 
analysed  by  a  reflecting  plate,  or  a 
doubly  remcting  prism,  or  a  plate  of 
tourmaline  or  agate  which  has  tne  pro- 
perty of  reflectmg  or  transmitting  one 
porbon  of  the  polarised,  and  allowing 
another  portion  to  be  seen  which  was  in 
a  state  of  combination  with  the  first 
portion.  The  use  of  these  analysing 
plates  in  prisms  will  be  better  under- 
stood from  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTsm  VL 

Colours  prockiced  by  the  Aciion  of  Crps- 
tallisea  Bodies  upon  Polaris  A  Z^igA: 
— Systems  of  Rings  prodxiced  ty 
Crystals  unth  one  Axis  of  Double  Re- 
fraction— Negative  System  of  Rin.§ri 
— Positive  System  of  Rings — Li  it  ff 
Crystals  of  the  Negative  md  Posit ite 
Class-^^-Method  cf  ealcuUziing^  the 
Tints— 'Transformation  of  the  Rings, 

The  phenomena  of  colour  produced  by 
the  action  of  crystallised  bodies  upon  po- 
larised light,  are  the  most  splendid  with- 
in the  whole  range  of  optics.  TTie  co- 
lours themselves  were  first  seen  in  loelajid 
spar  by  Huygens,  and  studied  by  subse- 
quent philosophers,  but  they  knew  no- 
tning  of  their  origin  or  nature.  Thej 
were  discovered,  ^  independent  obser- 
vation, by  M.  Arego  and  Dr.  Brewster. 
and  the  subject  has  been  suocessfuC} 

Eursued  by  these  two  authors,  and  also 
y  M.  Biot,  Dr.  Young,  M.  Fresnel,  M. 
Herschel,  and  Professor  MitscherticH 
from  whose  labours,  to  use  the  words  a 
a  distinguished  author,  "  it  has  acquired 


Fig.2l 


a  developement,  placing  it  among  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
complete  and  systematic  branches  of 
optical  knowledge."  In  order  to  exhibit 
these  colours  in  the  simplest  mamier; 
let  two  plates  of  glass.  A,  C,  Jig,  21, 
be  arranged,  as  shown  in  fig,  12,  so 
that  the  light  polarised  by  the  first 
plate  A,  (or  the  polarising  piate,) 
refuses  to  be  reflected  by  the  second  plate 
C,  (or  the  analysing  plate.  If  the 
li^ht  R  A,  be  that  of  the  sky,  which 
will  do  veiy  well  for  ordinary  purposes, 


The  proper  adjustment  of  the  ^lass  plates 
will  be  known,  by  looking  at  C  in  the 
direction  E  C,  and  observing  a  dark 
undefined  spot,  in  the  ima^e  of  tlie  part 
of  the  sky  reflected  by  A.  The  glass  plates 
should  be  adjusted  till  this  spot  is  asdai-k 
as  possible.  In  order  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  polarised  light,  and  to  have  a 
larger  surface,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
use  the  bundle  of  glass  plates  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  in  place  of  the  single 
plate  of  glass  A. 
Having  placed  the  polarisiDg  plates  A, 
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so  as  to  reflect  the  brightest  part  of  the 
sky,  take  a  thin  fflm  or  slice  D  G  £  F, 
of  sulphate  of  lime  (or  mica,  if  sulphate 
of  lime  cannot  be  had)  between  the  20th 
and  60th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
hold  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  between 
the  polarising  and  the  an^ysing  plates. 
'When,  previous  to  the  interposition  of 
the  crystallised  plate,  the  eye  £,  looked 
into  C,  it  saw  only  the  dark  ^t  above- 
mentioned  ;  but  it  will  now  observe  the 
whole  surface  of  the  polarizing  plates  at 
A,  covered  with  colours  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied    hues,  and    following  one 
another,  according  as  the  sulphate  of 
lime  is  more  or  le^  inclined,  or  accord- 
ing as  the  light  passes  through  thicker 
or  thinner  poraons  of  the  film.    If  the 
plate  is  equally  thick,  which  -with  a  little 
care  may  be  effected,  and  if  it  is  hekl 
peipendicular  to  the  polarised  light  there 
will  be  found  two  Hnes  D  E,  FG,  which 
have  the  property,  that  when  either  of 
them  is  paradlel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
pl€tne  of  primiiivtpolarieation  RAG, 
or  to  the  plane  ACE,  no  colours  are 
seen,  and  the  black  q;>ot  appears  exactly 
as  if  the  film  were  not  interposed    These 
two  lines   may  be  callea  the  neutral 
axes  of  the  crystallised  film.     If  the 
film  DGEF   is  turned  round  in  its 
own  plane,  there  will  be  found  in  all 
other  positions  the  phenomenon  of  a 
single  colour;  but  this   colour  will  be 
most  brilliant,  when  either  of  the  lines 
ab,  cdy  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
and   each  inclined  45^  to  the  neutral 
axes,  is  in  the  plane  of  primitive  polari- 
sation RAG, — ^thebrilhancy  or  intensity 
of  the  colour  gradually  diminishing  firom 
the  position  of  no  colour,  to  the  position 
where  the  colour  Is  a  maximum.    The 
two  lines  ab^cd^  may  be  called  the  de- 
polarising  axes  of  the  film. 

If  we  suppose  the  plates  A  and  G,  to 
be  fixed,  and  the  film  DGEF,  to  re- 
volve round  the  ray  A  G,  firom  a  posi- 
tion where  no  colour  is  seen,  it  will 
then  be  found,  that  the  colour  which 
we  may  suppose  red,  is  a  maximum  at 
the  azimuthfi,  or  angles  of  revolution,  of 
450, 1350,  2250,  and  3160,  while  it  dis- 
appears alto^ther  at  azimuths  of  0°,  90^, 
1 80°  and  2  7  0^.  If  we  now  suppose  the  film 
DGEF,  to  be  fixed  in  any  of  the  posi- 
tions 450,  &c.  or  where  it  produces  the 
brightest  red,  and  if  we  cause  the  ana- 
lyswg  plate  C,  to  revolve  round  the 
ray  AC,  its  inclination  to  AG  remain- 
ing invariable,  we  shall  observe  the  fol- 
lowing phenomena.  The  brightest  red 
being  visible  at  QO  or  where  the  plate  G 


begins  to  move,  the  brightness  of  this 
colour  will  gradually  dimimsh  till  C  has 
turned  round  45®,  when  the  red  colour 
will  disappear.  Beyond  450,  a  ^nti^reen 
will  appear,  and  will  gradually  increase 
in  intensity  till  it  reaches  its  maximum 
brightness  at  90^.  Beyond  90O  the 
green  becomes  paler  and  paler,  till  it  dis- 
appears at  1350,  where  the  red  again 
copoes  in,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
brightness  at  1 80°:  the  very  same  changes 
are  repeated  between  I8OO  and  360Oor 
00.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  )nly 
the  film  of  sulphate  of  lime  revolves,  a 
single  colour  merely  is  seen ;  while,  when 
only  the  plate  G  moves,  two  colours 
are  seen  during  its  revolutioa 

By  repeating  the  above  experiment 
with  films  of  sulphate  of  lime  that  give 
different  colours,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  two  colours  are  always  complement- 
ary to  each,  or  that  the  two  together 
make  up  white  light  This  curious  pro- 
perty may  be  ocularly  demonstrate 
by  tne  following  experiment  Instead  of 
analysing  the  light  transmitted  by  the 
sulphate  of  lime  by  the  plate  G,  substi- 
tute a  prism  of  calcareous  spar,  that 
gives  two  images,  and  when  the  plane  of 
the  principal  section  of  the  prism  (or 
rather  of  the  crystal  of  whidi  it  is  com- 
posed) is  in  the  plain  of  ][>rimitive  pola- 
risation, the  one  image  wiU  be  red,  and 
the  other  image  green ;  and  if  the  two 
are  made  to  cross  one  another,  the  over- 
lapping portions  will  be  perfectly  white. 
Instead  of  a  prism,  it  wHl  be  simpler  to  use 
a  complete  rhomb  of  spar,  having  on  one 
of  its  faces  a  circular  aperture,  so  lai>;e 
that  the  two  images  of  it  seen  through 
the  spar  overlap  each  other :  by  substi- 
tuting this  for  the  prism,  the  right  hand 
portion  of  the  one  image  will  be  red,  and 
the  left  hand  portion  of  the  other  green, 
while  the  intermediate  or  overlapping 
parts  will  be  perfectly  white. 

If  we  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  film 
of  sulphate  of  lime  to  0.00046  of  an 
Englisn  inch,  it  will  produce  no  colour  at 
all,  having  no  more  action  upon  polarised 
light,  than  a  plate  of  common  gisiss,  A 
fum  0.00124  of  an  inch  thick,  gives  the 
white  of  the  first  order  in  Newton*s  scale 
of  colours  (see  Optics,  p.  35) ;  and  a 
plate  0.01818  of  an  inch  thick,  and  all 
thicker  plates,  give  a  white  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  all  the  colours.  Plates 
having  a  thickness  intermediate  between 
0.00124  and  0.01818  of  an  inch,  produce 
all  the  different  orders  of  colours  con- 
tained in  Newton*s  table ;  and  the  colour 
which  anv  ghrea  thickness  will  exhibit 
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mar  be  calculated  from  the  last  column 
of  Newton's  table,  imder  Glass,  because 

rand  sulphate  of  lime  have  nearly 
same  refractive  power.  Since 
the  white  in  the  column  of  reflected 
tints  is  produced  at  a  thickness  of 
0.00124,  and  the  white  or  end  of  the 
seventh  spectrum  is  produced  at  a  tluck- 
ness  of  0.01818,  and  since  the  numbers 
in  the  table  opposite  to  these  tints  are  3f 
and  49|>  we  have  the  following  propor- 
tion :  as  0.01818—0.00124  or  .01694  is  to 
49|  or  3f,  or  46  nearly,  so  is  the  excess 
of  any  thickness  of  a  plate  of  sulphate  of 
lime  above  0.0124  to  a  fourth  number, 
which  when  added  to  3|,  wiU  give  a  sum 
to  enter  the  last  column,  and  opposite  to 
it  will  be  found  the  two  complemen- 
tary colours  which  such  a  plate  will  pro- 
duce. 

As  the  colours  of  polarised  light  are 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  thin 
plates,  which  give  the  same  colours,  the 
superposition  of  two  Alms  will  have  the 
Mune  effect  as  one  film,  equal  to  their 
united  thicknesses,  provided  they  are 
laid  toother  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
lie  in  Oie  ciystaL  But  if  the  Alms  are 
placed  transversely,  that  is  with  any  one 
line  of  the  one  at  nght  auj^les,  to  a  similar 
line  in  the  other,  tSey  wul  produce  a  tint 
equal  to  the  difference  of  their  thick 
nesses.  If  the  plates  are  therefore  perfectly 
equal,  they  wiU,  when  thus  crossed,  destroy 
each  othar*s  action,  and  produce  black- 
ness. Hence,  also,  the  colours  may  be 
produced  by  crossing  two  plates  of  very 
considerable  thickness,  which  give  no 
colour  when  taken  separately,  provided 
that  the  difference  of  their  tmckness 
does  not  exceed  0.01 8 1 8  of  an  inch  ♦. 

The  different  phenomena  which  we 
have  now  described,  maybe  seen  in  a 
more  instructive  manner,  in  the  follow- 
ing experiment  made  by  Dr.  Brewster. 
Having  taken  a  plate  of  sulphate  of  lime 
of  equal  thickness,  and  about  ^^th  of  an 
inch  thick,  he  ground  down  one  of  its 
faces  so  as  to  make  its  thickness  vaiy 
from  s^th  of  an  inch,  down  to  the  thin- 
nest edge  that  could  be  mada  He  then 
placed  the  plate  in  water,  which  slowly 
acted  upon  it,  making  its  ed^  thinner, 
and  giving  a  slight  polish  to  its  surface. 
By  placing  this  film  between  the  polaris- 
ing and  analysing  plate,  its  surfece  was 
covered  with  coloured  fringes  parallel  to 
the  thin  edge,  a  d,  fig.  22,  and  including 


^  Tbe  preceding  inUrettiog  icsoltt  wcrt  fint  ob> 
teiaed  bj  M.  Biot, 


all  the  colours  in  Newton's  Table,  thus 
showing  to  the  eye  how  the  dififeient 
tints  are  produced  by  different  thick* 
nesses.  When  the  fihn  ad;  was  cut  into 
two  ab^cdt  and  crossed  as  vdjig,  23,  a 
Fig.2X 


new  set  of  fringes  was  produced  parallel 
to  a  black  line  np,  extending  from  the 
point  where  the  two  thinnest  edges  meet 
to  the  point  where  the  two  thickest  sides 
meet 

On  the  Colours  cmd  Systems  of  Rings 
produced  by  Crystals,  toith  one  Axis  of 
Double  RejfracHon.^The  phenomena  of 
the  colours  of  polarised  light  had  been 
examined  under  very  un&vouiable  cir- 
cumstances, till  1813,  when  the  systems 
of  rings  round  the  axis  of  double  refrac- 
tion, were  discovered  by  Dr.  Brewster. 

If  we  take  a  rhomboid  of  calcareous 
spar,  whose  principal  section  is  repre- 
sented byABCD,i^.24,  and  cement 
upon  its  sur&ces  AB,  C  D,  two 
Fig.  24. 


prisms  BEF,  DEH,  having  their  refract- 
ing angles  EBF,  GDH  about  45©,  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  along  the  axis  B  6. 
of  double  refraction  of  the  spar.  Let  the 
spar  be  now  substituted  in  the  apparatus 
>fr.  21,  inplaceof  thefihnDFEG,  so 
ttrnt  the  polarised  ray  A  C,Jig.  21,  may 
pass  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  B  6  ; 
then  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  spar, 
there  will  be  seen  along  its  axis  A  sTa 
most  beautiful  system  of  coloured  riiis;;s, 
intersected  in  the  direction  of  their  St^ 
meters  by  a  black  cross  A  B  C  D,^.  25 
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No  change  whatever  will  take  place  in 
this  system  of  rings,  by  turning  the  spar 
about  its  axis ;  but  if  we  turn  the  anar 
lysing  plate  C^Jlg,  21,  round,  as  formerly 
described,  then  in  the  azimuths  QO,  90<>, 
180°  and  270^,  the  same  system  of  rings 
will  be  seen,  while  at  the  azimuths  45<>, 
1 35®,  2250,  and  3 1 5^,  jtnother  system  will 
be  seen  like  that  shown  'm/ig,  26. 
Fig.  26. 


similar  rings  are   reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  their  tiuck- 

naeooe 


This  system  differs  from  the  former  in  no 
otlier  respect  than  this,  thaet  all  the  co- 
lours in  the  one  are  exactly  comple- 
mentary to  ttiose  in  the  other,  so  that 
the  superposition  of  the  two,  if  it  could  be 
effected,  woidd  completely  obliterate  both 
systems. 

If  the  rhomboid  of  calcareous  spar  is 
now  cut  into  two  plates  by  any  line  mN, 
and  if  the  rings  produced  bv  each  plate  be 
examined  separately,  it  will  be  found, 

1.  That  the  rings  given  by  each  plate 
are  larger  in  diameter  than  those  produced 
hy  the  whole  rhomboid  previous  to  its 
division. 

2.  That  the  rin^  in  the  thickest  of  the 
two  plates  are  less  in  diameter  than  those 
produced  by  the  thinnest ;  or  in  general, 

3.  The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the 
rings  produced  by  the  same  plate  are 
proportional  to  the  number  which  repre- 
senU  the  corresponding  tint  in  Newton's 
Table ;  and  in  plates  of  different  thick- 
nesses, the  squares  of  the  diameters  of 


The  phenomena  now  described  may  be 
seen,  with  equal  advantage,  by  cutting 
off  the  solid  angles  of  the  rhomb  by  sur- 
faces FN,  HM  peipendicular  to  the  axis 
B  b ;  but  as  the  mineral  does  not  cleave 
parallel  to  those  planes,  and  is  difficult  to 
polish,  we  cannot,  in  this  way,  make 
the  comparative  experiments  mentioned 
above  with  the  same  facility. 

In  examining,  in  the  same  manner, 
other  crystallised  bodies  that  have  one 
axis  of  double  refraction,  we  discover  in 
all  of  them  a  system  of  rings  similar  to 
that  in  calcareous  spar,  and  the  axis  of 
this  system  invariably  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  double  refraction.  In  those  crys- 
tals, however,  which  have  positive  double 
refraction,  the  system  of  rings,  though 
the  same  in  appearance,  has  a  veiy  differ- 
ent property.  If  we  take  a  system  of 
rings,  for  example,  formed  by  ice  or 
zircon,  and  combine  it  with  a  system 
of  the  same  diameter  formed  by  Iceland 
spar,  we  shall  find  that  the  two  systems 
destroy  one  another ;  and  hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  system  of  rings  produced 
by  these  crystals  sLrepoeitive,  or  opposite 
in  character  to  the  negative  system  of 
rings  in  calcareous  spar.  In  the  follow- 
ing Table  will  be  found  all  the  different 
crystals  which  give  a  negative  and  a 
positive  system  of  rings. 

Crystals  that  give  a  Negative  System, 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Iron. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc 

Corundum. 

Sapphire. 

Ruby. 

Emerald. 

Beryl. 

Phosphate  of  Lime 

Idocrase. 

Wemerite. 

Paranthine. 

Tourmaline. 

Rubellite. 

Mica  from  Kariat 

Molybdate  of  Lead. 

Phosphate  of  Lead. 

Phosphato-ArseniaJte  of  I^ad. 

Hyposulphate  of  Lime. 

Hydrate  of  Strontites. 

Arseniate  of  Potash. 

Muriate  of  Lime. 

Muriate  of  Strontian. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. . 
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Subphosphate  of  Potash. 

Sulphate  of  Nickel  and  Conner. 

Ruby  Silver. 

Mellite. 

Somervillite. 

Octohedrite. 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia. 

Nepheline. 

Arseniate  of  Lead. 

Arseniate  of  Copper. 

Gmelinite. 

Oxahverite. 

Edingtonite. 

Levyne. 

Cyanuret  of  Mercury. 

Alunite. 

CtysiaU  that  give  a  PoHHve  Syiiem. 

Zircoa 

Quartz. 

Oxide  of  Tla 

Tungstate  of  lime. 

Titanile. 

Boracite. 

Apophyllite. 

SulpniOe  of  Potash  and  Iroa 

Superacetate  of  Copper  and  lime. 

Hydrate  of  Magnesia. 

Ice. 

Prussiate  of  Potash,  certain  specimens. 

Dioptase? 

If  we  combine  two  plates  of  two  crys- 
tals of  the  posihye  class,  such  as  CcJca- 
recm  Spar  and  Beryl,  the  system  of 
rings  will  be  the  same  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  two  plates  of  calcareous  ^^ar, 
one  of  which  is  the  plate  employed,  and 
the  other,  a  plate  wmch  gives  rings  of  the 
same  size  as  ihe  plate  of  beryl  But  when 
a  positive  system  of  rings  is  combined 
with  a  negative  system,  such  as  those 
produced  by  zircon  or  ice  vrith  those  pro- 
duced by  calcareous  spar  or  beryl,  the 
resultive  system  of  rings,  in  place  of  being 
the  sum  of  their  separate  actions,  wifl 
be  their  difference,  that  is,  it  will  be 
equal  to  the  system  produced  by  a  thin 
plate  of  calcareous  spar,  whose  thickness 
IS  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  thicknesses 
of  the  plate  of  calcareous  spar  employed, 
and  another  plate  of  calcareous  spur  that 
would  give  nngs  of  the  same  adze  as  those 
given  l^  the  zircon  above. 

By  comparing  the  numerical  values  of 
the  tints  produced  at  different  angles  of 
inclination  to  the  axis,  it  follows  from  ex- 
periment, that  if  the  thickness  of  the 
mineral  is  invariable,  the  numerical  value 
of  the  tints  win  always  vary  as  the  square 
of  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  refracted 
ray  forms  with  the  axis  of  the  crystal 


For  example,  if  at  an  angle  of  10^  with 
the  axis  of  double  refraction,  we  have 
the  tint  of  the  blight  blue  of  the  second 
order  of  colours,  whose  value,  in  New- 
ton's Table  {Optics,  p.  35),  is  9 ;  then  let 
it  be  required  to  determine  what  will  be 
the  tint  produced  at  an  inclination  of 
20^:  the  nne  of  10^  is  .1736,  and  its 
square  .0301 ;  the  sine  of  200  is  J42,  and 
its  square  .1 1 7.  Hence  we  have  the  ana- 
logy, as  .0301 :  .117  =  9:  35,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  tint  a  little  above  the  red  of 
the  fifth  spectrum  or  order  of  colours. 

But  though  a  tint  of  35,  or  the  red  of 
the  fiflh  order,  can  only  be  oroduced  at 
an  inclination  of  20^,  the  thickness  of  the 
crystal  being  supposed  the  same  at  all 
inclinations,  yet,  if  we  suppose  the  thick- 
ness of  the  crystal  at  an  inclination  of 
10®,  to  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
9  to  35,  we  should  then  have  at  I  Qo  the 
same  tint  as  we  have  at  200,  with  a 
smaller  thickness.  In  any  given  crystal, 
any  tint  may  be  produced  at  any  given 
inclination.  If  we  require  to  produce  a 
very  low  tint,  such  as  4,  or  the  yellow 
of  the  first  order,  at  an  inclination  of  80^ 
where  the  polarising  force  is  very  strong, 
we  must  then  reduce  the  substance  to  a 
yeiy  thin  film;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  wish  to  develope  a  high  tint,  such 
as  45,  or  ihe greenish  blue  of  the  seventh 
order,  at  the  inclination  of  50,  vre  must 
then  take  a  very  great  thickness  of  cr^ 
tal  to  make  up  for  the  low  polarising 
force  which  exists  so  near  the  axis. 

The  system  of  polarised  rings,  like  the 
rings  formed  by  thin  plates,  may  be  in- 
creased in  number  by  viewing  them 
through  a  prism ;  and  at  indinatkms  to 
the  axis  of  a  crystal  at  which  they  cease 
to  become  visible,  they  ma^  be  readily 
developed  by  the  opposite  action  of  a  crys- 
tal, but  which  does  not  eidiibit  then  sepa- 
rately. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  b]r  a  sinek 
system  of  rings  undergo  curious  aihd 
l)eautiful  transformations,  by  interposing 
thin  crystallised  films  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  mica,  between  two  plates,  each  ol 
which  give  a  system  of  rings.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  split  rhomboid  shown  in 
Jig.  24,  we  insert  a  thin  and  equal  fikn 
of  mica,  a  very  singular  efl^  will  be 
produced  upon  the  ring;  but  when  the 
two  rhomboidal  Dlates  AMNB,  DMNB, 
are  equal,  the  emet  is  still  more  beauti- 
ful, and  the  character  of  the  system 
changes,  not  only  by  the  i>evolutioa  of 
the  analysing  pl^,  but  during  the  revo- 
lution of  the  rhomlxnd.  In  ordier  to  shoiv 
all  the  varieties  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
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phenomena.  Dr.  Brewster  took  a  plate  of 
the  Spath  Ccdccdre  bas^e,  which  has  a  na- 
tural face  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
having  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  placed 
them  parallel  to  one  another,  with  a  suf- 
ficient interval  between  them  to  admit 
the  interposition  of  different  films,  he  was 
enabled  to  see  in  succession  all  the  modi- 
fications which  they  underwent,  but  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  any  idea 
"without  numerous  drawings. 

Chaptbr  VIL 

Double  System  of  Rings  produced  by 
CrystaUf  with  two  axes  of  Double 
Refraction — Phenomena  exhibited  by 
them — Table  of  the  Inclination  of  the 
resultant  Axes  of  Crystals — General 
Lav)  of  the  Tints. 

The  double  system  of  coloured  rings  was 
discovered  in  1817,  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
who  described  them  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  seen  in  Topaj?,  where  they 
appear  with  unusual  splendour;  but  the 
axes  or  lines  along  which  each  system  is 
seen,  are  so  much  inclined  to  one 
another,  that  we  shall  first  describe  them 
as  seen  in  Nitre,  where  they  w^ere  soon 
after  discovered  by  the  same  author. 

Nitre  or  Saltpetre  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  angles  of  about  120®, 
and  its  principal  axis  of  double  refraction 
is  coincident  with  the  axis  of  this  prism. 
Having  detached  with  the  edge  of  a  knife 


and  the  assistance  of  a  smart  blow  of  a 
hammer,  a  small  piece  from  the  end  of  the 
prism,  grind  it  down  upon  a  file  or 
coarse  freestone  till  it  is  reduced  to  the 
eighth  or  tenth  of  an  inch ;  and  having 
smoothed  its  parallel  faces,  which  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  prism,  wet  each  of  them 
slightly  with  the  tongue,  and  having  dried 
them  quickly,  place  the  plate  thus  formed 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  so  that  a 
thin  layer  of  Canada  balsam  may  cement 
them  to  the  glass.  This  will  produce  the 
effect  of  the  most  perfect  polish,  and  will 
preserve  the  plate  of  nitre  for  years  with- 
out injury. 

Let  thle  nitre  thus  prepared  be  placed 
in  the  apparatus  of  y^.  21,  the  eye  look- 
ing into  the  plate  C,  and  seeing  the  black 
undefined  space  already  mentioned.  When 
the  plane  of  the  axis  of  nitre  is  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  primitive 
pjolarisation,  there  will  be  seen  the  beau- 
tiful system  of  rings  shown  in  Fig,  27, 
This  system  is  intersected  with  a  black 
cross,  one  of  whose  arms  passes  through 
the  centres  of  the  two  systems  of  curves, 
while  the  other  arm  of  the  cross,  which 
is  always  less  defined,  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  former,  and  equi-distant  from  the 
centres  of  the  two  systems. 

If  we  now  turn  the  plate  of  nitre  round 
its  axis,  the  revolution  commencing  at 
Qo,  the  black  cross  will  opren,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  28.    As  the  revolution  advances,  it 


ng.  27. 
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opens  more,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29 ;  and  at 
Fig.  2^. 


450,  it  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  30, 
where  the  form  and  colour  of  the  rings 
are  much  more  distinctly  seen  tlian  m 

%.30. 


fg.  27.    The  black  cross  has  now  sepa- 
rated into  two  hyperbolic  curves,  the 
branches  of  one  curve  being  paralld  and 
perpendicular  to  those  of  the  other. 
The  form  of  the  rings  has  a  general 


resemblance  to  that  of  the  ellipse.  A 
certain  number  of  them  surround  each 
separate  centre,  which  feems  to  be  nearly 
in  one  of  their  foci;  but  after  the  outer- 
most of  them  meet  at  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  black  cross,  some  of 
the  rings  have  points  of  contrary  flexure, 
and  they  afterwards  surround  the  two 
centres,  as  if  each  centre  were  one  of 
their  foci  We  shall  presently  be  able  to 
give  a  more  accurate  description  of  the 
form  of  these  isochromatic  curves,  or 
lines  of  equal  tint  By  continuing  the  re- 
volution of  the  plate,  the  phenomena  of 
flg.27  will  occur  at  900,  I8OO,  and  270o, 
and  that  of  ^.  30  at  1 350, 2250,  and  3 1 50 ; 
but  during  all  these  changes,  the  form, 
and  the  colours  of  the  rings  themselves, 
suffer  no  change. 

If  we  now  examine  the  colours  of  the 
rings,  it  will  be  found  that  thev  have  a 

fsneral  resemblance  to  those  of  Newton's 
able,  and  that  the  zero  of  the  different 
orders  of  colours  is  at  or  near  the  poles 
or  centres,  A  B,/ig.  27,  and  they  increase 
outwards,  as  in  the  uniaxal  system  of 
rings  alrcEuiy  described.  The  rings  them- 
selves increase  in  diameter  as  the  ipij&ies 
of  nitre  become  thinner,  and  diminish 
when  they  become  thicker ;  but  at  all 
thicknesses  the  poles  A  and  B  are  the 
centres  where  the  colours  of  the  rings 
originate,  and,  generally  speaking,  never 
suffer  any  displacement. 

But  if  we  reduce  the  plate  of  nitre  to  a 
great  decree  of  thinness,  so  that  the  co- 
lour or  tint  produced  at  the  intersection 
of  the  arms  of  the  black  cross,  or  at  a 
point  half  way  between  A  and  B  is  not 
perceptible,  the  whole  system  of  rings 
will  appear  to  be  like  the  uniaxal  system, 
and  the  black  cross  will  not  exhibit  the 
appearance  above  described.  By  thin- 
mng  the  plate  of  nitre,  we  have,  as  it 
were,  destroyed  the  action  of  the  second 
axis  at  small  inclinations  (as  will  be  pre- 
sently better  understood) ;  but  at  greater 
inclinations  this  axis  will  still  modify  the 
chaj-acter  of  the  rin^. 

As  these  poles,  viz.  A,B,  ^.27,  are 
points  where  there  is  no  polarisation,  the 
lines  passing  through  them  may  be  called 
the  lines  or  axes  of  no^olarisation,  a 
long  but  an  expressive  name,  and  we 
think  better  than  the  vague  one  of  optical 
axes*,  which  has  been  given  to  them. 
The  angle  subtended  by  the  poles  A,  B  is 

*  All  axes  ia  cryttals  are  optical  axes  ;  bat  all 
axes  are  not  axes  of  no-polarisation.  Aa  exprnsiva 
and  mefnl  name,  which  contains  a  fact,  oo^ht  oerer 
to  bt  diseardsd,  till  a  better  oa*  U  obtained. 
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in  nitre  about  8°  at  the  eye ;  but  witliin 
the  substance  of  the  crystsu  the  axis  forms 
an  angle  of  only  5°  20'. 

In  crystals  such  as  Nitre,  Carbonate  of 
Leadt  Arragonite,  where  the  inclination 
of  the  axes  of  no  polarisation,  or  of  the 
resultant  axes,  as  they  will  afterwards  be 
found  to  be,  is  small,  we  can  easily  see 
at  once  the  two  systems  of  rings  sur- 
rounding their  two  poles,  and  the  two 
poles  themselves  surrounded  b^  the  same 
ring;  but  when  the  inclination  of  the 
resultant  axes  is  great,as  inTojMixr,  Mica, 
Feldspar,  ^.  we  can  only  see  at  once 
the  system  of  rings  round  each  pole.  In 
order  to  do  tMs  advantageously,  it  is 
convenient  to  grind  and  polish  a  face  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  passing  through 
that  pole.  In  mica  and  topaz,  however, 
this  is  not  necessary,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  these  minerals  cleave  in 
planes  equally  inclined  to  the  two  re- 
sultant axes. 

If  AB,  for  example,  (Jg,  31,)  is  a 
plate  of  topaz  cut  or  split  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  pnsm;    then  if  we 

Fig.  31. 


Pig.  Z2. 


place  this  in  the  appa,ratus.  Jig.  21,  so 
that  the  ray  of  polarised  light  passes 
along  D  C  aN,  we  shall  see  a  system  of 
rings  like  that  in^.  32. 

in  like  manner,  by  transmitting  the 
polarised  light  along  EC^M,  so  that 
DCP=ECP,  we  shall  see  the  very 

Right  Prism 


Oblique  Prism 


Octobedron 


The  following  is  a  list  of  crystals,  with 
a  double  system,  in  which  Dr.  Brewster 
measured  the  inclination  of  the  resultant 
axes  within  the  substance  of  the  crystal. 
The  measures  were  carefully  made,  but 


same  system.  Hence  D  C,  E  C  ai^e  the 
resultant  axes  or  lines  of  no  polarisation, 
and  the  angle  DCEis  equal  to  121°  16'; 
but  the  real  inclination  of  the  resultant 
axes  within  the  crystal,  or  «Ccf,  is  about 
65°. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposedthat  the  anar 
lysing  plate,  C,y^.  21,  is  fixed,  while  the 
plate  of  nitre  or  topaz  revolves.  But  if 
we  suppose  the  nitre  or  topaz  fixed  in 
any  of  the  positions  which  give  the  phe- 
nomena shown  in  ftg.  27 — 30,  and  then 
turn  round  the  plate  C,  we  shall  see  in 
the  azimuths  of  90°  and  270°,  a  comple- 
mentary system  of  rings,  in  which  the 
black  cross  is  white^  the  dark  parts  light, 
the  red  green,  and  so  on,  as  oescrib^  in 
our  account  of  the  Uniaxal  System  of 


crystals  which  possess  a  double 
system  of  rings,  are  very  numerous;  and 
we  must  refer  ^  reader  to  the  long  list 
of  them  given  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  the 
article  Optics,  in  the  Edinbui^h  Ency« 
clopeedia.  He  found  that  all  crystals 
have  a  double  system  of  rings,  which 
belong  to  the  prismatic  system  of  Malus, 
or  whose  primitive  forms  are:— 

Base  a  Rectangle 

Base  a  Rhomb 

Base  an  Oblique  ParaUelograra 

Base  a  Rectangle 

Base  a  Rhomb 

Base  an  Oblique  Parallelogram 

Base  a  Rectangle 

Base  a  Rhomb 

some  of  them  are  only  approximate  re- 
sults, and  vrill  admit  of  considerable  cor- 
rection by  employing  better  specimeas 
than  he  was  able  to  procure.  Many  of  the 
measures,  indeed,  were  taken  with  very  . 
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■mall  fra^ents  of  minerals  placed  be- 
tween pnsms,  in  order  to  permit  the 


polarised  vay  to  paas  along  the  re^iltaii 

axes. 


List  of  Minerals  and  Crystals,  with  the  Character  of  their 
the  Inclination  of  their  Resultant  Axes. 

Character  of 

Names  of  Minerals.  Principal  Axis. 

Olauberite            .             .             .  Negative 

Sulphate  of  Nickel,  certain  specimens  Positive          .             i 

Nitrate  of  Potash                              .  Negative 

Mica,  certain  specimens          .             .  Negative        •             • 

Carbonate  of  Strontites      .              .  Negative               • 

Talc              ....  Negative 

Carbonate  of  Lead                          .  Negative 

Sulphato-carbonate  of  Lead     •             .  Negative 

Mother  of  Pearl    .              .             .  Negative 

Hydrate  of  Barytes    .              .              .  Negative 

Mica,  certain  specimens     .              .  Negative 

Arragonite                  .              .              .  Negative 

Prussiate  of  Potash,  certain  specimens'  Positive 

Cymopbane                .              .              .  Positive 

Borax     ....  Positive 

Anhydrite      ....  Positive 

{BiQt) 


principal  Ji^acim  <oti 


Apopbyilite,  biaxai  . 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Barytes    . 

Spermaceti 

Tincal,  or  Native  Borax 

Nitrate  of' Zinc,  estimated  at  about 

Heulandite 

Sulphate  of  Nickel 

(^bouate  of  Ammonia 

IMica 

Lepidolile    . 

Iknzoate  of  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Zinc 

— ^— *—  Magnesia  and  Soda   • 

Hopeite 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Brazilian  Topax 

Sugar     . 

Sulphate  of  Strontites 

Murio-sulphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ifon 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia 

Phosphate  of  Soda 

Comptonite 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

Oxynitrate  of  Silver  . 

Dichroite 

Feldspar 

Topaz,  Aberdeenshire 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

Carbonate  of  Soda 

Acetate  of  Lead 

Citric  Acid 

Tartrate  of  Potash      . 

Tartaric  Acid 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda    . 

Carbonate  of  Potash 

Kyanite 

Hyper-oxymuriate  of  Potash 

Muriate  of  Copper     . 

Epidote,  about     . 

Peridot 

Crystallised  Cheltenham  Salts 

Succinic  Acid,  estimated  about 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  about     . 


Negative 

Negative 

positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive    . 

Negative 

Positive 

Positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Positi%'e 

Positive 


IncliaaticM  of 

Resaltant  Axa. 

3 

,o  K>r  3- 

.      3 

5 

SCK 

.      6 

0 

6 

56 

.      7 

24 

10 

35 

.      10 

35 

11 

28 

.      13 

IS 

14 

O 

.      18 

18 

19 

34 

.     27 

51 

28 

42 

.     28 

7 

44 

41 

.     35 

8 

:J7 

24 

.     37 

42 

37 

40 

.     38 

48 

40 

O 

.     41 

42 

42 

4 

.      43 

24 

45 

0 

.     45 

0 

45 

8 

.     44 

28 

46 

49 

.     48 

0 

49 

43 

.     49  or  500 

50 

0' 

.     50 

0 

51 

16 

.     51 

22 

55 

20 

.     56 

6 

60 

0 

.     62 

16 

62 

50 

.     63 

0 

65 

0 

.     67 

0 

70 

1 

.     70 

25 

70 

29 

.     71 

20 

79 

0 

.     80 

0 

80 

30 

.     81 

48 

82 

0 

.     84 

:io 

84 

29 

.     87 

56 

88 

14 

90 
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Having  thus  given  a  general  account 
of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
double  system  of  rings,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  explain  the  law  which  regu- 
lates the  polarised  tints  m  this  class  of 
crystals. 

In  all  crjrstaLs  without  axes,  the  axis 
coincides  with  some  prominent  line  in 
the  crystals  such  as  the  axis  of  the 
rhomboid,  the  axis  of  the  octohedron 
with  a  square  base,  &c. ;  but  as  the  re- 
sultant axes,  above  described,  do  not 
always,  or  even  frequently,  coincide 
with  any  fixed  line  in  the  crystals.  Dr. 
Brewster  conceived  that  they  were  not 
the  real  axes  of  the  crystals,  but  only  the 
resultants  of  the  real  axes,  or  lines,  in 
which  the  opposite  actions  of  the  two  real 
axes  compensated  each  other.  Various 
other  considerations  rendered  this  opinion 
almost  certain,  and  still  more  recent  dis- 
coveries have  established  it  upon  an  im- 
pregnable basis.  Hence,  he  was  led  to 
consider  all  the  phenomena  of  the  rings 
and  all  those  of  double  refraction  as  the 
result  of  two  rectangular  axes,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  was  equally  inclined 
to  the  two  resultant  axes  round  which 
the  rings  are  formed. 

It  is  easy  upon  this  principle  to  deter- 
mine what  win  be  the  tint  developed  at 
any  given  inclination,  by  each  of  the 
axes  acting  separately,  after  we  have  as- 
certained the  relative  inclinations  of  each 
axis.  For  this  purpose,  let  ACBD, 
fig,  S3,  represent  any  crystal,  with  two 
axes  or  systems  of  rings,  and  let  us 
suppose  it  turned  mto  a  sphere.    Let  P 


be  the  pole  or  oentre  of  one  of  the  sys- 
tems of  rings,  and  F  the  pole  of  the 
other  system.  Join  PP',  and  biiMcting 
PP  in  O,  draw  AOB  at  right  angles  to 
PF,  and  continue PF  to  C  and  D.  We 
shall  oill  the  axis  or  diameter  passing 
through  the  point  O  of  the  sphere  Oo,  and 


the  diameters  drawn  through  P  and  F, 
Pj?  and  P'//  respectively.  Now  the 
double  system  of  nngs  round  P,  F  may 
be  produced  by  means  of  an  axis  Oo, 
and  another  axis  AB,  or  CD  perpendi- 
cular to  Oo.  If  Oo  is  a  negative  axis, 
which  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be,  then  the 
axis  AB  must  also  be  a  negative  one ; 
but  if  we  suppose  the  two  axes  to  be  Oo, 
and  CD,  tnen  CD  must  be  positive. 
We  shall  suppose,  then,  that  the  two  axes 
are  Oo  and  AB,  both  negative. 

Since  the  action  of  the  axis  AB,  or 
the  tint  which  it  produces  at  P,  90°  from 
A,  is  destroyed  or  compensated  by  the 
action  of  the  axis  Oo  or  the  tint  pro- 
duced by  it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  axes  A,B 

must  be  that  of  1  to   .   ^^^,    For,    as 
sin.^OP 

the  tint  produced  at  P  by  AB  is  equal 
to  the  tint  produced  at  the  same  point  by 
C ;  and  as  the  tint  jproduced  at  P  by 
AB  is  its  maximum  tint,  AP  being  an 
arch  of  90*^,  then  the  maximum  tint  pro- 
duced by  Oo  will  be  found  by  tlie  ana- 
logy, sm.«  OP  :  rad.«::l  :    -~;^- 

Hence,  the  maximum  tint  of  AB  will  be 
to  the  maximum  tint  of  Oo  as  sin.*  90° 

or  1  •  -T-TTT?**    the     maximum    tint 
sm.'OP 

which  any  axis  produces  being  a  proper 

measure  of  its  intensity. 

From  a  great  number  of  observations 
made  at  fdl  points  of  the  sphere,  and 
from  measurements  of  the  projected 
rings.  Dr.  Brewster  found  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  rings,  with  all  their 
varieties  of  form,  were  represented  by  the 
following  law : — 

The  tint  produced  at  any  point  of  the 
sphere,  by  the  joint  action  of  two  axes, 
u  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo' 
gram,  whose  sides  represent  the  tints 
produced  by  each  axis  separately,  and 
whose  angle  is  double  of  the  an^le 
formed  bu  the  two  planes  passing 
through  that  point  of  the  sphere,  am 
the  respective  axes. 

In  order  to  explain  the  application  of 
this  law,  let  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  tint  produced  at  £,  fig.  33,  by  the 
two  axes  Oo,  A  B,  whose  rdative  intensi- 
ties are  as  1  to    .— 777^.    Through  the 

given  point  of  the  sphere  £  draw  three 
great  circles  AE  F,  C  E,  and  O  E:  then  let 

'T=Tint  required  at  the  point  £ 

^=£0 
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f  sEC 

a  =1iat  produced  separately  at  £  by 

the  axis  O  o 
b  =Tint  produced  separately  at  E  by 

the  axis  A  B 
yj,  =The  angle  of  the  panillelograin  of 

forces 
*=The  angle  CEP 
«=The  angle  OEF 
A=ThearchFO 
D  =The  arch  F  E 
i  =Ualf  the  difference  of  the  anelet 

of  the  base  at  the  diagonal  of 

the  pandlelogram  of  forces 
We  have  then,  by  spherical  trigonometry, 

Cos.  ^= Cos.  A  X  Cos.  D 


^=  90»  -D 


C08.-i  = 


Tang.    D 
"Tang.     4 


Co..=?^^ 


Tang,     p 
2  A  E  0  =  4^=2  (180O-^)=2  •. 

Now,  since  the  tints  produced  by  each 
axis  O  0,  A  B  at  E,  are  as  the  scjuares 
of  the  sines  of  inclination  to  the  axis,  or 
as  sin.  *  O  E  and  sin. '  A  £,  and  as  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  axes  are  as  I  to 

-: — -;r=r  wc  shallhavc  a= sn.  *  O  E,  and 

sia"OP, 

6=sia«AEXsia»0P. 

Having  thus  found  a  and  b  the  sides 
cf  the  i»rallelo^ram  of  forces,  whose 
angle  is  ^^,  the  diagonal  t  of  this  paral* 
lelogram  will  be  thus  obtained : — 

{+^^= Greater  angle  at  the  base. 
Hence, 

a  axL-i 

T= 

sin.?;+W 
When  a=ft,  then  


T=2  a  (cos.  «•+•»). 
Whena^ft,  and  the  axes  Oo,  AB,  of 
equal  intensity,  then  «• = *»  and 

T=2o(cos.2ir),orT=2a(co8.2«). 

When  twice  the  angle,  formed  by  the 
planes  OE,  A  E,  is  90©,  or  V'  =  90^  we 
nave  

When>/.=180*'  T=     a  -  b 

When>^=  0°or360OT=     a   +b 

Such  is  the  method  of  determining  the 
tints  and  the  form  of  the  rings,  in  relaticm 
to  the  real  axes  from  which  the  forces 
emanate;  but  in  relation  to  the  poles 
P,  P,  the  law  may  be  expressed  more 
sixnpiy  by  the  formula: 

T=/  sin.PEx  sin.  PE,  where  t  is 
the  maximum  tint 


This  result  was  deduced  matfaemsfaca 
by  M.  Biot  from  Dr.  Brewster's  law ;  as 
by  independent  obsenratioiis,  it  w«s  est 
blished  experimentally  by  MEr.  Herscb 
who  found,  also,  that  the  curves  bdoqgc 
to  the  class  called  Lemniscates,  which  b&i 
this  property,  that  the  rectangles  under  tBi 
lines  drawn  from  the  poles  P,  P'  to  ac 
point  in  the  periphexy  N,  for  example,  i 
mvariable  tmroughout  the  whole  carve- 
that  is,  P  N  xP'N  isaconsCant  qreiantih 

If  the  axis  O  o,Jlg.  33,  is  exactiy  egua 
to  the  axis  AB  in  intennty,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  points  of  compensation  P,  P, 
where  the  tintsof  each  axis  are  equaland 
opposite,  and  therefore  destroy  one  ano- 
ther, will  be  at  C  and  D,  the  extremitKs 
of  an  axis  C  D,at  right  an^es  to  the  twt> 
axes  O  0  and  A  B ;  and  as  there  camKit 
be  any  other  points  of  compensation,  the 
phenomena  will  now  be  related  to  ox 
axis  CD,  and  this  axis  will   be   of  aa 
opix)site  character  to  O  o  and  A  B— this 
is,  it  will  be  poniive  if  they  are  negaiivf, 
and  negative  if  they  are  pontive.      Dr. 
Brewster  has  demonstrated  that  a  stngk 
system  of  rings  will  be  seen  by  lookinf 
along  0  D,  and  that  all  the  phenomeia 
produced  by  the  two  equal  axes  will  be 
mathematically  the  same  as  in  ci3rstals 
with  a  single  axis.     Hence  he  ascer- 
tained that  a  single    system  of    rings 
did  not  necessarilv  indicate  the  actioa 
of  a  single  axis,  but  that  certain  phy- 
sical circumstances  might  occur  which 
would    determine  that   the  system  of 
rings  might  be  the  result  of  two  equal 
axes,  or  even  of  three  axes  which  are  not 
alle(}ual.     Such  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  the  rin^  have  been  disco- 
vered by  him ;  and  it  is  therefore  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  ciystals,  with  apparently 
one  axis,  have  in  reality  a  greater  number,    i 

System  of  Rings  produced  by  Common    | 
Z^A/.— Hitherto  we  have  considered  the    i 
sySem  of  rings  as  produced  by  polarised 
light;  but  under  certain  drcumstanoes 
thev  may  be  produced  by  common  light, 
and  it  was  indeed  by  common  light  that 
they  were  first  discovered  in  tqpaz  by 
Dr.  Brewster.     If,  for  examine,  Jfg,  3), 
A  B,  be  a  plate  of  topaz,  and  if  common 
light  is  incident  in  the  direction  D  C  of  one 
of  the  resultant  axes,  and  is  reflected  from 
tiiie  posterior  surface  of  the  plate  at  (f  so 
as  to  reach  the  eye  in  the  dnection  C  E' 
of  the  other  resultant  axis,  we  shall  see, 
by  the  analysing  plate,  the  system  of  rings 
shown  mj^,  32 ;  or  if  D  C  is  polarised 
light,  the  rings  vrill  be  seen  atirwitbout 
an  analysing  plate.     Other  curious  phe- 
nomena are  seen  when  the  rings  are 
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▼iewed  in  this  way,  but  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  enlai^;ing  on  the  sulject'"  In 
the  &st  of  tmse  cases,  even  when  the 
riitt;s  are  produced  by  common  light,  the 
light  is  polarised  by  reflexion  at  d,  and 
the  rings  are  formed  br  the  action  of  the 
part  d  G'  of  the  crystal ;  but  inthe  second 
case  where  polarised  light  is  used,  the 
rinrs  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
thickness  C  d,  and  the  reflexion  at  d  per- 
forms the  function  of  an  analysing  pk,te. 
These  eflects  are  owing  to  the  property  of 
topaz,  bjr  which  its  angle  of  masdmum 
polarisation  is  almost  the  same  as  tilie 
angle  which  each  of  its  resultant  axes 
forms  with  a  line  P  C  perpendicular  to 
thepkte. 

Tne  system  of  coloured  rings,  produced 
by  the  interrupting  films  of  calcareous  spar 
which  wDl  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  may  be  seen  by  a  proper  method 
of  observation,  without  any  polarising  or 
analysing  plate.  Dr.  Brewster  found 
certain  crystals  of  nitre  which  exhibited 
their  rings  in  the  same  manner;  and  Mr. 
Herschd  subsequently  found  that  the 
same  propeit^  was  common  in  carbonate 
of  potass.  This  last  author  has  given  to 
such  ciTstals  the  name  of  idioq^clopha- 
now,  which  indicates  that  they  show  their 
own  rings, 

Chaptbr  VIIL 
Connexion  between  the  Poktrieahon  and 
the  DotUfle  Refraction  of  Light — Laxo 
of  Double  Refraction  in  Cry  stale  with 
two  Axee— Combination  of  Axes  of 
Double  Refraction— Intensity  of  the 
Polarising    and  Doubly  Refracting 
Forces  in  different  Crystals, 
By  comparing  the  phenomena  of  the 
polarised  rings  with  the  intensity  of  the 
doubly  refracting  force  in  the  various 
crystals  which  produced  them,  it  was 
obvious  that,  in  crystals  with  one  system 
of  rings,  the  polarising  and  the  doubly  re- 
fracting force  increased  and  diminished 
together ;  but  long  after  the  complicated 
tints  in  mica  were  discovered,  and  for 
several  years  after  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Brewster's  paper  on  the  double  system  of 
rings  in  topaz,  nitre,  &c.,  it  was  confi- 
dently maintained  by  the  French  philo- 
sophers thai  the  crystals  which  gave  two 
systems  of  rin^s  had  only  one  axis  of 
double  refraction^  and  it  consequently 
followed  that  there  was  no  connexion  b»> 
tween  the  two  classes  of  phenomena. 

In  order  to  decide  this  question  by 
direct  experiment.  Dr.  Brewster  prepared 

•  8MtlMPiKl9M9Mca/7rMMC(MM,1814,p.  SOB 
*S1L 


prisms  of  topaz  so  as  to  allow  the  inci- 
dent ray  to  be  powerfullv  refracted  along 
the  resultant  axis,  and  auo  along  the  axis 
supposed  to  be  that  of  thecrystal;  but 
along  this  latter  axis  he  found  a  distinct 
douUe  refraction,  while  along  the  two 
resultant  axes  there  was  none  at  all  |  thus 
establishing,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  intimate 
and  necessary  connexion  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena.  In  order  to  make 
this  result  more  general.  Dr.  Brewster 
pr^MLred  plates  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
which  has  a  great  double  refraction,  and 
he  ol)served  and  measured  the  separation 
of  the  images  in  different  planes  near  the 
resultant  axes.  He  had  thus  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  two  images  overlap 
each  other  along  the  two  resistant  axes, 
and  again  separate ;  such  separation  be- 
ing always  proportional  to  the  numerical 
value  of  the  tint  at  the  point  of  incidence. 

In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  extraordinary  refraction, 
and  to  confirm  it  by  direct  measures  of 
the  separation  of  the  images.  Hiis  law 
may  be  thus  expressed : — 

The  increment  of  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  pro^ 
duced  by  the  action  ofivfo  axes  of  dou- 
ble refraction  is  equal  to  the  diagonalof 
a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  the 
increments  of  the  square  of  the  velocity 
produced  by  each  axis  separately,  and 
calculated  by  the  law  of  Huygens,  and 
whose  angle  is  double  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  planes  passing  through  the 
ray  and  t/ie  respective  axes. 

This  law  is  now  admitted  as  the  uni- 
versal law  of  refraction  for  the  extraordi- 
naiy  ray;  and  M.  Fresnel  has  shown  that 
it  coincides  rigorously  with  the  results 
deduced  from  the  theory  of  waves  *. 

This  distinguished  author,  whom  a 
premature  deatli  has  recently  cut  down 
m  the  middle  of  the  most  brimant  cai'eer, 
has  discovered  that  the  ordinary  ray  in 
crystals  with  two  axes  is  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed, under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary 
refracting  force,  but  is  regulated  by  a  law 
analogous  to  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

When  the  two  axes  are  of  equal  inten- 
sity, and  are  both  negative  or  both  posi- 
tive, the  law  above  described  gives  iden- 
tically the  same  results,  as  the  law  of 
Huygens  does,  for  a  single  axis  of  double 

•  *•  Thia  coaseqtMiuM  of  the  theorr  of  wayes,"  mts 
M.  Fresnel,  **  txmntUted  into  (he  laDgaageof  emw- 
wm,  where  the  ratios  of  the  yeJocitics  attribated  to 
the  rays  are  inverse,  is  preciselj  the  law  of  the  dif- 
fenniee  of  the  sqnares  of  the  rdoeities  which  Dr. 
Brewster  had  dedaoed  fram  his  experiments,  and 
whieh  was  afterwards  confirmed  bv  tnose  of  M.  Biot, 
to  whom  we  owe  tho  simple  form  of  the  piXMlnct  of  the 
two  kinet,*— ilMM/M  dt  Chim  tt  4t  Ph^h  189S. 
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refraction,  of  an  opposite  character,  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  other  two,  and 
having  the  same  intensity  as  either  axis 


If  there  are  three  axes,  two  of  which, 
either  both  poative  or  both  negative,  are 
of  equal  intensity  and  in  the  same  plane, 
while  the  third  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
other,  then  the  resultant  of  these  three 
axes  will  be  a  sinde  axis  coincident  with 
the  latter  axis.  Thus,  in  Jig.  33,  if  the 
two  equal  axes  are  A,  C,  and  the  third 
axis  0,  then  since  A=C 
If  their  characters  are  +  A+ C  -O  o,  we 
shall  have 

The  single  axis  at  Oo,  VThioh  we  shall 

ar=  -(Oo+A). 
If  their  characters  are -A-C-Oo,  then 

jr=-(Oo--A),  if  Oo>A 

a?=+(A-Oo),  if  Oo<A- 
If  their  characters  are + A + C + O  o,  then 

a;  =  +(Oo-A),  ifOo>A 

ir=-(A-Oo). 
If  their  characters  are  —  A— C  +  O  o, 
then 

a?=+(0+oA). 
If  all  the  axes  are  e^ual,  and  have  the 
game  signs ;  that  is,  if  A=  C  =  0  o,  then 

x=0. 
That  is,  the  three  equal  axes  destroy  one 
anotiier,  when  they  are  all  of  the  same 
character. 

In  the  preceding  combinations  of  axes 
we  have  supposed  two  of  them  to  have 
the  same  intensity  and  the  same  character, 
so  that  the  resultant  is  a  single  axis,  or 
^tem  of  rings,  in  the  direction  of  the 
strongest ;  but  when  the  axes  are  three 
in  number,  and  the  resultant  is  a  double 
system  of  rings,  we  must  combine  them 
in  a  different  manner. 

Let  A  B  C,  for  example,  ^.  34,  be  the 


tne  general  law  given  m  the  prece<Hng 

chapter,  we  shall  have  the  resulting  tint: 

asiiLj^ 

But  in  order  to  comlnne  this  tint,  arising 
from  the  united  action  of  A  and  C,  we 
must  knew  the  direction  of  it  When  yve 
consider  that  -v^  is  the  double  of  the  real 
angle  of  the  planes  in  which  the  forces 
from  A  and  C  act,  we  shall  find  that 
the  direction  of  the  new  plane  in  which 
A  and  C  are  united  forms  an  angle  with 
the  real  direction  of  C,  or  the  lesser  foroe, 
whose  complement  is 

t  "*       4      '      t 

or  it  forms  with  the  real  direction  of  A, 
or  the  greater  force,  an  angle,  whose  com- 
plement is 

__  or  — -  — 

Hence  it  follows  that,  ^nce  the  direction 
of  the  resultant,  in  relation  to  C  E,  is 
known,  its  direction  in  relation  to  R  £, 
or  the  force  %vith  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
bined, is  also  known ;  and,  using  accented 
letters  to  express  the  same  pnits  of  the 
new  parallelogram  of  forces,  we  shall  have 

"  sia(e+H' 
In  order  to  illustrate  this  in  a  simple 
case,  where  the  truth  of  the  result  will  be 
immeduttely  recognised,  we  shall  take 
the  case  of  three  equal  axes,  where  the 
resultant  of  all  the  three  is  0  or  zero.  Let 
E,  Jig.  34,  be  the  point  of  the  sphere  where 
we  require  to  know  the  tint  produced  by 
the  three  equal  axes— A -B  -C,  and  let 

AE  =  70O  A  G=  660  44' 

BE  =  60  CG=23     16 

EG=30  CE=37     17 

E  F=20  Sin.«  AE  =  .883104=a 
(2370  16' 
1122    54 

Sin."  CE=.36694  =  c  5  =  37  12 
«  =40' 41  a+c=  1.25004 
«■  =77  52       a-c=  0.51616 


Sin.  •  BE  =  .75000  =  ft 


Hence,  if  we  combine  A  and  C  we  shall 
have 

T=.7500, 

which  will  be  +  or  poative,  because  ^  is 
greater  than  ISO'. 

Now,  we  have  —+  -7- 


=     490    19'. 


which  gives  40*  21'  for  the  direction  of 
three  axes  the  resultant  of  which  is  re-  the  new  plane  in  which  the  two  forces, 
quired;  theii,  if  we  combine  A  and  C  by    emanating  from  A  and  C,  produce  the 
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resultant  force  of  .7500 ;  but  the  angle  » 
or  CEG=40O4l',  so  that  the  resStant 
lies  in  the  planeBEG;  and  hence  if  we 
combine  with  this  resultant,  or  +7600. 
the  force  -.7500  produced  by  the  axis 
B,  the  result  will  be  0*. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the 
combination  of  axes  of  double  refraction ; 
the  numbers  corresponding  to  a,  ^,  c  be- 
ing in  this  case  the  difference  between 
the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  rays,  as  produced 
by  each  axis  separately. 

Intefmty  of  the  polaming  force  in 
dtfferentcrystals.^As\he  force  of  double 
refraction,  which  depends  on  the  angular 
separation  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
narjr  images,  b  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  polarising  force,  it  would 
be  extremely  mterestir^  to  possess  a 
complete  list  of  doubly  refracting  crys- 
tals with  numerical  measures  of  the  two 
forces.  M.  Biot  determined  these  inten 
sities  for  a  few  crystals ;   but  the  fol- 
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glowing  list,"  which  is  much  more  com- 
ete  than  his,  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
erscuet. 

As  these  numbers  form  the  most  valu- 
w^J^S^logical  characters  ♦,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  a  mineralogist  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  making  such  minerals. 
To  do  this  he  has  only  to  obtain  the 
maximum  or  equatorial  tint  of  crystals 
with  one  axis,  or  the  tint  perpendicular  to 
the  two  resultant  axes  m  crystals  with 
two  axes,  and  reduce  the  measures  to  a 
given  thickness  of  the  mineral  Now 
the  equatorial  tint  T,  in  the  first  case 
may  be  found  by  the  rule  given  m  p.  22, 

coL  2,  or  by  the  formula  T=-:-i-,where 

sm.'^ 
/  is  the  tint  expessed  numerically  at  any 
angle  f  witii  the  axis;  and  in  the  second 

case,  by   the   formula   T=-. ^ 

sia^xsin.^ 
whores  and^  arc  the  angles  which  the 
refrwsted  ray  forms  with  the  resultant 
axesoftheciystaL 


Table  of  the  Polarmng  IntenHHes  of  some  CrystaU. 
I.— Crybtaijb  with  on*  Axis. 

ValMflrT 
te  7*Uow  U^t. 


Iceland  Spar 

ttSiS"*""^  «u«.u.gthe  Index  of  Refr. «  i^ 

HyposulphateofJLime        *  *  *  " 

Quartz  *  *  • 

cISJ^OT '**•  ""'"^  ApophyUite,  Irt  variety"      .       ' 
Vesuvian       .       '       .        ' 
Uniaxal  ApopbyUite,  2nd  variety 
-3rd  variety 

Nitre    .  "—Crystals  WITH  two  Axes. 

Anhydrite  (Inclination  of  axis  43°  48^ 

Mica  (Inclination  of  axis  45°) 

Sulphate  of  Barytes 

Heulandite  (White ;  inclination  of  axi '  54o  IT)  ' 


35601 
1246 

851 
.    470 

312 
.     109 

101 
.      41 

33 
3 

7400 
1900 
1307 
621 
249 


ValttMflf  ' 

0.000028 
0.000802 
0.001175 
0.002129 
0.003024 
0.009150 
0.009856 
0.024170 
0.030374 
0.366620 

0.000135 
0.000526 
0.000765 
0.001920 
0.004021 


combination  of  three  axes  has  been  rendered  necemarr 
bjr  the  ftllowing:  ramark  in  Mr.  Henchel'»  able  Trea- 
tise on  Light  lecenUy  published :-.  ^ 
-  It  appears  to  as  that  the  rule  for  the  paralMo- 
aramspfhnts,aslaiddown  by  Dr.  Breiestef^hwomtm 
inapplicable  when  a  third  axis  is  introdnced :  fo/this 
obvious  reason,  that  when  we  wonld  combine  the 
eomponnd  tints  ansing  from  two  of  the  axes  (A  B) 
with  that  ansing  from  the  action  of  the  third  (C)  al- 

Ihouffh  the  sides  of  the  new  paralleloffraB.which  ma^t 
be  constructed,  wgiTen  (nx.  the  eompound  tint  T. 
nnd  the  simple  tint  t'%  yet  the  wording  of  the  mli 
leaves  ns  completely  at  a  loss  what  to  eoasider  as  its 
a»yte--inasmttch  as  it  a«iigns  no  single  line  which 
can  be  oombined  with  the  axis  C  in  the  manner  there 
recutred  or  which,  quoad  hoe,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  re. 
soltant  of  the  axis  A,  B.-  We  hnmbly  conceive  that 
the  distrngushed  author  of  this  paauge  has  eoamit- 
ted  aa  oTeraght  ia  mpponng  that  Dr.  BrewMar  haa 


gvenanyiWe  for  the  combinatioi.  of  three  axes. 
1  his  rule  or  law,  which  is  distinguished  by  italic 
printing,  as  in  page  8?.  col.  8,  of  this  treatise,  reUtei 
!J.iJ  u?\^  combination  of  the  two  axes,   in  the  pa- 

TVowacJww,  1818,  Dr.  Brewster  remarks  thS  "if 
^lSP*ri  **"  ^"*  ®'  ""''*'  **«»•  ^«  resulting  tint 
produced  from  any  two  of  them  may.  in  Uke  manner, 
be  combined  with  the  :hird,and  this  ^eeulting  tintwith 

obtained."  Here  he  obviously  states  no  rule,  but 
merely  that  the  third  axis  may  be  combbied  in  like 
manner  with  the  resultant  of  the  other  two.  This 
manner  he  did  not  thfaik  it  necessary  then  to  point 
-Si^  .v~°*?.^**  **  "^^"^  ««"'  to  any  person  who 
Btudied  the  subject.    We  hav^  therefore,7elt  it  ne- 

^SSeVii:^!'^'^  ^'^'^  i-perfecUy  a^ 
•-»*•,  JP*tf. /^  Tol.  Til.  p.  W, 
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Chaptxr  IX. 


Deviation  of  the  polarised  tints  from 
those  of  Newton's  scale — Mr,  Her- 
schets  discovery  of  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  optic  axes  in  the  same 
crystal  for  differently  coloured  rays 
— Deviation  in  crystals  toith  one  axis 
— Rings  of  Apophyllite,  ^. — Pheno- 
Tnena  of  GUxuberite. 

Having  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  the  form  of  the  rings  and  the 
law  of  their  production,  we  come  now 
to  consider  the  colours  of  which  they 
consist.  M.  Biot  had  taken  it  for  granted, 
in  all  his  investigations,  that  they  were 
tiie  same  as  the  colours  of  thin  plates ; 
but  in  1813,  Dr.  Brewster  showed,  in 
his  table  of  the  colours  of  the  rings  in 
topaz*,  not  only  that  they  varied  in  dif- 
ferent azimuths,  but  that  there  were  even 
colours  developed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
two  resultant  axes.  In  his  paper  on  the 
laws  of  polarisation,  written  in  1817, 
he  remarKs,  *'  that  in  almost  all  crystals 
with  two  axes,  the  tints  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  resultant  axes,  when 
the  plate  has  a  considerable  thickness,  lose 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  Newton's 
scale,  as  will  be  more  minutely  described 
in  another  papjer;"  {PhiL  Trans.,  1818, 
p.  243,)  and  in  April,  1817,  he  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, his  discovery  of  the  extraordinary 
system  of  rings  in  the  apophyllite  from 
the  Tyrol,  in  which  the  colours  had  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  which 
appear  in  carbonate  of  lime,  apatite  and 
beryl.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  subject, 
he  found  that  in  biaxal  crystals  the 
deviation  was  strong,  as  in  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda,  and  in  acetate  of  lead ; 
and  that  the  crystals  in  which  it  was 
found  might  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
viz.—lst  those  that  had  the  red  ends  of 
the  rings  inward,  or  unthin  the  resultant 
axes,  and  the  blue  ends  outwards,  or 
without  the  resultant  axes;  and  2nd. 
those  that  had  the  red  ends  outwards, 
and  the  blue  ends  inwards.  Those  crys- 
tals in  which  the  deviation  is  very 
striking,  are  given  in  the  following 
table:— 

Class  L—Red  ends  inwards. 
Nitre. 

Sulphate  of  Strontia. 
Baryta. 

•  PhU.  Tnuu.  18U,  p.  204  807.— The  pheaomenft 
were  repraseoted  in  colonred  drawings  now  in  tht 
— ="1  of  the  Royal  Society. 


Phosphate  of  Soda. 

Tartrate  of  Potash. 

Hyposulphite  of  Strontia  (Herschd). 

Sugar  (Herschel). 

Arragonite. 

Carbonate  of  Lead 

Sulphato-bi-carbonate  of  Lead. 

Class  II. — Red  ends  outwards. 
Topax. 
Mica. 
Anhydrite. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda. 
Native  Borax. 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
ArseniateofSoda. 

Crystals  undassed. 
Chromate  of  Lead. 
Muriate  of  Mercury. 

C^joer. 

Oxynitrate  of  Silver, 

Sugar. 

Crystallised  Cheltenham  Salts. 

Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

Zinc. 

— ^—  lime. 
Superoxalate  of  Potash. 
Oxalic  Acid. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Cymophane. 
Feldsfiar. 
Benzoic  Acid. 
Chromic  Acid. 
Nadelstein. 

This  curious  branch  of  the  polaiisar 
tion  of  light  attracted  the  particular  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Herschel,  who,  by  examining 
the  phenomena  in  homogeneous  li^ht, 
discovered  that  the  resultant  axes  dSffer 
in  situation  unthin  one  and  the  same 
crystal  for  the  differently  refrangible 
homogeneous  rays.  "  To  make  this  evi- 
dent," says  he,  "  to  popular  inspection, 
take  a  crystal  of  Rocheue  salt  (tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda),  and  having  cut  it 
into  a  plate  perpendicular  to  one  of  its 
optic  axes,  or  nearly  so,  and  placed  it  in 
a  tourmaline  appaiaius,  let  tne  lens  be 
illuminated  with  the  rays  of  a  prismatic 
spectrum,  in  succession,  beginmng  mth 
the  red,  and  passing  gradually  to  the 
violet.  The  eye  being  all  the  tmie  fixed 
on  the  rings,  they  wuL  appear  for  each 
colour  of  perfect  reguknty  and  form  re- 
markably well  defined,  and  contracting 
rapidly  m  size  as  the  illumination  is 
made  with  more  refrangible  light;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  whole  system  appears  to  shift 
its  place  bodily,  and  advance  re^ulariy 
in  one  direction  as  the  iUummatioa 
changes ;  and,  if  it  be  alternately  altered 
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from  red  to  violet  and  back  again,  the 
pole,  with  the  rings  about  it,  will  also 
move  backwards  and  forwards,  vibrat- 
inc:,  as  it  were,  over  a  considerable  space. 
If  homogeneous  rays  of  two  colours  be 
thrown  at  once  on  the  lens,  two  sets  of 
rings  will  be  seen,  having  their  centres 
more  or  less  distant,  and  their  magni- 
tudes more  or  less  different,  acoording 
to  the  difference  of  refrangibility  of  the 
two  species  of  light  employed." 

This  description  will  oe  understood  by 
referring  to  /^.  27,  where  we  may  sup- 
pose the  rings  round  A  to  be  those 
viewed  by  the  observer.  In  violet  light, 
they  will  approach  towards  CD,  and 
within  28°  of  it,  white,  in  red  light,  they 
will  recede  from  CD  as  far  as  38°,  the 
rin^  formed  by  intermediate  colours 
having  intermediate  positions,  the  centres 
of  all  these  systems  of  rings  lying  in  one 
plane,  viz.  that  of  the  principal  section  of 
the  crystal  passing  through  AB.  These 
results  will  oe  stiff  better  seen  by  using 
a  crystal,  in  which  botii  the  systems  of 
rings  round  A  and  B  are  seen  at  once. 
The  centres  AB  of  the  two  systems  will 
approach  to,  and  recede  from,  each  other, 
according  as  violet  or  red  light  is  used; 
so  that,  when  white  light  is  used,  aU  the 
systems,  when  seen  at  once,  will  form  a 
most  irregular  system. 

In  the  rings  of  topaz,  and  of  other 
crystals.  Dr.  Brewster  observed  the  tints 
to  commence  from  black,  at  points  which 
he  called  virtual  poles,  l^cause  they 
were  different  from  the  real  poles.  These 
virtual  poles  lie  between  tne  resultant 
axes  in  crystals  of  the  first  class,  and 
beyond  them  in  those  of  the  second 
class,  and  are  easily  explained  by  the 
compensation  which  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  displacement  of  the  rings 
for  different  colours. 

In  crystals  where  the  displacement  of 
the  rings  is  very  great,  the  two  oval  cen- 
tral spots  shown  m/lg,  32  are  drawn  out, 
as  Mr.  Herschel  observes,  into  long 
ajpectra  or  tails  of  red,  green,  and  violet 
light,  ajid  the  extremities  of  the  rings 
shown  in  the  same  figure,  are  distorted 
and  highly  coloured,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in  flg,35.  If  we  examine 
these  spectra  with  coloured  media,  which 
absorb  different  colours,  they  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  well  defined  spots  of 
the  several  simple  colours,  arran^:ed  on 
each  side  of  the  principal  section,  as 
shewn  in  ^.  36.  The  length  of  the 
spectra  withm  the  crystal  is,  in  RocheUe 
nit,  no  less  than  ten  degrees. 


Fig,  35. 


The  discovery  of  Mr.  Herschel,  which 
we  have  now  explained,  is  a  complete 
proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  Dr.  Brews- 
ter's theory,  that  all  the  tints  are  related 


2^.36. 


Red. 
Orange. 
Yellow. 
Green. 


••      Blue. 


it       Indigo. 

fi       Violet. 

to  two  rectangidar  axes,  and  that  the 
two  apparent  axes  passing  through  the 
centres  of  the  systems  of  rings,  are  merely 
axes  of  compensation,  or  resultant  axes. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  RocheUe  salt 
would  have  two  axes  for  each  different 
ray  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  axes  of 
crystals  would  have  no  definite  position, 
and  no  relation  to  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  substance.* 

In  order  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
displacement  of  tne  systems  of  rings  in 
homogeneous  li^t,  let  the  rings  be  pro- 
duced by  two  negative  axes  C,Ayfig.37, 
of  which  C  is  of  such  strength,  that  it 

•  See  Mr.  Hprachel*!!  original  paper,  in  the  Me$% 
Comb.  FhiL  Soc,  vol.  I 
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will  produce  at  F  the  same  tint  of  red 
light  that  A  does  at  F.  In  this  case,  the 
tints  will  destroy  one  another,  and  the 
black  spot  at  F  will  be  the  pole  of  one  of 
the  systems  of  rings  of  rea  light.  If  C 
and  A  had  the  same  proportional  action 
on  the  violet  and  other  rays,  as  on  the  red 
rays,  which  is  the  case  m  bi-carbonate 
of  ammonia,  then  F  would  also  be  the 
point  of  compensation  for  violet  or  other 
li^ht,  and  the  pole  of  the  violet  or  other 
rings.  In  this  case,  there  would  be  no 
vii-tual  poles,  no  displacement  of  the 
rings  in  homogeneous  li^ht,  as  in  Ro- 
chdle  salt;  and  the  tints  would  be 
exactly  those  of  Newton's  scale.  But,  if 
the  axis  C  has  a  greater  proportional 
action  upon  the  violet  and  other  rays 
than  A,  it  will  produce  a  higher  tint  at 
F  than  that  produced  by  A;  and  the 
point  of  compensation  wQl  now  be  at/, 
which  will  became  the  centre  of  the  violet 
system  of  rings.  The  centres  of  the  other 
S3^stems  of  rings  for  yellow  and  green  light 
will  occupy  intermediate  points  between 
F  and  /,  and  FF  will  be  the  inclination 
of  the  resultant  axes  for  red  li^ht,  and 
//'  for  violet  light.  This  is  flie  case 
with  all  the  crystals  in  Class  I.  of  the 
preceding  Table.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  axis  C  had  a  less  proportional  action 
upon  the  violet  rays  than  A,  the  points  of 
compensation  would  be  at  c  and  c,  and  c(f 
would  be  the  inclination  of  the  axes  for 
blue  light,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the 
crystals  in  Class  II.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena observed  by  Mr.  Herschel,  and  are 
able  to  calculate  them  in  the  most  rigo- 
rous manner,  by  supposing  the  real  axes 
to  be  at  A  and  C,  and  to  have  an  inva- 
nable  position  coincident  with  fixed  hnes 
in  the  primitive  form  of  the  mineral. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  de- 
viation from  the  tints  of  Newton's  scale 
occurs  in  apophylUte,  which  has  gene- 


rally one  axis  of  double  refraction.    In 
the  Tyrol  apophyllite,  according  to  Di . 
Brewster,  the  system  of  colouired  rings 
with    which  its  axis    is    surrounded^ 
is  composed  of  unusual  tints,  the  only 
colours  being  6/ut«A  violet  oxtd  greenish 
yellow,  separated  by  a  ring  of  white  light. 
By  examining  the  apophyUite,  however, 
in  homogeneous  li^ht,  Mr.  Herschel  suc- 
ceeded m  determining  that  some  spe- 
cimens exercise  a  negative  or  rmndsive 
action  upon  the  rays  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum,  Apoaitive  or  aitradive  action 
upon  the  rays  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  no  action  o/oi/  upon  the 
mean  refrangible  rays.    In  one  case  the 
doubly  refracting  action  ceased  in  the 
yetlowToys,  and  in  another  in  the  ind^ 
rays.    The  following  were  the  tints  co- 
served  in  these  two  cases. 
First  Spkcimbn.— Ftr*<  Order.  Black, 
sombre  red,  orange  yellow,  green, 
greenish  blue,   somrae   and  diity 
blue. 
Second  Order.     Dull  purple,    pink, 
ruddy  pink,  pink  yellow,  pale  yel- 
low, (almost  white)  bluish  green, 
dull  pale  blue. 
Third   Order,     Very  dilute  purple, 
pale  pink,  white,  very  pale  blue. 
Sbcond  SpKCiMEif. — First,  and  only 
Order.    Black,  sombre  indigo,  in- 
digo, indigo  inclining  to  purple,  pale 
blue  purple,  very  pale  reddish  purple, 
pale  rose  red,  white,  white  with  a 
hardly  perceptible  tinge  of  green. 
In  these  two  specimens  the  rings  in- 
crease in  diameter  with  great  rapidity 
from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ;--they 
become  infinite  in  diameter  in  the  yd- 
low  rays  in  Specimen  first,  and  in  the 
indiro  rays  in  Specimen  second ;  after 
which  they  again  become  finite  and  con- 
tinue to  contract  up  to  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum,  where  they  have  still  a 
considerably  larger  diameter  than  in  the 
red  rays. 

In  other  specimens  of  apophyllite^ 
which  Mr.  Herschel  calls  leucx>cyclite, 
from  the  rings  being  white  and  black,  the 
action  of  the  doubly  refracting  force  was 
so  equal  ujwn  all  the  rays  of  tlie  spec- 
trum, that  the  diameter  of  the  rii^  was 
nearly  alike  for  all  colours.  If  this  were 
accurately  the  case,  the  system  of  rings 
formed  in  white  light  by  the  super-po- 
sition of  all  these  rings  would  be  simple 
alternations  of  perfect  black  and  wlute. 
This  equality  was  so  nearly  the  case  in 
one  specimen*  that  Mxi  Herschel  ooimfeed 
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thirty-five  rings.    Under  a  more  careful 
examination,   however,  he  found   that 
they  had  the  following  colours. 
First  Orofer.— Black,   greenish    t^hite, 
bright  whita,  purplish  White,  sombre 
violet  blue. 
Second  Onfer.— Violet  almost  black, 
pale  yellow  green,  greenish   white, 
while,  purplish  white,  obscure  indi- 
go inclining  to  purple. 
Third  Order* — Sombre  violet,  tolerable 
yellow  green,  yellowish  wWte,  white, 
pale  purple,  sombre  indigo. 
Fourth  Order, — Sombre  violet,  livid  grey, 
yellow  green,  pale  yellowish  white, 
white,  purple,  very  sombre  indigo. 
Mr.  Herschd  likewise  found  a  remark- 
able deviation  of  the  tints  in  hypo^ul- 
phate  of  lime,  and  in  Veeuvian*. 

The  explanation  of  such  remarkable 
deviations  from  the  usual  tints,  as  exhi- 
bited in  apophyllite,  was  deduced  by  Dr. 
Brewster  from  his  Theory  of  Rectangu- 
lar Axes,  and  by  means  of  it,  all  the 
preceding  phenomena  are  capable  of  the 
most  rigorous  computation.  In  the  Phfi, 
Trans.  1818,  p.  249,  he  has  shown  "  that 
a  single  positive  axis(yZg'.38)may  be  repre- 
sented by  three  rectangular  positive  axes 
(C,  A,  andB)  provided  two  of  them(A,  B) 
are  ec^ual,  aiul  the  third  (C)  has  a  less 
intensity  than  the  other  two/'  The  same 
author  has  also  shown  {PhiL  Tram, 
1813)  that  double  refracting  crystals  have 
also  two  dispersive  powers ;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  in  ciTstals  with  two  axes, 
each  axis  has  a  dinerent  action  upon  the 
differently  coloured  rays. 

In  the  case  of  apophyllite,  then,  the  two 
positive  axes  A,  B,  (/g,  38)  will  produce 
a  negative  resultant  axis  at  C;  and  as 
the  real  axis  at  C  is  positive,  the  ap 
parent  or  finally  resultant  axis  at  C  will 
be  a  single  axis,  negative  if  the  negative 
be  the  strongest,  wcApoeitive  if  thejoo^ 
tive  axis  be  the  strongest.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  in  the  apophyllite  the  two 
axis  at-C  have  e(}ual  mtensity,  viz.  +C 
and— C,  (—C  being  the  resultant  of + A 

•  "  Amonr  ciyst&ls  with  out  aiisj**  savs  Mr. 
H«rsche),  *'  Dr.  Brsirster  has  eoamerated  the  Idocnue 
or  Vesmian,  and  oorreetlj.  Had  he  noticed,  hoir- 
ever,  in  the  sf)eeimeas  examined  by  him,  the  rerj 
striking  invention  of  the  tints  of  Newton's  scale  ex- 
hibited in  the  nDg9  of  that  now  before  as,  he  would 
doubtless  have  made  mention  of  it"  Treatue  on 
Light,  \  11S5.  Dr.  Brewster  eiamined  only  oneapeci- 
mm  of  Vesurian,  which  was  a  larj^e  and  Talaabls 
crystal  lent  to  htm  for  the  porpese,  and  whieh  he 
was  not  allowed  to  cut  it  waa  of  a  nntbrown 
eolonr,sti&cient  to  mask  completely  any  peculiarity 
in  its  tints :  and  was  in  other  respaets  quite  lafittta 
for  tha  obMTYfttiou  madt  by  HaxichaL 
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and  +B,)  for  yellow  light,  and  that  —  G 
acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  red  rays, 
than  +  C,  while  +  C  acts  iliore  energe^ 
tically  upon  the  violet  rays.  In  this  case 
the  two  axes  +C  and  —C  w^  eonn 
pensate  one  another  exactly  for  yellow 
light,  or  there  will  be  no  double  refrac- 
tion and  polarisation  for  yellow  rays,  or 
the  diameter  of  the  rin^  will  be  infinite. 
In  red  light  the  predominance  of  —  C  will 
leave  a  single  negative  axis  of  double  re- 
fraction for  red  rays,  and  will  conse- 
quently produce  a  negative  system  of 
rings.  In  violet  light,  on  the  contrary,  the 

{>redominance  of  the  action  of  +6  will 
eave  a  single  jiositive  axis  of  double 
refraction  for  violet  rays,  and  will  con- 
sequently produce  a  positive  system  of 
rings.  The  compensation  here  described  is 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  compound 
lens,  consisting  of  a  convex  and  concave 
lens  of  equal  curvatures,  of  such  glass 
that  their  indices  of  refraction  for  yellow 
rays  is  equal,  while  the  index  of  reftuc- 
tion  for  the  violet  rays  is  greater  in  the 
convex  lens,  and  the  index  for  the  rea 
rays  greater  in  the  concave  lens.  Such 
a  lens  will  converge  the  violet  rays,  di- 
verge the  red  rays,  and  produce  no  de- 
viation at  all  in  the  yellow  ones.  That 
is,  the  same  comjmmd  lens  will  be  a 
flane  lens  in  yellow  light,  a  convex  one 
m  blue  light,  and  a  concave  one  in  red 
light. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  each  order 
of  colours  in  apophyllite  is,  as  it  were,  a 
secondary  residual  spectrum  arising  from 
the  opposite  action  of  the  negative  and 
positive  axes,  and  the  tints  of  which 
these  orders  are  composed  will  conse- 
quently vary  according  to  the  locality 
<rf  the  ray  of  compensation. 

From  tne  circumstance  of  some  speci- 
mens of  apophyllite  exercising  a  negative 
action  uppn  light.  Dr.  Brewster  states, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  apophyllitea 
D  2 
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wotdd  yet  be  found  in  which  the  axis  is 
negative  in  ^l  the  rays  of  the  spectrum'^ ; 
ana  some  years  afterwards  he  discovered 
the  remarkable  mineral  of  oxahverite, 
which  is  an  apophyllite  with  this  property  .t 

These  views  have  been  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  a  more  recent  observation 
of  the  same  author,  who  has  found  that 
glauberiie  has  two  axes  for  red  light  and 
only  one  negative  axis  for  violet  li^ht. 
In  this  case  the  single  negative  violet 
axis  C  is  the  resultant  of  two  positive 
axes  at  A  uid  B  of  equal  intensity,  While 
the  same  two  axes  have  different  inten- 
sities for  red  and  the  other  rays  of  the 
spActrum. 

Hence  in  apophyllite  ihe  single  system 
of  rings  is  the  resultant  system  of  three 
rectangular  axes,  While  in  gUxuberite 
the  single  system  of  ^olet  rings  is  the 
resultant  oflwo  rectangular  axes. 


Chaptbb  X. 

Cause  of  tne  Colours  of  Polarised 
LighC—Biots  Theory  of  moveable 
Polarisation  —  Laws  of  the  Inter- 
ference of  Polarised  Rays — their  ap- 
plication to  explain  the  Colours  of 
Polarised  Light. 

Having  thus  described,  as  briefly  and 
perspicuously  as  we  can,  the  ^neral 
phenomena  of  liie  colours  of  polarised 
light  as  produced  by  doubly  refracting 
crystals,  we  shall  jn-oceed  to  conader 
the  explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  them.  We  have  already  shown,  in 
Chap.  VI.  p.  19,  that  the  thin  plate  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  D  E  F  G,  divides 
white  light  into  two  coloured- pencils, 
complementary  to  each  other,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, red  and  green.  These  are  the  ex- 
traordinary and  ordinary  images  pro- 
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duced  by  double  refraction ;  and  we  shall 
distinguish  them  \sy  the  letters  £  and  O. 
In  doubly  refracting  plates  or  crystals 
of  considerable  thickness,  the  two  pen- 
cils, O  and  E,  are  perfectly  white  and 
equal,  and  are  polarised  in  planes  at 
right  ancles  to  each  other,  as  already 
explained;  but  in  thin  plates,  where  O 
and  E  are  coloured,  they  are  polarised  in 
a  different  manner. 

Since  the  extraordinary  pencil,  namely, 
the  red  one  or  E,  is  reflected  by  the  ana- 
lysing plate  C,  and  is  a  maximum  when 
C  is  in  the  azimuths  of  90©  (the  one  shown 
in  the  figure)  and  270o,  its  polarisa- 
tion must  be  different  from  that  of  the 
rayA  B ;  and  since  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
pencil,  or  ihegreen  one  0,  is  reflected,  this 
last  must  have  the  same  polarisation  as 

•  Edin.  EncycL  art.  Optics.    Vol.  XV.  p.  597. 
*-  Kdia.Joarnal  of  Science.  No.  XIII.  p.  IIS. 


the  pencil  A  B.  Hence  the  action  of 
the  ^ate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  D  E  F  G, 
upon  the  polanrised  ray  A  B,  is  to  divide 
it  into  tvro  pencils,  O  and  E,  green  and 
red,  the  former  having  the  same  polar- 
isation as  A  B,  and  the  latter  a  different 
polarisation.  Let  iis  now  suppose  the 
plate  D  E  F  G  to  revolve  round  the  ray 
A  B,  and  let  a  be  the  angle  of  azimuth 
which  the  axis  F  G  of  thecrystal  or  plate 
of  8ul)>hate  of  lime  forms  with  the  plane  of 

Erimitive  polarisation  R  A  B  :  then  we 
ave  already  seen  that  when  0-45°,  the 
red  rays  are  reflected  at  C,  when  the 
azimuth  of  C  is  90^  and  270°  and  is  not 
reflected  at  all  when  its  azimuth  is  oo  and 
180°.  Hence  the  red  pencil  or  E  must 
have  been  polarised  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  A  B,  orthe  change  of  po- 
lansation  effected  by  the  plate  must  have 
been  900=2x450=2  a.    By  making  a  of 
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^r«rioasTna£:mtudes,  M.  Biot  determined 
that  the  change  of  polarisation  of  the 
pencil  £  was  always  equal  to  2  a,  and 
ne  thus  established  his  doctrine  of  move- 
able polarisation  in  a  double  azimuth, 
in  contradistinction  to  yir^po/artM/ion, 
or  that  which  takes  place  in  thick  crystals. 
Hence  it  follows  that  in  thin  plates  the 
pencils  O  and  E  are  not  polarised  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  as  in  thick 
phtes ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
termine by  what  changes  the  moveable 
polarisation  passed  into  the  iixed  polari- 
sation, or  at  what  limit  a  plate  ceased  to 
be  a  thin  one,  or  began  to  be  a  thick  one. 

Upon  this  doctrine  M.  Biot  attempted 
to  explain  all  the  colours  of  polarised 
light  by  his  theory  of  the  "  oscillation  of 
luminous  molecules,"  a  theory  of  great 
boldness  and  ingenuity.  He  supposed 
that  as  soon  as  a  polarised  ray  pene- 
trated a  thin  crystalline  plate,  its  plane 
of  polarisation  oscillated  alternately  in 
two  different  planes,  one  its  original 
plane  of  polansation,  and  the  other  the 
plane  of  2  a.  The  frequency  of  these 
alternations,  like  Newton*s  fits,  varied 
with  the  refrangibility  of  the  ray,  being 
greatest  in  the  red  and  least  in  the  violet 
and  are  supposed  to  take  place  at  equal  in- 
tervals, while  the  ray  is  passinj^  through 
the  plate.  Upon  this  h)]pothesis  M.  Biot 
has  founded  his  explanation  of  the  colours 
of  polarised  light;  and  it  might  have  re- 
mained long  as  a  monument  of  the  au- 
thor*s  ingenuity  and  as  a  hypothetical  ex- 
pression of  a  great  number  of  phenomena, 
nad  not  M.  Fresnel  sapped  its  foundations 
by  a  beautiful  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
on  which  it  rests,  and  a  reference  of  all  the 
colours  of  polarised  light  to  the  general 
pnncipFeof  interference.  This  explana- 
tion, indeed,  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Thos. 
Young,  but  it  was  the  discovery  of  M. 
Fresnel  alone  that  established  it  upon  an 
impre^iable  basis. 

The  general  principle  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  common  light  has  been  explained 
in  the  Treatise  on  Optics,  Chap.  XII. 
p.  3 1 .  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  the  experiments  of  M. 
Fresnel,  who  was  associated  with  M. 
Arago  in  this  inquiry.  The  following 
is  a  brief  view  of  the  leading  results  which 
they  obtained. 

1.  When  two  rays,  polarised  in  the 
same  plane,  inter/ere  with  each  otJier, 
the  phenomena  of  their  interference  are 
identically  the  same  as  with  two  rays  of 
common  light. 


This  law  may  be  easily  verified  by  re- 
peating the  experiment  in  Chap.  Xll. 
p.  31,  in  polansed  instead  of  common 
li^ht,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fringes  polarised  by  interference,  and 
shown  in  fig.  34,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
there  represented. 

2.  Tufo  rays  of  light  polarised  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  exhibit  none 
of  the  phenomena  of  interference. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  M.  Fresnel 
bisected  a  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar,  so 
that  each  piece  at  the  line  of  bisection 
must  have  had  exactly  the  same  thick- 
nessL  He  then  placed  the  one  above 
the  other,  so  that  their  principal  sections 
formed  an  angle  of  90*  In  this  state 
the  emersjent  pencils  will  only  be  dou- 
ble, as  shown  at  F,^£".  20.  These  two 
pencils,  therefore,  difter  only  in  being 
polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  when  any  body  is  placed  in  this  light 
no  phenomena  of  intierference  are  visible. 

M.  A.rago  obtained  the  same  result  by 
transmitting  hght  diverging  from  a  lu- 
minous point  through  two  fine  slits  in  a 
thin  piece  of  copper.  When  these  slits 
were  viewed  by  a  lens  in  the  manner 
employed  by  Fresnel,  the  fiinges  pro- 
duced by  interference  were  distinctly 
visible.  He  then  prepared  two  bundles 
of  pieces  of  thin  mica,  or  films  of  blown 
glass,  by  dividing  one  bundle  into  two 
with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument  These 
bundles  were  placed  so  that  they  could 
revolve ;  and  when  they  were  so  arranged 
as  to  polarise  light  in  parallel  planes 
distinct  fringes  were  produced  by  the 
slits,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  bundles 
of  mica  were  removed ;  but  when  they 
were  placed  so  as  to  polarise  the  light  in 
rectangular  planes,  no  fringes  were  pro- 
duced. A  still  more  elegant  and  con- 
vincing experiment  was  em]^oyed  by  M. 
FresneL  He  placed  a  film  of  sulphate 
of  lime  before  two  narrow  sUts.  Two 
images  of  each  slit  were  thus  produced, 
which  may  be  called  R  0,  R  E,  and  L  O, 
L  fi,  viz,  right  ordinary  ray,  right  extra- 
ordinary ray.  Sec.,  according  as  they  come 
from  the  right  or  left  hand  slit  In  ob- 
serving carefrilly  the  results  of  the  expe 
riment,  it  is  found  that  R  0  and  L  O, 
and  R£  and  L£,  similarly  polarised, 
produce  by  their  interference  distinct 
fringes;  wnile  RO  and  LE,  and  LO 
and  R  E  produce  no  fringes  at  alL  This 
experiment  admits  of  a  beautiful  varia- 
tion by  bisecting  the  film,  and  turning  one 
half  a  quadrant  round  initsown  plane ; 
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but  we  have  not  space  for  contmuing  the 
nibject. 

3.  Two  ray$  originaUy  polarised  in 
rectangular  planes  may  be  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  same  jJane  of  polarisa- 
tion, without  acquirtr^  the  property  of 
interference. 

If  in  the  experiment  with  the  fihn 
of  mica  we  place  between  the  eye  and 
the  sheet  of  eofiper  a  doubly  refract- 
ing crystal,  having  its  princ^Ml  section 
inclined  45°  to  either  of  the  planes  of 
polarisation  of  the  interfering  pencils, 
each  pencil  will  be  divided  by  uie  crystal 
into  two  of  equal  intensity,  and  will  be 
polarised  in  two  rectangular  planes,  one 
of  which  is  the  princi^  section  of  the 
crystal  In  this  state  of  things  there  are 
no  fringes  seen  in  the  union  of  R  O  with 
LO,  nor  in  that  of  LE  with  RE. 

4.  Two  rays  polarised  in  opposite 
planes,  and  afterwards  brought  into  si- 
milar states  of  polarisation,  interfere 
like  common  tight,  provided  they  be- 
long to  a  pencil,  the  whole  of  which  was 
originally  polarised  in  one  and  the 
same  pUme» 

5.  In  the  phenomena  of  interference 
produced  by  doubly  refracted  rays,  a 
difference  of  half  an  undulation  must 
in  certain  cases  be  admitted. 

These  two  last  results  are  deduced 
from  experiments  analogous  to  those  al- 
ready described ;  but  it  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  limited  space  to  describe 
them  as  they  deserve.  We  must  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Herschers 
Treatise  on  Light,  Part  IV.,  {  viii.,  No. 
960—973. 

The  doctrine  of  interference  was  first 
employed  by  Dr.  Yoimg,  in  an  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  1814,  to  ex- 
plain the  colours  of  polarised  light.  In 
that  article  he  maintains  *'  that  such  co- 
lours are  perfectly  reducible,  like  all  other 
eases  of  recurrent  eolours,  to  the  general 


laws  of  the  interference  of  Ught  whUi 
have  been  established  in  this  countrv  ; 
and  that  all  their  apparent  intricacies 
and  capricious  varianons  are  only  the 
neoessaiy  consequences  of  the  simplest 
application  of  these  lawsL  They  are,  in 
fact,  merely  varieties  of  the  colours  oi 
mixed  plates,  in  which  the  appearances 
are  found  to  resemble  the  colours  ci 
simple  thin  plates,  when  the  thickness  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
difference  of  refractive  densities  is  less 
than  twice  the  whole  density :  the  colours 
exhibited  by  direct  transmission,  corre* 
spending  to  the  colours  of  thin  plates 
seen  by  reflection,  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary refraction  of  the  crvstalline  sub- 
stances, and  the  colours  of  mixed  plates 
exhibited  bv  indirect  light  to  the  colours 
transmittea  through  common  thin 
plates,  and  to  those  produced  by  the  or- 
dinary refraction  of  the  polarising  sub 
stances/'  According  to  these  views, 
colours  ought  to  be  produced  in  common 
as  weU  as  in  polarised  light,  and  it  was 
therefore  left  to  MM.  Fresnel  and 
Arago  to  show  how  the  nroduction  of 
such  colours  was  dependent  on  the 
primitive  polarisation  of  the  pencil,  and 
its  subsequent  analysis  before  entering 
the  eye. 

The  second  of  the  preceding  laws  ex- 
plains at  once  the  reason  why  no  colours 
are  exhibited  by  the  transmission  of  light 
through  a  thin  plate  possessing  double 
rejfraction.  The  two  pencils  are  polarised 
in  opposite  planes,  and  therefore  incar 
pable  of  producing  the  periodical  colours 
by  their  interference. 

In  order  to  explain  how  the  polarised 
tints  are  produced  bv  interference  in 
ordinary  cases,  let  us  tafee  the  case  shown. 
vcifig.  21,  pp.  18,  19,  where  the  neutral 
axes  are  inclined  45°  to  the  plane  of 
primitive  polarisation. 

Let  R  A,  fig.  40,  be  the  polarised  ray 


Fig,  40. 
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incident  on  the  exystaQised  plate  M  N, 
having  its  prinoipal  section  or  one  of  its 
neutrS  axes  inclined  45°  to  the  plane  in 
which  R  A  is  polarised.  This  ray  will 
be  divided  by  double  refraction  into  two 
rays  oppositely  polarised,  tnjr.  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  C 1)  or  E,  and  the  ordinary 
ray  B  ?  or  O,  As  these  rays  diifer  in 
velocity,  the  one  ray  will  be  behind  the 
other,  and  they  wiU  consequently  inter- 
fere, being  polarised  +45°  and  —45°  to 
the  pLwe  of  primitive  polarisation.  Let 
these  rays  be  now  received  on  a  doubly 
refracting  prisni  of  calcareous  spar  P  Q, 
having  its  principal  section  in  the  plane 
of  primitive  polarisation,  and  they  will 
be  again  doubled,  forming  the  four  pen- 
cils DL,  PIf,  DH,  FG,  aU  of  equal 
intensity,  of  which  H  8  and  G  T  are 
parallel,  and  L  V,  K  X.  The  compound 
pencils,  H  GTS  and  LKXV  will  con- 
sist of  two  systems  of  ray,  O  e  and  E  «, 
and  O  0  and  E  o,  the  one  of  each  system 
following  the  other  at  a  given  distance, 
the  distance  between  O  e  and  E  b  being 
d,  and  by  law  6,  the  distance  between 
O  0  and  £  o  being  ddth  undulation.  But 
as  each  of  the  rays  of  these  two  systems 
have  sin^ilnr  polarisations,  they  will  by 


lawl ,  p.  38 ,  interfere  and  produce  the  com- 
plementary colours  corresponding  to  the 
intervals  a  and  rf+  ^  undiUatioa  If  the 
ray  R  A  is  polarised  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  what  it  was  in  the  preceding 
case,  it  will  suffer  exactly  the  same  di- 
vision ;  but  the  intervals  of  retajtlation 
will  now  be  rf— J  undulation  and  </.  so 
that  the  two  pencils  will  exchange  co- 
lours. 

Chapter  XI. 

New  Species  of  Double  Rtfractitm  in 
AncUcime. 

The  remarkable  mineral  called  Anal^ 
dme,  or  Cubizite,  has  been  ranked  by 
mineralogists  among  those  which  have 
the  cube  for  their  primitive  form ;  and 
henoe,  if  this  were  the  case,  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  without  double  refrac* 
tion.  By  attentive  observation,  however, 
no  distinct  cleavage  planes  can  be  ob- 
served, and  the  remancable  optical  struc- 
ture of  the  mineral  confirms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  its  crystallographic  struo- 
ture  is  still  unknown. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  mine- 
ral is  the  icosatetrahedron  shown  in  Jig. 
41.    This  8oM  is  contained  by  twenty^ 


i%.41. 


four  equal  and  similar  trapezia,  and 
may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the 
cube  by  three  truncations  on  each  of  its 
angles,  inclined  144°  44'  8"  to  each  of 
its  faces,  and  146°  26'  33''  to  one  an- 
other. 

If  we  suppose  the  oripnal  cube  to  be 
divided  by  planes  passing  through  all 


the  twelve  diagonals  of  its  six  fiuses,  it 
will  be  reduced,  as  shown  in  Jig»  42,  into 
twenty-four  irreeular  tetrahciirons.  The 
same  planes  wiU  divide  the  icositetrahe- 
dron.  Jig.  41,  into  twenty-four  similar 
pentahedrons,  two  of  whose  planes  are 
plaoed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
oaving  for  their  coinunoa  ^eption  one  of 
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the  axes  of  the  solid,  while  a  third, 
equally  inclined  to  those  two,  and  form- 
ing an  angle  of  45°  with  the  common 
section,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
icosatetrahedron.  Tne  other  two  planes 
of  the  pentahedron  are  halves  of  two 
of  the  adjoining  trapezia  which  form  the 
surface  of  the  general  solid. 

If  we  suppose  the  crystal  to  have  a 
cubical  form,  and  expose  it  to  polarised 
light,  incident  perpendicular  to  any  of  its 
faces,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  planes 
passing  through  the  diagonals  are  planes 
of  no  double  refraction  and  polarisation, 
as  shown  iny^.  43.  The  black  lines  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  show  the 
planes  where  there  are  no  polarised 
tints,  and  the  intermediate  shades  repre- 
sent the  different  orders  of  colours  which 


of  course  depend  on  the  thickness  of  the 
crystal  This  effect  is  producAd  when 
any  of  the  two  axes  of  the  cube,  or  those 
lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  po- 
larised ray,  are  inchned  45°  to  the  plaiie 
of  primitive  polarisation.  When  any  of 
these  two  axes,  however,  are  in  the  j^e 
of  primitive  polarisation  the  tints  (usaip- 
pear,  and  continue  invisible  while  the 
crystal  is  made  to  revolve  round  that 
axis;  but  when  the  axis  is  inclined  to 
that  plane,  the  tints  re-appear,  and  reach 
their  maximum  intensity  when  the  in- 
clination becomes  45°. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  complete  crystal  we  have 
represented  the  icosatetrahedron  in^^. 
44,  with  its  planes  of  no  double  refraction 
and  polarisation,  and  the  tints  of  the  in- 


i^.44. 


termediate  soUds.  The  dark  shaded  lines  this  figure,  and  in^.  43,  can  never  be 

represent  the  planes  in  which  there  is  no  seen  by  the  observer  at  once, 

double  refraction  and  polarisation,  and  The  tints  polarised  by  analcime  are 

the  jEainter  shadings  represent  the  tints,  those  of  Newton's  scale,  and  they  are 

The  appeaxunces,  however,  shown  in  n^gathre  in  relation  to  each  of  the  four 
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axes  of  the  icosatetrahedron.  This  re- 
markable structure  produces  a  distinct 
separation  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary images  of  a  minute  luminous  ob- 
ject when  the  incident  ray  passes  through 
any  pair  of  tiie  four  planes  which  are  ad- 
jacent to  any  of  the  three  axes  of  the 
solid.  The  least  refracted  image  is  the 
extraordinary  one,  and  consequently  the 
doubly  refracting  force  is  negative  in 
relation  to  the  axis  to  which  the  doubly 
refracted  ray  is  perpendicular. 

The  phenomena  of  the  tints  exhibited 
in  any  mdividual  sector,  C  OB, ^,  45, 
Fig.  45. 


have  no  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  icosa- 
tetrahedron  passing  through  O,  consi- 
dered as  an  axis  of  double  refraction. 
The  direction  of  polarisation  of  every 
portion  in  each  sector  as  C  O  B,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
C  B,  or  parallel  to  one  of  the  rectan^- 
lar  axes  of  the  icosatetrahedron  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  passing 
through  O.  The  tint  at  any  point,  p  for 
example,  does  not  depend  upon  its  dis- 
tance pO,  from  any  point  0,  but  upon 
its  distance  p  q,  from  the  nearest  plane 
of  no  polarisation  taken  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  C  B.  Calling  T  the 
tint  as  determined  by  experiment  at  any 
point  p  whose  distance  Pr,  taken  in  the 
manner  now  mentioned,  is  D,  we  shall 
have  the  tint  i  at  any  other  point  p  whose 
distance  p  g  is  rf,  by  the  following  for- 

ranla,  t=f^  *  *^  thickness  of  the  crys- 
tal being  supposed  equal  at  both  these 
points.  One  of  the  most  important 
results  of  these  experiments  is  the  sin- 
gular distribution  of  the  doubly  refract- 
ing force.  In  all  other  cry]stals  in  which 
the  laws  of  double  refraction  have  been 
studied,  the  axis  to  wliich  the  doubly 
refracting  force  is  related,  has  no  fixed 
locality  m  the  mineral  It  is  a  line  pa- 
rallel  to  %  given  line  in  the  primitive 


form,  and  every  fragment  of  a"  crystal 
however  minute,  possesses  this  axis,  and 
all  the  optical  propferties  of  the  original 
crystal,  however  Istrge.  The  property  of 
double  refraction,  in  short,  in  regularly 
crystallised  substances,  resides  m  the 
ultimate  particles  of  the  body,  and  does 
not  depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  aegrc^tcd  to  form  an  individual 
crystid.  Inanalcime,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  planes  of  no  double  refraction, 
having  a  definite  and  invariable  position, 
and  we  may  even  extract  a  portion  of 
each  separate  pentahedron  which  has  no 
axis  at  all*. 

Chaptbr  XIL 

Circular  PolarUation—in  Quartz — 
Right  and  Left  handed  Quartsf^Mch 
gwdral  CrvetaU — Both  theee  struo' 
tures  unitea  in  Amethyst — Circalar 
Double  Refraction — Circular  Polar- 
isation in  Fluids, 

In  the  year  1811,  MArago  observed 
along  the  axis  of  quarb:,  when  exposed 
to  polarised  light,  certain  colours,  which 
descended  in  the  scale  when  the  doubly 
refracting  prism  by  which  the  emergent 
light  was  analysed,  was  made  to  revolve 
round  its  axis.  He  observed  also  that  the 
two  images  displayed  the  complementary 
colours.  In  this  state  of  the  subject, 
M.  Biot  directed  to  it  his  particular  at- 
tention, and  was  enabled  to  analyse  the 
phenomena  with  his  usual  sagacity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  crystals 
with  one  axis  the  system  of  rin^  is  tra- 
versed by  a  blleuik  cross  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  whose  rectangular  branches  there 
is  neither  double  re:£tction  not  polarisa- 
tion, as  shown  \nfig,  25,  p.  2 1 .  In  rock 
ciystal,  however,  tne  black  cross  is  ob- 
literated by  colours  which  fill  up  the  first 
ring,  and  encroach  upon  the  rest,  as  shown 
in^.  46.  These  colomrs  vary  vrith  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  of  quartz ;  but  they 
Ftg.  46., 


«  See  Kdinbargh  Traassetions,  toI.  z.  part  i.  pp. 
187—194,  when  Dr.  Brewster  first  descilbed  tke 
phenomena  oontaiued  in  tbii  eluipter. 
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•uffer  no  ehange  by  tuniing  the  plaia 
round  its  axis. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  plate  of  quartz 
to  be  placed,  at  D  F  £  G,  in  the  polarising 
apparatus  shown  mfig'  39,  p.  36,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  to  an  eye  at  £  tlie 
colour  in  the  centre  of  the  nngs  is  red. 
Let  the  analysing  plate  C  be  turned 
round  from  right  to  lefty  keepinj^  its  in- 
clination to  A  C  invariable,  and  the  red 
colour  will  change  successively  to  orange, 
yellow,  green  and  viX)let,  the  plate  C  ac- 
quiring, as  it  were,  by  its  rotation,  the 
power  of  reflecting  these  colours  in  suc- 
cession, a  result  which  is  perfectly  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  rays  of 
each  of  those  colours  are  i^olarised  in 
diiFerent  planes.  Upon  trying  various 
specimens  of  quarts,  M.  Biot  found  seve- 
ral in  which  the  very  same  phenomena 
were  produced  by  turning  the  plate  C 
from  left  to  right.  Hence  in  reference 
to  this  property  some  specimens  of 
quartz  are  right  handed  and  others  left 
handed. 

In  order  to  analyse  this  remarkable 
property  we  must  use  homogeneous  light. 
When  this  is  done,  we  find  that  the  ray, 
yellow,  for  example,  is  reflected  by  the 
plate  C,  but  when  C  is  turned  rouna,  the 
yellow  ray  becomes  more  and  more  faint, 
and  after  a  oertain  angle  of  rotation  it 
disappears.  The  homogeneous  red  dis- 
appears at  a  less  an^le  of  rotation,  and 
the  homogeneous  violet  at  a  greater 
angle. 

By  employing  plates  of  quartz  of 
various  thicknesses,  M.  Biot  found  that 
for  the  same  ray  the  arcs  of  rotation, 
after  which  it  aisapp|eared,  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  thicknesses  of  the 
plates ;  and  that  in  the  same  plate  they 
were  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  lengths  of  their  fits  or  to 
the  squares  of  the  length  of  an  undula- 
tion. 

Supposing  the  thickness  of  the  quartz 
to  be  one  millimetre  or  l-25th  of  an 
inch,  the  following  were  the  arcs  of  ro- 
tation for  the  different  rays. 

Arc  of  rotation  for  one 
millimetre  of  quarts. 
Extreme  red  .         ,         .  170.4964 

Mean  red.         .  .     .     18.9881 

Limit  of  red  and  orange  .         .     20.4798 

Mean  orange      .         •     .     21 .39G8 
Limit  of  orange  and  yellow        .     22 . 3 1 38 

Mean  yellow      •         .      •     23.9945 
Limit  of  yellow  and  green  .     25 .  6752 

Mean  green        .         .      .     27.8606 
limit  of  green  and  blue  .         .     30.0460 

Mean  blue         .         .     .    32.3088 


▲re  of  ratatioft  for  oa« 

imlUimetre  of  anmrts. 

Limit  of  blue  and  indigo  ,         .     34 . 5/ 1 7 

Mean  indigo       .         •     .     36.1273 

Limit  of  indigo  and  violet         .     37  .  6S29 

Mean  violet       .         .     •     40.8828 

Eitreme  violet  .  44.0827 

From  these  curious  fects  it  follows  that 
polarised  light  transmitted  along  the  axis 
of  quartz  comports  itself  as  if  the  planes 
of  polarisation  of  its  different  rays  re- 
volved in  the  interior  of  the  crystal,  in 
some  crystals  from  left  to  righC  and  in 
otliers  from  rigjht  to  left. 

If  we  combine  two  plates  of  ri^t- 
handed  or  two  of  left-handed  quartz, 
the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  any  ray  will  be  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  pjroduced  by  a  plate  whose 
thickness  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  thicknesses ;  but  if  we  combine  a 
plate  of  right-handed  with  a  plate  of 
left-handed  quartz,  the  effect  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  plate  whose  thickness 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  thick- 
nesses, and  the  deviation  will  be  to 
the  right  if  the  right-handed  plate  is 
the  thickest,  and  to  the  left  if  the  left- 
handed  plate  is  the  thickest.  If  the  two 
plates  are  equal,  the  tints  will  be  entirely 
obliterated,  and  if  tlieir  axes  coincide  ri- 
gorously, the  black  cross,  though  oblite- 
rated in  each  of  them  separately,  will  ap- 
pear in  their  combination. 

In  examining  the  Amethyst,  Dr. 
Brewster  discovered  that  it  possessed 
the  power  in  the  same  specimen  of  turn- 
ing the  planes  of  polarisation  both  to  tlie 
left  and  to  the  right ;  and  ujwn  a  close 
inspection,  he  found  that  this  curious 
mineral  was  actually  composed  of  al- 
ternate layers  of  rio;ht  ancf  left  handed 
quartz.  Tliis  singiSar  structure  is  seen 
by  cutting  a  plate  out  of  a  crystal  of 
amethyst,  oy  planes  perpendicular  to  its 
axis ;  and  when  such  a  plate  is  exposed 
to  polarised  light  in  the  apparatus  y^,  39, 
it  nas  the  appearance  shown  iajfg.  47*. 
The  three  sets  of  veins  here  represented 
correspond  to  the  alternate  faoes  of  the 
Fig.  47. 
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,  mx-sided  pyramidi  The  shaded  veins 
turn  the  planes  of  polarisation  from  right 

^  to  left,  while  all  the  intermediate  un- 
shaded veini,  and  the  three  unshaded 

•       sectors  turn  the  planes  of  polarisation 

'  from  left  to  right.  The  line  or  narrow 
space  where  these  two  structures  meet, 
has  no  action  on  the  [danes  of  polarisa- 
tion ;  and  the  action  increases  on  each 

>  side  of  it  to  the  centre  of  the  shaded  veins 
where  it  is  a  maximum.  Hence  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  amethyst  is  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  compound 
mineral,  in  which  dissimilar  faces  of  the 
crystal  are  brought  into  mechanical  con- 
tact :  for  in  this  case  we  should  have  a 
dark  line  of  junction,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  polarising  force  would  be  the  same  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  combined  layers.  In 
the  present  case,  the  right-handed  passes 
p^radually  into  the  left-handed  polarisa- 
tion, anci  there  is  no  appearance  whatever 
of  cleavage  in  the  direction  of  these 
planes.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
the  amethyst  as  a  mineral  in  which,  like 
the  analcime,  the  ether  is  distributed  in 
an  unusual  manner,  or  in  which  the 
structure  has  been  regulated  by  law^s  of 
crystallisation  which  have  not  yet  been 
recognized  by  mineralogists.  In  some 
specimens,  these  opposite  layers  are  so 
minute,  that  the  maximum  mtensity  of 
the  force  which  turns  the  planes  of 
polarisation  is  nearly  reduced  to  no- 
thing, so  that  the  black  cross  in  the 
centre  of  its  rings  is  seen  with  nearly 
the  same  distinctness  as  in  calcareous 
spar.  Hence,  in  the  veins  of  amethyst 
1  millimetre  thick  (l-25th  of  an  inch)  we 
find  them  of  very  different  intensities, 
the  arc  of  rotation  for  the  mean  yellow 
ray  varying  from  0°  up  to  23°.9945. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  amethyst 

'  is  arranged  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner in  relation  to  these  veins.  The  lUac 
tints  often  reside  in  the  veined  structure ; 

'  and  in  some  spcimens  Dr.  Brewster 
found  the  red  colouring  matter  arranged 
in  veins  corresponding  with  the  dark 

^  spaces  where  tne  two  structures  meet 
In  another  specimen  the  right-handed 
veins  were  lilaCy  the  left-handed  vein* 
broumish  red,  and  their  lines  of  junc- 
tion yellowish  white.  In  other  crystals, 
the  colouring  matter  affects  the  laxgest 
masses  of  the  crystal,  such  as  those  left 
white  in  J^.  47. 

When  an  amethyst  is  perfectly  formed, 
its  structure  is  symmetrical,  as  shown  in 
Jig.  48,  which  represents  the  section  of 
piart  of  the  pynuoud  and  part  of  the 


i^.48. 


prism  of  an  amethyst  in  Dr.  Brewster's 
possession,  measuring  nearly  tvx)  in- 
ches and  three-tenths  across.  "On 
the  three  alternate  sides  of  the  prism," 
says  he,  «  viz.  M  N,  O  P,  and  Q  R. 
are  placed  sectors  M  c  N,  O  d  P, 
Q  a  K,  which  are  divided  into  two  parts 
by  dark  lines,  c  c',  dd!y  a  (/,  which 
separate  the  direct  structures  of  A,  C, 
and  E  from  the  retrograde  stnicturcs  of 
B,  D,  and  F.  On  the  other  three  alternate 
faces  of  the  prisms  are  placed  the  three 
veined  sectors  Mc^aR,  NcftrfO,  and 
Prffta  Q,  which  meet  at  b  in  angles  of 
120°,  and  consist  of  veins  of  opposite 
structures,  alternating  with  each  other, 
and  so  minute,  that  in  many  places  the 
circular  tints  are  almost  wholly  extin- 
guished by  their  mutual  action.  The 
direct  sectors,  A,  0,  and  £,  are  all  con- 
nected together  by  the  three  radial  veins 
ba,  be,  bdy  and  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  expanded  terminations  of 
those  veins.  The  retr(^rade  sectors  B, 
D,  and  F,  are  expansions  of  the  first 
retrograde  veins  next  to  bde,d  b  a,  and 
a  be;  and  the  lines  ccf,  d(t,  and  ac^ 
are  continuations  of  the  dark  or  neutral 
lines  which  separate  the  first  retrograde 
vein  from  the  direct  radial  veins. 

All  the  sectors  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F, 
are  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  crystal  is  of  9,  pale  lilac 
colour,  the  lilac  tints  being  arranged  in 
the  manner  previously  described.  The 
phenomena  which  I  have  now  mentioned 
as  existing  in  this  specimen  are  very 
common  in  the  ametfiyst;  and  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  specimen  in  which  the 
yellow  tints  were  not  confined  to  those 
portions  which  formed  the  expanded  ter- 
minations of  veins;  a  fact  which  indi- 
cates that  this  would  have  been  the 
colour  of  the  crystal,  whether  its  actions 
were  direct  or  retrograde,  and  that  the 
lilac  colour  affects  in  general  those  por- 
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tions  ^hich  are  composed  of  opposite 
▼eins." 

In  a  large  amethyst  the  vdned  por- 
tions were  perfectly  colourless,  while  the 
sectors  corresponding  to  McN,  &c.  fi^, 
48,  were  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  m 
another  spedmen,  one  half  of  which  was 
yeUoWy  and  the  other  lilac,  the  yellow  was 
obviously  a  portion  of  one  of  the  sectors ; 
while  the  lilac  portion  consisted  wholly  of 
alternate  veins,  so  minute  as  to  destroy 
almost  wholly  the  rotatory  structure. 

The  property  of  quartz,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  produces  circular  polarisation, 
was  supposed,  by  M.  Biot,  to  reside  in 
the  ultimate  particles  of  silex ;  but  if  tliuis 
were  the  case,  the  same  property  wotdd 
be  possessed  by  silex  in  alt  its  forms, 
which  Dr.  Brewster  found  not  to  be  the 
case,  after  a  minute  examination  of  opal, 
tabasheer,  and  other  siliceous  minerals. 
He  likewise  found  that  the  rotatory  pro- 
perty was  not  possessed  by  quartz,  which 
nad  been  deprived  of  its  crystalline  struc- 
ture by  fusion;  and  Mr.  Hersohel 
sought  for  it  in  vain  in  a  solution  of 
silica  in  potash,  though  the  silex  previ- 
ously exhibited  circular  polarisation. 

Conceiving  that  this  property  might 
be  related  to  some  crystaJlline  structure 
in  quartz,  Mr.  Herschel  examined  dif- 
ferent crystals  of  the  quartz  PUxgiedre 
of  Hauy,  which  possesses  unsymmetrical 
fiaces,  x,  a:,  x,  xfy  xf,  a/,  (see  fi§.  10. 
p.  6,)  which  always  lean  in  one  uniform 
durection  round  the  summit  A,  but  some- 
times to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the 
lefU  After  an  examination  of  fifty-three 
diiFerent  crystals,  he  found  that  the  direct 
tion  in  which  they  turned  the  planes  of 
polarisation  was  invariably  the  same  as 
the  direction  in  which  me  plagiedral 
faces  X,  X,  leant  round  the  erys& ;  so 
that  even,  if  these  faces  were  microscopic, 
the  sight  of  one  of  them  would  enable 
us  to  predict  the  direction  of  rotation  in 
a  plate  cut  from  it  Hence  Mr.  Herschel 
concluded  that  whatever  be  the  cau»€ 
which  determines  the  direction  ofrotor 
tion,  the  same  has  acted  in  determining 
the  direction  of  the  pla^edral  faces. 
Apatite  and  some  other  cfystallised  mi- 
nerals exhibit  also  plagiedral  and  unsym- 
metrical faces ;  but  as  they  do  not  pos- 
sess circular  polarisation,  we  must  infer 
that  the  latter  is  not  a  necessary  conse- 
auence  of  the  structure  which  exhibits 
the  former. 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  colours  of 
circular  polarisation  were  produced  by 
the  interference  of  the  rays  formed  by 


double  refraction^  M.  Fresnel  made  the 
following  experiment  He  took  a  prism 
Qirightnhandedqijsaiz,  ABC,  {fig.  49,) 


having  its  faces  A  B,  B  C  equally  in- 
clined to  R  R,  the  axis  of  the  ]^rism, 
along  which  the  circular  polarisation  is 
seen.  The  refracting  angle  ABC  was 
150°.  As  the  ray  K  R,  incident  at 
Q,  could  not  emerge  froxxa  the  fiatoe  B  C, 
he  cemented  on  the  faces  B  A,  B  C, 
two  halves  of  another  prism  exactly 
similar  to  the  first,  but  cut  from  a  crystal 
of  left-handed  quartz.  These  two  halves 
areshownat  ABE,  CBD,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sign  — .  As  the  ray 
RR  will  pass  through  all  these  three 
prisms  in  a  line  parallel  to  their  axes  of 
double  refruction,  it  cannot  be  separated 
into  two  by  the  ordinarrre&Bcting  forces ; 
but  if  it  is  influenced  by  another  doubly 
refracting  force  belongini^  to  circular 
polarisation,  it  will  be  first  divided  into 
two  pendls  by  the  left-handed  prism 
A  £  B :  but  when  these  two  pencils  enter 
the  right-handed  prism  A  B  C  at  Q,  their 
angumr  separation  will  be  doubled,  owing 
to  the  prism  ABC  having  an  omao^ite 
circularly  polarising  structure.  When 
the  two  rays  come  to  P,  and  enter  the 
prism  BCD,  their  angular  separation 
will  be  again  doubled,  so  that  the  ray  will 
finall]^  emexge  in  two  pencils.  By  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  M.  Fresnel  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  two  pencils 
produced  by  the  force  of  circular  polari- 
sation. 

When  either  of  these  pencils  is  ex- 
amined by  a  doubly  refracting  prism, 
it  is  doubled  like  common  light,  and  none 
of  the  two  pencils  ever  vanish  during  the 
revolution  of  the  doubly  refracting  prism; 
but  that  they  differ  from  common  light  Ml 
Fresnel  proved  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  (fig,  50.)  If  the  two  pencils  R  P 
produced  along  the  axis  of  quartz  are 
made  to  M  perpendicularly  on  the  iaee 
A  B  of  a  parallelopiped  of  crown  glass, 
A  B  C  D,  whose  refiuctive  index  is  131, 
and  whose  angles  A  B  C,  A  D  C,  are 
each  54*°,  they  will  suffer  total  reflec- 
tion at  Q  and  S,  and  will  emei^  in  tlie 
direction  S  T.  The  two  emergent  pencils 
wiU  now  be  found  eomplet^  poixHsed, 
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I  the  one  in  an  azimuth  45^  to  the  risht 
f  of  the  plane  of  reflexion,  and  the  other 
i     45°  to  the  left. 

If  one  of  the  two  circularly  polarising 
rays  is  transmitted  through  a  thin  crys- 
tallised film,  and  parallel  to  its  axis,  it 
I    will  be  divided  by  the  double  refraction 
I    of  the  film  into  two  pencils,  exhibiting 
I    the  complementary  colours;  and  these 
I    colours  oifler  by  an  exact  quarter  of 
a  tint,  or  order,  from  those  that  would 
t    have  been  produced  by  the  same  film 

with  common  polarised  light. 

I        M.  Presnel  had  the  good  fortune  to 

i    discover  another  method  of  producing  a 

I    pencil  possessing  all  the  properties  of  one 

of  those  formed  along  the  axis  of  quartz. 

,    He  allowed  a  common  polarised  ray,  R  P, 

iflg,  50)  to  suffer  two  total  reflexions  at 

Q  and  S  in  a  glass  parallelopiped :  then 

if  the  plane  of  reflexion  P  Q  S   is  in- 


Ffg.  50. 


A 


'-,,-7B 


/ 


clined  45°  to  the  plane  of  primitive  polari- 
sation of  the  ray  R  P,  it  will  emerge  at 
T,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  one  of 
the  rays  formed  along  the  axis  of  quartz. 


Circukar  PolaruaHon  of  Fluids. 


The  property  of  circular  polarisation 
is  not  confined  to  quartz.  M.  Biot  and 
Dr.  Seebeck  discovered  it  nearlv  about 
the  same  time  in  certain  fluids  which 
possessed  it  in  a  feeble  degree.  If  we  fill 
a  tube,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  expose  it  to  polarised 


%ht  in  the  appwutus,  (Jg.  39,)  the  ob- 
server will  perceive  the  complementary 
colours  similar  to  those  in  rock  crystal. 
Some  fluids  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation 
from  right  to  left,  and  others  from  left 
to  right.  The  foUowing  Table  shows  the 
results  of  M.  Biot's  experiments. 


Right  to  Left, 


Arc  of  Rotation  for 

1  millimetre  of  thickness. 

+     18"414 

-h      0.271 

+       0. 


Left  to  Right, 


Rock  crystal 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Ditto  another  kind,       .         +       0.251 

Ditto   purified   by  repeated 

distillation        •        .         -f       0.266 
Solution  of    1753   parts   of 

artiftcid  camphor  in  17359 

of  alcohol  +       0.018 

Essential  oil  of  laurel 
Vapour  of  turpentine 


Rock  crystal 

Essential  oil  of  lemons  — 

Concentrated  syrup  of  sugar  — 


Arc  of  Rotation  for 
1  millimetre  of  thicknessw 
—    18^414 
0.436 
0.554 


M.  Biot  found  that  when  oil  of  turpen- 
tine was  mixed  with  sulphuric  ether, 
which  has  not  the  rotatory  property,  it 
gave,  when  mixed,  the  very  same  tints 
which  it  would  have  poduced  alone  in 
the  same  tube ;  and  tnat  when  a  right- 
handed  was  mixed  with  a  left-handed 
fluid,  in  quantities  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  tneir  action,  they 
neutralised  each  other.  He  likewise 
found  that  oil  of  turpentine  required  to 
have  a  thickness  of  68^  millimetres  to 
give  the  same  polarised  tint  as  a  single 
millimetre  of  quartz ;  that  a  thickness  of 
38  millimetres  of  oil  of  lemons  was  equal 
to  a  thickness  of  66  millimetres  of  ou  of 
turpentine,  and  that  a  thickness  of  4i 
niillimetres   of  concentrated  syrup  of 


sugar  was  equal  to  one  millimetre  of 
quartz. 

The  very  remarkable  phenomena  above 
described  mi^ht,  at  first  sight,  be  attri- 
buted to  certain  polarities  in  the  particles 
of  fluids,  in  virtue  of  which  they  assume 
some  regular  arrangement  analogous  to 
that  of  crystalline  structure ;  but  Dr. 
Brewster  has  remarked  that  this  cannot 
be  the  case,  for  the  same  phenomena  are 
seen  in  whatever  direction  the  polarised 
ray  is  transmitted  through  the  fluid,  so 
that  the  structure  of  the  particles  of  a 
circularly  polarising  fluid  must  be  exactly 
the  same  along  every  one  of  its  diame- 
ters, that  is,  the  structure  must  be  sym- 
metrical round  the  centre  of  the  particle, 
or  a  structure  anak^us  to  that^iihich 
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takes  place  in  common  polarisation, 
when  a  sphere  of  glass  has  its  density  re- 
^arly  increasing  or  r^ularly  diminish- 
ing towards  its  centre. 

Chapter  XIII. 

Absorption  qf  Light  in  Doubly  Refract- 
ing CrystaU — List  of  absorbing 
Crystals  toith  one  Axis — List  of  aS- 
sorbing  Crystals  with  two  Axes — Pro- 
perties of  Dichroite — Influence  of 
Heat  in  modifying  the  Absorption  of 
Light  by  Crystals. 

Every  substance,  however  transparent, 
possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  a 
portion  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it*; 
and  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  by 
homogeneous  flmds  and  solids  that  have 
single  refraction  is  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  is 
transmitted.  In  doubly  refracting  crys- 
tals, however,  the  absorption  is  (j  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  They  not  only  possess  the 
power  of  absorbing  light  like  other 
bodies,  but  they  possess  another  absorp- 
tive force  which  is  related  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal,  and  intimately  connected 
with  its.doubly  refracting  and  polarising 
forces.  In  order  to  anaJyse  this  pheno- 
menon, Dr.  Brewster,  who  discovered  this 
property  in  crystals,  took  a  rhomb  of 
yellow  carbonate  of  lime,  of  such  a 


thickness  as  to  give  two  distinct  and 
separate  images  of  a  small  circular  aper- 
ture placed  before  it  and  illuminated  with 
white  light  In  this  case,  he  found  that 
the  two  images  differed  both  in  colour 
and  intensity,  the  extraordinary  image 
having  an  orange  yellow  hue,  while  the 
colour  of  the  ordinary  image  was  a  yel- 
lowish white.  Along  the  axis,  the  two 
images  had  the  same  colour  and  inten- 
sity ;  at  different  inclinations  to  the  axis, 
the  difference  in  the  colour  and  intensity 
of  the  two  pencils  increased,  and  was  a 
maximum  at  90*^.  When  the  two 
images  were  made  to  overlap  at  dif- 
ferent inclinations  with  the  axis,  their 
combined  colour  was  always  the  same, 
and  was  of  course  the  same  with  the 
natural  colour  of  the  mineral,  which  ap- 
I)eared  to  be  the  same  in  all  diree- 
tions.  When  the  rhomb  is  exposed  to 
polarised  light,  the  following  effects  are 
produced.  In  the  position  where  the  ordi- 
nary image  O  vanishes,  the  extraordi- 
nary image  E  is  orange  yellow^  exactly 
the  same  as  it  appeared  by  common 
light;  and  in  the  position  where  E 
vanishes,  O  is  a  yellowish  white  as  before. 
The  property  now  described  was 
found  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  the  following 
crystals  with  one  axis,  in  most  of  which 
the  two  images  O  and  E  exhibited  two 
different  colours. 


List  of  Crystals  with  one  Axis  that  absorb 

M.m..  rvf  r.«.».i.  Coloar  trhen  it»  principal  section ia  ia 

Names  of  Cryttala.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  primitive  PoUrisation, 

Zircon  ....  Brownish  white    • 

Sapphire  •         •         .         •       Yellowish  green 

Ruby Pale  yellow 

Emerald    •         •         .         •       Yellowisn  green  • 

Emerald  •         •         .  Bluish  green 

Beryl  Blue  •         .         .       Bluish  white     • 

Beryl  green  ....  Whitish 

Beryl  yellow  green       « 

Rock  crystal  almost  transparent 

Rock  crystal  yellow 

Amethyst 


Amethyst      • 
Amethyst  . 
Tourmaline   • 
Rubellite   .         • 
Idocrase 

Mellite       .         . 
Apatite,  lilac  • 
Apatite,  oUve 
Phosphate  of  lead 
Calcareous  spar  . 
Octohedrite    • 


Pale  yellow 

Whitish        . 
,  Yellowish  white 

Blue 
,  Greyish  white    . 

Reddish  yellow 
,   Greenish  white 

Reddish  white 
.  Yellow    . 

Yellow 
»  Bluish 

Bluish  green 

Bright  green     . 

Orange  yellow 

Whitish  brown 


different  Colours. 

Colour  vheo  its  priarlpal  aeelicn 
ti  p«rpendioalar  to  fbajt  plane. 

.  A  deeper  brown 
.       Blue 

.  Bright  pink 
• '     Bluish  green 

•  Yellowish  green 
Blue 

.  Bluish  green 
Pale  green 

•  Faint  brown 
.       Yellow 

.  Pink 

Ruby  red 
.  Ruby  red 

Bluish  green 
.   Faint  red 

Green 
.  Bluish  white 

Re'ldish 
.  Yellowish  green 

Orange  yellow 
.  Yellowi-ih  white 
•       Yellomish  brown 


The  absorptive  property  is  not  pos- 
"  by  eve^  specimen  of  the  minerals 

*'8m  Opiiest  okap.  six.  p.  6?* 


contained  in  the  preceding  list.  Evea 
when  they  liave  the  same  colour  as  those 
above  described,  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinaiy  pencils  which  they  produce 
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hsre  loittetimes  the  very  same  tint,  and 
they  exhibit  no  i)eculiarities  in  their  ab- 
sorptive properties  when  exposed  to 
polarised  light 

Some  of  the  preceding  crystals  exhi- 
bit different  colours,  even  when  common 
light  is  transmitted  in  directions  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  their  axes.  A  spe- 
cimen of  sapphire  had  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour in  one  direction  and  a  yellowish 
green  in  the  transverse  direction.  Tour- 
maline is  often  green  along  the  axis,  and 
of  a  deep  red  in  a  transverse  direction ; 
and  Mr.  Herschel  has  mentioned  a  ysr 
riety  of  sub-oxysulphate  of  iron,  which 
is  of  a  light  green  colour  across  the 
axis,  while  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
its  colour  is  a  deep  blood  red,  so  intense 
that  a  thickness  of  l-20th  of  an  inch 
scarcely  allows  any  light  to  pass.  The 
potash  muriate  of  palladiuin  was  ob- 
served by  Dr.  WoUaston  to  be  of  a  deep 
red  along  the  axis,  and  a  vivid  green  in 
a  transverse  direction. 

The  phenomena  of  absorption  in  crys- 
tals witii  two  axes  are  extremely  inte- 
resting. The  two  colours  which  appear 
in  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pen- 
cils are  seen  diverging  from  the  resultant 
axes  when  expoi^  to  common  light, 
as  shown  iny^.  51 ,  which  represents  the 
phenomena  in  lolite  or  Dichroitt, 

Fig.^l. 


This  mineral  crystallises  in  six  or 
twelve-sided  prisms,  which  appear  of  a 
deep  blue  colour  when  seen  along  the 
axis,  and  of  a  ycllotoish  brown  when 
seen  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  prism. 

If  abed.  Fig,  52,  is  a  section  of  a 
]msm  of  iolite  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  axis  of  the  pnsm,  the  transmitted 
%ht  will  be  blue  through  the  faces  a  b, 
and  d  c,  and  yellowish  broum  through 
ad,  bct  and m  every  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  If  we 
grind  down  the  angles,  a,  c,  b,  d  so  aa  io 


replace  them  with  faces  mn,  mlvl^  and 
op,  o'p,  inclined  31°  41'  toarf,  or  to 
the  axis  of  the  prism  ;  then,  if  the  plane 
abed  passes  through  the  resultant  axis 
of  double  refraction,  we  shall  observe, 
by  transmitting  polarised  light  through 
the  crystal  in  uie  directions  ac,  bd,  and 
subsequently  analysing  it,  a  system  of 
rings  round  each  of  these  axes.  The 
system  will  exhibit  the  individual  rings 
very  plainly  if  the  crystal  is  thin ;  but  if 
it  is  tnick,  we  shall  observe,  when  the 
plane  ab cd  is  perpendictilar  to  the 
plane  of  primitive  nolarisation,  some 
branches  of  blue  ana  white  light,  di- 
verging in  the  form  qfa  cross  from  the 
centre  of  the  system  of  rings,  or  the 
poles  of  no  polarisation,  as  shown  at 
f  and  jy,  fg,  51,  where  the  shaded 
branches  represent  the  blue  ones.  The 
summits  of  the  blue  masses  sip  and  jy 
are  tipped  with  purple,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  whitish  lignt  in  some  speci- 
mens and  yellowish  light  in  others. 
The  white  light  becomes  more  blue  from 
p  and//  to  o,  where  it  is  quite  blue,  and 
more  yellow  from  p  and  p  to  c  and  d, 
where  it  is  completely  yellow.  When 
the  yiaxieabcd  is  in  the  plane  of  pri- 
mitive polarisation,  the  poles  p  p  are 
marked  by  spots  of  white  light,  but 
everywhere  else  the  light  is  a  deep  blue. 
In  the  plane  cad o^ fig,  52,  the  mi* 

Fig.  52. 


neral,  when  we  look  through  it  at  com 
mon  light,  exhibits  no  other  colour  but 
yellow,  mixed  with  a  small  q^uantity  of 
blue,  polarised  in  an  opposite  plane. 
The  ordinary  image  at  c  and  d  is  yellow- 
ish brown,  and  the  extraordinary  image 
faint  blue ;  the  former  acquiring  some 
blue  rays,  and  the  latter  some  yellow 
ones  from,  c  and  dtoa  and  b,  where  the 
difference  of  colour  is  still  highly  marked. 
Prom  a  and  b  towards  p  and  p'  the  yel- 
low image  becomes  fainter,  till  it  changes 
into  blue,  and  the  weak  blue  image  is 
reinforced  by  other  blue  rays  till  the  in- 
tensity of  the  two  blue  images  is  nearly 
equal.  The  faint  blue  image  increases 
in  intensity  as  the  incident  ray  ap- 
proaches from  e  and  d  to  p  and//,  and 
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the  yellow  one,  acquiring  an  accession 
of  blue  li^ht,  becomes  bluish  white. 
Rx>m  p  and  f/  to  o,  the  ordinary  image 
is  whitish,  and  the  other  deep  blue ;  but 
the  whiteness  graduaUy  diminishes  to- 


wards 0,  where  [fhey  are  bodi  alniMt 
equally  blue. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  crys- 
tals with  two  axes,  in  wluch  Dr.  Brew- 
ster discovered  the  absorptive  property. 


Names  of  Crjritals. 

Topaz  blue 

—  green 

—  •  greyish  blue 

pink     . 

—  pink  yellow       • 

yellow 

Sulphate  of  baiytes. 
— —  yellowish  purple 
yellow 

.  orange  yellow 
Kyanite 
Dichroite 
Cymophane 

Epidote,  olive  green     . 
■'  whitish  green 

Mica 


List  of  absorbing  Crystals  with  Two  Axes 

Plane  of  the  Resultant  axes  in 

the  plane  of  PriinittTe 

PolarlMtion. 

Whita        .         •         •         .  Blue 

White             •         •         •  Green 

Reddish  grey       •         .         •  Blue 

Pink     .         .         •        •  White 

Pink           ....  Yellow 

Yellowish  white        •         .  Orange 


Plane  of  Resaltaat  axes  {>etp€n<li- 

colar  to  the  plane  of  Primitive 

Polarisation* 


Lemon  yellow 
Lemon  yellow 
Gamboge  yellow 
White 
Blue      . 
Yellowish  white 
Brown 
Pink  white 
Reddish  brown 


Purple 

Yellowish  white 
Yellowish  white 
Blue 

Yellowish  white 
Yellowish 
Sap  green 
Yellowish  white 


The  same  author  has  given  (PML 
Trans.  1819,  p.  19)  a  list  of  various  other' 
crystals  which  possess  the  ijroperty,  but* 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue 
the  subject  any  farmer. 

The  influence  of  heat  in  modifying  the 
absorptive  action  of  crvstals  he  found  to 
be  very  remarkable.  Having  selected  se- 
veral crystals  of  Brazilian  topaz  which 
displs^ed  ,no  change  of  colour  by  expo- 
sure to  polarised  hsht,  he  brought  them  to 
a  red  heat,  and  mus  communicated  to 
them  the  power  of  absorbing  polarised 
light  He  then  took  a  topaz  in  which  one 
of  i^s  pencils  was  yellow  and  the  other 
pitiiL  A  red  heat  acted  more  powerfully 
upon  the  extraordinary  pencil  than  upon 
the  ordinary  one,,  discharging  the  yellow 
colour  entirely  from  the  one,  ana  pro- 
ducing only  a  slight  change  on  the  pink 
tint  cf  the  other.  When  the  topaz  was 
hot,  it  was  perfectly  colourless,  and  ao- 
<]uired  the  pink  tint  gradually  while  cool- 
ing. By  exposing  it  repeatedly  to  the 
action  of  a  very  intense  heat,  he  was  un-* 
able  either  to  modify  or  remove  tlids 
permanent  tint 

From  several  experiments  which  have 
not  yet  been  published,  Dr.  Brewster  has 
discovered  that  the  colouring  mattei 
itself,  both  in  crystals  with  one  and  two 
axes,  possesses  the  property  of  double 
refraction — that  this  matter  exhibits 
hemitropism  in  crystals  that  are  not 
themselves  compound — and  that  the  co- 
louring matter  has  in  some  rare  cases 


two  axes  of  double  refraction,  while  the 
crystal  itself  has  only  one.  The  prose- 
cution of  this  curious  subject  is  likely  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  constitution  of 
bodies. 

For  an  account  of  various  interestii^ 
phenomena  relative  to  the  distribution 
of  the  colouring  matter  in  topaz,  the 
leader  b  referred  to  the  Transactions  of 
ike  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society^ 
voL  ii. — See  also  Chap.  aVL 

Chapter  XIV. 

Double  Refraction  communicated  to 
Glass  by  Heat — to  Cylinders — Rec- 
tangtdar  Plates -^Chromatic  Thermo- 
meter—Effects  of  Crossed  Plates — 
Spheres  of  Glass  —  Tubes  —  Unan- 
nealed  Plates  of  Glass— Effects  of 
altering  their  Form — Chromatic  Ver- 
nier— Double  Refraction  produced 
by  Induration — Lenses  of  Fishes, 

The  various  phenomena  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters  were  ascrit)ed  to 
'  some  unknown  structure  in  the  bodies 
*which  produced  them ;  and  it  was  never 
even  imagined  that  tiie  power  of  pro- 
ducing double  refraction  could  be  com- 
municated artificially  to  glass  and  other 
Dodies.  On  the  8th  AprQ  1814,  Dr. 
Brewster  communicated  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  the  remarkable  fact  that  double 
refraction  oould  be  imparted  to  glass 
by  the  transient  passage  of  heat  through 
its  substance,  and  the  letter  contaao- 
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ing  tlus  ftct  was  read  at  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  19th  of  May  of  the  same 
year.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  papers  containing  an  elaborate 
incjuiiy  into  the  laws  which  regulate 
this  new  class  of  optical  phenomena. 
A  brief  and  general  view  of  these  facts 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter 

1.  On  Cylinders  of  Glass  with  one 
axis  of  double  refraction. — If  we  take 
a  cylinder  of  glass  about  half  an  inch 
thicK  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  trans- 
mit heat  from  its  circumference  to  its 
centre,  it  will  exhibit  when  exposed  to 
polsurised  light  in  the  apparatus,  jfig.  39,  a 
system  of  rings  traversed  by  a  black  rect- 
angular cross  exactly  like  those  shown  in 
Jig.  25  ;  and  by  turning  round  the  analys- 
ing plate,  C,  90°,  we  shall  see  the  comple- 
mentary set  shewn  in  fg.  26.  As  the 
cylinder  must  be  held  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  six  inches  from  the  eye,  the  rings 
and  cross  wO  appear  as  it  were  in  the 
interior  of  the  glass.  If  we  cross  the 
rings  with  a  plate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  we 
shsdl  find  that  they  exhibit  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  the  rings  formed  by  calca- 
reous spar,  and  therefore  the  double  re- 
fraction is  negative,  or  repulsive.  When 
the  heat  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
jrlass,  the  system  of  rings  entirely  disap- 
poars,  and  the  doubly  refracting  struc- 
ture no  longer  exists. 


If  the  same  cylinder  of  6;lass,  when 
cold,  is  immersed  in  boihng  oil,  or 
equally  and  strongly  heated  in  any  other 
way,  and  is  made  to  cool  rapidly  by  ap- 
plying a  cold  and  good  conductor  to  its 
circumference,  it  will  exhibit  a  similat 
system  of  rings  which  will  also  disappear 
when  the  glass  returns  to  an  umform 
temperature.  This  system  of  rings, 
however,  is  positive,  like  those  produced 
by  zircon  and  ice. 

By  comparing  the  value  of  the  tints 
with  their  distances  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  Dr.  Brewster  found  that  if  T 
is  the  tint  corresponding  to  any  distance 
D,  t  the  tint  corresponding  to  any  other 
distance,  d,  it  will  be  thus  expressed 

<=-:rrj,  that  is,  thc  volucs  of  the  tints 

vary  as  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

If  the  polarised  light  is  transmitted 
through  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder 
when  the  system  of  rings  is  complete, 
a  system  of  fringes  will  he  seen  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  and  similar 
to  those  which  are  next  to  be  described 

2.  On  Rectangular  Plates  of  Glass 
with  two  series  of  axes  of  double  re 
fraction. — ^Take  a  well  annealed  rect- 
angular plate  of  glass,  E  F  C  D,  fig.  5:j, 
wHich  exhibits  no  tints  whatever  when 
examined  in  the  apparatus,  fig.  39,  and 
place  its  edge  C D  on  a  bar  of  iron  AB 


noarly  red  hot.  Let  the  riass  plate  resting 
on  the  iron  be  placed  at  D  E,  mflg.  39,  so 
that  the  polarised  light,  A  C,  may  pass 
through  every  part  of  it.  The  moment 
that  the  heat  of  the  iron  enters  the  sur- 
face CD,  fringes  of  brilliant  colours 
will  be  seen  parallel  to  C  D,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  instant,  and  before  a  single 
particle  of  heat  has  reached  the  upper 
ed^e  E  F,  or  even  a  b,  similar  fringes 
unit  ajopear  at  the  edee  E  F.  Light  at 
first  white  and  then  yellow,  orange,  &c.j 
will  appear  at  a  6,  and  these  colours  will 
be  separated  from  the  other  two  sets  of 
fringes  by  two  dark  lines  M  N,  O  P,  in 


which  there  is  neither  double  refraction 
nor  polarisation.  Between  MN  and 
O  P  the  double  refraction  and  polarisa- 
tion is  negative,  like  that  of  calcareous 
spar,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  MN  and 
O  P,  the  double  refraction  is  positive. 
Similar  fringes  are  seen  through  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  and  also  in  the 
direction  of  their  lengths.  When  the 
plate  of  glass  is  of  a  square  form,  as  in 
fig.  54,  and  the  thickness  through  which 
the  polarised  light  passes  about  one-thu-d 
the  length  of  one  of  the  sides,  the  tints 
have  the  form  shown  iny^.  54. 
When  the  thickness  is  increased  so  as 
E 
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to  be  about  three  times  that  of  a  b,flg,  55, 
the  tints  have  the  form  shown  in  fig.  55. 

1^.65. 


In  all  these  cases  beautiful  complemen- 
tary systems  of  fringes  are  produced  by 
causing  the  plate  C,  y^.  39,  to  revolve 
90°;  but  we  cannot  find  room  for 
figures  of  these  phenomena,  of  the  beauty 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
idea  without  coloured  drawings.  When 
the  heat  is  uniformly  distributed  over 
these  plates  of  glass,  the  colours  all  dis- 
appear. 

The  tints  in  all  these  phenomena  are 
similar  to  those  polarised  by  crystallised 
bodies,  and  are  regulated  by  the  very 
same  laws,  mutatis  mutandis. 

By  comparing  the  values  of  the  tints 
with  their  distances  from  the  central 
line  a  6,  of  the  plate  in  Jig,  63,  Dr. 
Brewster  found  tnat  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formula,  founded 
on  the  supposition  of  two  series  of  rect- 
angular axes.  Let  d  be  the  distance 
from  a  6  of  the  point  at  which  the  tint 
t  is  required,  T  the  maximum  tint  in  the 
centre  a  6  of  the  plate,  and  D  the  dis- 
tance of  either  of  the  black  lines  M  N, 

O  P  from  ab:  then  /=T— ^.      The 

Td* 
term  ^  tepresents  the   tint   which 

would  be  produced  by  the  principal  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plate,  and  passing 
through  its  centre ;  but  as  the  axis  in 
the  plane  of  the  plate  would  produce  an 
uniform  tint,  T,  in  every  part  of  the  plate, 
which  acts  in  opposition  to  the  other  tint, 
the  real  tint  t  will  be  equal  to  the  differ- 

ence  of  these,  ortoT — =r^;  or,  making 

T  and  D  equal  to  unity,  we  have 
<=1  —  eh. 


In  order  to  find  tlie  tint  at  any  point 
in  tenns  of  the  shortest  distance  of  that 
point  from  the  lines  of  no  double  refrac- 
tion MN,  OP,  let  5,  y  be  the  distances  of 
the  jwint  from  MN,  OP :  then  since  d  is 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  central 
line  a b,  we  have  ^=1  — o,  y  =  1  — rf,  and 
)y  =  1  -~d»:  that  is,  the  tint  t^at  any  point 
varies  as  the  product  of  the  distances 
of  that  point  from  the  lines  qf  no  double 
r^ractioTu  Calling  v  the  velooify  of 
the  extraordinary  ray,  and  V  that  of  the 
ordinary  ray,  we  shall  have  v  =  *jy* + aUtf 
a  formula  which  represents  the  extra- 
ordinary refraction  in  rectangular  plates 
of  glass.  In  circular  plates  the  expres- 
sion will  be  v=  j^y*-\-aP. 

If  the  plate  of  glass,  highly  and 
uniformly  neated,  is  placed  upon  a  cold 
piece  of  iron  A  B,  it  will  exhibit  similar 
fringes ;  but  the  double  refraction  between 
MN,  OP,  will  now  he  positive,  and  the 
extreme  fringes  negative :  and  in  this 
caset7=  VV'-ojy. 

Analogous  eifects  are  produced  iu 
plates  of  rock  salt,  fluor  spar,  obsidian, 
semiopal,  rosin,  copal,  amber,  &c. 

As  the  heat  of  tlie  hand  is  sufficient 
to  develope  a  faint  system  of  fringes  in 
a  plate  of  glass,  the  number  of  fringes 
and  tints  may  be  increased  indeftnitely  by 
increasing  the  number  of  plates,  and 
hence  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Brewster's 
Chromatic  differential  Thermometer,  by 
which  ditferences  of  heat  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  numerical  value  of  the  tints 
produced  by  a  bundle  of  glass  plates. 

3.  On  the  effects  of  combining  ana 
crossing  Rectangular  Plates  of  Guiss, — 
When  two  positive  or  two  negative 
rectangular  plates  of  glass  are  combined, 
so  that  the  lines  m  n,  o  p,  fg.  53,  are 
parallel,  the  combination  will  be  positive 
or  negative  according  to  the  character 
of  the  individual  plates,  and  the  tints  will 
be  equal  to  what  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, by  using  a  plate  equal  to  tlie  sum 
of  their  thicknesses ;  when  a  negative 
and  positive  plate  are  similarly  com- 
bined, the  effect  will  be  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  action.  If  their  actions 
are  equal,  the  effect  of  the  combination 
will  be  to  destroy  the  double  refraction 
altogether. 

If  two  negative  or  two  positive  rect- 
angular plates  are  crossed,  as  infg,  56, 
the  tints  in  the  square  of  intersection 
are  raised  where  the  negative  crosses 
the  positive  structure,  and  depressed 
where  the  negative  crosses  the  negatiye. 
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Fig.  56. 


or  the  positive  the  positive  structure. 
By  determining  the  tint  at  any  given 
point  in  each  plate  hy  the  preceding 
formula,  and  combining  these  tints  ac- 
cording Vo  the  rules  already  given,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  lines  or  equal  tint, 
which  we  may  call  the  isochromatic  lines 
in  the  square  of  intersection  ABCD, 
are  hyperbolas^  which  will  be  equilateral 
when  the  breadths  of  the  two  plates  and 
their  maximum  tints  are  the  sattie*.  The 
beauty  of  this  combiliatioti  surpasses 
all  description. 

When  a  positive  rectangular  plate 
crosses  a  negative  rectangular  plate.  It 
will  be  found,  by  the  same  method,  that 
the  isochromatic  lines  in  the  rectatigle 
of  intersection  are  perfect  circles  when 
the  breadth  of  the  plate  and  the  tints 
in  each  are  the  same :  this  effect  is  shewn 
in  Jig.  57.  But  when  the  breadth  of  the 
plates  is  different,  the  isochrotnatie  lines 
will  be  ellipses. 


Fig.  57. 

K^ 

^■''™^ 

4.  On  the  distribution  of  the  doubly 
refracting  force  in  spheres,  spheroids, 
and  tubes  of  glaxs. — ^if  we  tate  a  cold 

•  Stt  Bim.  nntumtkmt,  t^L  tUi.  p.  887. 


sphere  of  glass  and  immerse  it  in  a 
trough  of  hot  oil  placed  in  the  polarising 
apparatus  fig.  39,  we  shall  observe, 
when  the  heat  has  reacl^.ed  its  centre, 
a  black  cross  with  fbur  sectors  of  polar- 
ised light  like  the  inner  circle  of /^.  25. 
The  niaximum  tint  is  not  at  the  edge, 
but  nearly  half  way  between  the  centre 
and  the  circumfference  of  the  sphere.  If 
in  this  state  the  sphere  is  tiuned  roimd 
in  the  trough,  it  will  exhibit  in  every  po- 
sition the  very  same  figure.  If  we  now 
suppose  the  trough  to  be  filled  with 
such  spheres,  they  will  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  in  whatever  direction  the 
polarised  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  fringes,  and  even  if  the  spheres 
were  in  a  state  of  motion  in  the 
trough.  A  fluid  composed  of  such 
spherical  particles  woiud  exhibit  the 
same  polarising  structure  in  every  pos- 
sible direction^  and  even  if  it  were  m  a 
state  of  rapid  gyration.  If  the  particles 
possessed  the  structure  that  produces 
circular  polarisation,  the  fluid  would  de- 
velope  the  phenomena  exfiiKited  by  oil 
of  turpentine  and  the  other  fluids  already 
mentioned  in  Chapter  XII,  p.  5. 

If  a  spheroid  is  used  in  place  of  a 
sphere,  the  structure  will  be  symmetri- 
cal only  round  its  axis  of  revolution, 
viz.,  the  shorter  axis,  if  it  is  oblate,  And 
the  longer  axis,  if  it  is  prolate.  If  thd 
polarised  ray  A  C,flg,  39,  passes  aloti^ 
any  of  these  axes,  we  shall  observe  a 
black  rectangular  cross,  and  four  lumi- 
nous sectors,  which  wUl  remain  unal 
tered  during  the  motion  of  the  spheroids 
round  the  axis  of  revolution.  But  if 
this  axis  is  inclined  to  A  C,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  figure  is  deranged,  and  the 
black  cross  wiu  sometimes  open  at  the 
centre.  If  an  equatorial  diameter  of 
the  spheroid  is  parallel  to  A  C,  then  the 
black  cross  will  be  complete  when  the 
plane  of  the  equator  is  parallel  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  primitive  po- 
larisation, but  it  will  open  at  the  centre, 
in  other  positions,  like  the  system  of 
rings  in  crystals  with  two  axes. 

If  heat  is  applied  to  the  circumference, 
A  C  BD,  /Ig,  58,  of  a  glass  tube,  whose 
diameter  is  AB,  and  the  diameter  of 
whose  l)ore  is  ab,  the  black  cross  AB, 
C  D,  will  l)e  seen,  and  there  will  l)e 
observed  a  dark  circle,  mnop,  of  no 
double  refraction,  having  in  the  outside 
the  positive  doubly  reiractinij  structure, 
and  in  the  inside  the  negative  doubly 
refracting  structure.  The  breadth  of 
the  negaore  annulus  is  less  than  that 
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Fig.  58. 


of  the  positive  one.  As  the  bore  of  the 
tube  bfecomes  smaller  the  circle  of  no 
double  refraction  approaches  to  the  axis 
of  the  tube. 

5.  On  the  communication  of  a  per- 
manent doubly  refracting  structure  to 
Glass.— In  March  1814,  Dr.  Brewster 
found  that  glass  melted  and  suddenly 
cooled,  such  as  Prince  Rupert's  drops, 
possessed  a  permanent  doubly  refracting 
structure.  In  December  1814,  Dr.  See- 
beck  published  experiments  of  a  similar 
kind,  with  cubes  of  glass,  and  Dr.  Brew 
ster,  who  had  extended  his  experiments 
to  plates  of  glass  of  all  forms,  analysed 
the  vaiious  phenomena  which  they  pro- 
duced, and  published  an  account  of  them 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1816. 

In  order  to  form  cylinders,  or  plates, 
or  spheres,  with  a  permanent  doubly  re- 
fracting sbricture,  we  have  only  to  bring 
the  gls^  to  a  red  heat,  and  cool  it  ra- 


pidly at  its  circumference  or  its  edges. 
When  the  cylinders  or  plates  have  Men 
thus  rapidly  cooled,  they  will  produce  the 
very  same  phenomena  which  are  exhi- 
bited by  plates  that  have  only  transiently 
the  doubly  refracting  structure  during 
the  propagation  of  heat  through  the  mass. 
The  maximum  tint  developed  at  the 
edge  of  a  plate  of  crown  glass  0.44  of  an 
inch  thick,  was  the  red  of  the  fifth  order 
of  colours. 

6.  On  the  effects  produced  by  sub- 
dividing or  altering  the  form  of  Plates 
and  Cylinders  of  doMy  refracting 
Glass. — In  doubly  refracting  crystals,  the 
phenomena  which  they  produce  are  quite 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  crystal  or 
portion  of  a  crystal  employed.  The  case, 
nowever,  is  quite  different  with  plates 
and  cylinders  of  glass,  as  the  effect  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  their  ex- 
ternal shape.  If  we  divide  the  plate 
E  F  C  D  into  two,  by  a  diamond  cut,  in 
the  direction  a  b,  and  separate  the  two 
pieces,  they  will,  when  exposed  to  the 
polarised  usht,  no  longer  exhibit  the 
fringes  whicti  appear  infg.  53,  on  each 
side  of  a  b,  but  each  half  of  the  plate  unll 
have  the  same  structure  as  the  whole 
plate  had  originally,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  tints  are  all  much  lower  in 
the  scale.  This  remarkable  efiect  is 
shewn  in  Jig.  59,  in  which  ab  corre- 
sponds with  a  6  in  Jfg.  53.  Each  half  of 
the  plate  has  now  two  lines  of  no  double 


Fig.  69. 


refraction,  with  one  negative  structure 
between  them,  and  two  positive  structures 
without  them.  If  the  plate  had  been  di- 
vided in  the  direction  GH,  the  angular 
structure  at  E,  as  in  fg.  53,  would  have 
appeared  at  the  four  new  angles. 

In  like  manner,  if,  in  the  glass  cylinder 
shewn  mfg.  57,  we  cut  a  notch  through 
it,  by  means  of  a  file,  two  lines  of  no 
double  refraction  wiU  appear,  a  negative 
structure  being  interposed  between  two 
positive  ones. 

The  optical  figures  produced  by  un- 
annealed  plates  and  cylinders  of  glass 
exliibit  very  curious  variations,  by  grind- 


ing them  into  new  forms.  A  cylinder, 
for  example,  which  gives  a  circular  sys- 
tem of  rings,  witlia  black  cross,  as' in 
^g.25,  will,  if  its  section  is  made  ellip- 
tical, give  the  black  cross  only  when 
the  ^ater  and  lesser  axis  of  the  ellipse 
are  in  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation. 
When  they  are  inclined  45°  to  it,  the 
black  cross  opens  in  the  centre,  ex- 
hibiting the  inSauence  of  a  new  axis  de- 
veloped by  the  elliptical  form  of  the  cy- 
linder. 

7.  Description  of  a  Chromatic  Ver- 
nier  for  subdividing  tints. — If  we  take  a 
plate  of  glass  of  considerable  thickness. 
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and  grind  it  into  the  fonn  of  a  wedge,  as 
shewn  at  AB,  J!g,  60,  and  then  give  it 

Fig.  60. 


the  doubly  refracting  structure,  both  its 
positive  and  negative  tints  will  increase 
gradually  from  B  to  A,  so  that  if  the 
maximum  tint  near  A,  is  yellow  of  the 
first  order,  it  will  shade  off  gradually, 
and  terminate  in  white  near  B.  In  a 
wedge  of  this  kind,  two  inches  long,  and 
having  an  angle  of  80,  the  highest  tint 
is  between  the  blue  and  the  white  of  the 
first  order,  corresponding  to  2.20  in 
Newton's  scale  of  colours,  and  the  lowest 
tint  is  between  the  black  and  the  blue^ 
corresponding  to  about  0.8.  We  have 
consequently  a  scale  nearly  two  inches 
long  to  measure  a  variation  in  the 
tints  amounting  to  2.2  —  0.8  =  1 .4.  The 
method  of  usin^  this  wedge  is  shewn  in 
Jig.  60.  If  it  is  required  to  ascertain 
very  exactly  the  tint  of  a  plate  of  crys- 
taUised  glass  C  D,  it  must  be  held  as  in 
the  figiu-e,  and  moved  gradually  from 
A  to  B.  When  it  has  the  position  C  D, 
the  intersectional  figure  m  is  opened  ho- 
rizontally, which  proves  that  the  tints  of 
the  wedge  A  B,  at  the  point  m,  are  higher 
than  those  of  CD.  In  the  position  G  H, 
the  figure  at  o  is  open  vertically,  and 
therefore  the  tints  of  the  wedge  at  o  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  plate.  But  in 
the  intermediate  position  £F,  a  dark 
cross  is  produced,  which  indicates  the 
perfect  equality  between  the  tints  of  the 
wedge  at  n  and  those  of  the  plate  E  F. 
By  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
may  be  the  one  tenth  or  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  unit  in  Newton's  scale, 
all  tints  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  and  referred  to  their  exact  place  in 
the  scale  of  colours.  This  wedge  is  par- 
ticularly suited  as  a  vernier  for  the  chro- 
matic thermometer  already  mentioned. 

8.  On  the  production  of  the  doubly 
refracting  structure  by  evaporation  and 
gradual  induration. — In  tne  beginning 
of  1814»  Dr.  Brewster  discovered  that 


the  structure  which  produces  double  re- 
fraction could  be  communicated  to  soft 
substances  by  gradual  and  unequal  indu- 
ration ;  and  he  afterwards  published 
some  of  his  results  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1816. 

When  isinglass  is  dried  in  a  circular 
glass  trough,  and  is  placed  in  the  pola- 
rising apparatus  Jig.  39,  it  exhibits  the 
black  cross  and  four  luminous  sectors 
like  negative  crystals  with  one  axis  of 
double  refraction.  When  a  thin  cylin- 
drical plate  of  isinglass  is  indurated  at 
its  outer  ed^,  it  gives  the  black  cross 
and  four  luminous  sectors  like  positive 
crystals  with  one  axis  of  double  refrac- 
tion. 

A  thin  cylinder  of  isinglass,  with  a 
hole  in  its  centre  like  the  glass  tube 
shown  in  fg.  57,  gives  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance there  represented,  but  both 
the  structures  are,  m  this  case,  positive. 

When  jelly  is  evaporated  in  rectan- 
gular troughs  of  glass,  as  A  B  C  D,  /^g-. 6 1 , 


Fiff.  61. 


B  -c 

the  induration  commences  at  the  surfece 
a  bt  and  fringes  m  n  are  formed  parallel 
to  the  surface,  having  the  same  structure 
(viz.  positive)  as  the  external  fringes  in 
plates  of  unannealed  glass.  The  smrface 
ab  sinks  as  the  induration  advances, 
but  at  last  the  jelly  adheres  so  firmly  at 
a  and  b  to  the  sides  of  the  trough,  that  the 
surface  a  b  becomes  fixed.  Hence,  as 
the  induration  proceeds,  the  softer  jelly 
about  rs  \s  expanded  or  drawn,  as  it 
were,  towards  a  b,  in  consequence  of  its 
moisture  escaping  slowly  through  ab, 
and  its  adherence  to  the  more  indu- 
rated structure  above^t.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  an  opposite  or 
negative  structure  is  developed  at  r  *, 
and  this  structure  is  necessarily  sepa- 
rated  from  the  negative  structure  at 
m  n  by  a  black  neutral  line  M  N,  in 
which  there  is  no  double  refraction. 

If  the  glass  trough  is  open  at  its  bot 
torn  B  C,  so  as  to  allow  the  induration 
to  take  place  there  also  as  in  Jig.  62, 
positive  mnges  are  formed  at  op,  and 
negative  ones  at  r«,  and  these  are  sepa- 
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Fig.  62. 


>r 


rated  by  the  line  O  P  of  no  double  refrac- 
tion. This  system  of  fringes  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  produced  l)y  a  rect- 
angle of  glass  heated  and  then  rapidly 
cooled,  and  when  it  was  crossed  by  a 
rectangle  of  glass  having  the  system  of 
fringes  developed  by  the  passage  of  heat 
across  it,  the  intersectional  rectangle 
exhibited  the  elliptic  fringes  mentioned 
in  p.  51.  A  plate  of  jelly  one-third  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  one  inch  and  two- 
thirds  long,  produced  at  r  *  a  green  of 
the  second  oraer  on  the  day  after  it  was 
coa£:ulated 

When  isinglass  is  placed  in  a  cylin- 
der A  B  of  glass, y^.  63,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  is  allowed  to  indurate,  it  ap- 


\ 


\ 


pears  to  be  divided  into  two  structures 
0,  p,  bv  a  dark  line  m  n,  when  A  B  is 
parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  primitive  polarisation.  The  tints  d 
o  descend  in  the  scale,  while  those  of  p 
ascend,  when  the  axis,  xy.ofa,  plate  of 
sulphate  of  lime  crosses  them  as  in  the 
fgure. 

If  we  take  a  sphere  or  spheroid  of 
transparent  jelly  and  allow  it  to  indu- 
rate, it  will  exhibit  the  same  phenomena 
as  a  sphere  or  spheroid  of  |^lass  tliat  has 
received  the  doubly  refracting  structure. 


All  the  lenses  of  aiumals  which  are 
formed  of  albuminous  matter  exhibit  a 
doubly  refracting  struoture  analogous 
to  that  of  spheroids  of  glass  and  hidurated 
jelly.  In  some  of  them  there  is  only  a 
single  struoture,  as  in  that  of  man  and 
several  quadrupeds ;  but  in  the  lens  of 
the  horse  there  are  three  structures,  like 
those  in  plates  of  glass.  In  fishes,  which 
have  spherical  or  rather  spheroidal 
lenses,  the  phenomena  are  highly  beauti- 
ful and  instructive.  If  we  take  the 
crystalline  lense  of  a  large  cod,  and 
haying  imniersed  it  in  a  gkss  trough  of 
oil,  place  its  axis  parallel  to  A  C^flg,  39, 
we  shall  see  the  beautiful  figure  shown 
iny^,  64,  which  will  never  vary  while 


the  lens  is  turned  round  upon  its  axis. 
The  figure  consists  of  twelve  luminous 
sectors  1,  2,  3,  4,  3,  &c.,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  black  cross,  and  two  dark 
concentric  cmiles,  which  are  circles  of  no 
double  refraction.  The  interior  sectors,  1 , 

2,  7,  8,  are  small,  and  exhibit  a  white  tint 
.of  the  first  order,  increasing  in  brilliancy 
towards  the  centre  where  the  biacfc 
cross  is  very  sharp.  The  middle  sectors, 

3,  4,  9,  10,  which  are  very  large,  are 
separated  from  the  intenor  by  a  broad 
dark  circle,  and  display  a  white  tint  of 
the  first  order.  The  outer  sectors,  5,  6, 
11,  12,  are  extremely  faint,  and  are  seen 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  this  po- 
sition of  the  lens.  If  the  axis  of  the  lens 
(or  the  axis  of  vision  of  the  eye)  is  inclined 
to  the  polarised  ray  in  a  plane  passing 
through  1  and  2,  the  sectors  1  and  2  wiS 
diminish,  and  7,  8  will  increase  in  size, 
and  an  additional  luminous  space  will 
appear  at  the  centre,  till,  by  increasing 
the  inclination,  the  sectors  1,  2  and  the 
luminous  space  will  completely  disap- 

})ear,  leaving  the  sectors  7,  8  much  en- 
arged,  and  of  a  bluish  white  tint.  If  the 
lens  is  inclined  in  a  plane  passing 
through  7  8,  the  sectors  1,  2  will  in- 
crease, and  7,  8  diminish  in  the  same 
manner 
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When  the  polarised  light  is  transmitted 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  or 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  thehlack  cross 
will  be  complete,  and  the  figure  sym- 
metrical when  the  plane  qf  the  equator 
is  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  primitive  polarisation ;  but  out  of  these 
planes  the  black  cross  changes  its  form, 
and  only  two  luminous  spaces  appears 
in  place  of  1  2,  7  8,  separated  by  a  single 
black  line  passing  through  the  centre. 
The  middle  and  outer  sectors  of  the 
crystalline  had  the  same  structure  as 
that  of  a  sphere  of  glass  placed  in  hot  oil, 
and  the  middle  sectors  had  an  opposite 
structure*. 

Chapter  XV. 

Double  Refraction  communicated  to 
Plates  of  Glass  by  lifechanical  Force 
— Combinatioi^  of  such  Plates  with 
each  other  and  with  Plates  of  Glass 
made  Doubly  Refracting  by  Heat — 
Chromatic  Dynamometer  —  Manner 
in  which  Heat  and  Pressure  producei 
Double  RefraofiQf^. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1815,  Dr.  Brew- 
ster discovered  that  the  property  of 
double  refraction  could  be  communi- 
cated by  simple  pressure  to  90ft  animal 
substances,  such  as  isinj^ass  and  palves* 
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foot  jelly.  He  took  a  cylinder  of  calves' 
foot  jelly,  so  small  that  it  could  scarcely 
support  its  own  weight,  and  having  no 
action  whatever  upon  polarised  light; 
and  by  pressing  this  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumK  or  even  touching  it 
gently,  it  received  the  structure  of  doubly 
refracting  bodies  as  exhibited  in  their 
action  on  polarised  li^ht  During  sub- 
sequent experiments  m  October,  1815, 
he  found  that  compression  produced  a 
negative  polarising  structure,  and  dilo' 
tation  a  positive  structure,  and  by  di- 
lating isinglass  in  a  certain  state  of 
toughness,  he  communicated  to  isinglass 
a  much  more  powerful  doubly  refracting 
■tructure  than  that  of  beryl.  On  the 
1st  of  November  of  the  same  year,  he 
extended  these  experiments  to  plates  of 
solid  i^ass. 

This  remarkable  property  may  be 
easily  shown  by  taking  a  stnp  of  glass 
cut  merely  with  a  diamond,  and  bending 
it  slightly  by  holding  one  end  of  it  in 
each  hand.  When  the  strip  of  glass  is 
held  in  the  apparatus,  >^.  39,  so  that  its 
length  is  inchned  45^  to  the  plane  of 
primitive  polarisation,  it  will  exhibit 
two  separate  doubly  refracting  structures 
shown  in  /g.  65,  separated  by  the  dark 
neutral  Hue  M  N.    Each  of  these  struo<» 


^.W. 


tures  is  covered  with  coloured  fringes 
parallel  to  M  N,  and  those  between  the 
concave  side  0  D  and  M  N  are  positive^ 
while  those  between  the  convex  side, 
A  B  and  M  N,  are  n^oHv^.  The  tints 
vary  as  their  distance  from  M  N.  If  we 
slacken  the  bending  force,  the  fringes 
will  become  less  numerous,  descending  to 
the  white  of  the  first  order,  and  then 
disappearing  altogether  when  the  fprce 
is  reduced  to  notmng. 

When  two  slips  of  glass  of  the  same 
thickness  and  sue,  ar^  similarly  bent, 
are  crossed,  as  shown  in  flg.  66,  the 
tints  in  the  intersectional  square  are 
rectilineal,  and  are  parallel  to  the  line 
of  no  double  refraction  m  n,  which  forms 
the  diagonal  of  the  square,  which  joins 
the  intersection  of  the  two  concave  sides 
with  that  of  the  two  convex  sides. 

When  one  of  these  bent  strips  of  gldss 

•  Sae  PkU,  Trat.  1816,p.311,  wbtre  Pr.  SrewoUr 
first  doteribod  these  ftppeanaoet. 


crosses  a  rectangular  plate  of  glass  with 
the  two  structures,  tne  fringes  in  the 
intersectional  square  are  parabolas. 

1^.66. 


Effects  of  a  similar  kind  were  pro- 
duced  by  applying  mechanical  force  to 
various  other  bodies  destitute  of  double 
refraction ;  and  the  system  of  rings  in  se- 
parate crystals,  and  the  uniform  tints  pro- 
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duced  by  thin  plates  of  crystals  were 
modified  by  compression  and  dilatation, 
according  to  laws,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  full  account  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1816,  and  the  Edin,  Trans. 
voL  viii.  The  principles  tlius  developed 
have  been  applied  by  Dr.  Brewster  to 
the  construction  of  a  chromatic  dynor- 
mometer,  a  chromatic  hygrometer,  and 
a  chromatic  thermometer,  different 
from  the  one  formerly  mentioned.  In 
these  cases,  either  direct  force,  or  force 
arising  from  expansion,  is  to  be  mea- 
sured; and  in  the  instruments  under 
consideration  the  force  is  measured  and 
indicated  by  the  tints  developed  in  a  plate 
of  glass  bent  by  the  force  to  oe  measured. 
The  perfect  elasticity  of  glass  gives  it  a 
▼ast  superiority  over  steel,  as  it  will  inr 
variably  return  to  its  originsd  «tate  after 
being  bent ;  and  as  the  tints  of  polarised 
light  have  a  precise  numerical  value,  and 
may  be  subdivided  and  read  off  by  the 
chromatic  vernier  described  in  p.  63,  the 
results  of  such  instruments  wll  merit 
great  confidence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  heat  and  pressure 
produce  that  mechanical  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  glass  which  gives  rise 
to  the  very  singular  phenomena  above 
described.  When  Dr.  Brewster  first 
saw  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  a 
doubly  refracting  structure  produced 
at  parts  of  the  glass  where  the  heat 
had  not  arrived,  he  was  struck  with 
its  analogy  to  the  phenomenon  in  mag- 
netism in  which  the  production  of  south 
polar  magnetism  at  one  end  of  a  needle 
instantly  creates  north  polar  magnetism 
at  the  other  end,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
beHeve  that  the  phenomena  might  be 
owin^,  as  in  magnetism,  to  the  action  of 
a  fluid.  This  opinion,  however,  was 
soon  abandoned,  after  he  was  better  ac- 
ipiainted  with  the  influence  of  compres- 
sion and  dilatation  in  developing  the 
doubly  refracting  structure,  and  he  gave 
the  following  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena.    Let  CDFE,  y?^.  67,  be   an 

Fig.  67. 


transparent     substance     like 

caoutchouc  or  isinglass  in  a  particular 
state  of  induration,  and  let  it  be  dilated  or 
drawn  out  in  the  direction  A  B  by  forces 


applied  at  A  and  B :  the  obvious  effect  of 
this  is  to  shorten  the  sides  C  D,  E  F;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  produce  a 
compression  along  these  lines.  There 
mil  conse<]uently  be  neutral  lines  m  n» 
op  separating  the  dilated  from  the  com- 
pressed portions,  and  if  the  plate  is  ex- 
posed to  polarised  light,  we  shall  have 
a  positive  structure  AB  between  two 
negative  structures  C  D,  £  F.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  compress  C  D  and 
£  F,  the  effect  of  this  will  be  to  cause  a 
protrusion  at  A  and  B,  or  to  dilate  the 
substance  in  the  direction  AB.  If  we 
apply  the  compressing  force  only  to  £  F 
in  a  hard  elastic  substance  like  glass, 
this  will  necessarily  produce  a  protrusion 
at  A  and  B,  or  a  dilatation  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  this  dilatation  will  produce  a 
compression  at  C  D, though  no  force  is 
applied  there.  Hence  it  is  obvious  why 
tints  appear  at  C  D  when  the  edge  £  F 
of  a  piece  of  glass  C  D  F  E  is  laid  upon 
a  piece  of  hot  iron. 

In  the  experiment  shown  in  fig.  65, 
with  the  bent  plate  of  glass,  the  particles 
of  the  glass  are  compressed  on  the  con- 
cave side  C  D  and  in  the  direction  C  D, 
whereas,  on  the  convex  side,  AB,  they 
are  dilated  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
of  A  B :  hence  there  must  be  some  neu- 
tral line  M  N  in  which  there  is  a  line  of 
particles  neither  compressed  nor  dilated. 

From  these  principles,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  structure  of  unan- 
nealed  glass,  as  indicated  by  the  optical 
figure  which  it  produces,  changes  by  di- 
viding it  in  two,  or  by  altering  its  form. 
The  structure  of  the  optical  figure  de- 
pends on  the  form  of  the  glass  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  easy  to  concdve  how  portions 
kept  in  a  state  of  compression  by  dilating 
forces  in  another  part  of  the  glass,  should 
lose  fheir  state  of  compression  by  the  re- 
nioval  of  the  dilating  forces  which  occa- 
sioned it,  or  should  even  be  thrown  into 
a  state  of  dilatation  by  the  influence  of 
the  remaining  compressing  forces. 

Mr.  Herscnel  has,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Light,  given  an  analogous  view  of  the 
subject  as  a  theory  of  the  phenomena. 
We  regard  the  views  given  above  as  the 
result  of  direct  experiment. 

CHAPTKa  XVI. 

Structure  of  composite  Doubly  Refract- 
i^g  Crystals — Brazilian  Topaz  — 
Sulphate  of  Potash — Remarkable /or- 
motion  oftesselaied  Apophyllite. 

Ix  examining  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  doubly  refracting  crystals,  the  reader 
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cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  the 
forces  which  produce  them  have  the 
same  character  and  the  same  intensity 
in  all  parallel  directions.  The  tints  or 
the  systems  of  rings,  or  the  separation  of 
images,  are  identically  the  same  through 
whatever  portion  of  a  crystalline  plate 
the  ray  is  transmitted,  provided  it  has 
always  the  same  inclination  to  the  axis 
or  axes  of  the  crystal 

In  composite  or  hemitrope  crjrstals 
there  is  an  apparent  deviation  from  this 
law.  If  one  crystal  adheres  to  another, 
so  that  their  axes  are  not  parallel,  the 
system  or  systems  of  rings  seen  through 
a  plate  formed  out  of  the  adhering  crys- 
tal will  not  have  the  same  position,  nor 
will  the  tints,  or  the  separation  of  the 
images,  be  the  same  in  parallel  directions. 
This  kind  of  composite  structure  some- 
times presents  veiy  curious  phenomena, 
as  in  nitre,  arragonite,  calcareous  spar, 
harmotome,  arseniate  of  iron,  aplome, 
9colezite,feldspar,  sulphato-tricarbonate 
of  lead,  and  various  minerals;  but  it  is 
particulariy  beautiful  in  Brazilian  topaz 
and  certain  crystals  of  sulphaie  oj 
potash. 

A  very  particular  account  of  the  com- 
pound structure  of  Brazilian  topaz  has 
fceen  given  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  the  Cam- 
bridge  Transactions,  vol.  ii  It  consists 
of  a  central  rhomb  inclosed  within  four 
Other  crystak,  as  in^.  68.    The  whole 


Fig.  68. 
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hibits  the  tessdated  structure  shown  in 

ig.  69,  when  placed  in  the  apparatus 

Fig.  69. 


*%•.  39.  By  inclining  the  plate  the  tes- 
selse  give  different  tints,  which  havie  a 
very  mie  effect. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  othera 
that  might  be  adduced,  each  of  the  tes- 
selsB  have  all  the  properties  of  separate 
crystals.  They  have  all  the  same  po- 
larising force,  and  exhibit  the  same  pro- 
perties at  equal  inclinations  to  the  axes  of 
each,  so  that  their  optical  structure  and 
properties  are  exactly  such  as  misfht 
have  been  predicted  from  a  knowledge 
of  their  crvstallographic  structure. 

From  aU  these  structures  that  of  the 
tesselated  apophyllite  differs  in  a  veiy 
remarkable  manner.  The  doubly  re- 
fracting force  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  crystal,  and  this  variation  takes 
place  with  such  admirable  symmetry  in 
relation  to  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  that 
it  produces,  when  exposed  to  polarised 
light,  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  that 
have  ever  been  witnessed. 

The  apophvUite  from  Faroe  most  com- 
monly crystallises  in  right-angled  prisms 
like  C  D,  fig.  70.  If  wc  remove  the 
Fig.  70. 


have  often  the  same  colour,  but  very 
often  the  central  rhomb  is  of  one  colour, 
while  the  external  tesselse  are  of  a  different 
colour ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  one  of 
the  external  tesselae  has  been  pink  while 
the  other  three  were  yellow.  These  ex- 
ternal tesselse  are  often  divided  into  a 
number  of  minute  laminae,  whose  prin- 
cipal sections  are  not  parallel,  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  innermost  being  in- 
cbned  no  less  than  10°  or  1 1°  to  that  of 
the  outermost 

The  bipyramidal  sulphate  of  potash,  in 
place  of  being  a  simple  crystal,  as  Count 
Boiumon  supposed,  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Brewster  to  be  a  compound  one,  aiw 
when  a  plate  is  cut  out  of  it  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  the  pyramid,  it  ex- 
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slices  A,  B,  which  form  the  summit  and 
base  of  the  prism  to  the  thickness  of 
about  the  1  OOth  of  an  inch,  and  examine  it 
either  by  the  miscroscope  or  by  polaiised 
lierht,  we  shall  perceive  no  cQfPerence 
between  them  and  ordinary  crystalline 
plates,  excepting  that  the  colour  of  the 
single  system  or  rings  which  they  pro- 
duce are  peculiar,  as  described  in  Chap. 
IX.  p.  34.  A  number  of  veins  merely  ap- 
pear at  the  edges,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
By  removing  other  slices,  which  may  be 
easily  done  Uy  a  knife,  as  the  mineral 
splits  with  great  ^cility,  and  exposing 
them  to  polarised  light,  we  shall  observe 
that  they  exhibit  the  beautiful  tesselated 
figure  shown  in^.  71.    The  outer  case. 


Fig,  71. 


M  N  O  P,  which,  as  it  were,  binds  the 
interior  parts  together,  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  parallel  veins  or  platea 
which,  from  their  minuteness,  display 
the  colours  of  striated  surfaces.  Within 
this  frame  are  contained  no  fiewer  than 
nine  separate  crystab,  viz,  the  central 
lozen&;e  a  &  c  ^,  the  four  prisms  A,  B,  G, 
D  with  trapezial  bases,  and  the  four 
triangular  prisms  e  h  I,  I  m  n,  and 
gfCy  all  of  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  distinct  lines  or  veins. 
By  means  of  the  microscope  we  can 
easily  see  the  lines  ehltlmn,  nk^, 
and  g/e.  The  central  loienge  a  ^  c  rf  is 
is  seen  much  less  frequently,  and  the 
radial  lines  ha,c  k,fd,  b  m  can  only  be 
recognized  by  a  particular  mode  of 
throwing  the  light  upon  the  plates, 
though  Siey  are  easily  seen  by  polarised 
Hght. 

But  the  mo&t  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  composite  structure  is,  that  the 
central  lozenge  abed  has  only  one 
axis  of  double  refraction,  while  the  four 
prisms  A,  B,  C,  D,  have  two  axes.  In 
A  and  D  the  planes  of  the  two  resultant 
axes  are  coincident,  and  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  diagonal  M  N ;  and  in  like 


manner  the  plants  of  the  resultant  axes 
of  B  and  G  lie  in  the  other  diagcxial 
O  P.  This  combination  of  crystals  with 
one  and  two  axes,  may  be  very  easily  re* 
cognised  by  holding  the  plate  M  ON  P 
in  the  position  DEFG  of /f^.  39,  and 
turning  it  about  its  axis.  In  every  po- 
sition of  the  plate  the  lozenge  a  be  a  will 
be  dark,  while  the  crystals  A,  B,  C,  D 
will  be  luminous  when  the  sides  M  O, 
O  N  are  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
pdane  of  primitive  polarisation. 

Beautiful  as  this  structure  is,  it  is  yet 
far  surpassed  by  that  of  another  variety 
of  Faroe  apophyllite,  the  extraordinary 
orgjanisation  of  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Brewster, 

**  Among  the  various  foims  in  which 
the  apoph^te  occurs,  there  is  one  from 
Faroe  of  a  very  interesting  nature.  The 
crystals  have  a  greenish-white  tinge,  and 
are  ag^gregated  together  in  masses.  The 
quadrangular  prisms  are  in  general  below 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  they  are 
always  unpolished  on  tlieir  terminal 
planes;  they  have  the  angles  at  the 
summit  more  deeply  truncated  than  the 
other  quadrangular  prisms  from  Faroe  ; 
they  are  always  perfectly  transparent, 
and  may  sometimes  be  detached  in  a 
complete  state,  with  both  their  terminal 
summits. 

"In  examining  ^is  variety  of  apophyl- 
lite, I  was  enabled,  bv  the  perfection  of 
the  crystals,  to  study  their  structure, 
through  the  natural  planes,  and  at  right 
angles  to  their  axes.  The  phenomena 
which  this  investigation  presented  to  me 
were  of  a  very  singular  and  unexpected 
nature.  In  symmetry  of  form  and 
splendour  of  colouring,  they  far  sur- 
passed any  of  the  optical  arrangements 
that  I  had  seen,  while  they  developed  a 
singular  complexity  of  structure,  and  in- 
dicated the  existence  of  new  laws  of 
mineral  oi^fanisation. 

"  When  a  complete  oiystal  of  this 
variety  of  apo{)hyuite  is  exposed  to  po- 
larised light,  with  its  axis  inclined  45^ 
to  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation, 
and  is  subsequently  examined  with  an 
analysing  prism,  it  exhibits,  through 
both  its^pan:  of  parallel  planes,  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in  flg.  72,  In  tuniiiW 
the  crystal  round  the  polarised  ray,  all 
the  tints  vanish,  re-appear,  and  reach 
their  maximum  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  they  are  not  the  result  of  any  he- 
mitropism,  but  arise  wholly  from  a  sym- 
metrical combination  of  elementary 
crystals  possessing  different  primitive 
forms  and  different  re&active  and  po 
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Fig.n. 


distances  from  it,  cannot  &]1  to  strike 
the  observer  with  surprise  and  admira 
tion 

**  The  tints  exhibited  by  each  cirstal 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  its  thick- 
ness, but  the  range  of  tint  in  the  same 
plate,  and  at  the  same  thickness,  gene- 
rally amounts  in  the  largest  crystals  to 
three  of  the  orders  of  colours  m  New- 
ton's scale.  The  central  portion,  and  the 
two  squares  above  and  below  it,  have  in 
general  the  same  intensity,  while  the  four 
segments  round  the  central  portion,  and 
some  of  the  parts  beyond  each  of  the 
squares,  are  also  isochromatic.  In 
the  central  part  the  colours  have  a  de- 
cided termination ;  but  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  prism  their  outline  is  less 
regular,  and  less  distinctly  marked ; 
though  this  irregularity  has  also  its 
counterpart  at  tlie  other  termination. 
A  part  of  these  irregularities  is  some- 
times owing  to  the  longitudinal  striae  on 
the  natural  faces  of  the  crystal,  so  that  by 
carefully  grinding  these  off,  the  beauty 
and  regidarity  of  the  figure  is  greatly 
improved. 

^*  In  order  to  ascertain  the  order  of  the 
colours  polarised  by  the  crystal,  and  ob- 
serve in  what  manner  they  passed  into 
one  another,  I  transmitted  the  polarised 
light  in  a  direction  parallel  to  one  of  the 
diagonals  of  the  quadrangular  prism, 
and  thus  obtained,  as  it  were,  a  section 
of  the  dilFerent  oilers  of  colours,  from 
the  zero  of  their  scale.  The  result  of 
this  experiment,  which  is  shown  mfig,  73, 


larising  powers.  The  difference  in  the 
polarising  powers  is  well  shown  by  the 
variation  of  tint ;  and  the  difference  of 
refractive  power  may  be  observed  with 
equal  distinctness  by  examining  the 
ciystal  with  the  microscope  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  illumination, 
when  the  outlines  of  the  symmetrical 
forms  shown  in  Jig.  72  will  be  clearly 
visible. 

"  In  examining  the  splendid  arrange- 
ments of  tints  exhibited  in  the  figure, 
the  perfect  symmetry  wliich  appears  in 
all  Its  jparts  is  particularly  remark- 
able. The  existence  of  the  curvilineal 
solid  in  the  centre ;— the  gradual  di- 
minution m  the  length  of  the  circum- 
scribing plates,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  talker,  as  it  were,  from  the  angles 
of  the  central  rectangle  to  the  truncated 
tngles  at  the  summits  ;  but.  above  all, 
the  ^production  of  similar  tints  on  each 
side  of  the  central  figure,  and  at  equal 


Fig.  73. 
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was  highly  interesting,  as  it  displayed  to 
the  eye  not  only  the  law  according  to 
which  the  intensity  of  the  polarising 
forces  varied  in  different  parts  of  the 
crystal,  but  also  the  variation  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  tints,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  phenomena.  At 
the  points  in  the  diagonal  m  n,  opposite 
to  a  and  b  of  the  crystal,  the  tints  rose  to 
the  seventh  order  of  colours ;  at  other 
two  places,  opposite  to  c  and  rf,  they  rose 
only  to  the  sixth;  while  near  the  sum- 
mits, at  m  and  n,  they  descended  so  low 
as  the  fourth  order.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  four  curvilineal  segments.  Jig. 
72,  are  next  to  these  in  intensity;  that 
the  central  portions  of  the  squares  are 
again  inferior  to  these;  and  that  the 
weakest  polarising  force  is  near  the  sum- 
mits of  the  prism.  At  a  and  b,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  fringes  have  a  singularly 
serrated  outline,  ewiibiting  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  the  sudden  variations 
which  take  place  in  the  polarising  forces 
of  the  successive  laminse. 

"  Having  thus  described  the  structure 
and  properties  of  the  tesselated  apophyl- 
lite,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  how 
far  such  a  combination  of  structures  is 
compatible  with  the  admitted  laws  of 
crystallography.  The  growth  of  a  crys- 
tal, in  virtue  of  the  aOT-egation  of  minute 
particles  endowed  wim  polarity  and  pos- 
sessing certain  primitive  forms,  is  easily 
comprehended,  whether  we  suppose  the 
particles  to  exist  in  a  state  of  igneous 
fluidity  or  aqueous  solution.  But  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  process 
that  the  same  law  presides  at  the  forma- 
tion of  every  part  of  it,  and  that  the 
crystal  is  homogeneous  througliout,  pos- 
sessing the  same  mechanical  and  physi- 
cal properties  in  all  parallel  directions. 

"  The  tesselated  apophyllite,  however, 
could  not  have  been  formed  by  this  pro- 
cess. It  resembles  more  a  work  of  art, 
in  which  the  artist  has  varied,  not  only 
the  materials,  but  the  laws  of  their  com- 
bination. 

"  A  foundation  appears  to  be  first  laid 
by  means  of  an  uniform  homogeneous 
plate,  the  primitive  form  of  which  is 
pyramidal.  A  central  pillar,  whose  sec- 
tion is  a  rectangular  lozenge,  then  rises 
perpendicularly  from  the  base,  and  con- 
sists of  similar  particles.  Hound  this 
pillar  are  placed  new  materials,  in  the 
form  of  four  trapezoidal  solids,  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  whose  particles  is  pris- 
matic, and  in  these  solids  the  lines  of 
similar  pro^)erties  are  at  right  angles  to 


each  other.  The  crystal  is  then  made 
quadrangular  by  the  application  of  four 
triangular  prisms  of  unusual  acuteness. 
The  nine  solids,  arranged  in  this  sym- 
metrical manner,  and  joined  by  trans- 
parent  veins,  performing  the  functions 
of  a  cement,  are  then  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  composed  of  numerous  films,  de- 
posited in  succession,  and  the  whole  of 
this  singular  assemblage  is  finally  roofed 
in  by  a  plate  exactly  similar  to  that 
whicn  formed  its  foundation. 

"  The  second  variety  of  the  tesselated 
apophyllite  is  still  more  complicated. 
Possessing  the  different  combinations  of 
the  one  which  has  just  been  described, 
it  displays,  in  the  dLreetion  of  the  length 
of  the  prism,  an  organization  of  the  most 
singular  kind.  Forms,  unknown  in  crys- 
tallography, occupy  its  central  portion; 
and  on  each  side  of  it  particles  of  simi- 
lar properties  take  their  place,  at  similar 
distances,  now  forming  a  zone  of  uniform 
polarising  force,  now  another  increasing 
to  a  maximum,  and  now  a  third,  de- 
scending in  the  scale  by  regular  grada- 
tions. The  boundaries  of  these  corre- 
sponding though  distant  zones  are 
marked  with  the  greatest  precision,  and 
ail  their  parts  as  nicely  adjusted  as 
if  some  skilful  workman  had  selected  the 
materials,  measured  the  spaces  they 
were  to  occupy,  and  finally  combined 
them  into  the  finest  specimen  of  natural 
mosaic. 

"  The  irregularities  of  crystallisation, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Made, 
or  Hemitrope  forms,  and  those  compound 
groups  which  arise  from  the  mutual 
penetration  of  crystals,  are  merely  acci- 
dental deviations  from  particular  laws, 
which  govern  the  crystallisations  in  which 
they  occur.  The  aberrations  themselves 
testify  the  predominance  of  the  laws  to 
which  they  form  exceptions,  and  they  are 
susceptible  of  explanation,  by  assuming 
certain  polarities  in  the  integrant  mole- 
cules. The  compound  structure  of  tlic 
apophyllite,  however,  cannot  be  refeiTed 
to  these  capricious  formations.  It  is  it- 
self the  result  of  a  jB^eneral  law,  to  which 
there  are  no  exceptions,  and  when  more 
deeply  studied  and  better  understood,  it 
must  ultimately  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  some  new  principle  of  organisation, 
of  which  crysUdlogniphers  have  at  pre- 
sent no  conception. 

"  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
formation  •of  apophyllite  is  in  no  way 
diminished  by  giving  the  utmost  licence 
to  speculation.    We  cannot  even  avail 
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ourselves  of  the  extravagant  supposition 
of  a  crystalline  embryo,  vrhich,  like  that 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  gradually 
expands  to  maturity.  The  germ  of 
plants  and  animals  is  nourished  by  a 
series  of  organs,  of  which,  however  re- 
condite be  the  operation,  we  yet  see  the 
action,  and  witness  the  effects;  but  in 
the  architecture  of  apophyllite  no  subsi- 
diary organs  are  seen.  The  crystal  ap- 
pears omy  in  its  state  of  perfection ;  and 
we  are  left  to  admire  the  skill  which  pre- 
sided at  its  formation,  and  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  which  is  so  impressively 
conveyed  by  such  mysterious  organisa- 
tions."* 

Chapter  XVII. 

Multiplication  of  Image*  in  Calcareous 
Spar — caused  bv  oppositely  crystal- 
lised Veins — JSxplanaHon  of  the 
Phenomena — Method  of  imitating 
them  by  artiflcial  Combinations, 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
makina:  experiments  with  calcareous  spar 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  various 
specimens,  while  they  produce  only  two 
images  througli  two  foces  of  the  rhomb, 
produce  great  numbers  of  coloured 
images,  by  transmitting  the  light  through 
the  other  faces  of  the  rhomb.  Upon 
examining  such  specimens,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  one  or  more  planes  pass- 
ing through  the  specimen,  and  that  light 
is  reflected  from  these  planes,  so  as  to 
produce  more  than  two  images  by  re- 
flection. This  multiplication  of  images 
was  observed  by  Bartholinus  and 
Huygens,  and  was  afterwards  described 
by  %njamin  Martin,  Dr.  Robison,  and 
Mr.  Brougham. 

The  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  which 
possess  this  curious  property,  are  inter- 
sected with  one  or  more  planes,  AB  C  D, 


Fig.  74. 


*34bikmgh  rrMfOcti^tu,  Tolix.  p.  883. 


/ig.  74,  eb  eg,  afh  d,  perpendicular  to  the 
long  diagonals  EF,  GH  of  the  rhomboidal 
faces,  and  parallel  to  the  edges  E  G, 
FH.  When  we  look  perpendicularly 
through  the  laces  A  E  B  F,  D  G  C  H , 
the  light  vfill  not  pass  through  the  above 
planes,  and  consequently  we  shall  see 
only  the  two  images  of  the  object  formed 
by  double  refraction.  But  if  we  look 
through  any  of  the  other  faces,  we  shall 
observe  the  two  common  images  very 
close  together,  then  two  secondary 
images  at  a  much  greater  distance,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  two  common  nnafi:es ; 
sometimes  there  are/owr,  and  sometimes 
six  secondary  images,  the  secondary 
images  being  in  two  lines,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  common  images,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  the  common 
images.  Sometimes  the  secondary 
images  are  double,  triple,  and  quadruple, 
so  that  when  the  interrupting  planes  are 
numerous,  the  images  are  niiutiplied  to 
such  a  degree  that  heaps  of  them  are 
visible,  sometimes  varying  in  the  inten- 
sity and  colour  of  the  light,  sometimes 
vanishing,  and  sometimes  re-appearins: 

Eby  the  inclination  of  the  plate.  Tliese 
henomcna  are  still  farther  v«iried,  if  tlie 
iminous  object  consist  of  polai-ised  light 
The  images  are  in  general  highly  co- 
loured, exhibiting  the  complementary 
tints  of  polarised  light,  but  in  some  spe- 
cimens there  are  no  colours  at  all  except- 
ing a  prismatic  tinge  at  the  edges  arising 
from  refraction.  We  have  now  a  large 
specimen  before  us,  in  which  the  rhomb 
is  so  intersected  with  planes,  that  it 
throws  up  a  floating  light  Hke  the  finest 
specimens  of  moon  stone,  but  produces 
none  of  the  complementary  colours  of 
other  specimens. 

Malus  has  explained  the  general  phe- 
nomena above  described,  by  supposing 
that  the  planes  AB  C  D,  &c.,are  fissures 
within  the  crystal,  and  that  the  colours 
are  those  of  a  plate  of  air  similar  to  the 
Newtonian  colours  of  thin  plates. 

In  this  state  of  the  subject  Dr.  Brew- 
ster was  led  to  the  examination  of  the 
phenomena.  As  the  planes  AB  C  D,  &c., 
are  almost  always  extended  to  all  the  four 
faces  of  the  rhomb,  and  give  exactly  the 
same  colour  at  every  part  of  their  sur- 
face, it  was  obvious  that  if  a  fissure  oc- 
casioned the  phenomena,  it  must  be 
equally  wide  at  every  part  of  its  surface, 
an  effect  so  extraonunaiy,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  take  place.  As  the  suppowd 
fissure  extended  to  every  surface  of 
the  rhomb,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
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the  slightest  blow  would  produce  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  portions  of  the  crystal 
between  which  it  lay.  Dr.  Brewster, 
therefore,  tried  to  produce  such  a  cleav- 
age ;  but  he  found  this  impracticable, 
and  u[)on  grinding  down  the  crystal,  and 
removing:  the  calcareous  spar  with  a  sharp 
knife,  till  he  reached  the  supposed  fissure, 
he  found  that  there  was  no  such  breach 
of  continuihr  in  the  mineral,  but  that  the 
adhesion  of  the  molecules  was  exceed- 
ingly powerful  at  the  very  place  where 
the  fissure  was  supposed  to  exist. 
Upon  more  minute  examination  he  found 
that  the  phenomena  were  all  owing  to 
veins  or  tnin  crystals  of  calcareous  spar, 
which  interrupted  the  regular  formation 
of  liie  minerals,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  rhombs  which  produced 
the  multiplication  of  images  were  herai- 
trope  crystals  of  calcareous  spar.  This 
opinion  is  capable  of  the  most  rigid  de- 
monstration. If  we  cleave  the  crystal, 
^.  74,  in  the  direction  A  E  B  F  or 
no  C  H,  we  shall  find  that  the  edges 
A  B  c  6,  a/  of  the  thin  crystal  are  not 
coincident  with  the  general  suiface,  but 
present  each  a  face  inclined  HI'  44'; 
while  a  cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  other 
faces  exhibits  no  such  crystalline  face, 
the  cleavage  of  the  veins  being  coincident 
with  the  cleavage  of  the  general  crystal 
These  facts  determine  the  exact  position 
of  the  axis  of  the  vein,  and  by  cutting 
two  faces  on  the  crystal,  perpendicular 
to  this  axis,  we  shall  observe  the  system 
of  rings  belonging  to  the  vein  itself. 

The  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
images  will  be  understood  from  Jig.  75, 
where  M  N  is  the  section  of  the  vein  or 
crystal  of  calcareous  spar  placed  within  a 

Fig.  75. 
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rhomb  whose  principal  section  is  A  B  C  D. 
A  ray,  R  ft,  incident  at  ft,  being  refracted 
doubly  at  ft,  will  enter  the  plate  of  spar 
at  c  dy  where  each  pencil  will  suffer 
double  refraction  a  second  time,  because 


the  vein  M  N  is  not  in  thfe  position  where 
double  refraction  does  not  take  place* ; 
but  as  the  vein  is  so  thin  as  to  produce 
colours  by  polarised  light,  each  of  the 
pencils  ctf  and  rf/will  consist  of  two  com- 
plementary colours,  depending  on  the 
thickness  of  the  vein,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  polarised  rays,  ft  c,  ft  rf  to  the  axis 
of  the  vein.  These  double  pencils  will 
emeige  at  <?,/  from  the  vein,  and  be  divi- 
ded, as  in  the  figure,  into  the  rays  eniyen, 
fo,fp,  the  cofour  of  the  pencils  en^fo^ 
being  complementary  to  those  of  e  m,  fp. 

The  rhomb  of  calcareous  spar,  shown 
vs\fig.  75,  is  equivalent  to  the  polarising 
apparatus  shown  in  fig,  39,  the  light 
being  first  polarised  by  the  rhomb 
A  M  N  C,  the  vein  M  N  being  the  thin 
crystallised  vein  shown  at  D  E  F  G  in 
fig.  39,  and  the  light  transmitted  through 
it  being  analysed  by  the  rhomb,  M  B  D  N. 
When  the  vein  M  N  is  very  thin,  and 
the  rays  b  c,  bd  not  much  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  M  N,  the  colours  are  recognised 
as  portions  of  the  system  of  oloured 
rings  which  surround  the  axis  of  M  N. 

In  order  to  give  ocular  proof  that  the 
multiplication  and  colour  of  the  images 
are  produced  by  the  causes  above  ex- 
plained. Dr.  Brewster  divided  rhombs  of 
calcareous  spar,  and  inserted  between 
them,  or  into  grooves  cut  in  them,  plates 
of  calcareous  spar,  or  thin  films  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  mica,  and  was  able  to 
reproduce  all  the  phenomena  displayed 
by  the  natural  compound  crystal.  The 
phenomena  admit  of  many  interesting 
variations,  by  interposing  several  thin 
films  in  difterent  azimuths  round  the 
polarised  pencils  ft  e,  ft  rf,  and  at  different 
inclinations  to  the  axis  of  the  principal 
rhomb.  Some  of  these  phenomena  have 
been  already  referred  to  in  p.  22,  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  VI. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

Influence  of  an  uniform  Heat  upon  doubly 
refracting  Crystals — upon  Calcareous 
Spar  —  Sulphate  of  Lime — Curious 
experiment  with  Sulphate  of  Potash 
ami  Copper^  with  the  Hydrous  Sul- 
phates of  Magnesia  and  Zinc — Re- 
markable  effect  of  Heat  on  Sulphate  of 
Lime — anion  Glauberite, 

The  very  curious  subject  of  the  influence 
of  heat  upon  double  refraction  has  been 
recently  investigated  by  Professor  Mit- 
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scherlich  of  Berlin ;  but  we  regret  that 
it  is  out  of  our  power  to  give  any  thing 
more  than  a  meagre  account  of  some 
of  his  results. 

In  uncrystallised  bodies,  and  in  all 
crystals  wtuch  have  no  double  refraction, 
a  rise  of  temperature  throughout  the 
whole  mass  produces  an  equal  expansion 
in  all  directions,  without  any  change  of 
figure.  With  doubly  refracting  crystals 
the  case  is  different.  When  calcareous 
spar  is  heated,  it  dik.tes  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis  of  double  refraction ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Mitscherlich  found  that  in  all 
other  directions  at  right  angles  to  this 
axis  it  contracts,  so  that  there  must  be 
a  line  inclined  to  the  axis  in  which  there 
is  neither  dilatation  nor  contraction. 
Hence  the  angles  of  the  crystal  are 
changed  by  heat,  being  diminished  (by  a 
heat  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point)  8'  30"  in  the  dihedral  angle  at  the 
extremities  of  the  axis.  Its  form  being 
thus  brought  nearer  to  that  of  the  cube, 
which  has  no  double  refraction,  its 
double  refraction,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  is  diminished.  M.  Fresnel 
found  that  heat  dilates  sulphate  of  lime 
less  in  the  direction  of  its  principal  axis 
of  double  refraction  (in  the  plane  of  the 
laminae)  than  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  it,  a  difference  analogous  to  that  of  cal- 
careous spar,  but  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter, as  misjht  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  opposite  nature  of  the  double  refrac- 
tion of  these  two  minerals. 

These  results  being  obtained  by  very 
nice  experiments,  which  but  few  per- 
sons are  able  to  repeat,  Mr.  Herschel 
has  given  the  following  experiment 
as  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  fact  of  unequal 
change  of  dimension  by  change  of  tem- 
perature. "  Let  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  potash  and  copper  (an  an- 
hydrous salt  easily  formed  by  crystalli- 
smf»  together  the  sulphates  of  potash  and 
of  copper)  be  melted  in  a  spoon  over  a 
spirit  lamp.  The  fusion  takes  place  at 
a  heat  just  below  redness,  and  produces 
a  liquid  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The 
heat  beine:  withdrawn,  it  fixes  into  a  solid 
of  a  brilliant  emerald  green  colour,  and 
remains  solid  and  coherent  till  the  tem- 
perature sinks  nearly  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  when  all  at  once  its  cohesion  is 
destroyed;  a  commotion  takes  place 
throiicjhout  the  whole  mass,  beginning 
from  the  surface,  each  molecule,  as  if 
animated,  starting  up  and  separating  it- 
self from  the  res^  tul  in  a  few  moments 


the  whole  is  resolved  into  a  heap  of  in- 
coherent powder,  a  result  which  could 
evidently  not  take  plabe  had  ail  the  mi- 
nute and  interlaced  crystals  of  which 
the  congealed  salt  consisted  contracted 
equally  in  all  directions  by  the  cooling 
process,  as  in  that  case  their  juxtaposi- 
tion would  not  be  disturbed.'' 

When  Profbssor  Mitscherlich  was  ex- 
amining the  double  refHu^tion  of  the  hy- 
drous sulphate  o/fHognssia  when  heated 
in  oil,  he  observed  that  it  suffered  no 
change  till  the  temperature  reached  126° 
of  Fahrenheit  The  crystal  then  became 
opaque,  and  on  being  broken,  it  shewed 
tne  structure  of  a  pseudo-morphous  crys- 
tal, consisting  of  a  number  of  mdividual 
crystals,  beginning  at  the  surface  and 
meeting  in  tlie  inside  of  the  original 
crystal  The  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced at  the  same  temperature  on  the 
hydrous  sulphate  ofeinc :  hence  he  in- 
fers that  a  movement  of  the  particles 
of  a  solid  body  may  take  place,  by  which 
the  particles  take  a  new  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement, and  form  a  new  mineral 
species. 

The  most  extraordinary  fact,  however, 
discovered  by  Professor  Mitscherlich 
relates  to  the  influence  of  heat  on  the 
double  refraction  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
In  this  mineral,  which  has  two  resultant 
axes  in  the  plane  of  the  laminse  inclined 
60°,  these  two  axes,  P,  P,  Jig,  33,  gra- 
dually approach  with  heat  till  they  unite 
at  O,  and  when  further  heated  they  again 
open  out  on  each  side  of  o  towards  A 
andB. 

An  analogous  fact  of  equal  interest  has 
been  recently  observed  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
in  Glauberite,  This  crystal,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  has  one  axis  of  double  re- 
fraction for  violet,  and  two  axes  for  red 
light.  By  applying  a  heat  below  that  of 
boiling  water  the  weaker  axis  for  red  light 
disappeared  altogether  in  consequence  of 
the  two  resultant  axes  P,  P,  fis^,  33, 
uniting  in  O.  By  a  slight  increase  of 
heat,  the  resultant  axes  again  opened  out 
in  the  plane  A  B,  indicating  the  creation 
of  a  new  axis  for  red  light  B^  the  ap- 
plication of  artificial  cold  the  single  axis 
for  violet  light  at  O  openal  out  towards 
P  and  P,  producing  two  resultant  axes  in 
the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  two  axes 
for  red  light  at  ordinary  tempjeratures. 
At  a  certain  temperature  the  violet  axis 
also  opened  up  in  the  plane  A  B.  * 
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CondfUiofu 


Wb  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  he- 
fore  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the 
facts  and  laws  which  constitute  this  new 
and  curious  hranch  of  Optical  Science. 
In  so  far  as  the  exclusion  of  mathemati- 
cal illustration  can  accomplish  it,  these 
treatises  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  ordinary  readers ;  though  the  author 
feels  that  the  subject  is  susceptible  of 
being  treated  in  a  still  more  popular 
form.  This,  however,  could  omy  have 
been  accomplished,  either  by  diffuse 
illustration  totally  incompatible  with 
limitation  of  space,  or  by  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  subject,  which  would  have 
excited,  without  gratifying,  scientific  cu- 
riosity.   His  object  hais,  therefore,  been 


to  condense  into  two  Treatises  the  most 
important  phenomena,  and  to  explain 
them  with  as  much  perspicuity  as  he 
could,  within  such  narrow  limits. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject 
more  deeply  are  referred  to  Biotas  Tndic 
de  Physique,  tom.  iv. ;  the  article  Op- 
tics in  Dr.  Brewster's  EncydoptBdia ; 
the  Art.  Polarisation  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Ency.  Brit ;  Mr.  Herschel's 
Treatise  on  Light;  and  to  the  various 
papers  published  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  the 
Fnilosophicai  Transactions,  from  1813 
to  1819;  in  the  Edinburgh  Transac- 
tions, voLs.vii.  viiL  ix.  and  x.;  and  in 
different  Numbers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  qf  Science. 
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ABERRATION  (Latin  akerrare^  to  stray) 
ii  simply  any  wandering  of  a  body  from 
the  path  in  which  it  is  expected  to  move. 
In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  term  is  used 
with  respect  to  the  rays  of  light.  In 
Astronomy,  for  example,  the  apparent 
place  of  a  star  differs  from  the  true;  be- 
cause, light  not  being  instantaneous  in 
its  progress,  the  earth  will  have  moved  so 
far  in  her  orbit  while  the  particle  of  light 
which  renders  the  star  visible  is  passing 
to  the  eye ;  and,  hence,  the  tube  through 
which  we  view  the  luminary  must  be 
directed  forward,  on  a  similar  principle 
as  the  fowler  points  his  gun  before  the 
bird  which  he  would  shoot  in  its  flight. 

,   SPHERICAL.     The 

intention  of  spherical  lenses,  or  of  con- 
cave mirrors,  is  that  the  rays  of  light 
should,  in  the  former  case,  be  refracted, 
and  in  the  latter  reflected,  so  as  to  con- 
verge and  meet  in  a  single  point  or  focus. 
In  practice,  the  rays  are  generally  found 
to  deviate  from  that  point,  and  this  devi. 
ation  is  termed  the  Spherical  aberraiion 
of  the  lens,  or  of  the  mirror.  These 
aberrations  proceed  from  two  causes  : 
from  the  form  of  curvature  of  the  lens, 
or  of  tlie  reflector,  and  from  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light. — Se^ 
Refrangibility. 

ABSCISSA.— See  Conic  Sections, 

ACCELERATION  is  an  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  of  a  moving  body. 
Thus  it  being  found,  by  experiment, 
that  a  stone,  or  other  body,  falling  to  the 
earth,  moves  faster  and  faster  as  it  de- 
scends, the  motion  is  said  to  be  con/t- 
ntAally  accelerated. 

ACCELERATED  FORCE  is  the  in- 
creased  force  which  a  body  exerts  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acceleration  of  its  motion. 

MOTION.— See  Aece^ 

leraHon, 

ACCIDENTAL  COLOURS.  If  we  look 
intensely  with  one  eye  upon  any  coloured 
spot,  such  as  a  wafer  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and,  immediately  after- 
wards, turn  the  same  eye  to  another  part 
of  the  paper,  we  shall  see  a  similar  spot, 
but  of  a  different  colour.  Thus,  if  the 
wafer  be  red,  the  seeming  spot  will  be 
green ;  if  black,  it  will  be  changed  into 
white ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  every 
colour  has  a  corresponding  one  into  which 
it  is  transformed.  These  corresponding 
spou  are  termed  Accidental  Colours^  or 
Ocular  Spectra. 

ACHROMATIC  (from  the  Greek  a  priva- 
tive, and  chroma^  colour)  signifies  with- 
out colour.  Objects, when  viewed  through 


an  ordinary  telescope,  appear  to  be  Co 
loured  round  their  edges,  on  account  of 
the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light ;  and  telescopes  which  are  construct, 
ed  so  as  to  counteract,  or  prevent,  this 
aberration,  are  denominated  Achromatic. 

ACTING  POINT.— See  Machine, 

ACTION  is  that  motion  which  one  body 
produces,  or  endeavours  to  produce,  in 
another.  Mechanical  Action  is  exerted 
either  by  percussion  or  by  preiisure  ;  and, 
in  either  case,  the  force  exerted  by  the 
acting  body  is  repelled  in  an  equal  degree 
by  the  body  on  which  it  acU.  Thus,  in 
driving  a  nail  with  a  hammer,  the  stroke 
acts  as  powerfully  against  the  face  of  the 
hammer  as  against  the  head  of  the  nail ; 
and,  in  pressing  the  hand  upon  a  stone, 
the  pressure  upon  the  stone  is  equally 
Impressed  upon  the  hand.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  impulse  is  counteracted 
by  what  is  termed  the  Re- action;  and 
that  ^^  Action  and  Re-action  are  always 
equal'*  is  not  only  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
in  mechanics,  but  is  understood  to  be  a 
general  law  of  nature. 

ACTIVE  FORCE.— See  Force. 

ACUTE  ANGLE See  Anple, 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.— See  Corundum 
and  Spar. 

ADULARIA.— See  Feldspar, 

AERIFORM  BODIES,  or  AERIFORM 
FLUIDS.— See  G<M. 

AGATES  are  not  simple  stones,  but  ag- 
gregates of  different  species,  such  as 
quartz,  flint,  amethyst,  &c. ;  all  differing 
in  colour  and  transparency,- but  sliding 
into  one  another  by  almost  imperceptible 
gradations.  The  Mocho-stones^  which 
appear  as  if  they  contain  little  stems  of 
mosSy  are  Agates  ;  and  so  are  the  varie- 
gated Scotch  pebbles. 

AIR,  IN  A  POPULAR  SENSE,  is  that 
transparent  invisible  fluid  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth,  and  in  which  we  move 
and  breathe  It  is  also  termed  Common 
Air^  and  Atmospheric  Air^  to  diittinguish 
it  from  the  other  gases. — See  Gas  and 
Atmosphere, 

,  IN  A  GENERAL  SENSE,  is  any 

permanently  elastic  fluid  which  is  so  si- 
milar, in  this  and  other  qualities,  to  com- 
mon air,  as  to  be  properly  classified  under 
the  same  general  name. — See  Gas, 

,  CONDENSED,  is  air  rendered  more 

dense  by  being  subjected  to  pressure. 

,  ETHEREAL,  or  ETHER,   is  an 

imaginarv  fluid,  supposed  by  some  to  fill 
all  space  beyond  the  atmospheres  of  the 
eartii  and  other  planets. 

^  PRESSURE  OF,  a  term  sometimes 

B 
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used  in  place  of-  the  weight  or  the  pret- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere.  —  See  Atmo9» 
phere, 

AIR,  RAREFIED.— See  Retrefaolimu 

AIR-TIOUT,  that  degree  of  closeness  in 
any  vessel  or  tube  which  prevents  the 
passage  of  air. 

A IR- VESSEL,  a  vessel  in  which  air  is 
condensed  by  pressure,  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  the  re-action  of  its  elasticity 
as  a  moving  power. 

A M  ET H  YST. — See  Corundum. 

AN  A  LCI  ME  is  a  stone  which  is  found 
^^  in  grouped  crystals,  deposited  by  water, 
in  the  fissures  of  hard  lavas."  It  melts 
under  the  blowpipe  into  a  semi-transpa- 
rent glass.  It  is  also  called  Cubizite. — 
See  Polarisation  of  Light,  page  39. 

ANGLE.  When  two  straight  lines,  not 
lying  in  the  same  direction,  as  A  C  and 
B  C,  meet  in  a  point,  as  at  C,  the  open- 
ing between  them  is,  in  common  lan- 
guage, called  a  nook,  or  corner ;  and,  in 
Geometry,  an  angle.  Thus,  the  opening 
at  C  is  called  the  angle  A  C  B. 

Fig.  I. 


Bfathematiciaus  have  modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  comparative  extent  of  such 
openingK,  or  angles.  Thus,  in  figure  I, 
draw,  round  C,  as  a  centre, a  circle  bna 
dgef,  extending  the  line  BC  until  it 
meet  the  circle,  which  will  \te  thus  cut 
^  into  two  equal  parts,  or  Semicircles.  Let 
the  circumference  of  this  circle  be  di- 
vided  into  360  equal  parts  (for  all  circles 
are  supposed  to  be  so  divided)  and  the 
number  of  those  parts  that  are  contained 
in  the  portion  anb,  which  is  called  an 
Arc,  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  A  C  B. 
As  the  figure  is  here  drawn,  the  number 
of  parts  are  forty,  and,  therefore,  A  C  B 
is  said  to  be  an  angle  of  forty  Degrees, 
and  thus  marked  40^  Every  degree  is 
supposed  to  be  subdivided  into  sixty  equal 
parts,  called  Minutes,  and  those  again 
into  sixty  still  more  minute  parts  termed 
Seconds,  and  even  Thirds,  each  a  sixtieth 
part  of  a  second,  are  calculated  by  astro- 
nomers.  Such  subdivisions,  however, 
can  refer  only  to  circles  of  a  large  diame- 
ter, and  are  measured  by  means  of  fn- 
•truments. — See  Vernier. 

A  whole  cirdo  amtaining  360°,  the  8e« 


midrde  will  contain  180®;  and  if,  at  tlie 

'  point  .C,  we  draw  a  straight  line  C  <i,  so  as 
to  cut  the  semicircle  into  two  equal  parts, 
or  QuadrantL,  each  of  these  quadrantal 
arcs,  da  by  and  dge,  will  contain  90^, 
being  the  measure  of  the  angles  dCS 
and  dCe,  which,  being  equal,  are  each 
termed  a  Bight  angle  f  and  the  line  Cd, 
neither  indining  to  the  right  band  nor 
the  left,  is  called  a  Perpendieuhr  to  the 
line  e  b,  the  Diameter  ik  the  drde.  Anj 
line  from  the  centre  C  to  the  drcum- 
ference,  as  C  «,  C  </,  C  a,  and  C  6,  for  they 
are  all  equal,in  the  Radius.  When  an  angle 
is  less  than  90^,  it  is  called  an  Aeute  ongie^ 
such  as  AC  B  first  mentioned  ;  but  when 
it  exceeds  a  right  angle,  as  A  C  «  does,  it 
is  said  to  be  Obtuse, 

If,  on  the  same  figure,  we  draw  a  line 
b  hy  perpendicular  to  C  B,  touching  the 
circle  at  b  and  the  line  A  C  at  A ;  then 
A  6  is  termed  the  Tangent^  and  h  C  the 
Secant  of  the  angle  A  C  B  $  that  is,  they 
are  the  tangent  and  the  secaniotBn  angle 
of  40^  when  Cb  is  the  radius.— 8ee 
Tangent, 

Again ;  if,  from  the  point  a,  we  draw 
another  line  at,  also  perpendicular  to 
C  B,  this  line  (a  >')  is  termed  the  Sine  of 
the  same  angle  A  C  B ;  and  the  part  i  b, 
(cut  off  from  the  semidiameter  or  radius 
C  b)  is  the  Versed  Sine.  A  straight  line 
a  b  drawn  from  a  to  d  is  called  the  Ch&rd 
of  the  arc  am  b.  It  is  the  cord  or  ntring 
of  the  bow  (the  Latin  areus).  These 
lines  are  the  sine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the 
arc  or  angle  oi  the  drde  here  represented  ; 
but* were  it  increased  ever  so  much,  the 
number  of  decrees  would  still  be  the 
same,  though  larger,  and  the  lengths  o£ 
the  sine,  tangent,  dec,  would  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  new  radius  as  they 
now  do  to  C  B. 

ANGLES  of  INCIDENCE,  REFLEX. 
ION,  and  REFRACTION.— See  Re/te^t- 
ion  and  Refractive  Power. 

;  of  DRAUGHT.    When  a  power 

is  applied  to  drag  or  roll  a  b«>dy  over  a 
plane  surface,  it  has  to  overooroe  two  ob- 
stacles :  one  is  the  friction  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  body  slides  or  rolls ;  and 
the  other  is  the  weight  of  the  body  itself. 
There  is,  in  eivery  case,  a  certain  direc. 
tion  of  the  drawing  power  which  in  best 
adapted  to  overcome  these  conjoined  oh. 
stades ;  and  the  angle  made  by  the  line 
of  direction  with  a  Tine  upon  the  plane 
over  which  the  body  is  drawn,  and  per- 
pendicular to  that  line  c^  direction,  is 
termed  the  Angle  of  Draught.  Calcu.  I 
lations  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  at  | 
pp.  19—26  of  Mechanics,  TreaUse  iit  , 

ANHYDROUS.— See  Hpdrate. 

APEX.—See  C(me. 

APOPHyLLnE,orFI8H.BYE^TONB, 
is  a  scarce  mineral,  having  a  pearly  lustre, 
like  to  the  spedes  of  feldspar  called  moon, 
•tone.    Its  crystals  are  yarious,  and  ofteii 
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teM6Hat«d  with  thick  tablet  irregularly 
piled  and  grown  toMther.  Tt  has  a  white 
milky  colour,  but  in  its  divided  portions 
it  i«  niually  transparent.  This  mineral 
is  found  in  the  iron  mines  of  Uto,  in 
Sudermania,  a  province  of  Sweden. 
AQUEOUS  VAPOUR  (Latin  aqita,  water) 

is  the  vapour  of  water. — See  Fapotir. 
ARC  OF  A  CIRCLE.— See  Anp/e. 
ASYMPTOTES  OF  AN  HYPERBOLA. 

— 8ee  Conic  SeoHons. 

ATiliOSPHBRE   (Greek   ahnos,  vapour, 

and  iphaira^  a  g^lobe)  is  that  sphere  of  air 

which  surrounds  and  includes  the  earth, 

and  is  the  common  raoeptaole  of  all  iti 

vapours  and  exhalations.      Its  height, 

taken  as  that  to  which  the  vapours  are 

supposed  to  ascend,  or  that  where  the  rays 

of  li|;^ht  eease  to  be  reflected,  is  generally 

understood  to  be  between  forty  and  fifty 

miles. 

ATMOSPHERE,     PRESSURE     AND 

WEIGHT  OF.    The  atmosphere,  like 

other  bodies,  gravitates  towards  the  earth. 

It  has  consequently  weight  and  pre$ntre. 

The  pressure  upon  every  square  inch  of 

the  earth*s  surface  is  equal  to  the  wefght 

of  a  column  of  the  whole  hsnght  of  the 

atmosphere,  an  inch  square.  This  weight 

varies  with  4he  elevation  of  the  ground 

and  th«  fluctuating  density  of  the  air ; 

but  it  is  found,  at  an  average,  at  the  level 

of  the  sea,  to  be  about  fifteen  pounds; 

and,  as  fluids  press  eoually  in  all  diree« 

tions,   according  to   Uieir  heights,    the 

same  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  square 

inch  of  the  surface  of  every  body,  on 

this  globe,  to  which  the  atmosphere  has 


ATMOSPHERES.  ONE,TWO,THREE, 

fto.  The  elasticity  of  atr  increases  with 
its  condensation ;  and,  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure being  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  a  condensation  which  produces  a 
pressure  of  thirty  pounds  on  the  inch  is 
termod  two  atmotphere* ;  that  which 
gives  forty. five  pounds  pressure  is  three 
atmospheres,  and  so  on.  Pressures  arising 
from  other  causes,  such  as  the  weight  of 
liquids  and  the  force  of  steam,  are  also 
frequently  counted  by  atmospheres. 

ATTRACTION  (from  the  Latin,  attra^ 
here^  to  di  aw  to)  is  a  name  given  to  that 
tendency  which  bodies  have  to  approach 
one  another,  when  no  obvious  cause  is 
recognised.  It  diflTers  from  gravity  in 
being  a  more  general  term ;  gravity  is  a 
species  of  attraction.— See  Gravity. 

CAPILLARY.— See  Ca- 

piUnry  JUraeti&n, 

CHEMICAL.— See  Che^ 

Co- 


fnioal  jittfoetion, 

-of  COHESION. 


henion, 
AXIS  OF  AN  ELLIPSIS,  PARABORA, 

&c. — See  Conic  Seetiom, 
AXIS  OF  REFRACTION.— See  /7</r«c 

ttve  Fifwer. 


AXIS  OF  A  CONE.— See  Cofis. 

BALANCE  is  a  lever,  turning  on  a  pivot 
or  fulcrum^  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  the  weight  of  different  bodies. 
The  lever,  or  rod,  of  a  balance  is  termed 
the  btam^  and  the  parts  of  the  beam  on 
each  side  of  the  pivot  on  which  it  turns 
are  its  arm*.  When  those  arms  are  equal, 
it  is  the  common  balance ;  and  its  ends, 
to  which  the  body  to  be  weighed  and  its 
equivalent  counterpoise  are  huAg,  are 
called  the  points  qf  ttupefuion.  Other 
kinds  of  balances,  as  the  Roman  balance^ 
or  Mtee/yard^  the  Danish  baUrneo^  &c 
are  described  in  Mochamiotj  Treatise  il. 
chap.  V.  « 

BAROMETER  (Greek  barot^  weight),  an 
instrument  for  measuring  tlie  varying 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  part^ 
cularly  described  at  pp.  G — 14  of  the 
Treatise  on  PnMumaties,  The  vacant 
spape  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  called  the 
Torrieetiian  vacuum^  from  TorrioolH^  the 
inventor  of  the  instrument. 

BERYL.— See  Bmsra/d, 

BODY  is  any  determinate  part  of  matter. 

BOILING  is  that  rolling,  bubbling  appear- 
ance which  water  and  some  other  liquids 
assume,  when  they  are  converted,  by 
means  of  heat,  into  steam  or  vapour.  It 
is  also  termed  Ebutiition, 

BOILING-POINT.  When  a  thermometer 
is  immersed  in  any  particular  fluid  that 
is  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  the  point  of  the 
scale  of  the  thermometer  which  marks 
the  measure  of  heat,  in  that  boiling  fluid, 
is  its  boiling-point.  This  point  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  the 
pressure  of  the  air  under  which  it  boils  ; 
but  the  boiling-point  of  a  fluid,  generally 
speaking,  is  that  degree  at  which  ebulli- 
tion is  produced  under  the  medium  weight 
of  the  atmosphere. 

BURNING-GLASS  is  a  glass  lens  which 
refracts  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a  focus. 
The  solar  rays  may  be  also  brought  to  a 
focus  by  reflexion  from  a  concave  mirror, 
then  called  a  burning  mirror. 

CAIRNGORBI,  a  species  of  quarts* — See 
Quartg. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR  Is  a  crystallized 
earboftate  of  lime.  One  of  the  purest 
▼arieties  has  the  name  of  Iceland  spar^ 
though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  that  island. 

CAIiORIC  (Latin  ea/or,  heat)  is  an  ima- 
ginary fluid  substance  supposed  to  be  dif. 
fused  through  all  bodies  t  and  the  sen- 
sible efiTectof  which  is  termed  heat.  With 
chemists,  calorie  is,  properly,  the  matter 
producing  the  sensation,  and  heat  the 
sensation  itself.  The  terms,  however, 
are  often  confounded,  the  word  heat  being 
used  both  for  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
Caloric  produces  other  effects  besides  the 
sensation,  namely,  the  expansion,  rare- 
faction, and  liquefaction  of  bodies. 

CONDUCTORS  OF.— 8oeC<m« 

tluctore  of  Cahric, 

Ba 
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CALORIC,  LATENT,  is  that  portion  of  the 
fluid  matter  of  heat  which  exists  in  any- 
body without  producing  any  effect  upon 
another ;  what  prodjuces  an  effect  being 
termed  free  or  tennble  Cahric. 

SPECIFIC.  Although  all  bodies 

possess  some  quantity  of  Caloric  which  is 
/ateniy  yet  the  quantity  in  each  yaries 
with  the  nature  of  the  body.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  that  any  body  retains 
without  the  effects  being  sensible,  is 
termed  the  Speei/ie  Calorie  of  that  body ; 
and  its  power  of  retention  is  called  its 
Capaeiiyfor  Caiaric, 

CALORIFIC  RAYS  are  those  rays  or 
emissions  from  the  sun,  or  any  burning 
body,  which  impart  the  sensation  and 
other  effecta  of  heat. 

CAPACITY  FOR  HEAT.— See  Caloric, 
Specific. 

CAPILLARY  TUBE.  A  hair  (Latin  ca^ 
pillut)  is  a  tube ;  and  hence  tubes,  which 
are  so  small  as  to  be  likened  to  hairs,  are 
termed  Capiiiary  Tubee, 

ATTRACTION.      If   an 

open  capillary  tube  be  placed  upright, 
with  its  lower  end  immersed  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube, 
to  a  greater  height  than  the  surface  o£ 
that  which  surrounds  it.  This  is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  commonly  observed 
laws  of  tne  ascent  of  fluids  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  de- 
nominated Capiiiary  AUraetion, 

CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  the  science  of 
optics  which  treats  of  the  Reflexion  of 
Ldght. 

CENTIGRADE  THERMOMETER.  — 
See  Thermometer, 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY— See  Graifity. 

OF  GYRATION.- See   Gyra- 

Hon. 

OF  P£RCUSSION.--See  Per. 

eusaion, 

OF  PRESSURE.— See  Prenure. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  is  that  by 
which  the  parts  of  a  body  moving  round 
a  centre  endeavour  to  i*ecede  from  that 
centre.  Thus,  if  a  stone  be  tied  to  one 
end  of  a  string,  and  swung  round  in  a 
circle  while  the  other  end  of  the  string  Is 
held  by  the  hand,  as  the  centre  of  motion, 
the  stone  will  be  felt  pulling  the  hand  as 
if  endeavouring  to  escape  i  and,  in  fact, 
if  allowed,  would  fljr  off  in  a  tangent  to 
the  cirole  in  which  it  moves.  Jt  is  thus 
that  a  stone  is  projected  from  a  sling. 

CHEMICAL  COMBINATION  is  that 
intimate  union  of  two  substances,  whe- 
ther fluid  or  solid,  which  forms  a  com- 
pound differing  in  one  or  more  of  its 
essential  qualities  from  either  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies. 

CHOBD  OF  AN  ARC— See  Angle. 

CHROMATICS  (from  the  Greek  cAronui, 
colour)  is  that  division  of  the  science  of 
Optics  which    treats  of  the  colours  of 


light,  their  several  properties,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  separated. 
CHROMATIC  VERNIER— See  Vernier. 
CIRCLE  OF  GYRATION— See  Gyra^ 

tion. 
CIRCUMFERENCE— See  Perimeter. 
COHESION  (Latin  cohmrere^  to  stick  to- 
gether)  is  that  relation  among^the  com- 
ponent particles  of  a  body,  by  which  they 
are  found  to  ding  together,  requiring 
more  or  less  effort  to  force  them  asunder. 

ATTRACTION  OF,   is  a 

name  given  to  the  unknown  principle 
which  makes  the  particles  of  a  body  cohere^ 
or  stick  together. 

COLOUR  is  a  general  name  for  those  mo- 
difications of  Light  (whether  direct  or 
reflected  from  other  bodies)  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  into  species^  that  affect 
the  eye  with  separate  sensations.  The 
colour  of  a  body  is  designated  by  the  spe- 
cies of  light  which  is  reflected  from  its 
surface. 

COLOURS,  ACCIDENTAL.— See  Ac€U 
dental  Colours. 

PRIMARY.    These  are  rerf, 

orangey  yellow^  green,  blue,  indigo^  and 
violet,  being  the  seven  different  colours 
into  which  a  solar  ray  of  light,  which  is 
white,  may  be  decomposed  or  separated. 
White  is,  therefore,  a  compound  of  those 
seven,  and  black  is  the  absence  of  all 
colours. — See  Prismatic  Spectrum* 

COMBINATION  OF  BODIES.— See 
Chemical  Combination. 

COMMENSURABLE.— See  Ratio. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FORCES.  —  See 
Forces,  Composition  qf. 

COMPRESSIBILITY  is  that  quality  of  a 
substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  which 
allows  it  to  be  pressed,  or  rather  squeesced, 
into  a  less  bulk  than  it  naturally  occu- 
pies. The  ultimate  particles  of  all  bodies 
are  supposed  to  be  incompressible. — See 
Hardness. 

CONCAVE  MIRRORS.— See  Mirror. 

LENSES.— See  Lens. 

CONDENSATION  is  causing  a  mass  of 
matter  to  occupy  less  space  by  means  of 
the  closer  approach  of  its  particles.  When 
this  is  done  by  outward  force,  it  is  cam* 
pression.  The  term  is  commonly  used 
with  regard  to  air,  gas,  and  vapours. 
The  two  former  are  condensed,  and  their 
elasticity  increased  by  compression ;  and 
the  latter  are  condensed  into  liquids  and 
solids  by  cold 

CONDUCTORS  OF  CALORIC,  OR  OF 
HEAT,  are  bodies  which,  when  heated 
in  one  part,  communicate  the  effects  to 
the  other  paru.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  natural  bodies,  but  some  have  that 
power  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
others :  thus  a  rod  of  dry  wood  may  be 
burned  at  one  end,  while  the  oth6r  end 
shall  be  little  affected. 

CONE.    A  cone  is  a  solid  with  a  ciroalar 
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base,  and  tapering  equally  upwards  until 
it  terminatea  in  a  point.  Were  the  base 
a  right-lined  figure,  the  solid  would  be 
called  a  Pyramid ;  and,  in  either  ease,  all 
lines  drawn  from  the  Pert/vA^ry,  or  bound- 
ing line  of  the  base,  to  the  top,  (which  is 
termed  the  Ape»  or  Fwte*,)  are  straight 
lines. 
The  surface  of  a  cone  nmy  be  conceived 

Fig. 
C 

Ecrrr_:i;^A 


as  formed  by  the  angular  motion  of  a 
straight  line,  one  end  of  which  moves 
along  the  Cirewn^erence^  or  outline  of  the 
circular  base,  while  the  other  end  con- 
tinues  either  to  touch,  or  to  pass  through 
a  fixed  point  above  that  Imse.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  U  applicable  to  each 
of  the  annexed  figures : — 

Let  the  straight  line  A  B  {fig,  %)  be 


so  placed  as  to  rise  above  the  circle  B  a 
B6,  which  it  touches  at  B.  Let  the 
end,  B,  of  this  line  be  moved  along  the 
whole  of  the  circumference  B  a  D  6,  while 
the  same  line  always  touches  the  fixed 
point  C.  The  line  C  B  will  then  have 
marked  out  the  surface  of  a  cone  C  B  D, 
similar  to  the  paper  cones  in  the  gfrocer*s 
shops.  While  the  line  CB  has  thus 
traced  the  oone  C  B  D,  the  other  portion 
of  the  line,  G  A,  will  have  described  an 
inverted  cone  ACE,  with  its  circular  tdp 
£  0  A  </.  iThese  opposite  cones  are  similar, 
having  the  angles  EGA  and  B  G  D,  at 
tile  common  apex  G,  equal.  Had  the 
line  A  B  been  unequally  divided  at  G, 
the  two  cones  would  have  still  been  simi. 
lar,  but  not  equal.  A  right  line,  Co^ 
drawn  from  the  vertex  G  to  the  centre  of 
the  base  o,  is  termed  the  (ueii  of  the  cone. 
When  this  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
base,  the  solid  is  termed  a  Right  cone ; 
otherwise,  as  in  the  right-hand  figure,  it 
is  an  Oblique^  or  Sotdene  cone.  In  the 
former  case,  the  sides  G  B  and  G  B  are  of 
equal  length ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  un- 
equal. 

GONOEIiATION  is  that  state  of  certain 
fluids  in  which  they  thicken  and  become 
partially  or  wholly  solid.  Thus  water, 
at  a  certain  temperature,  is  converted 
into  ice,  and  the  sldns  of  animals,  when 
dissolved  in  water  by  boiling,  congeal  in 
cooling,  and  become  glue. 

GONIG  SEGTIONS.  Sections  are  mi/- 
tinge  ;  and  Gonic  Sections  is  a  name  for 
that  science  which  treats  of  the  proper, 
ties  of  pertain  curvet  that  ar^  formed  by 


the  cutting  of  a  oone.  If  a  cone  be  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  the  section 
(or  flat  surface  of  the  cut)  will  be  a  drde; 
and  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  vertex,  the  section  will  be  a  triangle. 
But  neither  the  circle  nor  the  triangle 
are  treated  of,  under  the  head  of  Gonic 
Sections;  because  they  belong  to  ordi- 
nary  Geometry.  There  are,  however, 
three  other  sections, — ^the  Ellipsis,  the 
Parabola,  and  the  Hyperbola. 

L  1.  If  the  cone   {fig,  3.)  be  cut  by  a 
plane   which   passes  through  both  the 


sides  A  B  and  A  G,  the  outline  of  the 
section  will  be  an  ellipsia*  Or,  if  it  be 
cut  in  the  direction  od^  which  cuts  the 
base,  it  will  still,  be  a  portion  of  an  ellip- 
sis; because  tbia  plane  would  ineet  the 
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ftide  A  B  at  D,  were  the  ootie  extended  in 
Hze  downwards^  and  the  ellipais  would 
be  completed  as  in  the  dotted  p§rt  of  the 
figure. 

2.  If  the  cone  {fig.  4.)  be  cut  by  a  plane 
•  6,  parallel  to  one  of  the  nides  AB,  the 
outline  of  the  Fig.  4. 

section  will 
be  a  Parabola. 
This  cui-ve 
never  returns 
upon  itself; 
that  is,  it  ne- 
ver completes 
its  round  like 
the  circle  and 
ellipsis.  On 
the  contra- 
ry, it  would 
spread  out 
wider  and  q^ 
wider,  were 
the  cone  ex- 
tended ;  because,  the  plane  being  parallel 
to  A  B,  will  always  cut  the  diameter  of  the 
base  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  side. 


Fig.  5. 


3.  If  the  ame  ABC 
{fig.  6.)  be  cut  by  a 
plane  a  6,  which,  if  0^ 
extended,  would  cut 
the  opposite  cone 
A  D  E  in  0,  passing 
through  to  f/,  the 
sections  of  both 
cones  will  exhibit 
curves  expanding 
Gontintially^  like  the 
parabola,  but  with 
different  properties. 
They  are  termed 
jHyperlwlas. 

H.  The  distinc- 
tion between  those 
curves  will  be  more 
easily  perceived,  B^ 
when  tliey  are  ex- 
hibited on  a  plaue,  ndependently  of  the 
cone. 

1 .  Fig.  6.  is  an  ellipsis,  of  which  the 
Fig.  6. 
E 


longest  diameter,  AB,  is  called  the 
7'r<tiMoer«^  dknn9t§rj  and  the  shortest, 
D  £,  Is  the  CoHJutfttU  dtamtt^r.     These 


lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
are  both  equally  divided  at  the  centre  C, 
and  cut  the  ellipsis  into  four  equal  and 
similar  portions :  they  are  also  termed  the 
greater  sakd  the  lesser  Amie.  Any  other  line 
(as  q  e)  which  passes  through  the  centre 
G,  and  terminates  in  ovposite  points  of 
the  circumference,  is  also  said  to  be  a 
diameter*  The  two  points,  g  and  A,  in 
the  transverse  diameter,  equally  distant 
from  its  ends,  A  and  B,  are  called  the 
Poei^  each  beinga  Focus  ,*  and  these  points 
are  so  situated,  that,  if  we  take  any  point 
m,  in  the  circumference  of  the  ellipsis, 
and  draw  the  lines  mg  and  mh  from  that 
point  to  the  two  foci,  the  length  of  these 
lines,  when  joined  together,  will  always 
be  the  same,  at  whatever  part  of  the  cir. 
cumference  the  point  m  may  be  taken. 
Any  line,  nop^  drawn  across  the  ellipsis, 
parallel  to  C  D,  is  a  double  Ordinate^  its 
half,  jD  0,  or  0  n,  being  called  an  Ordinate  ; 
and  the  part  A  o,  which  the  ordinate  cuts 
off  from  the  greater  axis  AB,  is  an  Ab- 
scissa. 

2.  In  the  parabola  (fig.  7-)i  ^®  ^i^^ 
A  B,  which,  passing  through  the  vertex 
A,  divides  the  figure  into  two  equal  and 
similar  portions,  is  the  axis  of  the  para- 
bola. Any  line  within  the  curve,  drawn, 
parallel  to  the  axis  (as  well  as  the  axis 
Itself),  is  termed  a  diameter^  and  has  ita 
vertex,   where  it  meets  the  curve  line. 

^V.  7. 

P ,v  f 


The  point  F,  in  the  ajiis  AB,  is  the 
focus  of  the  curve;  and  a  line,  p^,  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  when  produced 
to  sr,  (the  points  »  and  F  btiing  equally- 
distant  from  the  vertex  A)  is  called  the 
Directrix*  The  focus,  F,  is  so  situated, 
that,  if  we  take  any  point,  m,  of  the  pa- 
rabolic curve,  and  from  that  point  draw 
the  riglit  line  m  F, — and  also  another 
right  line,  mp,  perpendicular  to  the  di. 
rectrix,  and  meeting  it  at  p,  the  two 
lines,  mF,  and  tnp,  will  bo  always  of 
equal  length.  As  in  the  ellipsis,  any 
straight  line,  in  o  f»,  crossing  the  axis  at 
right  angles,  and  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  the  curve,  is  a  double  ordinate  ; 
mo  and  on  are  ordinates;  and  Ao,  the 
part  of  the  axis  which  is  cut  off,  is  the 
abscissa. 

y.    Fig,   8«  shews  twO    opposite    by- 
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perbolat,  Mch  m  we  may  oonoeive  to  hare 
been  cut  from  the  opposite  oonee,  repre- 
sented  in  fig.  6  \  the  line  d  a  in  both 

Fig,  8. 


figures  being  different  riews  of  a  single 
line  in  the  outting  plane )  and  the  part 
eb  cut  off  by  the  conei  is  here  repre- 
sented  by  the  line  A  B,  which  joins  the 
vertices  of  the  curves.  Bisecting  A  B  in 
C,  any  right  line  (as  p  q)  drawn  through 
C  (which  is  called  the  osn/rtf),  and  tenni- 
ni^ing  in  both  curves^  is  a  trantwrsg 
diameter,  and  of  all  these  diameters  the 
tuHe  A  B  is  the  shortest. 

Two  points  g  and  h,  in  the  line  of  the 
A»i»^  equally  distant  from  either  vertex 
of  the  hyperbolas,  are  their  Foei^Uid  these 
are  so  situated  that,  if  we  take  any 
point  m,  in  either  of  the  cuxTes,  and 
draw  the  straight  lines  m  g  and  m  A,  the 
difference  of  the. lengths  of  those  lines 
will  be  always  equal  to  A  B,  the  shortest 
transverse  diameter.  Again,  as  in  the 
ellipsis  and  parabola,  any  straight  line 
«n  0  n,  in  either  hyperbola,  crossing  the 
axis  at  right  angles,  and  terminating  at 
both  ends  in  the  curve,  is  a  double  Ordu 
note  ;  mo  and  on  are  Ordinates,  and  o  B 
is  the  Abteista. 

The  oonio  sections  have  certain  prc^- 
perties  in  common,  but  the  hyperbola 
possesses  a  peculiar  one,  which  is  often 
alluded  to,  and  usually  considered  as  pa- 
radoxical: two  right  lines,  re  and  /v, 
may  be  drawn  through  the  centre  C, 
which  will  pass  alongside  of  the  different 
legs  of  tbe  two  hyperbolas  9  and  although 
continually  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer,  these  curves  and  straight  lines, 
however  much  produced,  would  never 
meet  each  other.  These  lines  are  called 
the  AsympMet.  The  opposite  hyperbo^ 
las,  here  described,  fill  two  an^es  of  the 
cross  formed  by  these  •asymptotes :  and 
the  two  blank  angles  might  be  filled  with 
two  other  hypcrlMias,  of  which  yjs  would 


be  the  axis ;  and  the  same  lines,  r  $  and 
tu,  would  also  be  asymptotes  to  the  new 
curves.  In  such  a  case  each  opposite 
pair  would  be  Conjugate  hyperbolas  to 
the  other,  and  the  shortest  Transverse 
diameter  of  the  one  pair  would  be  the 
'Conjugate  diameter  of  the  other.  A  very 
curious  account  of  coloured  rings,  crossed 
by  opposite  hyberbolic  curves,  is  given  at 
pp.  34,  26,  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Po/a. 
risation  of  Light. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  every  conic 
section,  we  have  pointed  out  two  lines, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  called  the 
Ordinate  and  the  Abscissa,  At  whatever 
point  of  the  axis  (in  the  same  sort  of 
curve^  the  ordinate  may  be  drawn,  these 
two  lines  will  have  always  the  same  rela- 
tion to  one  another ;  and  the  algebraic 
expression  which  points  out  that  relation, 
in  each  figiu-e  respectively,  is  termed  the 
Equation  tf  that  curve.  From  any  one 
general  property  of  a  curve,  all  its  other 
properties  may  be  ascertained  ;  and  the 
reasoning  that  enables  us  to  do  so,  in  the 
BHipsis^  the  Parabola^  and  the  Hffper- 
hola^  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  doctrine 
of  Contc  Sections. 
CONJUGATE  DIAMET£RS.--6eo  Co^ 

n'c  Sections. 
CONJUGATE   HYPERBOLAS.  —  See 

Ccnic  Sections, 
CONOID.  A  conoid  is  a  solid  which  may 
be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  parabola  or  of  a  hyperliola  round  its 
axis.  Some  have  indiided  the  spheroid 
in  the  class  of  conoids,  but  they  are  more- 
usually  limited  to  the  Paraboloid  and 
the  Hffperboloid, — See  Spheroid.  Conoids 
are  of  various  thicknesses  in  comparison 
with  their  height,  according  to  the  pro 
portions  of  the  parabola,  or  hyperbola, 
by  which  they  are  generated.  The 
Solid  of  least  resistance^  spoken  of  at 
page  Z^  of  the  Preliminary  Treatise,  is  a 
Conoid. 
CONVERGING  RAYS  are  rays  of  light, 
the  direction  of  which  is  such  that  they 
will  meet  or  cross  one  another  at,  or  near 
to,  a  common  centre.  Their  divergence 
from  that  centre  is  termed  their  aberrcim 
tion. — See  Aberration. 
CONVEX  LENSES— See  Lens. 

MIRRORS.— See  Mirror. 

CORUNDUM,  or  CORINDON,  a  stone 
found  in  India  and  China,  which,  when 
crystallised,  has  usually  the  form  of  a 
six-sided  prism.  The  diamond  was  for- 
merly called  Adamant;  and  the  crys- 
tals of  conmdum,  being  next  in  hardness, 
have  the  name  of  Adamantine  Spar,  The 
Amethyst.  Ruby^  Sapphire,  and  Topaz  are 
considered  as  varieties  of  this  spar,  differ, 
ing  from  one  another  chiefly  in  colour. 
The  amethyst  is  of  a  reddish  violet  co- 
lour ;  the  ruby  is  red  $  the  sapphire  is 
blue,  and  the  ofMM  is  yellow.  These  are 
termed  oHento/ gems ;  but  stones  having 
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the  same  names  are  found  in  other  coun- 
tries.  TopaMiy  in  particular,  are  of  all 
colours. — See  Qttartz. 

CRYSTALLIZATION  is  that  stateof  cer- 
tain bodies  in  which,  when  passing  from 
the  fluid  to  the  solid  form,  they  separate 
into  portions,  each  portion  (or  crystal) 
assuming  the  same  determinate  and  an. 
gular  shape.  It  is  a  species  of  congela- 
tion, but  this  last  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude the  idea  of  separate  crystals.  loe 
was  called  crystal  (cryntaUfui^  by  the 
Greeks.  An  account  of  certain  crystals 
wiU  be  found  under  their  several  names 
in  this  Glossary ;  but  to  have  included  all 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  volume,  would 
hare  been  to  have  written  a  work  on 
Crystallisation. 

CUB1ZITE.--See  Analcime. 

CURVATURE.-^See  Curve. 

CURVE.  A  straight  (or  ttreiehed)  line  is 
the  measure  of  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points.  A  curve  or  curved  line 
is  that  of  which  no  portion,  however 
small,  is  straight.  A  crooked  line  may 
be  either  a  curved  line  or  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  straight  lines  drawn  in  dif. 
ferent  directions.  The  varieties  of  curve 
lines  are  innumerable ;  that  is,  they  have 
different  degrees  of  bending  or  citrva- 
TURE.  The  curves  most  generally  re- 
ferred to,  beside  the  circle,  are  the  Ellipm 
8%*^  the  Parabola^  and  Hyperbola,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Cycloid. 

CURVES,  Evoluies  and  InvoluUs  of.  I<et 
a  thread  be    wound   round   the  curve 

Fiff.  9. 


stretched  out  in  the  line  C  B)  is  termed 
the  Involute,  The  thread,  during  the 
progress  of  unwinding,  is,  at  every  point, 
a  tangent  to  the  Evolute ;  thus,  at  the 
point  D,  it  is  a  tangent  to  C  B  A  at  B. 
The  Involute  of  a  Circle  is  described^ 
with  its  use,  in  Mechanics,  Treatise  ii. 
page  29.     It  is  a  spiral. — See  Spiral. 

CURVES,  EQUATION  OF.— See  Conic 
Sections. 

CURVILINEAL,  or  CURVILINEAR, 
designates  figures  that  are  bounded  by 
curve  lines.  Thus  a  Curvilinear  sur- 
face is  that  which  can  be  touched  by  a 
plane  only  in  one  point. — See  Tangential 
Plane.  A  cone  and  a  cylinder  are  right* 
lined  surfaces  in  the  direction  of  their 
length.  A  sphere  and  a  spheroid  are 
wholly  curvilinear. 

CYCLOID.  If  we  conceive  the  cirde 
b  nacdio  roll  along  the  line  A  B ;  the 

S>int  a  being  first  at  A,  and  ending  at 
,  this  point  (a)  will  describe,  or  pass 
through  the  curved  line  A  h  p  a  k  B, 
which  curve  is  termed  a  Cycloid.  Seeing 
that  the  circle  rolls  over  the  whole  line, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  length  A  B  is  equal 
to  its  circimiferenoe,  and  the  general 
properties  of  the  ctirve  are  these:  that 
taking  any  point  h  and  drawing  the  line 
hg  (paraUel  to  the  line  on  which  the 
circle  rolls)  to  meet  the  circle,  when  in 
the  middle  of  its  motion,  at  g ;  and  join- 
ing  ^  a,  the  line  A  p  is  always  equal  in 
length  to  the  circular  vrcgnai  and  the 
portion  of  the  cydoidal  arc  A  j»  a  is  always 
double  the  length  of  the  chord  ^  a. 
Further,  the  area  of  the  whole  cyckridal 
space  A  B  At  a  p  A  is  equal  to  thrice  that 
of  the  circle  ^  n  a  o  d,  by  whidi  it  is 
formed. — See  Preliminary  Treatise,  p.  21 

Fig.  10. 


C  B  A,  fixing  one  end  at  C,  and  carrying 
the  other  round  to  A.  If  we  unwind 'this 
thread,  keeping  it  tight  upon  the  con- 
vexity  of  the  carve,  its  end  A  will  de- 
scribe another  curve  A  D  £,  passing  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  former  curve 
C  B  A,  as  the  string  gradually  lengthens, 
until  it  reaches  the  point  C,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  fixed.  If  carried  further 
on  to  F,  the  length  of  the  thread  would 
continue  the  same,  and  the  arch  EF 
would  be  part  of  a  cirde.  The  primary 
curve  CBA,  that  round  which  the 
thread  was  wound,  is  called  the  Evolute, 
and  the  secondary  curve  A  D  £,  formed 
by   the   unrolling  of  the  thread  (noir 


CYLINDER.  A  cylinder  is  a  solid  having 
a  drcular  base,  and  which  base  may  be 
considered  as  carried  upwards  in  a  straight 
line,  and  continuing  the  drde  in  a  pa- 
rallel direction.  It  is  a  drcular  prism,  as 
a  cone  is  a  circular  pyramid.  When  the 
base  is  elliptical,  it  is  a  Cylindroid.  When 
the  sides  are  perpendicular  to  the  base,  it 
is  a  Right  cylinder  or  cylindroid ;  other- 
wise it  IS  an  O  blique  one. 

I>*ALEMBERT*S  PRINCIPLE.  —  See 
Principle  W AlemberVs, 

DEAD  LEVEL.— See  Level, 

DEOREES  AND  MINUTES.— See 
Angle. 

DENSITY  (Latin  densitas,  doseness)  is 
a  relative  term,  mid  denotes  (ho  oonw 
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paratire  quantity  of  matter,  in  different 
bodies,  which  is  contained  in  the  same 
space.  {See  Folume.)  Gravity  is  under- 
stood to  act  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  matter  of  bodies ;  and, 
hence,  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are 
presumed  to  be  the  measure  of  their 
densities. — See  Gravity.  ' 

DE-OXVDATION  is  the  depriving  a  sub- 
stance  of  the  oxygen,  or  vital  air  which  it 
contains.     Concerning  the  de-oxydating 
power  of  the  solar  rays,  see  OpHcM^  p.  29. 
DIAMETERS,     TRANSVERSE    AND 

CONJUGATE.— See  Conic Secti(ms. 
DIGESTER,  a  strong  vessel  of  iron,  or 
other  metal,  having  a  screwed-down  and 
air-tight  lid,  into  which  substances,  either 
fluid  or  solid,  are  inclosed,  and  are  therein 
submitted  to  a  much   higher  degree  of 
heat  than  they  could  be  subjected  to  in 
the  open  air. 
DIOPTRICS  is  that  division  of  the  science 
of  Optica  which  treats  of  the  Effraction 
of  Light. 
DIRECT  PROPORTION,  or  DIRECT 

RATIO.— See  Ratio, 
DIRECTION,  LINE    OF.  — See  ForeCy 

Direction  cf, 
DIRECTRIX  OF  A  PARABOLA.— See 

Conic  Sections. 
DISTILLATION  is  a  process  by  which  a 
fluid,  or  portion  of  a  fluid,  is  converted 
into  vapour  by  means  of  heat,  and  that 
vapour  returned  into  a  state  of  fluidity 
by  cold,  or,  as  the  chemists  say,  by  the 
abstraction    of   caloric     Distillation   is 
Evaporation^  that  is,  raising  a  fluid  to  the 
state  of  vapour,  but  the  latter  term  does 
not  include  the  idea  of  preserving  that 
vapour  and  condensing  it  again  into  a 
fluid— See  Vapour. 
DIVERGING  RAYS  are  the  opposite  of 
Converging  (which  see.)     They  separate 
in   their  progress    further  and   further 
asunder,  as  the  radii  of  a  circle  do  from 
its  centre. 
DODECAHEDRON.— See  Rhombtu, 
DOUBLE  REFRACTION.— See  Atf/rckN 

tion, 

DYNAMICS  (Greek  dgnamis,  force)  is 

that  division  of  the  science  of  mechanics 

which  considers  bodies  as  acted  upon  by 

forces  which  are  not  in  eqfsilibrio.     It 

therefore  treats  of  bodies  in  motion.— 

See  Egtulibriunu 

EBULLITION.- See  BoUing. 

ELASTICITY  (from  a  Greek  word  signi- 

fying  to  pueh^  or  drive  back)  is   that 

quality  of  a  substance,  whether  solid  or 

fluid,  by  which,  when  compressed,   or 

when  forcibly  expanded,  it  endeavours,  in 

either  case,  to  re-assume  its  former  bulk. 

ELASTIC  FLUIDS.— See  Fluide,  and 

Gas. 

ELLIPSIS. — See  Cone^wad  Conie Sections, 

ELLIPSOID. — See  Conoitl,  and  Spheroid. 

EMERALD.      The   emerald   is    ranked 

lUQong  the  gemsy  and  is  now  foiind  only 


in  Peni.  It  b  of  a  green  colour,  rather 
harder  than  quartz,  and  always  in  crys- 
tals,  which  are  translucent  and  generally 
transparent.  What  is  called  Oriental 
emerald'ii  a  green  sapphire.  The  Beryl 
is  a  variety  of  the  emerald,  of  a  paler 
green,  frequently  passing  into  blue,  and 
is  much  less  pria^.  It  is  found  in  va- 
rious  countries,  sometimes  in  Scotland. 
The  Emerald  of  Brassil  is  a  Tourmaline.^ 
which  see. 

EMPIRICAL  (Greek  en  Mid peirao^  I  trjr) 
designates  any  asseition  or  act  which  is 
made  or  done,  merely  as  an  experiment, 
without  any  past  experience  or  known 
principle  to  direct  the  choice. 

EQUATION  OF  A  CURVE.— See  Conic 
Sections. 

EQUILIBRIUM.  When  two  or  more 
forces,  acting  upon  a  body,  are  so  opposed 
to  eadi  other  that  the  body  remains  at 
rest,  although  either  would  have  moved 
it  if  acting  uone,  those  forces  are  said  to 
be  in  equilibrio,  which  is  a  Latin  term 
signifying  equally  balanced. 

ETHER.— See  Air^  ethereal. 

EVAPORATION ;  the  state  or  action  of 
a  fluid  when  its  particles  are  so  far  sepa- 
rated by  caloric  as  to  assume  the  form  of 
vapour.  Evaporation,  or  (as  it  is  some- 
times  called)  vaporization.,  is  often,  but 
not  always,  preceded  by  ebullition.— See 
Boiling  and  Vapour. 

EVOLUTB  OF  A  CURVE.— See  Curves. 

EXHAUSTED   RECEIVER.  —  See  Va^ 


EXPANSIBILITY  is  that  property  of  a 
substance  which  renders*  it  capable,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  oocupving  more 
space  than  it  usually  requires.  The  ^nd 
agent  in  the  expansion  of  bodies  is  oo- 
lorio. 

FAHRENHEIT'S  THERMOMETER  is 
that  arrangement  of  the  scale  of  the  in- 
strument, in  which  the  space  between  the 
freezing  and  the  boiling  points  of  water, 
under  a  medium  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  divided  into  180  parts,  or  de- 
grees: the  freezing  being  marked  32^ 
and  the  boiling  212^.  This  scale  was 
adopted  by  Fahrenheit,  because  he  sup- 
posed, erroneously,  that  32  of  those  divi- 
sions below  the  freezing-point  of  water 
(which  was  therefore  (0)  on  his  scale) 
was  the  ssero^  or  greatest  degree  of  cold. — 
See  Thermometer. 

FELDSPAR  is,  next  to  quartz,  the  most 
abundant  stone  that  exists ;  being  a  con- 
stituent in  granite  and  other  rocks.  It 
scratches  glass,  and  gives  out  sparks  with 
steel ;  but  all  its'varieties  are  inferior  to 
quartz  in  hardness.  The  transparent  la* 
minsB  of  its  crystals  have  a  double  re- 
fraction ;  and  one  of  the  species,  Adularia^ 
or  Moonstone,  exhibits  a  pearly  lustre. 
It  is  the  famous  Petuntse  of  the  Chinese, 
being  the  vitrifying  ingredient  in  their 
porcelain* 
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FIRST,  or  PRIME  MOVER,  in  mecha- 
nics.— See  Machine. 

FLUIDITY  (lAtxn  Jluere,  to  flow)  is  that 
•tate  of  a  Rubstanoe  in  which  its  consti- 
tuent particles  are  indefinitely  small  9  and 
so  slightly  cohesive,  thai  they  are  move- 
able in  every  direction,  passing  over  one 
another  with  the  least  impulse.  There 
is  a  partial  fluidity,  in  which  the  particles 
are  condensed  or  thickened  into  a  coherent 
though  tremulous  mass.  Jellies  are  of 
this  kind,  and  may  be  considered  as  hold- 
ing a  middle  place  between  liquids  and 
solids. 

FLUIDS  are  substances,  or  rather  masses 
of  particles,  which  have  the  quality  of 
fluidity;  and,  in  oonsequenoe^  have  no 
fixed  shape,  but  assume  that  of  the  vessel 
by  which  they  are  conuined.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  two  kinds  j  ga$wu» 
and  liquui, 

ELASTIC.--See  Gat. 

NON.ELASTIC— See  Liquid, 

FLY> WHEEL  is  an  addition  to  certain 
machines,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  effect  of  the  moving  power.  If  this 
power  act  irregularly,  there  will  be  mo- 
menu  in  which  it  will  exert  more  force 
than  is  required.  This  excess  is  employed 
in  giving  motion  to  the  Jiy-wheelj  and 
pari  of  this  communicated  excess  is  re- 
turned upon  the  machine  when  the  power 
is  too  languid.  In  the  former  case  it  is  a 
retarding,  and  in  the  latter  an  impelling 
power. 

FOCUS.  The  Latin  focus  is  a  hearth  or 
fire-place  {  and  hence  the  word  has  been 
employed  to  denote  any  point  in  which 
light,  and  consequently  heat,  is  concen- 
trated. In  optics,  it  is  the  point  where 
several  rays  are  collected,  whether  in 
consequence  of  refraction  or  of  reflexion. 
For  the  situation  of  the/004  of  the  ellipsis^ 
parabola,  and  hyperbola,  see  C9nio  6>c- 
tioru. 

FORCE  is  the  name  of  any  exertion  which, 
if  applied  to  a  body,  has  a  tendency  to 
move  that  body  when  at  rest ;  or  to 
affect,  or  to  stop  its  progress,  if  already  in 
motion.  This  is  sometimes  termed  Active 
/orc0,  in  contradistinction  to  what  merely 
resitU  or  retards  the  motion  of  another, 
but  is  iuelf,  apparently,  inactive.  The 
degree  of  resistance  to  any  motion  may  be 
measured  by  the  active  force  required  to 
overcome  that  resistance,  and  hence  wri- 
ters on  mechanics  make  use  of  the  terms 
Resisting  forces  and  Retarding  forces. 

FORCE,  CENTRIFUGAL— See  Centri- 
fugal Force. 

LINE  OF   DIRECTION  OF, 

in  the  straight  line  in  which  any  force 
tends  to  make  a  body  move. 

FORCES,  COMPOSITION  OF.  When 
two  forces  act  on  a  bod  v  in  the  same  line 
tf  direction,  the  resulting  force  (or  Re- 

.  sultant,  as  it  is  called)  will  be  the  sura  of 
both.     If  they  act  in  opposite  directions, 


the  body  will  remain  at  rest  if  the  ftwtes 

be  equal;  or,  if  unequaly  it  will  move 
with  a  force  equivalent  to  their  differ- 
ence, in  the  direction  of  the  greater.  If 
the  lines  qf  direction  make  an  angle  with 
each  othier,  the  resultarU  will  be  a  mitan 
force  in  an  intermediate  direction.  Any 
number  of  forces  may  be  thus  resolved 
into  one  resulting  force,  the  eflfeot  of' 
which  is  the  absolute  motion;  and  any 
motion  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  resole 
either  of  a  single  foroe,  or  of  a  combina- 
tion of  many.  This  is  what  writer*  on 
mechanics  call  the  Cimpoeittcn  and  Reeo* 
lution  offerees. 

FORCES,  ACCELERATED.— 8ee  Aeee^ 
leraiion. 

FREEZING  POINT.  That  point  in  a 
thermometer  at  which  the  included  fluid 
stands,  when  the  instrument  ia  immersed 
in  another  fluid  that  is  in  the  aet  of 
frees!  ng,  is  the  freesfing  point  ai  the  lat- 
ter. 

FRICTION  (Latin  fricare,  to  rub)  is  the 
rubbing  or  grating  of  the  surfaces  of  bo- 
dies  upon  one  another.  In  mechanics,  it 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
hinderance  or  stopping  of  motionr--aa  a 
retarding  force. 

FRIOORIFIC,  having  the  qtiality  of  pio. 
duclng  extreme  cold,  «r  of  couver&ng 
liquids  into  ice  3— from  the  Latin /ripiw, 
coldness. 

FULCRUM. --See  Lever,  and  Balance. 

FUSIBILITY  (from  the  Latin  fusue, 
melted  or  poured  out)  is  that  quality  of  a 
solid  which  renders  it  capable  of  being 
brought  to  the  state  of  a  liquid  4iy  heat. 

FUSION  is  the  state  of  melting,  or  soften- 
'  ing  into  a  liquid. 

GAS  is  an  old  Teutonic  word,  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  pneuma,  air,  or  s]>irit,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  modem  chemists  to 
denote  permanent  aeriform  (or  airlike) 
fluids  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  more  clearly  from  com- 
mon air,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  spe- 
cies of  gaa.  Gases  are  diatinguished  from 
liquids  by  the  name  of  Efastic  fluids ; 
while  liquids  are  termed  non-e/astie,  be- 
cause they  hav«,  comparatively,  no  elas- 
ticity. But  the  most  prominent  distinc- 
tion is  the  following : — liquids  are  com- 
pressible to  a  certain  degrae,  and  expand 
into  their  former  state  when  the  preenure 
IS  removed  <  and  in  so  far,  they  are  ^la#* 
tic  t  but  gases  appear  to  be  in  a  continued 
state  of  comprewion  ;  for  when  left  uu- 
oonfined,  they  expand  in  every  direction, 
to  an  extent  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
determined.  Thus,  a  small  portion  of 
common  air,  inclosed  in  a  thin  bladder, 
will,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  removed,  expand  so  as  to  inflaio  the 
whole  cavity,  stretching  out  every  part  of 
the  surface.  The  expansion  of  a  liquid, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  not  be 
peraeptible.    Gases  retain  their  elastloity 
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in  bU  tempemturesi  and  in  this  they 
differ  from  taptmrt, — See  Vapour, 

OASEOU8  signifies  that  the  lubstance 
spoken  of  has  the  nature  of  gtu;  and 
thus^oMoiM^Midif  are  distinguished  from 
other  fluids. 

OLAUBiSRITE  is  a  crytalliaed  salt  com- 
posed  of  nearly  equaJ  parts  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  soda,  both  anhy* 
dtous^  or  nearly  so.  It  was  so  called,  in 
honour  of  Glauber,  whose  name  is  also 
giTen  to  Glauber  salts,  or  sulphate  of 
soda.  Glauberite  is  found  among  the 
pieces  of  rook  salt  brought  from  South 
America* 

GONIOMETER  (from  the  Greek  ffoma, 
an  angle)  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
angles.  Such  an  instrument  is  particu- 
larly requisite  in  measuring  the  solid  an- 
gles of  crystals.  That  of  the  Ute  Br. 
Wollaston  is  peculiarly  ingenious. 

GOVERNOR,  an  addition  applied  to  oer-  ' 
tain  machines  for  the  purpose  of  equaliz- 
ing their  motion.  It  is  a  centrifugal 
power,  like  that  of  thejigf'teheeiy  and  is 
described  at  large  aft  page  68,  M£cha- 
Kics,  Treatise  ii. 

GRAVITY  {hsLtixiffravitas^  heatiness)  is 
a  name  giren  to  that  tendency  which 
bodies  have  to  fall  to  the  earth, — or  rather 
towards  iU  centre.  The  abstract  power, 
or  unknown  cause,  by  which  these  phe- 
nomena are  produced,  is  termed  Grovt/a- 
/io»i,— and  this  power  is  supposed  to  act 
throughout  naturo,  so  that  ail  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  particles  of  the  same  body, 
hare  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other, 
in  proportion  to  their  masses,  but  lessen- 
ing in  force  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances between  the  centres  of  the  several 
masses  are  increased.  Gravity  amd  Ai- 
traotion  are  often  used  synonymously. 
Both  are  abstract  names  for  the  same 
unknown  power;  but  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied more  generally  s  we  speak,  for  ex- 
ample, of  eapU/arp  tUiraotion^  and  moff" 
netie  aiirmction^  but  not  of  capillary  or 
magnetic  gravitff. 

GRAVITY,  CENTRE  OF,  is  a  point  in 
a  body  from  which,  if  that  body  could  be 
suspended,  the  whole  body  would  remain 
at  rest,  (with  respect  to  its  tendency  to 
the  earth,)  in  whatever  respective  posi- 
tion the  surrounding  parts  may  be  turned. 
Thus,  the  cenirt  of  gravity  o£  a  globe  is 
its  common  centre,^and  that  of  a  balanced 
beam  is  the  pivot  on  which  it  turns. 

^ RELATIVE.— See  Gravity, 

Specific. 

SPECIFIC.   The  comparo/ive 

or  relative  yravities  of  different  bodies 
towards  the  earth  are  measured  by  a 
general  standard  termed  weight ;  and  one 
substance  is  said  to  have  h  greater  speeifio 
gravity  than  another,  when  a  less  portion 
of  its  bulk  is  of  equal  weight  to  that 
other.  Thus,  a  cubic  inch  of  platina  is 
nearly  twice  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 


of  silver ;  and,  therefore,  is  said  to  bare 
double  its  specific  gravity, — the  specific 
gravity  of  platina  is  to  that  of  silver  as  2 
tol. 

GRAVITY,  LINE  OF  DIRECTION 
OF,  is  that  line  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  in  a 
direction  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

GYRATION  (Latin  gyrui^  a  circle)  is  the 
action  of  turning  round  in  the  manner  of 
a  wheel. 

CENTRE  OF^See  Oscil- 
lation. 


CIRCLE  OF/— See  ditto. 

HALO,  ^^  a  luminous,  and  sometimes 
coloured  circle,  appearing  occasionally 
around  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  more 
especially  about  the  sun  and  moon." — 
See  Parhelia, 

HARDNESS  is  the  resistance  to  impres- 
sion. It  is  incompretsibility,  but  limited 
to  solids.— See  Compressibility, 

HEAT.— See  Caloric. 

CAPACITY  FOR.— See  Caloric, 

CapaeUy  for* 

CONDUCTORS  OF.--^5ee  Con^ 


duclor. 


Hon. 


'  LATENT. — See  Caloric,  Latent. 
RADIATION  OF.— See  Radia- 


SPECIFIC— See  Caloric,  Spe- 
cific. 

HERMETIC  SEAL.  The  origin  of  che. 
mistry  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian 
Ilermes,  and,  therefore,  termed  the  Her' 
fnetie  Art.  When  the  neck  of  a  glass 
vessel,  or  tube,  is  heated  to  the  melting 
point,  and  then  twisted  with  pincers  untS 
it  be  air-tight,  the  vessel,  or  tube,  is  said 
to  have  received  the  seal  of  Ilermes — to 
be  Hermetically  seated. 

HETEROGENEOUS.  «*  See  Homogene- 
ous. 

HEXAHEDRON.— See  Rhombus. 

HOMOGENEOUS  (from  the  Greek  ho- 
mos,  alike,  and  genes,  kind)  designates 
such  substances  as  have  their  particles  all 
of  the  same  nature,  and,  consequently, 
•possessing  the  same  properties.  Hetero' 
geneous,  on  the  contrary  (Greek  heteros, 
different)  denotes  that  the  substance 
which  it  denominates  is  made  up  of  parts 
that  have  different  qualities.  Thus,  in 
minerals,  the  diamond  is  a  homogeneous, 
and  granite  is  a  heterogeneous  body. 

HYACINTH.— See  Zircons. 

HYDRATES.  Chemical  compounds  (par- 
ticularly salts)  which  contain  water  as 
one  of  their  ingredients,  have  been 
termed  hydrates*  If  water  be  not  a  con* 
stituent,  they  are  said  to  be  Anhydrous, 
which  signifies  without  water  f  from  the 
Greek  privative  a  and  hydor  water. 

HYDROUS,  watery,  or  containing  water 
in  its  composition. 

HYPERBOLA.  — See  Cone,  and  Conic 
Sections, 

HYPEUBOLOID.— See  Conoid, 
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ICELAND  SPAR.— See  Calcareaui  Spar^ 
and  Spar. 

ICOSAHEDRON.— See  Rhombut. 

IDOCRASE,  'a  name  sometimes  given  to 
Veruvian^  which  see. 

IMPENETRABILITY.  In  the  popuW 
acceptation  every  substance  is  penetrable^ 
that  is,  another  substance  may  be  intro- 
duced, or  made  to  pass  through  it,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  force  be  applied;  but 
the  presently  received  system  of  philoso- 
phy holds  all  matter  to  be  impenetrable^ 
and  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  penetra- 
iitm  is  merely  the  admission  of  one  sub- 
stance into  the  porea  of  another. 

lAl  PULSE  (Latin  imptdeuty  a  push  or 
stroke)  is  the  direct  action  of  one  body 
upon  another  in  the  production  of  motion. 
Bodies  are  impelled,  or  driren  forward, 
either  by  percussion^  or  by  pressure^ — by 
a  stroke^  as  with  a  hammer,  or  a  push^  as 
by  a  spring,  or  a  living  power.  The 
former  is  instantaneous,  and  the  latter 
continuous.  In  both  cases  the  moving 
body  flies /rom  the  power  ;  in  the  action 
of  pulling  (or  attraction)  it  dues  the  re- 

INCIDENCE,  POINT  OF.— See  R^rae- 
twe  Power, 

INCIDENCE,  ANGLE  OF.  — See  Re^ 
flexion^  and  Refractive  Power* 

INCOMMENSURABLE.— See  Ratio. 

INCOMPRBSSIBILITY.— See  Compree- 
sibility. 

INSTRUMENT.— See  Machine, 

INDEX  OF  REFRACTION.— See  Re~ 
fractive  Power, 

INERTIA.— See  Vis  Inertia. 

INSULATION.  When  a  body,  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  free  caloric,  or  of  the 
electric  fluid,  is  surrounded  by  nob-con- 
ductors, 60  as  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion with  other  bodies,  it  is  said  to  be 
insulated;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
Latin  insula^  an  island. 

INVERSE  PROPORTION,  or  RATIO. 
— See  Ratio. 

IN  VOLUTE  OF  A  CURVE.— See  Curves. 

ISqCHROMATIC.  The  Greek  wot  sig- 
nifies  equal,  and  is  prefixed  to  many 
scientific  words  which  are  derived  from 
that  language.  Isoehromatic  is,  having 
the  same  colour.  Ixoperimetrical  is, 
having  the  same  length  of  perimeter,  or 
bounding  line.  Isochronous  is  what 
passes  in  equal  times,  as  the  vibrations  of 
pendulums  of  the  same  length,  &c. 

JARGON.— See  Zircwie. 

LATENT  HEAT.— See  Caloric, 

LAW  OF  THE  SINES.— See  Refractive 
Power. 

LENS  (Latin  lens^  a  bean^  is  properly  a 
small  roundish  glass  of  tne  figure  of  a 
lentif.  The  meaning,  however,  it  now 
extended.  Lenses  are  not  now*  necessa- 
rily glass,  nor  shaped  like  a  bean,  but 
may  be  made  of  other  forms,  and  of  any 
transparent  substance.    Th^ir  essential 


characteristic  is,  that  they  shall  refract 
the  rays  of  light,  so  that  the  diver^nce, 
or  convergence,  of  those  rays  ahall  be 
equally  produced  after  their  passage.  For 
this  purpose  the  surfaces  must  b«  po- 
lished. Their  usual  forms  and  names 
are  shown  and  explained  at  page  ?« 
Optics. 

LEVEL.  Two  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  said  to  be  on  the  same  let:el 
when  they  are  equally  distant  from  iu 
centre.  A  level  sunaoe,  therefore,  Is 
not  a  plane^  but  a  portion  of  a  spherical 
surface;  and  this  is  the  form  which  a 
sheet  of  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  nata« 
rally  assumes.  There  are  various  instru- 
ments used  in  levelling^  which  are  called 
levels.  These  all  give  a  hori»onial  ieveiy 
that  is,  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  drain,  or  canal,  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  must  be  carried 
lower  than  the  level  indicates,  otherwise 
the  water  would  not  run.  The  declivity 
must  be  in  a  circle  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  earth's  circumference  before  the  water 
could  reach  it,  and  this  would  then  be 
termed  a  dead  level, 

LEUCOCYOLITE,   a   name  given   to 
variety  of  ApophyUite,  which  see. 

LEVER  (Latin  levare,  and  French  Ifloer, 
to  lift,  or  raise)  is  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers.  It  is  an  inflexible  bar,  supported 
and  moveable  in  one  point  of  its  length 
on  a  pivot,  or  prop,  called  the  Fulcrum, 
One  end  of  the  lever  is  applied  to  the 
'Weight  to  be  raised,  while  a  force  is  ap- 
plied to  the  other  end.  The  power  of  this 
instrument  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  lengths  of  the  parts  of  the 
lever  on  each  side  of  the  fulcrum. — See 
Balance. 

LIGHT  is  the  cause  of  those  sensations 
and  colours  which  we  refer  to  the  eyes, 
or  sense  of  seeing,  as  their  source.  The 
essence  of  light  is  unknown :  whether  it 
consists  of  emanations  from  the  substance 
of  the  luminous  body,  or  is  propagated, 
by  impulse,  through  the  medium  of  an 
Quivenally  diffused  and  subtile  ether,  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  The  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena 
of  light  constitutes  the  science  of  Optics; 
— ^the  investigation  of  its  action  upon  the 
structure  of  bodies  belongs  to  Chemieiry, 

. PENCIL  OF.— See  Light,  Ragi^. 

■  RAY   OF,    is    considered    as    an 

evanescent  element  of  a  stream  of  light ; 
and  a  pencil  as  a  collection  of  such  rays 
accompanying  each  other. 

. REFLEXION  AND  REFRAC- 
TION OF.'See  Reflexion  and  R^ae- 
tion, 

LIMIT.  A  limit  is  literally  a  boundary, 
from  the  Latin  limitare,  to  bound.  There 
are  certain  effects  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
as  well  as  quantities  in  Mathematics, 
which  we  cannot  determine  with  minute 
«(xmnicy;  but,  i|i  many  such  cases,  wq 
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can  fix  8  point  which  that  effect  or  quan- 
tity must  certainly  exceed,  and  another 
to  which  it  cannot  possibly  arrive.  These 
points  are  the  limits  of  the  problem.    We 
cannot,  for  instance,  predict  the  exact 
height  at  which  the  mercury  will  stand 
(at  the  lerel  of  the  sea)  in  a  barometer, 
on  any  future  day  ;  but  we  may  assert, 
froni   past   experience,  that  it  will  be 
somewhere   between    twenty-eight    and 
thirty-one  inches.     Again,   we   cannot 
determine  exactly  the  length  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle;  but  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  greater  than  that  of  any  in- 
scribed polygon,  and  less  than  that  of  any 
circumscribed    one,   howe^-er    numerous 
their  sides  may  be. 
LIQUIDITY,  the  state  of  being  liquid. 
LIQUIDS.  The  medium  between  the  solid 
and  the  gaseous  states  is  that  of  liquidity, 
Liquids  are  fluids  whose  elasticity  is  in- 
active, and  the  cohesion  of  whose  par- 
ticles is  less  towards  each  other   than 
their  individual  gravities ;  so  that  they 
separate  by  their  own  weight,  and  may 
thus  be  divided  drop  by  drop.  It  is  hence 
•    that  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  a  liquid, — even  that  of  the  thinnest 
stratum  of   its  own  body,— presses  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fluid  equally  in  all 
directions,   sideways   as  well  as   down- 
wards :    and   even   upwards,    into    any 
vessel  to  which  it  may  have  access,  if 
there  is  no  other  way  of  escape. 
MACHINE  (Latin  maehina^  a  frame  or 
contrivance) .     Any  complication  of  arti- 
ficial bodies  acting  upon  one  another  by 
contact,  through  the  medium  and  motion 
of  which   any  effect  is  produced,  is  a 
machine.     The  Initial  force  which  puts 
the  machine  in  motion  is  called  the  First 
or  Prime  mover.  The  point  at  which  4hat 
force  is  applied  is  the  Acting  point ;  and 
that  in  which  the  effect  is  produced  is 
the    Working  point :  the  machine  being 
the  medium  through  which  the  power  is 
transferred,  and  by  which  it  is  modified 
so  as  to  answer  the  intended  purpose. 
When  a  simple  body  is  the  medium  be- 
tween the  acting  and  the  working  points^ 
it  is  an  Instrument. 
MASS  (of  matter).— See  Volume. 
AIAXIMUAI.     In  a  variable  quantity  or 
effect^  that  quantity  or  effect  which  is 
the  greatest  possible^  under  the  circum- 
Btanc<>8  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  termed  a 
mojeimum.     Thus,  in  respect  to  the  sails 
of  a  windmill,  they  may  be  placed  at  any 
angle ;  but  there  is  one  angular  direction 
on  which  the  wind  will  have  more  power 
than  on  any  other,  and  this  is,  therefore, 
termed  a  maximum.    There  are  other 
cases  in  which  we  seek  for  a  Minimum^ 
that  is,  the  least  possible. 
AIECHANICS  is  that  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  nature,  laws,  and  effects  of 
motion  and  moving  powers. 
MECHANICAL  PO  WEKS  are  the  simple 
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instrumento  or  elements  of  which  every 
machine,  however  complicated,  must  be 
constructed:  they  are  the  Lever^  the 
Wheel  and  Axle^  the  Pulley^  the  Inclined 
Piane^  the  Wedge,  and  the  Screw. 

MELTING  POINT.  That  point  of  the 
thermometer  which  indicates  the  heat  at 
which  any  particular  solid  becomes  fluid, 
is  termed  the  melting  point  of  that  solid. 

MENISCUS  (Greek  menCy  the  moon),  a 
lens  which  is  concave  on  one  side,  and 
convex  on  the  other;  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  resembles  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon. 

MINIMUM.— See  Maximum. 

MIRROR  (French  mifvr,  to  look  at),  any 
surface  from  which  light  is  reflected,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  images  of  objects  placed 
before  it.  It  is  sometimes  (especially 
when  formed  of  polished  metal)  termed 
a  Speculum^  the  Latin  term  for  a  looking, 
glass* 

^—  PLANE,  has  a  plane  surface, 

such  as  the  common  looking-glass. 

CONCAVE,  has  a  hollow  sur- 


face,  which  collects  the  rays  and  reflecu 
them  to  a  focus,  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
thereby  enlarging  the  image  of  the  object. 
CONVEX,   disperses  the  rays, 


and,  in  consequence,  diminishes  the 
image  of  the  object.  These  concave  and 
convex  surfaces  are  formed  of  different 
curves,  according  to  the  purposes  in- 
tended.— See  Buming-Glass. 

MOCUO  STONE.— See  Agate. 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT,  is  the  im- 
petus,  or  force  of  a  moving  body.  The 
comparative  momenta  of  bodies  are  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  their  quantity  of  mat- 
ter and  their  velocity :  that  is,  they  are 
in  proportion  to  the  products  of  the  mat« 
ter  and  velocity,  when  expressed  in  num^ 
bers.  Thus  a  ball  of  four  pounds  weight, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  in  a 
second,  would  have  double  the  momen- 
tum,— that  is,  it  would  strike  against  an 
object  with  twice  the  force  that  a  ball 
of  three  pounds  weight,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  feet  per  second,  would  do ; 
because  the  first  product  (4  multiplied  by 
18)  is  double  that  of  3  multiplied  by  12. 
Momentum  is  the  force  of  percussion, — 
See  Percussion. 

MOONSTON£.-^See  Feldspar. 

MOTION  is  the  passing  of  a  body,  or  any 
parts  of  a  ))ody,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other :  we  say  parts  of  a  body,  because 
in  the  cases  of  a  globe  turning  on  its  axis, 
or  a  wheel  revolving  on  a  pivot,  the  parts 
of  the  body  change  their  situation,  while 
the  bodies  themselves  are  stationary. 

MOVING  POWER.— See  Power. 

NON.ELASTIC  FLUIDS.— See  Gas  and 
Liquids. 

NONIUS.— See  Vemiet^s  Scale. 

OBLATE  AND  OBLONG  SPHEROIDS. 
— See  Spheroid, 

OBTUSE  ANGLE.— See  Angle. 
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OCTAHEDRON.-<fiM  Bhombw. 

OCULAR  SPECTRA See  Aeoidenial 

Co/ourt, 

OPACITY  (Latin  tpaotu,  dark),  a  sUte 
impervious  to  light. 

ORDINATE,  of  an  Eilipte,  Pambotay 
aim!  IJpperbola,^&ee  Conio  S9oHon§, 

OSCILLATION  (lAtin,  itseiHaiio,  swing- 
ing) is  particularly  applied  to  designate 
the  motion  of  a  pendulum. 

*-^ -^CENTRE  OF.    A  pen- 

duhim,  when  osdllating,  has  one  point  in 
which  iu  whole  moving  force  is  oonoen- 
trated ;  and  at  which,  if  it  meet  with  re- 
sitttance,  it  will  instantly  stop,  without 
vibration  or  strain  of  its  other  parM : 
that  point  is  called  the  o§ntre  t^f  oteiU 
iaiian. 

A  wheel  in  motion  may  be  considered 
•s  an  indeSnite  number  of  pendulums, 
each  of  which  hasiu  own  etnire  ^oteil^ 
latum.  If  the  wheel  be  nearly  balanced, 
those  several  points  of  oscillation  will 
accommodate  themselves,  so  as  to  form, 
in  their  continued  motion,  a  set  of  points 
equally  divunt  from  the  rim.  These  are 
Centres  ofgyroHwi^  and  in  their  junction 
will  form  a  Circle  tfgwrati&n. 

OVERSHOT  WHEEL.  _  See  Wahr^ 
tch€§l. 

PARABOLA.--See  Ome  and  CotUe  See- 


PARABOLOID.— See  Conoid, 

PARALLEL  LINES.  When  two  straight 
lines  in  the  same  plane  are  io  directed, 
that,  however  much  they  might  be 
lengthened,  they  would  never  approach 
nearer  to,  nor  recede  from,  one  another, 
they  are  said  to  be  parallel. 

PARHELIA,  PARHELIUM,  or  PAR. 
HE  LION  (Greek  para,  near,  and  helios^ 
the  sun),  is  a  moekeun  /  an  appearance 
similar  to  the  sun,  which  occasionally  ac- 
companies AoAit  (See  ^o/o).  There  have 
been  sometimes  seen  six  or  seven  of 
these  moek  tutu  at  the  same  time,  which, 
in  that  case,  are  denominated  by  the 
plural,  Parhelia, 

PbNCILOF  LIOHT.-^See  Ughi,  Jtavof. 

PERCUSSION,  CENTRE  OF.  Percus- 
sion is  a  forcible  stroke  given  by  a  moving 
b«idy.  In  taking  anv  particular  body, 
Buch  as  a  rod  of  equal  thickness,  held  at 
one  end,  and  swung  forcibly  by  the  hand, 
so  as  to  strike  upon  a  resisting  objeot, 
the  force  of  the  stroke  will  be  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  part  of  the  rod  that 
shall  hit  the  object.  There  is  one  point 
of  the  rod  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
stroke  is  conoentratiBd,  and  the  resistance 
t(i  which  would  neutralize  the  blow.  That 
point  is  termed  the  centre  of  pereueeiony 
which  always  coincides  with  that  of  osoil. 
lation. 

■ FORCE  OF.— See  Momentum, 

.  PERIMETER.  The  length  of  the  whole 
bounding  line  of  any  plane  figure,  of  what- 
ever parts  or  shapei  that  line  may  ccuh 


stst,  is  termed  the  periwieier  o€  tbe  figvir? 
The  length  of  the  bounding  line  of  i 
drde  (or  perhaps  of  any  curve  which  rr- 
turns  upon  itself)  is  iu  Cirounfermtoe, 

PERPENDICULAR.— See  AttgU. 

PETUNTSE.— See  Feldtpar. 

PISTON,  a  short  plug,  or  blodc,  exacdr 
fitted  to  the  bore  of  a  tube,  ao  as  to  aliJe 
outwards  and  inwards  by  means  of  a  ro>i 
The  piston  (with  its  pieton-rod)  is  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  pumpi 
It  serves  the  purpose  of  ezhaosting-  \\e 
air  from  the  tube,  and  is  henee  oomrooiil} 
called  the  Sfueker. — See  Suciion.  A  pro- 
ton is  generally  aocompanied  with  a  valve, 
otherwise  it  is  a  Plunder. 

PLANE,  TANOENTIAL.'.-8ee  TanMnt. 

PLUNGER^-See  PUton, 

POINT,  ACTING.^^eeJfooAtittf. 

BOILING.— See  BaUing  pomt, 

'^-..^..^    FREEZING.  *«  Sea    Fr^emng 

OF  INCIDENCE.— «ee  Reffet^ 


point. 


live  Power. 

WORKING.  —  See 


H^orking 
point. 

PORES  {of  matter) See  Volume. 

POWER  is  that  principle  which  is  mpnhle 
of  effecting  a  change  in  the  state  or  eon. 
dition  of  a  body.  When  powor  is  eiserted, 
as  in  mechanics,  it  is  force,  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  or  preventing 
motion.  In  the  former  case  it  is  termed 
a  moving  power^  or  fbroe,  and  in  the 
lutoraeuttainingpowefym  force.  Power 
ie  latent  force, 

ANIMAL,  or  ANIMATE,  is 

the  power  of  a  man,  or  other  animaL 

INANIMATE,   b  that  of  «r, 

flrOy  water „  or  other  inanimata  bodies. 

MECHANICAL — See  Med^ 

nieal  Power. 

.  IN  OPTICS 


— ^ 1  the  effiprt 

producible  by  lenses,  or  other  instrn- 
ments,  as  magmfying  power^  heaiin^ 
IWttW,  Ac. 

PRESSURE  is  the  application  of  foros  to  a 
resisting  body,  when  that  force  in  in  oon- 
tinned  contact  with  the  body  upon  whidi 
it  is  exerted.— See  Impuiee  and  l^erenu 
eion, 

ATMOSPHERIC— See  ^fynot- 

pheric  Preeewte. 

CENTRE  OF.     When  a   fluid 

presses  upon  a  surface,  there  ia  a  point 
in  that  surface,  at  which,  if  a  force  be 
applied  in  the  same  line  with  the  ptvs- 
sure  of  the  fluid,  and  equal  to  the  whde 
of  that  pressure,  but  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion,—^h  is  counter-force  will  exactly 
balance  the  whole  pressure  of  the  fluid, 
^-and  that  point  i%  called  the  centre  of 
preentre. 

PRIME  MOVER.— See  JlfaMlfi#. 

PRIMARY  COLOURS.  —  Sea  Ctdomt, 
primary, 

PRINCIPLE,  D'ALEMB£RT*8,  in  Mi^ 
fhamoMj  19  thif :— If  leventl  n^e^^afUs 
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bodies  have  a  tendency  to  motion,  vith 
velocities,  and  in  directions  which  they 
are  oiinstrained  to  change,  in  consequence 
of  their  redprocal  action  on  each  other, 
then  these  motions  may  be  considered  as 
composed  of  two  others  ;~-one  which  the 
bodies  actually  take  i  and  the  other  such, 
that,  had  the  bodies  been  acted  on  by 
such  alone,  they  would  have  remained 
in  equilibrium.  —  See  EquUibrium  and 
Forces^  eompantion  e/. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  VIRTUAL  VELOCI- 
TIES. ^^When  a  system  of  material 
points,  solicited  by  any  force,  is  in  equi- 
librium,  if  the  system  receive  a  small  al- 
teration in  its  position,  by  virtue  of 
which  every  point  describes  an  infinitely 
small  space,  the  sum  of  each  force  multi- 
plied by  the  space  described  by  the  point 

.  to  which  it  is  applied,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  force,  is  always  equal  to 
M€roV  This  is  the  general  principfe  of 
virtual  veloeitiet^  referred  to  at  page  2  of 
I^Iechakics^  Treatise  ii. 

PRISM.  A  prism  is  a  solid  contained  by 
plane  figures,  of  which  two  are  parallel, 
and  the  rest  are  parallelograms. 

PRISMATIC  SPECTRUM  is  the  various 
oolmired  appearance  (Latin  ipeetrum) 
which  a  ray  of  white  light  exhibits  when 
separated  by  refmction  through  a  glass 
prism.  The  prism  of  the  opticians  is 
triangular ;  that  is,  its  two  ends  are  pa- 
rallel, equal  and  similar  triangles,  and 
consequently  its  other  faces  are  three  pa- 
rallelograms. 

PROPORTION,  DIRECT  AND  IN- 
VERSE.—See  Ralio. 

PROPORTIONALS— See  RaHo. 

PYRAMID— See  C<m«. 

PYROMETER.— See  Thermometer. 

QUADRANT.— See  Angle. 

QDARTZ  is  a  hard  sparkling  stone,  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  nature,  from  the 
common  pebble  to  large  mountain  veins, 
and  even  entire  rocks.  It  is  found  in 
crystals  with  various  degrees  of  transpa- 
rency, which,  when  pure,  have  the  name 
of  Rock  oryeial :  of  this,  the  Scotch  Catm- 
fform  (denominated  from  a  mountain 
where  they  were  once  plentiful)  is  a 
variety.  The  purple-coloured  rock  crys- 
tals are  commonly  called  amethysit^  and 
the  yellow-coloured  have  the  name  of 
tOffaxee.^See  Corundum. 

RA  DI A  TION  (Latin  radiare)  is  the  shoot- 
ing forth,  in  all  directions,  from  a  centre. 
The  Latin  radiue  was  a  shoot  or  rody  and 
its  plural  radii  (rays)  was  used  both  lite- 
rally and  metaphorically  t  they  were  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  or  the  beams  shot 
from  the  suu.  lu  natural  philuiophy, 
whatever  sends  emissions  in  all  direc- 
tions, is  said  to  radiate ;  and  hence  we 
have  not  only  radiations,  or  rays  of  light, 
but  of  heat  and  of  sound.  Each  of  these 
radii  is  a  ray. — See  Hay.  It  may  here 
be  observed,  that  the  radiant  heat  of  the 


sun  passes  through  glass ;  but  it  is  otheiv 
wise  with  terrestrial  heat. 

RADIUS.— See  Angle. 

RAREFACTION  is  the  act  of  causing  a 
substance  to  become  less  dense ;  it  also 
denominates  the  state  of  this  lessened 
density.  The  term  is  more  particularly 
applicable  to  elastic  fluids,  which  expand 
so  as  to  fill  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
contained  after  part  is  extracted.  The 
gas  becomes  rarejied  in  consequence  o^ 
the  partial  exhaustion.  Liquids  are  ex- 
panded by  means  of  heat,  and  thence  be* 
come  thinner  or  more  rarejied. 

RATIO.  In  comparing  two  subjects,  with 
regard  to  some  quality  which  they  have 
in  common,  and  which  admits  of  iieing 
measured,  that  measure  is  their  roHo. 
It  is  the  ra^e  in  which  one  exceeds  the 
other.  Proportion  is  the  portions^  or 
parts  of  one  magnitude  that  are  con- 
tained in  another.  When  the  ratio  is 
commensurable  (that  is,  when  it  is  redu- 
cible to  numbers),  it  is  equivalent  to  pr6m 
portion  i  but  the  latter  term  is  usually 
employed  in  the  comparison  of  ratios^  in 
which  case,  two  equ&l  ratios  are  said  to 
be  proportionals.  Thus  3  has  to  4  a  cer- 
tain rattOy  or  proportion  ;  but  the  ex- 
pression 3  is  to  4  in  the  same  proportion 
as  6  to  8,  denotes  that  the  ratios  of  3  to  4 
and  6  to  8  are  equal ;  3  being  the  same 
proportion  of  4  as  6  is  of  8,  that  is,  three 
fourths. 

DIRECT  AND  INVERSE.  When 

two  quantities,  or  magnitudes,  have  a 
certain  ratio  to  each  other,  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  subject  to  increase  or  di- 
minution; if,  while  one  increaites,  the 
other  decreases  in  the  same  ratio,  or,  if 
while  the  one  diminishes,  the  other  dimi- 
nishes in  the  same  ratio,  the  proporti&nsy 
or  comparisons  of  ratios,  remain  unal- 
tered, and  those  quantities,  or  magni- 
tudes, are  said  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  or 
proportion  to  each  other.  Thus,  if  a 
yard  of  cloth  be  worth  a  pound,  ten,  or 
any  numl»er  of  yards  will  be  worth  so 
many  pounds,  apd  the  proportion  of  value 
continues  unaltered. 

But,  if  the  magnitudes  are  such,  thit, 
when  one  increases,  the  other  necessarily 
diminiiihes ;  and  tnce  versa^  when  the 
one  dimininhes  the  other  increases,  the 
ratio.,  or  proportion,  is  said  to  be  inverse. 
Thus,  there  is,  at  any  moment,  a  certain 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  day  to  that  of 
the  night ;  but  this  is  an  inverse  ralio  ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  either 
increasesy  that  of  the  other  must  diminish. 

RAY  is  a  single  radiation  from  a  body 
which  sends  out  emissions  in  all  direc- 
tions.— See  Badiationy  and  Light. 

RAYS,  ABERRATION  OFr— See  Aber^ 
ration. 

CALORIFIC— See  Calorifie  Rays. 

COLOURED.— See  Colours^  and 

Friematic  Spectrum, 
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RAYS,  CONVERGENT.— See  lieJIejtUm, 

Law*  €f, 
.  DIVERGENT.  —  See  R^xion^ 

Lawt  of. 

—  PARALLEL.  —  See  «^«o», 
Laws  €f, 

REFLEXION  OF.  —  See    Re- 

flexion. 

REFRACTION  OF.— See  Re- 
fraction. 

ORDINARY  AND  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY.—See  Refraction^  Double, 

RE-ACTION.- See  AeHon. 

REAUMUR'S  THERMOMETER  (so 
called  fnmi  the  name  of  iM  inventor)  is 
that  in  which  the  space  between  the 
freezing  and  the  boiling  poinu  of  water 
is  divided  into  eighty  paru,  or  degrees ; 
the  freezing  point  being  marked  0,  or 
jfwo,  and  the  boiling  point  eighty.  The 
degrees  are  continued  of  the  same  size, 
below  and  above  these  points ;  those  be- 
low being  reckoned  negative. 

REFLEXION  (from  the  Latin  r^fieetere^ 
to  bend  back)  is  a  term  generally  used  in 
natural  philosophy  to  denote  the  re- 
bound of  the  rays  of  light,  heat,  or  sound, 
from  an  opposing  surface.  Polished  sur- 
faces reflect  the  light  to  the  eye,  and 
ore,  therefore,  more  generally  termed 
r^fleetore  or  mirrort.  Heat  and  sound 
are  r^ected  without  relation  to  the  eye, 
and  are  returned  from  more  rugged  ob- 
jects. 

. LAWS  OF.  The  reflexions 

oflighty  heat^  and  «oufaJ,  are  found  to 
obey  the  same  laws  as  the  rebound  of 
elastic  balls  projected  upon  elastic  sur- 
faces. It  is,  therefore,  that  the  particles 
of  light  and  air  have  been  treated  as 
lieing  reflected  by  virtue  of  their  etas- 
tieiiffi  although,  on  this  principle,  we 
cannot  well  account  for  the  reflexion  of 
light  from  both  surfaces  of  a  glass  mirror. 

ANGLE  OF.     The  kw  of 


reflexion  is  generally  expressed  by  the 
assertion  that  *'*•  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflexion," 
and  is  thus  explained : — 

If  A  B  (fiff.  II.)  be  a  plane  surface. 


fig.U. 


xyo- 


and  a  ball,  at  D,  be 
impelled  towards  C, 
perpendicular  to  that 
surface,  in  the  direc- 
tion D  C,  it  will  re- 
bound,  from  the 
point  C,  back  to- 
wards  D,  in  tlie 
same  line  C  D  ;  but 
if  the  ball  be  pro* 
jected  to  the  same 
point  C,  from  any 
point  E,  in  a  direc- 
tion not  perpendicular  to  A  B,  it  will 
rebound  on  the  other  side  of  D  C,  to- 
wards F,  in  such  a  manner  that  £  C  D, 
which  is  termed  "  the  angle  qf  incidence^** 


shall  always  be  equal  to  F  C  D,  «<  iha 
angle  of  reflexion.'" 

If,  instead  of  a  ball,  we  suppose  a  ray 
of  light  to  emanate  from  E,  and  fsdl 
upon  C,  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  eye  at  F,  along  the  line 
C  F ;  in  which  direction  only  could  an 
object,  reflected  from  the  point  C.  be 
visible.  A  pulse  of  air,  which  is  some- 
times called  a  *^  ray  of  «ound,"  fi^owa 
the  same  law,  and,  if  proceeding  from  E, 
would  be  reflected  from  C,  directly  in  the 
line  C  F,  in  the  points  of  which  it  would 
be  heard  (if  sufficiently  strong),  as  a  re- 
flected sound,  or  echo.  Some  authors 
call  E  C  B  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
A  C  F  that  of  reflexion ;  but  the  mU- 
nomer  is  of  little  consequence,  for  they, 
too,  are  equal. 

When  the  reflexion  is  made  from  a 
ooneave^  or  from  a  convex  surface,  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are  still 
equal;  but  they  are  measured  by  the 
tangent^  or  rather  tangential  plane,  which 
touches  the  curve  at  the  point  on  which 
the  incident  ray  falls.  By  this,  we  shall 
account  for  the  several  cases  at  pages 
15—18  in  Optics.  We  may  add,  that  all 
terrestrial  rays  are  divergent^  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  point ;  but  those  of  the  sun 
are,  on  account  of  his  immense  distance, 
considered  as  parallel.  Convergent  are 
such  as  meet  in  a  foeus^  which  they  can 
only  do  by  reflexion,  or  by  r^raetion. 

REFLECTINU  MICROSCOPES  AND 
TELESCOPES  are  such  as  carry  a  mag- 
nified image  of  the  object  to  the  eye,  by 
means  of  rays  reeled  from,  a  concave 
speculum. 

REFRACTION.  When  we  immerse  one 
end  of  a  rod,  in  a  slanting  direction,  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  the  part  immersed  ap- 

.  pears  ai  if  it  were  bent,  or  broken,  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  This  phenomenon 
is  the  consequence  of  the  rays  of  light 
(b^  which  the  rod  is  rendered  visible) 
bemg  bent  in  their  course ;  the  straight- 
lined  direction,  in  which  they  originally 
issued,  being  changed  (Latin  refraetus^ 
broken)  by  falling  on  another  medium. 
Refraction  is,  therefore,  used  in  natural 
philosophy  as  the  denomination  of  that 
deviation  from  its  course,  which  a  body 
invariably  experiences,  when  passing,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  from  one  fluid 
medium  to  another  of  a  different  density. 
The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  rays  of 
light  as  they  pass  through  transparent 
bodies. 

REFRACTIVE  POWER.  The  various 
transparent  media  refract  the  rays  of  light 
in  different  degrees.  Let  A  B  a  6 
{flg.  12.)  be  a  transparent  body  on  which 
a  ray,  C  D,  incides  from  a  luminous  point 
C,  upon  the  plane  surface,  A  B,  at  D. 
Were  this  ray  to  preserve  its  rectilinear 
direction,  it  would  pass  on  to  the  point 
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E:  hnt,  meet^n^  with  another  medium 
at  the  point  D,  it  is  reflected  to  F ;  so 
that  the  himi- 

nons  point,  C,  p;g  |2. 

would  be  setsn 
by  the  eye  at 
F,  and  not  at 
£.  Draw  the 
right  line,  01} 
H,  perpendi* 
cular  to  A  B, 
through  the 
point  of  inei" 
denee  D,  which 

line,  O  D  H,  is  termed  the  Axi$  of  Re* 
fraction.  The  angle,  C  D  G,  is  the 
angle  of  inoideneey  and  H  D  F  is  the 
angle  of  refraction.  These  angles  have 
a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  in  the  same 
transparent  body,  whatever  the  angle  of 
incidence  may  be,  but  that  proportion  is 
diflTerent  in  some  bodies  from  what  it  is 
in  others;  and  hence  those  bodies  are 
said  to  have  a  greater  or  a  less  refrae* 
Hve  power.  When  the  incident  ray  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  on  which  it 
falls,  (as  in  the  direction  O  D  H,)  there 
is  no  refraction.  In  every  other  direc- 
tion, the  ratio  between  the  einet  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  is 
constant,  and  is  termed  the  Index  of  Rem 
fraction  Thus,  in  water,  if  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  be  taken  as  unity, 
that  of  incidence  will  be  about  \\\  and, 
therefore,  the  index  6f  refraction  in  water 
is  marked  in  the  comparative  Tables  as 
lieing  1.336;  This  is  called  the  Law  of 
the  Sine^. — See  Angle. 

In  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light  from  a 
denee  to  a  rarer  medium,  the  refraction 
is  reversed.  The  angle  of  inddenoe  (at 
the  point  D,  where  the  two  media  meet) 
is  then  the  lesser  one ;  and  a  luminous 
object  at  P,  would  be  seen  by  an  eye  at 
C— See  Tangent. 
REFRACTION,  DOUBLE.  The  refrac- 
tioii  la«t  mentioned  is  now  termed  Simple 
RefracHon^  because  a  thHiry  haM  lieen 
formed  of  the  laws  of  that  Double  Refrocm 
tion^  which  was  long  ago  observed  in  aCC- 
land  spar,  but  has  since  been  found  to 
take  place  in  many  other  crystalti,  and 
may  be  even  artificially  communicated  to 
glass  :  the  ray,  or  pencil  of  light,  when 
falling  on  a  crystal  of  double  refraction, 
prtiduoes  a  double  image.  It  separates 
into  two  parts  or  rays;  one  of  which 
follows  the  ordinary  Iblvt  of  the  sines,  and 
the  other  is  refracted  ^*  according  to  a 
new,  or  extraordinary  law.'*  These  two 
pencils  of  light,  into  which  the  ray  is 
divided,  are  termed  by  Dr.  Brewster  the 
ordinary  ray^  and  the  extraordinary  ray, 
REFRACTINO  MICROSCOPES  AND 
TELESCOPES  are  such  as  show  a  mag- 
nified image  of  an  object,  bv  means  of 
rays  of  light  refracted  aod  colldcted  into 
m  focus  thiuDgh  lanaes. 


REFRANGIBILITY  is  the  capability  of 
l»eiiig  refracted,  and  Itas  bet* n  emploved  to  * 
designate  the  degree  tif  that  property 
which  is  |MN»e«(8ed  by  the  several  divijiions 
Of  a  ray  of  light  It  is  owing  to  the  r 
various  refranyibilitiet  thnt  the  threads 
or  rays  separate  from  each  other  in  puKKing 
throngh  the  prism,  and  thereby  form  the 
coloured  spectrum. 

RELATIVE  GRAVITY.— See  Gra«/v. 

REPULSION  (Latin  repeUere,  to  drive 
liack)  is  the  name  of  a  power  or  principle 
in  the  particles  of  natural  bodies,  by 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  they 
refuse  to  meet  one  another.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  attraction,  and  equally  inex- 
plicable. The  elasticity  of  bodies  has 
been  referred  to  this  principle,  which  is 
merely  giving  us  another  name  for  an 
unknown  cause. 

RESISTING  FORCE.— See  Force. 

RESULTANT.— See  Forces,  Composition 
of 

RH O M  BUS .  A  rhombus  is  a  surface  hav- 
ing four  equal  sides,  but  of  which  the 
angles  are  unequal ;  it  is  a  square  pressed 
out  of  shape  until  it  assumes  the  form  of 
the  diamond  of  a  pack  of  cards.  If  the  op. 
posite  sides  only  are  equal,  it  is  called  a 
rhomboid  or  rhomboides.  It  is  a  compressed 
parallelogram,  its  oppoxite  angles  only 
being  equal.  In  descr  i  bing  crystals,  some 
are  termed  rhombs  or  rhomboids^  because 
they  are  solids  whose  faces  have  those 
figures.  They  are  rhomboidat  solids. 
Others  are  descrilied  by  the  number  of 
their  sides  (Greek  hedra)  or  faces.  Thus 
a  S4»lid  with  four  faces  is  railed  a  tetra* 
hedron;  with  six,  a  hexahedron;  with 
eight,  an  octohedron;  with  twelve,  a 
dodecahedron ;  with  twenty,  an  icosahe^ 
dron;  and,  generally,  a  solid  having 
many  sides,  in  h  polyhedron  All  these 
have  their  adjectives  tetmhcdral  hexahe* 
dral^  Slc  equivalent  to  the  English  four- 
sided,  six-sided,  &c  — ^  cube  is  a  hexa* 
hednm 
RIGHT  ANGLE.— See  Angle. 
RIGHT  LINE.     The  same  as  a  straight 

line — ^^ee  Curve. 
RIGIDITY  OF  CORDAGE.  One  of  the 
properties,  which  is  useful  in  ropes  and 
cordage,  when  applied  to  machinery,  is 
flexibility,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  lient, 
and  apply  easily  to  wheels  and   pulleys. 
The  opposite  of  this  property  is  termed 
rigidity 
ROCHELLE  SALT  is  a  chemical  prepa- 
ration,  used  in  medicine ;  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  sinla.     It  crystallizes  in  large 
regular  eight-sided  prisms. 
ROCK-CRYSTAL.— See  Quartx. 

RUBY See  Corundum. 

SAFETY-VALVE  (a  necessary  appendage 
to  a  steam-engine)  is  a  valve  opening  out- 
wards from  a  boiler,  and  loaded  with  a 
weight  sufficient  to  withstand  the  ehistic 
.  prewuie  of  the  iteam  uatil  it  zbe  to  a     t 
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certain  height ;  but  which  would  be  forced 
open  before  the  straui  could  bunt  the 
boiler. 
SAPPHIRE— See  Corundum. 
SATURATED  SOLUTION.— See  Solu- 

iion, 
SCALE,  a  line  divided  into  a  marked  num- 
ber of  small  and  equal  parts,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  measure  of  other  lengths  that 
are  not  so  divided;  and  thereby  to  ascer- 
tain their  relative  dimensions.  The  com* 
mon  measures  of  length  are  divided  into 
feet,  inches,  &c.,  but  are  not  termed 
scales ;  this  being  the  scientific  designa- 
tion. *rhe  scales  of  thermometers  have 
a  certain  point  from  which  the  heat  is 
counted  upwards  and  downwards,  that 
point  being  marked  with  a  cypher,  and 
termed  zero.  The  Latin  plural,  «oaA9,  is 
a  ladder  which  is  descended  by  degree* 
(degreuus)  or  steps. 
SCREW,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. — 

See  Mechanical  Powers. 
SEAL,    HERMETIC.  —  See   Hermetic 

Seal. 
SECANT.— See  Angle. 
SILEX  is  an  opaque  stone,  sufficiently  hard 
to  scratch  glass, — sparkling,  but  never 
crystallized.     Common  flint  and  light- 
coloured  pebbles  are  wholly  of  this  earth, 
which  are  termed  Silieeoiu.  It  also  forms 
the  basis  of  chalcedony^  cornelian,  jasper, 
and  many  other  stones. 
SINE— See  Anifle, 
SINES,  LAW  OF  THE.— See  n^otive 

Power. 
SOLIDS  are  bodies,  the  cohesion  of  whose 
particles  are  so  strong,   that   they  are 
moveable  only  as  a  combined  mass. — See 
FluidSy  and  Liquids. 
SOLID  OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE.-- 

See  Conoid. 
SOLUTION.  A  solution,  in  chemical 
language,  is  any  fluid  which  contains 
another  substance  dissolved  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  it.  When  the  fluid 
will  dissolve  no  more  of  the  substance, 
but  allows  the  excess  to  deposit  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  it  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated (Latin  satur,  full),  and  the  mixed 
fluid  is  then  a  Saturated  Solution  of  the 
substance  which  it  contains. 
SOUND,  a  sensation  communicated  through 
the  ear,  by  means  of  the  particles  of  air 
(and,  occasionally,  other  fluids)  which  are 
impelled  by  the  vibrations  of  the  sound- 
ing body. 

RAYS  OF — See  Rt^flexion. 

SPAR.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
atones,  the  broken  surfaces  of  which  pre- 
sent polished  shining  plates,  placed  so  as 
to  cover  each  other,  like  horizontal  beds. 
Most  of  these  have  been  called  spars  ; 
and  this  fonn  is  termed  the  sparry  tex- 
ture. 
SPAR,  ADAMANTINE.  — See  Corun- 
dum. 
' .  ICELAND.— See  Caharwue  Spar, 


SPECIFIC  denominates  any  property  that 
is  not  general,  but  is  confined  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  species. 

GRAVITY.  —  See    Gravity, 


Specific. 

HEAT.— See  CaloHo,  Specific. 

SPECTRA,  OCULAR_See  Ocular  Spec- 
tra. 
SPECTRUM,  PRISMATIC— See  Pw- 

matio  Spectrum. 
SPECULUM.— See  Mirror. 
SPHERE,  or  GLOBE.    A    sphere  is  a 
solid,  every  point  of  the  surface  of  which 
is  equally  distant  from  a  single   point 
within  it,  which  is  its  centre.     It  is  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  by  the  motion  o£m 
semicircle  round  the  diameter. 
SPHERICAL    ABERRATION.  ^  See 

Aberration,  Spherical. 
SPHEROID.    There  are  two  spedet   of 
spheroids,  the  oblate  and  the  oblong,  both 
of  which  are   undorstood  to  be  formed 
from  the  circular  motion  of  a  semi-ellipsis 
round  its  axis.     The  oblate  spheroid  is 
shaped  like  an  orange,  and  ue  oblong 
like  a  lemon.     The  former  is  generated 
by  the  motion  of  the  semi-ellipsis  round 
its  lesser  axis,  and  the  latter  by  the  ellip- 
sis divided  longwise,  and  turned  round 
the  greater  axis.     These  solids  are  ge- 
nerally called  ellipsoids,  and  sometimes 
conoids,  though  they  have  no  resemblance 
to  single  cones,  and  but  little  to  double 
ones.    The  earth  is  an  ohkUe  spheroids, 
being  flattened  at  the  poles. 
SPIRAL.    A  spiral  is  a  curve  which  tunia 
round  like  a  drcle,  but  instead  of  ending 
where  it  began,  it  continues  to  revolve, 
receding  farther  and  farther  from   the 
centre.      There  are  various  species  of 
spirals.    The  power  that  moves  a  watch 
is  a  spiral  spring. 
STATICAL.— See  Statics. 
STATICS  is  that  division  of  the  science  of 
mechanics  which  considers  bodies  as  in* 
flueiiced  by  forces  that  are  in  equilibrium. 
It  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Wa/os,  stand- 
ing still.-— See  Force  and  Equilibriunu 
What  belongs  to  Statics  is  Statioai. 
STEELYARD,     OR      ROMAN     BA- 
LANCE.—See  Balance. 
STEAM  i^  the  vapour  of  water  raised  to  a 
high  degree  of  elasticity  by  means  of  heat, 
so  as  to  be  applied,  in  mecnanics,  as  u  mov- 
ing power.    In  ordinary  language,  it  is 
confounded  with  vapour. 
STEAM-TIGHT  denotes  such  a  d^ree  of 
closeness  as  prevents  the  escape  of  steam. 
STRAIGHT  LINE,  the  same  as  a  right 

line. — See  Curve. 
SUCTION.  The  action  of  sucking  is  per. 
formed  by  the  child*s  making  a  vacuum 
in  its  mouth,  which  exhausts  the  air  from 
the  pores  of  the  nipple?  and  the  milk  is 
consequently  ejected  from  the  breast  by 
the  unresisted  elasticity  of  the  air  within. 
The  raising  of  liquids  through  a  tube,  by 
means  of  a  piston  whi^  lifts  and  sustains 
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the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  from  that 
part  of  the  weU  which  is  covered  with 
the  tube,  leaving  it  to  preu  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  surface,  is  also,  metaphori- 
cally, termed  tuetion, 

TABASHEER.  This  substance,  which 
has  been  long  famous  as  a  medicine  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  is,  originally,  a 
transparent  fluid  in  the  jointed  cavities 
of  the  bamboo  cane.  This  fluid  thickens, 
spontaneously,  until,  by  degrees,  it  is 
converted  into  a  white,  or  a  bluish  white 
solid,  something  like  a  small  fragment  of 
a  sheU.  It  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
Silica  (the  material  of  common  flint),  but 
is  easily  crumbled  between  the  fingers. 
By  imbibing  water,  it  becomes  transpa« 
rent :  the  white  bits  in  a  low  degree,  but 
the  bluish  nearly  as  much  so  as  glass^^ 
See  Optics,  p.  62.  Similarly  formed  con- 
cretions are  not  uncommon.  Humboldt 
discovered  Tabasheer  in  the  bamboos  of 
South  America ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
found  ^'  a  solid  pebble,  about  the  sice  of 
half  a  pea, — so  hard  as  to  cat  glass,*' — 
in  a  green  bamboo  that  was  raoed  In  a 
hothouse  at  Islington  1 

TANGENT,  TANGENTIAL.  A  straight 
line  touching,  but  not  cut-       Fig  13. 

ting,  a  curve  is  termed  a  j^ 

Tangent^  from  the  Latin 
iangsre^  to  touch.  Thus 
AB,  fig.  18,  which 
touches  the  circle  D  B 
C  F  at  C,  is  a  tan- 
gent at  that  point ;  and,  ^  '  B 
in  mechanics,  a  force  acting  npon^  a 
wheel  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
A  B,  is  said  to  be  Tangential.  It  is 
in  this  direction  that  motion  is  com- 
municated between  wheels  and  pinions, 
or  from  one  wheel  to  another.  A  plane 
which  touches  a  curvilineal  solid  is,  in 
like  manner,  termed  a  tangential  plane. 
It  is  this  tangential  plane  from  which  we 
measure  the  angle*  qf  ineidenee  on  the 
point  C,  whether  the  unpinging  ray  be 
rioted  or  refraoted.Sw  R^fiejcion^ 
and  Refractive  Power. 

TANGENT  cfan  Angle.— ^^  Angle. 

TELESCOPE,  ACHROMATIC. ..  See 
Aehromatio. 

TEMPERATURE.  The  temperature  of 
a  body  is  the  comparative  degree  of  active 
heat  accumulated  in  that  body,  as  mea- 
sured by  an  instrument,  or  generally,  by 
its  effects  on  other  bodies. 

TETRAHEDRON.— See  Rhombve. 

THERMOMETER  (from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  a  measurer  qf  heat)  is 
an  instrument  which  serves  to  compare 
the  degree  of  active  heat  existing  in  other 
bodies.  This  comparison  is  made  by 
marking  the  effect  of  the  heat ;  and  gene, 
rally  by  its  power  in  expanding  a  fluid, 
confined  in  a  glass  tube  hermetically 
sealed.  The  fluid  is  chieflv  contained  in 
A  bulb,  and  rises,  or  falls,  m  a  very  nar- 


row tube,  supplied  from  the  fluid  in  the 
bulb,  which  contained  fluid  expands  or 
contracts  when  immersed  in,  or  applied 
to,  the  body  whose  heat  is  to  be  measured. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  freed  from 
air,  to  allow  the  fluid  to  expand.  The 
fluid  capable  of  sustaining  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  without  boiling,  is  mer- 
cury. Higher  degrees  are  measured  by 
other  instruments  called  Pyrometert 
(Greek  for  fire^meantrers) ;  but  these 
are  all  very  imperfect,  so  much  so,  that  a 
good  pyrometer  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

THERMOMETER,  CENTIGRADE, 
FAHRENHEIT'S  AND  REAU- 
MUR'S— See  those  several  articles. 

TORRICELLIAN  VACUUM  is  the 
vacuum  at  the  top  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury in  a  barometer,  and  so  called  from 
Torricelliy  the  inventor  of  that  instru. 
ment. 

TOURMALINE.  This  stone  is  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  becomes  elec- 
tric by  heat.  It  is  of  various  colours  and 
forms;  it  is  transparent  when  viewed 
across  the  thickness  of  a  crystal,  but 
perfectljr  opaque  when  turned  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

TRANSVERSE  DIAMET£RS.--See  Co^ 
nio  Secticne. 

VACUUM  (Latin  vacuus^  empty)  Is  lite- 
rally an  empty  place,  but  is  generally 
used  to  denote  the  interior  of  a  dose 
vessel,  from  which  the  atmospheric  air 
and  every  other  gas  has  been  extracted^ — 
See  TorricellioH.  The  vacuum  produced 
by  means  of  an  air-pump  is  always  im- 
perfect i  the  vessel  is,  nevertheless, 
termed  an  E»hau»ted  Receiver, 

VALVE,  a  dose  lid  affixed  to  a  tube,  or 
opening  in  a  vessel,  by  means  of  a  hinge, 
or  some  other  tort  of  moveable  joint,  and 
which  can  be  opened  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

VAPOUR  is  any  liquid  expanded  Into  an 
elastic,  or  gaseous  fluid,  by  means  of 
heat.  It  differs  from  gas  in  its  want  of 
permanency  \  for  it  returns  into  the  li- 
quid  state,  when  exposed  to  a  diminished 
temperature. 

VELOCITY  is  the  oomparative  cderity  of 
motion  in  a  moving  body. 

VERNIER.  A  Vernier  (so  called  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor)  is  a  small  move- 
able scale,  running?  parallel  with  the  fixed 
scale  of  a  quadrant  or  other  instrument, 
and  having  the  effiect  of  subdividing  the 
divisions  of  that  instrument  into  more 
minute  parts. — See  Scale. 

Let  A  O^fig.  14,  be  any  proportion  of 
the  limb  (or  circular  part)  of  a  qua. 
drant :  for  example,  half  a  degree  divided 
into  six  paru,  A  B,  B  C,  &c.  of  five 
minutes  each.  liOt  H  I  be  another  limb 
of  equal  extent,  divided  into  five  parts. 
In  consequence  of  the  relation  of  these 
divisions,  we  see  that  the  line/ 6  will  be 
further  advanced  than  N  by  a  fifth  part  $ 
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ffo  by  two-fifths ;  k  d  hy  three-fifths; 
me  by  four-fifths  ;  and  I  S  by  five -fifths, 
or  a  whole  division.    By  this  means  each 

Fiff,  14.      . 
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of  the  division^,  A  B,  B  C,  &c.  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts,  or  minutes,  by 
shifting  the  moveable  limb  (or  vernier) 
H  I,  to  any  part  of  the  quadrant  where 
the  subdivision  is  required.  This  appen- 
dage is  also  added  to  rif  ht  lined  scales,  as 
may  be  seen  commonly  on  barometers, 
by  which  the  inch  is  first  divided  into 
tenths,  and  a  sliding  vernier  applied  so 
as  to  subdivide  the  inch  into  hundredths. 
The  vernier  was  invented  about  the  year 
1630,  and  was  long  termed  a  Nonius ; 
because  it  was  considered  as  merely  au 
improvement  of  the  method  of  subdivi- 
sion adopted  by  Nunnex^  a  Portuguese, 
who  lived  about  a  century  previous.  The 
method  of  Nunnez  was,  however,  dijffe- 
rent.  He  drew  upon  the  quadrant  a  num- 
ber of  circles  (46)  concentric  with  the 
limb,  each  of  which  he  divided  diffe- 
rently : — thus,  the  limb  had  90  parts ; 
the  first  circle  89 ;  the  second  88,  &c. 
When  he  made  his  observation  he  marked 
the  division  on  which  it  fell,  (it  mattered 
not  on  what  circle,)  and  proportioned  this 
division  to  that  of  90  on  the  limb.  Thus, 
if  it  cut  the  twenty-third  division  of 
the  quadrant  which  was  divided  into 
82  parts,  he  said,  if  quarter  of  a  circle  di- 
vided into  82  paru  has  given  23  divisions, 
how  many  would  it  have  given  in  a  qua- 
drant of  90  parts  ?  and  by  this  calcula- 
tiou  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  real 
angle  was  25  degrees,  14  minutes,  and 
38  seconds,  the  exactitude  of  which  must 
have  depended  much  upon  the  size  and 
the  acciuracy  of  the  construction  of  his 
instrument. 
VERNIER,  CHROMATIC,  is  an  instru- 
ment so  called  and  invented  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster, for  the  purpose  of  measuring,  by 
comparison,  the  very  minute  variations 
of  tints.  We  must  refer  to  page  53  of  the 
treatise  on  Polaritation  of  Light  for  the 
description  of  this  vernier,  as  we  find  it 


impossible  to  give  a  simpler  explana- 
tion. 

VERSED  SINE.— See  Angle. 

VERTEX.— See  Cone^  and  Conic  Seduma. 

VESUVIAN,  or  IDOCRASE,  is  a  stone 
generally  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  timi- 
lar  in  appearance  to  common  garnet.  It 
is  found,  crystallized,  among  substances 
thrown  out  by  volcanoes  ;  and,  as  its 
name  indicates,  particularly  by  Mount 
Vesuvius. 

VIS  INERTIA.  According  to  Newton, 
every  body  perseveres  in  the  same  state, 
either  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion,  in  a 
right  line,  unless  it  be  forced  to  change 
that  state  by  a  foreign  force.  This  inert- 
n^M,  or  principle  of  inactivity,  is  called 
by  the  Latin  name  Vis  inertia. 

VOLUME.  The  apparent  space  which  a 
body  occupies  is  termed  its  volume  ;  the 
effective  space  which  the  same  body  ooca* 
pies,  or  its  real  bulk  of  matter,  is  its  masts; 
the  relation  of  the  mass  to  the  volume  (or 
the  quotient  of  the  one  by  the  other)  is 
its  density  ;  and  the  empty  spaces  or  voids, 
which  render  the  volume  laiger  than  the 
mass,  are  its  pores. 

WATER-TIGHT  is  that  degree  of  dose, 
ness  in  a  vessel,  or  tube,  which  prevents 
the  passage  of  water. 

WEIGHT  is  the  comparative  measure  of 
the  gravity  of  bodies  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE.— 

^^ee'Atmospheric  Pressure. 

WIND  is  air  in  perceptible  motion. 

ZERO  (nothing)  is  with  us  applied  only  as 
a  scientific  teim;  but  by  the  French, 
generallv,  to  denote  a  cypher  (0) ;  while, 
in  that  language,  «»  chiffre  denotes  anv 
of  the  digits,  or  arithmetical  figures.  Both 
words  appear  to  be  of  similar  origin; 
and  probably  from  the  Arabic  tsaphara^ 
empty  or  void.  In  this  literal  sense,  it 
fills  the  blank  between  the  ascending  and 
descending  numbers  in  a  series. — See 
Scale.  In  common  language,  to  cypher 
is  to  calculate ;  and  to  write  in  cyphem  is 
to  write  in  secret  or  unknown  characters, 
such  as  were  the  Arabic  numerals  when 
first  introduced  into  £urope. 

ZIRCONE  is  a  heavy,  hard,  sparkling, 
and  transparent  stone,  susceptible  of  s 
fine  polish,  and  having  a  strong  double 
refraction.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
the  tw^o  varieties  of  Hyacinth  and  Jargon  ; 
the  former  having  a  yellowish-rjed  colour, 
and  the  latter  being  most  esteemed  when 
colourless. 
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